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THE POETIC PRINCIPLE: I hold that a long poem does not exist. I main- 
tain that the phrase,'"a long poem",is simply a flat contradiction in 
terms...A poem deserves its title only inasmuch as it excites,by elev- 
ating the soul. The value of the poem is in the ratio of this elevat- 
ing excitement. But all excitements are,through a psychal necessity, ww 
transient. That degree of excitement which would entitle a poem to be 
so called at all,cannot be sustained throughout a composition of any 
great length. After the lapse of half an hour,at the very utmost,it 
flags---fails- --a revulsion ensues---and then the poem is,in effect, 
and in fact,no longer such. There are,no doubt,many who have found(1) 
difficulty in reconciling the critical dictum that the Paradise Lost 
is to be devoutly admired throughout,with the absolute impossibility of 
maintaining for it,during perusal,the amount of enthusiasm which tlat 
ceitical dictum would demand. This great work,in fact,is to be regarded 
as poetical,only when,losi.ıg sight of that vital requisite in all works 
of ârt,Unity,we view it merely as a series of minor poems. If,to pres- 
erve its Unity---its totality of effect or impression---we read it(as 
would be necessary) at a single sitting,the result is but a constant al 
-ternation of excitement and depression. After a passage of what we 
feel to be true poetry,there follows,inevitably,a passage of platitude 
which no critical pre-judgment can force us to admire; but if,upon 
completing the work,we read it again; omitting the first book---that is 
to say,commencing with the second----we shall be surprised at now findi 
-ing. that admirable whieh we before condemned---that damnable which we 
had previously admired It follows from all this that the ultimate,agg- 
regate,or absolute effect pf even the best epic under the sun,is a null 
-ity....In regard to the Iliad,we have,if not positive proof,at ast v 
very good reason,for believing it intended as a series of lyrics;™but 
granting the epic intention,I can say only that the work is based om an 
imperefect sense of Art...But the.day of these artistic anomalies is 
over(2)....Surely there can be nothing in mere size,abstractly consider 
-ed- -there can be nothing in mere bulk,so far as a volume is concerned 
which has so continuously elicited admiration from these saturnine pam 
phlets[ the Quarterly ReviewJ!iA mountain,to be sure,by the mere sentim- 
ent of physical magnitude which it conveys,does impress us with a sense 
of the sublime---but no man is impressed after this fashion by the mate 
-rial grandeur of even The Columbiad....As yet,they have not insisted 
on our estimating Lamartine by the the cubic foot,or Pollok by the e pound(3) 
9...0n the other hand,it is clear that a poem may be improperly brief. 
Uadue brevity degenerates into mere epigrammatism. A very short poem, 
while now and then producing a‘brilliant or vivid,never produces a prof 
-ound or enduring effect, There must be the steady pressing down of the 
stamp upon the wax....] Béranger's poems),as so many feathers of fancy, 
have been blown aloft only to be whistled down the wind. A remarkable 
iastance of the effect of undue brevity in depressing a poem is | Shell- 
eyës "I arise from dreams of thee" | (4). Willis: “Ber her heart—was-cei 
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"She kept with care her beauties rare/From lovers warm and true,/For 
her heart was cold to all but gold,/And the rich came not to woo--- 
/But honoured well are charms to sell/If priests the selling do." 
While the epic mania---while the idea that,to merit in poetry,prolix- 
ity is indeispeisable---has,for some years past,been gradually dying 
out of the public mind,by mere dint of its absurdity---we find it succ 
-eeded by a heresy...which...may be said to have accomplished more in 

~ the corruption of our Poetical Literature than all its other enemies 

> combined. I allude to the heresy of The Didactic(6). It has been assum 

7 -ed,tacitly and avowedly,directly and indirectly,that the ultimate 
object of all Poetry is Truth....Under the sun there neither exists na 
nor can exist any work more thoroughly dignified---more supremely 
noble tha: this very poem---this poem per se---t:.is poem which is a 
poem and nothing more---this poem written solely for the poem's sake... 
The demands of Truth are severe. She has no sympathy with the myrtles. 
All that which is so indispensable in Song,is precsiely all that with 
which she has nothing whatever to do. It is but making her a flaunting 
paradox,to wreathe her in gems and flowers. In enforcing a truth,we 
need severity rather than cool cale up of language. We must be simple, 


precise,terse. We must be cool,calm,impassioned. In a word,we must be 
in that mood which,as nearly as possible,is the exact converse of the 
poetica7)....He must be theory-mad beyond redemption who...shall 
still persist in attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and waters 
of Poetry and Truth(8)....I would define,in brief,the Poetry of words 
as The Rhythmical Creation of Beauty. Its sole arbiter is Taste, With 
the Intellect or with the Conscience,it has only collateral relations“ 
Unless incidentally,it has no concern whatever with Duty or with Truth 
(10)....It by no means follows,however,that the incitements of Passion, 
or the precepts of Duty,or even the lessons of Truth,may not be introdu 
-ced into: a poem,and with advantage; for they may subserve,incidentally 
in various ways,the general purposes of the work:---but the true artist 
will always contrive to tone them down in proper subjection to that 
Beauty which is the atmosphere and the real essence of the poem. The 5 
Proem to Mr Longfellow's "Waif": "The day is done,and the darkness/Fall 
from the wings of Night,/As a feather is wafted downward/From an eagle 
in his flight(11).//I see the lights of the village/Bleam through the 
rain and the mist,/And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me,/That my soul 
cannot resist://A feeling of sadness and longing,/That is not akin to 
pain,/And resembles sorrow only/As the mist resembles the rain.///..// 
Not from the grand old masters,/Not from the bards sublime,/Whose dist- 
ant footsteps echo/Through the corridors of Time.//....(12)//Then read 
from the treasured volume/The poem of thy choice,/And lend to the rhyme 
of the poet/The beauty of thy voice.//And the night shall be filled 
with music,/And the cares that infest the day,/Shall fold their tents, 
like the Arabs,/And as silently stealfaway"(13). Bryant: "June": "..,But 
if,around my place of sleep,/The friends I love should come to weep,/ 
They might not haste to go./Soft airs,and song,and light and bloom/ 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb.//These to their soften'd hearts 
should bear/The thought of what has been,/And speak of one who cannot 
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ak gladness of = scene(14);/Whose part,in all the ponp that 
fills/The circuit of the summer hills,/Is---that his grave is green;/ , 
..."...The impression left is one of pleasurable sadness....This cerfai 
taint of sadness is inseparably connected with all the higher manifest? 
-tons of true Beauty. It is, nevertheless, "A feeling of sadness and 
longing/That is not akin to pain, /And resembles sorrow only/As the mist 
resembles the rain"(15). It has been the fashion,of late days,to deny 
Moore imagination,while granting him fancy... Never was a grosser wrong 
done the name of a true poet. In the compass of the English language I 
can call4to mind no poem more profoundly---more weirdly imaginative,in 
the best sense,than the lines commencing(18)---"I would I were by that 
dim lake"---which are the composition of ‘thomas Moore....One of the not 
\y-lest.. one of the most singularly fanciful of poets\modery, was Thomas 
N Hood )...."The Haunted House",..is one of the truest poems ever writ- 
4 en....Permit me to offer the universally appreciated "Bridge of Sigh£ 
(20). Among the minor poems of Lord Byron,is one which has never receiv 
y wed from the critics the praise which it undoubtedly deserves: ".... 
9 inhough human,thou didst not deceive me,/Though woman,thou didst not 
«y forsake,/..../I have found that whatever it lost me, /at could not depr 
“tive me of thee..."(24)....1 call Tennyson,and think him the noblest of 
ww poets...not because the poetical excitement he induces is,at all times, 
la the most intense---but because it is,at all times,the(25) most t ethereal 
a other words,the most elevating and the most pure. From The Princ- 
i resb: "Tears,idle tears,I know not what they mean,/.../And thinking of 
` the days that are no more.//.../So sad,so fresh,the days that are no 
more.//.../So sad,so strange,the days that are no more.//.../0 Death ir 
Life,the days that are no more"(26). 
R.W. EMERSON 
MONTAIGNE; OR,THE SKEPTIC: Every fact is related on oae side to sensat- 
ion,and on the other to morals. The game of thought is,on the appear- 
ance of one of these two sides,to fi:d the other: given the upper,to 
find the underside. Nothing so thin but has these two faces,and when 
the observer has seen the obverse,he truns it over to see the reverse. 
Life is a pitching of this penny, ---heads or tails(29)...He has a con- 
ception of beauty which the sculptor cannot embody. Picture,statue,tem- 
ple,eaflread,steam-engine,existed first in an artist's mind,without 
flaw,mistake,or frittion,which impair the executed models(30). Is not 
marriage an open question,when it is alleged,from the beginning of the 


world,that such as are in the institution wis 0 ,get ou Sh as € 
are out wish to get in?(35). OR it Ze fe tos 
J o R. LOWELL’ Ad. jo j ER 


HAMLET: Goethe...tells us that a poe s like a Daintéa re <i 
from without...they seem dingy and gonfused enough; but,enter,and then, 
"Da ist's auf einmal farbig helle,/Geschicht' und Zierath ‘hlianzt in 
Schnelle." He says elsWhere: "...Productive criticism ...asks,What did 
the author propose to himself? Is what he proposes reasonable, and compr 
See and how far has he succeeded in carrying it out" It is in 
applying this latter kind of criticism to Shakespeare that the Germans 
have set us an example worthy of all commendation(57). I find two pass- 
ages in Danta that contain the exactest, se Bad on of that | 
Cite ‚621.4 EN no Jo on su: m Lrtgtepacnhem ail jelei MG 73, p.17 È M 
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ae or quality(65) ‘of Hamlet's mind a eit ire ie “à 
of the play....The first is from the second canto”o he Inferno: "E 


quale & quei che disvuol cid che volle,/E per nuovi pensier cangia cangia 
proposta,/S che dal cominciar tutto si tolle;/Tal mi fec' io in quella 
oscura costa:/Perchè pensando consumai la impresa/Che fu nel cominciar 
cotanto tosta"(And like the man who unwills what he willed,/And for new 
thoughts doth change his first intent,/So that he cannot anywhere begin 
/Such became I upon the slope obscure, */Because with thinking I consum-? 
ed a ea That AE so ready at the setting out). Again,in the fifth 

" 


of the Purgatori The sempre l'uomo in cui pensier rampolla/Sopra 
pensier da sè dilunga il segno,/Perch® la foga l®un dell'altro insolla" 
(For always he in whom one thought buds forth¥Out of another farther 
puts the goal,/For each has only force to mar the other)....It is rem- 
arkable how close a resemblance of thought,and even of expression,there 
is between the former of these quotations and a part of Hamlet's famous 
soliloquy: "Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all" etc.(66).... 
Men of this type...cannot do anything,because they always see two ways 
of doingit...."If to do," says Portia in the Merchant of Venice,"were a 
as easy as to know what 't were good to do,chapels had been churches, an 
and poor men's cottages princes! palaces''(67)....Hamlet wishes to will, 
but never wills. His continual iteration of resolve shows that he has n 
no resolution. He is capable of passionatgenergy where tiie occasion 
presents itself suddenly from without, because nothing is so irrittable 
as conscious irresolution with a duty to perform. But of deliberate en- 
ergy he is not capable(68)....Our thought is so filled with the rock- 
et's burst of momentary splendor so far above us,that we forget the pod 
stick,useful and unseen,that made its climbing possible. With his usuał 
tact,Shakespeare has brought in such a character as a contrast and foil 
to Hamèet. Horatio is the only complete man ia the play(69)....Hanlet 
is continually drawing bills on the future,secured by his promise of 
himself to himself,which he can never redeem. His own somewhat feminine 
nature recognizes its complement in Horatio,and clings to it instinct- 
ively....It is a happy marriage of two minds drawn together by the git 
charm of unlikeness(70)....He breaks down the bridges before hiu,not 
behind him,as a man of action would do(71)....His irkony...is nothing 
like the grave irony of Socrates,which was the weapon of a man thorough 
-ly in earnest,---the boomerang of argument,which one throws in the 
opposite direction of what he means to hit,and which seems to be flying 
away from the adversary,who will presently(72) find himself knocked 
down by it. It is not like the irony...of Iago,which is the slime that 
a nature essentially evil loves to trail over all beauty and goodness 
to taint them with distrust(73)....If you deprive Hamlet of reason,ther 
-e is no truly tragic motive left. ..We might have pathology e:ough, 
but no pathos(74)....The scheme of simulated insanity is precisely the 
one he would have been likely to hit upon,becayse it enabled him to fol 
-low his, own bent,and to drift with an apparent purpose,postponing dec- 
isive action by the very means he adopts to arrive at its accomplish- 
ment,end satisfying himself with the show of doing sosething that he 
may escape so “ay: oe longer the dreaded necessity of really doing 
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+. e could aa ge was to rep himself to act,uniess when an 
ised by a sudden impulse of susp cion---as where he kills Polonius,and 
there he could not see his victim. He discourses admirably of suicide, 
but does not kill himself; he talks dagsers,but uses none. He puts by 
his chance to kill the king with the ex use that he will not do it 
while he is praying,lest his soul(75) be saved thereby,though it be mo 
-re than doubtful whether he believed himself that,if. there were a 
er soul to be saved,it could be saved by that expedient. When Goether 
made his famous compa rison of the acorn planted in a ‘vase which it 
bursts with its growthyand says that in like manner Hamlet is a nature 
which breaks down under the weight of duty too great for it to bear,h 
he seems to have considered the character too much from onw side. Had 
Hamlet actually killed himself to escape his too onerous commission, 
Goethe's conception of him would have been sati&factory enough. But 
Hamlet was hardly a sentimentalist,like Werther(76)....The primary 
object of a tragedy is not to inculcate a formal moral. Representing 
life,it teaches,like life,by indirection,by those nods and winks that 
are thrown away on us blind horses in such profusion(77)....Shakesp- 
eare knew human nature too well not to know that oae thorn of experi- 
ence is worth a whole wilderness of warning...He didnot mean his great 
tragedies for scarecrows,as if the nailing of one hawk to the barn- 
door would prevent the next from coming down souse into the hen-yard. 
No,it is not the poor bi@&6RAH8 victim hung up to moult its draggled 
feathers in the rain that he wishes to show us(78)....If we must 
draw a moral from Hamlet,it would scem to be,that Will is Fate,and 
that,Will once aßdicating,the inevitable successor in the regency is 
Chance (80) 


WORDSWORTH: He became not only the partisan of a system, but of William 
Wordsworth as its representative(86)....He was theoretically determ- 
ined not only to be a philosophic poet,but to be a great philosophic 
poet,and to this end he must produce an epic....It may be doubted 
whether the history of a single man's mind is universal enough in its 
interest fo furnish all the requirements of the epic machinery(88).... 
It is only the episodes in "The Excursion" that are universally read, 
and the effect of these is diluted by th: connecting aad accompanying 
lectures on metaphysics. Wordsworth had his epic mould to fill,and, 
like Benvenuto Cellini in casting his Perseus,was forced to throw in 
everything,debasing the metal lest it should run short(89)....Crabb 
Robinson tells us that he read Resolution and Independence to a lady 
who was affected by it even to tears,and then said,"I have not heard 
anything for years that so much delighted me; but,after all,it is not 
poetry"(90)....His finest passages are always monologues....That sequ- 
estered nook/the sonnet form, forced upon him the limits which his 
fecundity(if I may not say his garrulity) was never self-denying enev 
ough to impose on itself(92)....His absolute want of huror...seems to 
have been indicative of a certain dulness of perception in other direc 
-tions...Nowehere is this displayed with more camic self-complacency 
than when he thought it needful to rewrite the ballad of 
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in any language for swiftness of movement and savage sincerity of feel 
-ing. Its shuddering compression is masterly. "Curst be the heart that 
thought the thought,/And cursed the hand that fired the shot,/When in 
my arms burd Helen dropt,/That disc to succor me!/O,think ye not my «s 
. heart was sair/When my love dropt down and spake na pat A" Compare thi 
with: "Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts/That thrôügh his brain | 
was travelling,/And,starting up,to Bruce's heart/He launched a deadly 
javelin;//Fair Ellen saw it when it came,/And,stepring forth to meet 
the same,/Did with her body cover/The Youth,her chosen lover." These 
are surely the verses of an attorney's clerk "penning a stanza when 
he should engross.!! It will be noticed that(94) Wordsworth here also 
departs from his earlier theory of the language of poetry by substit- 
uting a javelin for a bullet as less modern and familiar. Had he writt 
-en: "And Gordon never gave a hint,/But,having somewhat picked his 
flint,/Let fly the fatal bullet/That killed that lovely pullet," it 
would hardly have seemed more like a parody than the rest. He shows 
the same insensibility in a note upon the Ancient Mariner in the 2nd 
ed. of the Lyrical Ballads: "The poem of my friend has indeed great 
defects" etc.(95). The best parts of these longer poems are bursts of 
impassioned soliloquy,and his fingers were always clumsy at the call- 
ida junctura(97)....William Wordsworth,Esquire,of Rydal Mount,was one 
person,and the William Wordsworth whom he so heartily reverenced quite 
‚another. We recognize two voices in him,as Stephano did in Calibañ(98) 
|: \ pws One of the most delightful fancies of the Genevese humorist, Toep- 
\(\'ffer,is the poet Albert,wio,having had his portrait drawn by a highly 
idealizing hand,does his best afterwards to look like it. Many of 
Wordsworth's later poems seem like rather unsuccessful efforts to re- 
semble his former self....Chief Justice Marshall once blandly änterrup 
-ted a junior counsel who was arguing certain obvious points of law h 
at needless lebgth,by saying,"Brother Jones,there are some things whic 
a Supreme Court of the United States sitting ia equity may be presume 
to know." Wordsworth has this fault of enforcing and restating obvious 
pon.ts till the reader feels as if his own intelligence were somewhat’ 
uaderrated. He is over-conscientious in giving us full measure,and 
once nrofou.dly absorbed in the sound of his own voice,he knows(99) 
‘not when to stop. If he feels himself flagging,he has a droll way of 
i keeping the floor,as it were,by asking himself a series of questions 
|} sometimes not needing,and often incapable of answer. There are three 
‚| stanzas of such near the close of the ist Pt of "peter Bell",where 
Peter first catches a glimpse of the dead body in the water,all happi- 
ly incongruous,and ending with one which reaches the height of comic- 
ality: "Is it a fiend that to a stake/Of fire his desperate self is 
tethering?/Or stubborn s pirit doomed to yell,/In solitary ward or 
cell,/en thousand miles from his\all) brethren?" "Full suddenly the 
Ass doth grisel"(100). His system of a Nature-cure,first professed by 
Dr Jean Jacques and continued by Cowper,vertainly breaks down as a 
whole(101)...The ancients and our own Elizabethans...would have seen 
something ludicrous...in the spectacle of a grown man running to hide 
his head in the apron of the Mighty Mother whenever he had an ache in 
his finger or got a bruise in the tussle for existence(102). 
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W. De HOWELLS 
REALISM & THE AMERICAN NOVEL: The young writer who attempts to report 
‚the phrase and carriage of every-day life,who tries to tell just how 
he has heard men talk and seen them look,is made to feel guilty of 
something low and unworthy by the stupid people who would like to have 
him show how Shakespeare's men talked and looked,or Scott's... (139). 
Every true realist...cannot keep terms with Jack the Giant-killer or 
Puss in Boots,under any name or in any place,even when thet reappear 
as the convict Vautrec,or the Marquis de Montrivaut,or the Sworn Thirt 
-een Noblemen. He must say to himself that Balzac,when he imagined the 
-se monsters,was not Balzac,he was Dumas; he was not realistic,he was 
romantic(143)....Realism is nothing more and nothing less than the 
truthful treatment of material,and Jane Austen was the first and the 
last of the English novelists to treat material with entire truthful- 
ness. Because she did this,she remains the most artistic of the Engl- 
ish novelists(144).....The ouly observer of English middle-class life 
since Jane Austen worthy to be named with her was not George Eliot, 
who was first ethical and then artistic,who transcended her in everytt 
-ing but the form and method most essential to art,and there fell hope 
: -lessly below her. It was Anthony Trollope...; but he was so warped 
fi from the wholesome ideal as to wish at times to be like the caricatur 
“ sist Thackeray,and to stand about in his scene,talkiag it over with 
N ‘his hands in his pockets,interrupting the action,and spoiling the ill- 
usion in which alone the truth of art resides....He byt produced works 
‘whose beauty is surpassed only by the effect of a more poetic writer 
in the novels of Thomas Hardy(145)....It was the question of how much 
or how little the American novel ought to deal with certain facts of 
life which are not usually talked of before young people,and especial- 
ly young ladies(147)...."See how free those French fellows are!” the 
novelist rebelled. "Shall we always be shut up to our tradition of dec 
-ency?" "Do you think it's mucl: worse than being shut up to their trac 
-ition of indecency?" said his fried the critic....Conwention for 
convention,ours was not only more tolerable,but on the whole was tru- 
er to life,not only to its complexion,but also to its texture(149).... 
The manners of the novel have been improving with those of its readers 
that is all(152). ÿ 
HENRY JAMES 
THE ART OF FICTION: Only a short time ago it might have been supposed 
that the English novel was aot what the French call discutable. It had 
no air of having a theory,a conviction,a consciousness of itself be- 
hind it(155)....There was a comfortable(féeling\good-humored/abroad 
that a novel is a novel,as a pudding is a pudd:ng,aad that our only 
business with it could be to swallow it(156)....It is still expected.. 
..that a production which is after all only a "make-believe"...shall 
be in some degree apologetic---shall renounce the pretension of attemp 
-ting really to represent life...Any sensible,wide-awake story...quick 
-ly perceives that the tolerance grahted to it on such a condition is 
only an attempt to stifle it disguised in the form of generosity(157). 
In a digression,a parenthesis or an aside,Trollope concedes to the 
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reader that he and this trusting friend are only "making believe". He 
admits that the events he narrates have not really happened,and that 
he can give his narrative any trun the reader may like best. Such a 
betrayal of a sacred office seems to me,I confess,a terrible crime; it 
-is what I mean by the attitude of apology,and it shocks me every whit 
as much in Trollope as it would have shocked me in Gibbon or Macaulay 
(159). The "ending" of a novel is,for many persons,like that of a good 
dinner,a course of(161) dessert and ices,and the artist in fiction is 
regarded as a sort of meddlesome doctor who forbids agreeable aftertas 
-tes(162). When the mind is imaginative...it takes to itself the faint 
-est hint of life,it converts the very pulses of the air into revelat- 
ions. The young lady living in a village has only to be a damsel upon 
whom nothing is lost to make it quite ®nfair...to declare to her that 
she shall havè nothing to say about the military....I remember an Engl 
-ish novelist,a woman of genius,telling me that she was much commended 
for the impression she had managedto give in one of her tales of the 
nature and way of life of the French Protestant youth....She had been 
congratulated on her peculiar opportunities. ‘these opportunities con- 
sisted in her having once,in Paris,as she descended a staircase,passed 
an open door where,in the household of a pasteur,some of the young 
Protestants were seated at a table round a finished meal. The glimpse 
made a picture; it lasted only a moment,but that moment was experience 
e...She knew what youth was,and what Protestantism(167)....Above all, 
however,she was blessed with the faculty which when you give it an 

N inch takes an ell,and which for the artist is a much greater source. of 

> strength than any accident of residence or of place in the social scal 
-e(168)....Mr Besant is well inspired when he bids the novelists take 
notes. He cannot possibly take too many,he cannot possibly take enough 
eeeeHis case would be easier,and the rule would be more exact,if Mr Be 
-sant had been able to tell him what notes to take. But this,I fear, 
he can never learn in any manual....That his characters “must be clear 
in outline",as Mr Besant says---he feels that down to his boots; but 
how he shall make them so is a secret between his good angel and him- 
self(169)....A novel isp living thing,all one and continkuous,like any 
other organism,and in proportion as it lives will it be found,I think, 
‚that in each of the parts there idsomething of each of the other parts 
(170)....What is character but the determination of incident? What is 
incident but the illustration of character?....It is an incident for a 

ee to stand up with her hand resting on a table and look at you in 
a certain way....At the same time it is an expression of character(171) 
Nothing,of course,will ever take the place of the good old fashion of 
"liking" a work of art or not liking it: the most improved criticism 
will not abolish that primitive,that ultimate test(174)....I am quite 
at a loss to imagine anything...that people ought to like or to disl- 
ike(175)....Art is essentially selection,but it is a selection whose 
main care is to be typical,to be inclusive. For many peopleart means 
rose-coloured window-panes,and selection means picking a bouquet for 

"Mrs Grundy(176)...In proportion as the work is successful the idea per 
-meates and penetrates it,informs and animates it,so that every word 


__\ and every punctuation-poïht contribute directly to the expression(178) 
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LEWIS E. GATES 

IMPRESSIONISM & APPRECIATION: The culi of the shade was one of the € 
many good things that came to Arnold from France, But Arnold the eriti 
was no match for Arnold the foe of Philistinism....; he grew so inten 
on coaching his fellow-countrymen in morals and religion as to lose in 
some degree his critical zest for(186) refinements that had no direct 
ethical value....It is Pater who,more than all other English critics, 
has illustrated what appreciative cricism may accomplish (187)... .Add- 
ison's words of praise and blame are few,literal,abstract,colourless, 
"Just", "natural", "elegant", "beautiful"... are used again and again; an 
and rarely indeed does Addison escape from such tagging generalities,a 
and define a personal impression vividly and imaginatively. The hist- 
ory of literary criticism from Addison's day to our own is,if viewed 
in one way,the history of the ever-increasing refinement of the crit- 
ic's sensorium;...it is the history of a growing tendency on the part 
of the critic to value,avove all else,his own intimate personal relat- 
ion to this or that piece of literature---a tendency that more and mor 
-e takes the form of prizing the fleeting mood,the passing poignant mo 
-ment of enjoyment in the presence of art,until at last certain modern 
critics refuse,on ptinciple,to feel twice alike about the same poem... 
A peom...has been transformed from an external object,loosely related 
to universal mind and generalized emotion of whcih the critic stands 
as type,into a series of thought-waves and nerve-vibrations that run 
at a special moment through an active brain and a senstive temperament 
(189). For the pre-Addisonian critic,a poem was something to be scann- 
ed and handled,like an exquisite casket,and to be praised in general 
terms for its conventional design,its ingenious setting of jewel-like 
ornaments,and its sure and skilful execution; for the modern impressio 
-nistic critic,it is like the tone of a dear voice,like the breath of 
early morning,like any intangible greeting that steals across the nerv 
-es and cherishes them with an intimately personal appeal....A theo 
from Euclid once mastered is one and the same thing to every man--- 
perennially monotonous. A play of Shakespeare's. ..speaks a language 
that varies in its power and suggestion according to the personality o 
of the hearer,and even according to his mood(190); the poem gets its 
value,from the temperament that confronts it....:egarded as literature 

os literaturejimpressionism may seem an overrefined product---two 
degrees removed from actual life,fantastically unreal; but regarded as 
the intimate record of what a few happy moments have meant to an alert 
mind and heart,impressionism is transcendently close to fact....False 
moods expressed maldroitly will doubtless try to get themselves accept 
-ed,just as artificial poems about nature have multiplied endlessly 
since Wordsworth's day. The counterfeit merely proves the worth of 

_ the original#4In an age that has learned to look on art with conscious 
sincerity,and to recognize that the experience offered in art rivales 
religious experience in renovating and stimulating power,there must 
more and more come to be%imaginative literature that(191) takes its 
inspiration direct from Art; of such imaginative literature critical 
impressionistic writing is one of the most vital forms...Lamaitre has 
been accused of turning an essay on a volume of Renan's Histoire des 
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origines duthristianisme into a lyrical recital of his own boyish del 
-ights with a Noah's ark....Because of their overruling delight in 
‚their own sensibility and impressionableness,they care for themselv- 
es more than for their auther(192)...Whinsical impressionism,which mz 
may be literature,very delightful literature,lacks the perspective 
essential to criticism(194). 

W. C. BROWNELL 
POE: There is no more effective way of realizing the distinction of 
Poe's genius than by imagining American literature without him....His 
originality appears chiefly in relief against the background of his 
environment....His figure acquires outline and edge from its contrat 
with the prevailing Philistine screen which he sedulously kept behind 
it and on which he made it the business of his life to cast the sharp 
-est possible shadow(235)....His great service to his country is in 
a word the domestication of the exotic....His art is in strictness to 
be called exotic rather than original....He pillaged and plagiarized 
freely(236). His tecnic,being thus the main factor of his verse,lacke 
a little the native felicity only to be secured by keeping it in its 
true relative position....Its resources seem devices. Every effect se 
-ems due to an expedient (239)... .He had what might be called the 
technical temperament....that delights in terminology,labels,little 
boxes and drawers,definitions,catalogues,categories,all ingeniously, 
that is to say mechanically,apposite and perfectly rigid. It illust- 
rates the passion for order run to seed---activity of mind avoiding t 
the drudgery of thought by definiteness of classification....His crit 
-icism is largely,almost exclusively,technical....His long criticisms 
of Cooper and Hawthorne are craftsman's criticism....They contrast 
refreshingly with the general run of literary praise and blame...in 
being soecific,pointed and competent(240). "The Raven" is in concept- 
ion and execution exceptionally cold-blodded poetry(243)....He achiev 
es atmosphere but an atmosphere which is less the envelope than the 
content of his work...Nothing takes place in "The Fall of the House o 
of Usher" that is not trivial and bnconclusive compared with its succ 
-essful monotone,its atmosphre of lurid murk and disintegrating 
gloom....This inversion of the normal artistic relations of content 
and envelope(248)....His motive is exactly that of the fat boy in se 
"Pickwick" who announced to his easily thrilled auditors that he was 
going to make their flesh creep(249). His success in accomplishing hi 
his desired effect at all events is fatally comppomised,usually,in 
two ways: his motive is too plain and his means are too primitive.... 
It is impossible to meet halfway an artist whose efforts to surprise, 
shock,startle you are all the while in full sight(250). His writings 
lack the elements not only of great,but of real,literature. They lack 
substance. Literature...is art in an extended sense of the term.... 
Its interest is immensely narrowed when it can only be considered pla 
-stically---narrowed to the point of ianity,of insignificance(258)... 
The doctrine of art for art's sake applied to literature is apt to 
have partclilarly insipid results(259)....Poe could transact his imag 
-inings in environments of the purest fancy,in no-man's land,in the 
country of nowhere,and fill these with "tarns" and morasses and "ragg 
-ed mountains" and shrieking water-lilies,flood them with ghastly 
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moonlight and aerate them with "rank miasmas". Nevertheless,he could 
only avoid the flatness of pure phantasmagoria by peopling them with 
humanity. His landscape might embody extravagance and his atmosphere 
enshroud caprice,his figures demanded to be made human. ‘the overwhelm 
-ing interest of fiction is its human interest. Since it is peopled 
with human figures,neglect of its population is a contradiction in 
ferms(260)....His tales contain no "character"....But what is surpris 
-ing is the absolute inhumanity of the personages he is compelled to 
incarnate and the absolute inhuman way in which he sets them forth. 
In almost every case of importance,the chief personage is the narrat- 
or and...the narrator suggests Poe himself (261). His sensuousness is 
distinctly rudimentary,all glitter and tinsel,ebony and silver....Wit 
ehes# "The Assignation",with its "mingled and conflicting perfumes... 
etc."---all of which "richess de café",as Balzac would call it,sugg- 
ests Thackeray caricaturing Disraeli and Bulwer combined---those twin 
sources of Poe's stylefaccording to his latest editors....He revelled 
in the specious(268)....The scenic,however,demands scale. With Poe 
the scale is too small. His stage is lilliputian(269). His étalage 

of learning is that of a literary charlatan---an arsenal of the oseu 
occult and the obscure,the abstruse and the exotic,above all the esot 
-eric and the technical(275). As a matter of fact foreign recognition 
has been most generous with regard to many of our,to us,least indispe 
-nsable writers. To put the matter crudely,the appreciative foreigner 
has admirable writers of his own; what he most appreciates in our lit 
-erature is the queer,the odd,the qualities from whose associated def 
-ects he feels an entire detachment(285). It is the tragedy of Americ 
-an letters that the one absolute artist of our elder literature 
should,in any marked degree,require a chivalrous,rather than requite 
a critical, justification(292). 


IRVING BABBITT 
ROMANTIC MELANCHOLY: In a sense all men aim at happiness. The Rouss- 
eauist seeks happiness in the free play of the emotions....Happiness 
is achieved,so far ss it is achieved at all,in dreamland. Rousseau: 
"Mon plus constant bonheur fut en songe." Every finte satisfaction, by 
the very fact that it is(293) finite,leaves him unsatisfied...René 
plainly takes his insatiableness to be the badge of his spiritual — 
distinction....The Rousseauist seeks happiness and yet,on his own 
showing,his mode of seeking it results...in wretchedness....A move- 
ment which began by asserting the goodness of man and the loveliness 
of nature ended by producing the greatest literature of despair the 
world has ever seen(294)...So far from being a mark of: failure this 
woe measures his spiritual grandeur. "A great soul," as Rene says, 
"must contain more grief than a small one." The romantic poets enter 
into a veritable competition with one another as to who shall be acc- 
ounted the most forlorn...In the words of Arnoldl The Scholar-Gypsy]: 
Amongst us one/Who most has suffered,takes dejectedly/His seat upon 
the intellectual throne;/..."(295). Chateaubriand,to be sure,had his 
cheerful moments and many of them. His sorrows he bestowed upon the 
public. Herein he was a true child of Hean-Jacques. We are told by 
eye-witnesses how heartily Rousseau enjoyed many(6F RIs\aspects/life 
at Mori 
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at Motier-Travers. On His Own showing,he was plunged during this per- 
iod in lamost unalloyed misery. Froude writes of Carlyle: "It was his 
peculiarity that if matters went well with himself,it never occurred 
to him that they could be going ill with any one else; and,on the 
other hand,if he was uncomfortable,he required everybody to be uncomf 
-ortable along with hima"(296)...In his complaint to Eckermann about 
Lazarett-Pgesie(Eckermann,Sept.24,1827),Goethe is mocking in some deg 
-ree his own followers. When he suffered from a spiritual ailment of 
any kind he got rid of it by inoculating others with it; and it was 
in this way,as We learn from his Autobiography,that he got relief fro 
the Weltschmerz of Werther X. .Hamer is the greatest of poets,accordin, 
to Aristotle,because he does not entertain us with his own person AW < 
The romantic poet-writes,onïthe other hand,as Lamartine says he wrote, 
solely for the "relief of his heart." He pours forth himself(297).... 
In his relation to his reader,he is like the pelican who rends and 
lacerates his own flesh to pravide nourishment for his young(''Pour 
toute nourriture il apporte son coeur") (Musset,La Nuit de Mai). To 
make of poetry a spontaneous overflow of sorrowful emotion,is what th 
French understand by le lyrisme; and it may be objected that it is 
not fair to comapre an epic poet like Homer with a lyricist like 
Musset. Let us then take for our comparison the poet whom the antient, 
themselves looked upon as the supreme type of the lyricist---Pindar.. 
.."Let a man not darken delight in his life"; "Disclose not to strang 
-ers our burden of care; this at least shall I advise thee, Therefore 
is it fitting to show openly to all the folk the fair and pleasant 
things allotted us; but if any baneful misfortune sent of heaven bef- 
alleth man,it is seemly to shroud this in darkness"(Fr. quoted in 
Stobaeus,Flor. CIX.1)(298). And one should note also Pindar's hostil- 
ity towardgthat | other great source of romantic lyricism---nostalgia 
("The desire of the moth for the star"),and the closely allied pursuit 
of the strange and the æotic. He tells of the condign punishment visi 
-ted by Apollo upon the girl Coronis,who became enamoured of "a stran 
-ge man from Arcadia",and adds: "She was in love with things remote-- 
--that passion which many ere now have felt. For among men there is 
a foolish company of those who,putting shame on what they have at 
home,cast their glances far,and pursue idle dreams in hopes that Bh 
shall not be fulfilled"(Pythian Odes,III.20 ff.). We are not to supp- 
ose that Pindar was a professional opyimist. "The immortals apportion 
to man two sorrows for every boon they grant" (ib,III.81i-2). The Greek 
hom Kipling sings and whom we already find in Schillar---the Greek 
wh> is an incarnation of the "joy of life unquestioned,the everlast- 
ing wondersong of youth"(The Seven Seas,'"Sonz of the Banjo")---is a 
romantic myth. "Of all the creatures that breathe or crawl upon the 
earth,none is more wretched than man"(Iliad,XVII,446-7) Their melan 
-choly is even more concerned with the lot of man in general than wit 
their personal and private grief. The quality of this melancholy is 
rendered in Tennyson's line on(299) Virgil: "Thou majestic in thy sad 
-ness at the doubtful doom of human kind."...'the melahcholy of the 
Stoic is the melancholy of the man who associates with the natural 


order a "virtue" that the natural order does not give,and so is tempt 
-ed to exclai i ht 
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had found that it was only a word. The melancholy of the Epicurean is 
that of the man who has tasted the bitter sediment(amari aliquid) in 
the cup of pleasure....The exasperated quest of novelty is one of the 
main traits both of the ancient and the modern victim of ennui: Senec 
-a: "Bastidio illis esse coepit vita,et ipse mundus; et subit illud 
rabidorum deliciarum: quousque eadem/"(De Tranquillitate animi); La 
Fontaine: "Il me faut du nouveau,n'en füt-il plus au monde" (300).... 
The genius sets out not merely to be unique, but unique in feeling.... 
To be a beautiful soul,to preserve one's native goodness of feeling 
among men who have been perverted by society,is to be the elect of 
nature,and yet the election turns out,as Rousseau tells us, to be a 
"fatal gift of heaven"(301). Confessions,Liv.IX: "A quoi bon m'avoir 
fait naître avec des facultés exquises pour les laisser jusqu'a la N 
fin sans emploi? Le sentiment de mon prix interne en me donnant celui 
de cette injustice m'en dédommageait en quelque sorte,et me faisait 
verser des larmes que j'aimais a laisser couler®'' Mme Bovary,who is 
very commonplace in other respects,feels exquisitely(302). The ordin- 
ary round of life seems pale and insipid compared with the exquisite 
and fugitive moment. One seems to one's self to have drained the cup 
of life at en draught and,save for impassioned recollection of the 
perfect moment,to have no reason for continuing to live. One's heart 
is "empty and swollen"(Nouvelle Héloise,Pt.VI,Letter 8) and one is 
tempted by thoughts of suicide. The sense of having exhausted life: 
"Encore enfant par la tête,vous êtes déjà vieux par le coeur!Ibid.). 
The Rousseauist seeks happiness in emotional spontaneity and this 
spontaneity seems to be killed by the head which stands aloof and (303 
dissects and analyzes(e.g. Adolphe). He is éncapable of action. The r 
romantic movement is filled with Bfoans\the/of those who have evaded 
action. The man who thrills more exquisitely to pleasure than another 
will also thrill more exquisitely to pain; nay,pleasure itself in its 
extreme is allied to pain; so that to be hyperaesthetic is not an 
unmixed advantage,especially if it be true,as Pindar says,that the 
Gods bestow two trials on a man for every boon. Keats: "Ay,in the 
very temple of Delight/Veil'd Melancholy has her sovran shrine,/Thoug 
seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue/Can burst Joy's grape 
against his palate fine'"(Ode to Melancholy); Chateaubriand: "Ces joui 
-ssances sont trop pignantes: telle est notre faiblesse,que les plai- 
sirs exquis deviennent des douleurs" (Essai sur les Révolutions,Pt II, 
Ch.57). Perhaps the deepest bitterness is found,not in those who make 
a pageant of their bleeding hearts,but in those who,like "Milord" 
Bomston in La Nouvelle Héloise("un maintien grave et stoique sous le- 
quel il cache avec peine une extrême sensibilité") or Leconte de 
Lisle(see his sonnet Les Montreurs) and les impassibles, disdain(304) 
to make a show of themselves to the mob,and so dissimulate their quiv 
-ering sensibility under an appearance of impassibility. Disdaining t 
to seem to others a being of the same clay like themselves,the origin 
-al genius wished to be in their eyes either an angel or a demon--- 
above all a demon(Sand,Lélia,I.11: "Qui esb-tu? A coup sûr tu n'es pa 
un etre petri du même limon et animé de la même vie que nous! Tu es 
un ange ou un démon mais tu n'es pas une créature humaine....Pourquoi 
habiter parmi nous,qui ne pouvons te suffire ni te comprendre#" (305) 
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. René exercises upon those who approach him a malign fascination. He 
:is like one of those fair trees under which one cannot sit without 
‘'perishing...a human Upas-tree....lhe pose of a heaven-defying Titan 
became common in France around 1830,when the influence of Byron had 
been added to that of Chateaubriand(see LaraXVIII abd XIX for the Byr 
-onic hero)...The person who delights in beihg mysterious easily fall 
into mystification(306). Byron himself was rather flattered by the 
rumour that he had committed at least one murder. When the romanticis 
is not posing as the victim of fate he poses as the victim of socie 
-ty...the poète maudit. His own mother,according to Baudelaire ("Ben&- 
diction") utters a malediction upon him(307)...Cahtterton became a fé 
-vourite type....In the preface to his play "Chatterton"(1835) Vigny 
says that the poet can look forward only to "perpetual martyrdom and 
immolation",that "his sensibility has become too keen; what only graz 
-es other men wounds him until he bleeds"(309),. Thiers,who was prime 
minéèèer at that time,is said to have received a number of letters 
fro.: young poets,the general tenor of which was: "A position or I'll 
kill myself." Keats,according to Shelley,was an example of the poëte 
maudit: "The poor fellow was literally hooted from the stage of life" 
As a matter of fact,Keats had less of the quivering Rousseauistic 
sensibility than Shelley himself; cf. Shelley&s letter to his wife 
(Aug.7,1820): "Imagine my despair of good,imagine how it is possible 
that one of sdweak and sensitive a nature as mine can run further the 
. gauntlet through this hellish society of men." Poet as interpreted 
by Baudelaire came to hold for a later generation the place that $ 
Chatterton had held. Poe was actually murdered, says Baudelaire, by thi 
great gas-lighted barbarity(i.e. America)(309). The Epicurean toying 
with sorrow,that luxury of grief, die Wonne der Wehmut,was not un- 
known even ,to classical antiquity(Euripides: us WV; dolendi volu# 
ptas) (310% Chesterton's paradox that the Byfonic gloom igan incident 
of youth and high spirits is anticipated by Wordsowrth in/Ode to Lyco 
-ris: "In youth we love the draksome lawn/Brushed by the owlet's 
wing./The Twilight is preferred to Dawn/And autumn to the spring./ 
Sad fancies do we then affect/In luxury of disrespect/To our own pro- 
digal excess/Of too familiar hap»iness"(411). Rousseau took as a 
personal affront Diderot's remark that "only the wicked man is alone" 
He asserted in reply,anticipating Mark Twain("Be good and you will 
be lonely"),that "on the contrary only the good man is alone." Solit- 
ude is above all a psychic thing. A man may frequent his fellowsand s 
suffer none the less acutely,like Poe's "Man of the Crowd",from a 
Shastly isolation. And conversely one may be like the ancient who sai 
that he was never less alone than when he was alone(315). Napolean 


the very type of superman,must in the nature of the case have been 
very solitary: "Mon coeur se refuse aux joies com:unes comme à la 
douleur ordinaire'"(quoted in Chateaubriand's Memoires d'Outre-Tombe; 
elsewhere in the same work Bhateaubriand says of Napoleon: "Au fond 
il ne tenait & rien: homme solitaire,il se suffisait; le malheur ne 
fit que le rendre cu désert de sa vie"). His admirer,Nietzsche wrote 
one day: "I have 43 years behind me and am as alone as if I were a ch 
child." Carlyle in his diary: "My isolation,my feeling of loneliness, 
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unlimitedness(much meant by this) what tongue shall say? Alone,alo- 
ne!" Cf. Blake: "O! why was I born with a different face?/Why was I 
not born like the rest of my race??When I look,each one starts; when 
I speak,l offend;/Then I'm silent and passive and lose every friend" 
(316). The lowly did not reciporcate Wordsowrth's love. YA desolate- 
minded mna,ye kna," said an old inn-keeper of the Lakes to Canon Rawn 
-sley,"'Twas potry as did it." If Wordsworth so pignantly of solitude 
(cf Prelude III,61 ff: "The antechapel where the statue stood/Of Newt: 
-on with his prism and silent face,/The marble index of a mind for 
ever/Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone"; the sonnet off 
Milton: "His soul was like a star and dwelt aprt"),it is beacuse he 
himself had experienced it(317). Decadent Rone had the equivalent of 
Des Esseintes, Seneca(To Lucilius,CXXII) speaks of those who seek to 
affirm their originality and attract attention to themselves by doing, 
everything differently from other people and“ut ita dicam,tetro vivu 
(321). Like Christianity,Buddhism saw in ethical indolence the root 
of all evil.. in a celebrated chapter of his Genie du Christianisme 
("Le Vague des passions") Chateaubriand seeks to give to the malady o 
of the age Christian and medieval orig ns,thus adminstering,as Sainte 


-Beuve complains,poison in a sacred wafer(322). To be truly contempla 


-tive is not to be pasive at all,but to be energetic jh Aristotle's 
sense (Nicom,Eth.,Bk IX),or strenuous in Buddha's sensé("All salutary 
conditions have their root in strehuousness or appamada" (333). 


P.E.MORE: VICTORIAN LITERATURE: THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGE (SHELBURNE 


ESSAYS, VIITH SERIES): At the close of the reign---Prof. H,gh Walker 
recalls the incident that every one will remember---a London daily 
paper asked its readers to send in lists of the ten books,English or 
foreign,which in their judgment were the greatest and most influentia] 
of the century past. The lists varied widely,save in one respect: in 
every list stood Darwin's The Origin of Speëtes. Probably not half the 
persons who naked the book had ever seriously read it,yet they all 
felt in some vague way that this book hadstruck the keynote of the 
century(344). Darwin raised evolution. to’the side of gravitation. As 
an equivalent 68 the mechanical law of motion in the inanimate world 
he gave precise expression to the absoulte law of change in the anim- 
ate,thäs=nnsitinghènorgähécandeorganic(inlcuding all that is man) in 
one universal scheme of science(345). Science and romanticism Bpveng 
up together and have grown side by sidef348). 
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try Galti, 
BEN ae Fielding: The History of Tom Jones 
(Everyman's Library) 
Vols I, 
Introduction,by G. Saintsbury: The extreme condemnation of Tom the 
hero as distinct from Tom the book,which is put in the mouth of Col. 
Newcome,is at least partly dramatic; and I am not sure that the indir- 
ect eulogy in Pendennis does not make up for any censure expressed or 
implied elsewhere. Scott has endorsed Coleridge's eulogy in the Introd 
-uction to the Fortunes of Nigel(vii). As for the end,a certain “quick 
-ening-up at the finish" hath invariably been allowed,and even prescr- 
ibed,to artists(viii). These two characters,especially Blifil,seem to 
me almost the only spots in Fielding's sun. For Allworthy we can inde 
make some excuse. Fielding was hampered and misled by his intention to 
glorify a particular person,his benefactor Allworthy. Nature,when you 
| cannot take liberties with her,is always a clog on Art,and gratitude 
fIconstrains the license of the will of men more than malevolence. But 
' Allworthy is not so unnatural as he is unsatisfactory; for $enevoley 
and very unsuspicious man,whose head was not quite so good as his 
heart,might act in the way here described....I do not know that even B 
Blifil can be pronounced wholly #unnatural. "A prig,and a bad prig," Ÿ 
is not an uanatural character in itself. But Fielding has not made 
this young wretch alive. We see very little of Blifil in action; he 
is generally recounted to us(ix). As for Tom,it is most certain that 
Fielding did not intend to give us an Aeneas or an Amadis,a Galahad or 
an Aretgal He meant to give us an extremely ordinary young man in all 
respects except good luck,good Lioks,fair understanding,and generous 
impulses$--a jeune homme sensuel moyen,in short(xi). 
Bk I 
Ch.l: An author ought to consider himself,not as a gentleman who gives 
a private or eleemosynary treat,but rather as one who keeps a public 
ordinary,at which all persons are welcome for their money. I: the form 
-er case,it is well known that the entertainer provides what fare he 
pleases; anä though this should be very indiffrerent,and utterly disag 
-reeable to the taste of his company,they must not find any fault; nay 
on the contrary,sood breediag forces them outwardly to approve and to“ 
comuend whatever is set before them. Now tie contrary os this happens 
to the master of the ordinary....io prevent,therefore, giviag offence t 
to their customers by any such disappointment,it hath been usual with 
the honest and w@&l-meaning host to provide a bill of fare which all 
persons may peruse :t their first entrance into the house....We have 
condescended to take a hint from these honest victuallers(1)% 
Ch.2: Miss Bridget Allworthy...was now somewhat past the age of thrity 
an aera at which,in the opinion of the malicious,the title of old maid 
may with no i:propriety be assumed....Indeed,she was so far from regre 
-tting want of beauty,that she never mentioned that perfection,if it 
can be called one,without contempt....She very rightly conceived the 
charms of person in a owman to be no better than snares for herself, 
as well as for others(4). 
Ch. 33...sh/ iag the pure eyes of Mrs Deborah Wilkins,who,though in 
the fifty-second year of her age,vowed she had never beheld a man with 
-out his coat(6). = ; a eye 
jee, Mame Dam. 21 “alien "Ep Tel muf: Heo Michngettl en" won Hayes, 
Le Hank, 5.172). 
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Ch, 53 pre concluded the whole with saying,"Since it was her 
brothef's whim to ddopt the little brat,she supposed little master 
must be treated with great tenderness..." Tacit obedience implies no 
force upon the will,and consequently may be easily,and without pains, 
preserved; but when a wife,a child,a relation,or a friend,performs 
what we desire,with grumbling and reluctance,with expressions of dis- 
like and dissatisfaction,the manifest difficulty which they undergo 
must greatly enhance the obligation. As this is one of those deep bb- 
servations which very few readers can be supposed capable of making 
ae. have thought proper to lend them my assistance(ll). 

: Ch.6: As it is the nature of a kite to devour little birds,so is it th 
the nature of such persons as Mrs Wilkins to insult and tyrannize over 
little people. This being indeed the means which they use to recomp- 
ense to themselves their extreme servility and condescension to their 
superiors...Whenever Mrs Deborah had occasion to exert any extraerdin- 
ary condescension to Mrs Bridget,and by that means had a little soured 
her natural disposition,it was usual with her to walk forth among 
these people,in order to refine her temper,by venting,and,as it were, 
purginng off all ill humours(12). 

Ch.8: However,Mrs Brf£dget had,on such occasions,the advantage of con- 
cealing her blushes from the eyes of men; and De non apparentibus,et 
non existentibus eadem est ratio---in English,"When a woman is not 
seen to blush,she doth not blush at all"(20). The sazacious reader... 
will rather admire with what wonderful celerity Mrs Deborah tacked ab- 
out,when she found herself steering a wrong course(21). 
Ch.9: ...the mob...Whenever this word occurs in our writings,it int- 
. ends persons without virtue or sense,in all stations; and many of the 
highest eank are often meant by it(23). 
Ch.10: Dr Blifil was master of almost every other science butithat by 
which he was to get his bread; the consequence of which was,that the 
doctor at the age of forty had no bread to eat....Mr Allworthy was not 
one of those generous persons who are ready most bountifully to bestow 
meat,drink,and lodging on men of wit and learning,for which they expe 
no other return but entertainment ,instrustion,flattery,and subservien4 
cy; in a word,that such persons should be enrolled in the number of 
e EE wearing their master's cloathes,or receiving wages 
24), 
Ch.11: Mrs Bridget was about forty....Nor did she go pining and moping 
about the house,like a punymfoolish girl,ignorant of her distemper: 
she Eait,she knew,and she enjoyed,the pleasing sensation,of which,as s 
she was certain it was not only innocent but laudable,she was neither 
afraid nor ashamed(27). I would attempt to draw her picture,but that i 
is done already by a more able master,Mr Hogarth himself,to whom she 
sat many years ago,and hath been lately exhibited by that gentleman in 
his print of a winter's morning,of which she was no irproper emblem, 
and may be seen walking(for walk she doth in the print) to Covent Gard 
¥ -en church,with a starved foot-boy behind carrying her prayer-book (28) 
The captain...,long before he had discovered any lfattering symptoms 
in Miss Bridget,had been greatly enamoured; that is to say,of Mr Ail- 
worthy's house end gardens,and of his lands,tenements,and hereditam- 
ents; 
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of all which the captain was so passionately fond,that he would most 
probably have contracted marriage with them,had he been obliged to 
have taken the witch of Endor into tne targain(29). Not to tire the 
reader,by leading him through every scene of this courtship...,the car 
-tain made his advances in form,the citadel was defended in form,and 
at length,in proper form,surrendered at discretion(30). 

Ch.13: One of the maxims which the devil,in a late visit upon earth, 
left to his disciples,is,when onge you are got, up,to kick the stool 
from under you(54). The doctor...died soon after of a broken heart; a 
distemper which kills many more than is(35) generally imagined,and ~* 
would have a fair title to a place in the bill of mortality,did it nov 
differ in one instance from all other diseases---viz.,That no physic- 
ian can cure it(36). 


Bk II 2 

@h.1: My reader then is not to be surprised,if,in the course of this 
work,he shall find some chapters very short,and others altogether as 
long; some that contain only the time of a single day,and others that 
comprise years; in a word,if my history sometimes seems to stand 
still and sometimes to fly....As I am,in reality,the founder of a new 
province of writing,so Iam am at liberty to make what laws I pled 
therein(38). 

Chef: Partridge's wife was not very amäable in her person. Whether she 
sat to my Friend Hogarth,or no,I will not determine; but she exactly 
resembled the young woman who is pouring out her mistress's tea in 

the third picture of the Harlot's Progress. She was,besides,a profest 
follower of that noble sect founded by Xantippe of old(41)....In order 
to guard herself against matrimonial injuries in her own house,as she 
kept one maid-servant,she always tod\care to chuse her out of that 
order of females whose faces_are t a kind of security for their 
virtue(42). 

het Had it not been for some littlebxercises, which all the followers 
of Xantippe are obliged to perform ddily,Mr Partridge would have enjoy 
-ed a perfect serenity of several months. Perééct calms at sea are 
always suspected by the experienced mariner to be the forerunners of a 
storm: and I know some persons,who,without being generally the devot- 
ees of superstition,are apt to apprehend that great an unusual peace o 
or tranquillity will be attended with its opposite. For which reasong 
the antients used,on such occasions,to sacrifice to the goddess Neme- 
sis(45)....As fair Grimalkin,who,though the youngest of the feline 
family,degemetates not in ferocity from the elder branches of her 
house,and though inferior in s trength,is equal in fierceness to the 
nobel tiger himself,when a little mouse,whom it hath long tormented 
in psort,escapes from her clutches for a while,frets,scolds, growls, 
swears; but if the trunk,or box,behind(46) which the ouse lay hid be 
be again removed,she flies like the lightning on her prey,and,with en- 
venomed wrath, bites,scratches,mumbles,and tears the little animal. Not 
with less fury did Mrs Partridge fly on the poor pedagogue% ..and from 
his face descended five streams of blood,denoting the number ofelaws 
with which nature had unhappily armed the enemy(47). 
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: ...I make a just compliment to the great wisdom and sagacity of 
our law,which refuses to admit the evidence of a wife for or against 
her husband (55). 

Che7: Captain Blifil...began to treat the opinions of his wife with 
that haughtiness and insolence,which none but those who deserve some 
contempt themselves can bestow,and those only who deserve no contempt 
can bear(59). 
Ch.9:To say the truth,every physician almost hath his favourite dis- 
ease,to which he ascribes all the victories obtained over human nat- 
ure. the gout,the rheumatism,the stone,the gravel,and the consumption, 
have all their several patrons in the faculty(66)....The case of the 
lady was in the other extreme from that of her husband: for as he was 
past all the assistance of physic,so in reality she required none(67). 
Bk III 

Chel: Mrs Bridget Blifil...suited the alterations of her countenance 
to the several alterations of her habit: for as this changed from 
weeds to black,from black to grey,from grey to white,so did her counte 
“nance change from dismal to sorrowful,from sorrowful to sad,and from 
sad to serious,till the day came in which she was allowed to return 
to her former serenity (69). 
Ch.2: The gamekeeper...was thought not to ent rtain much stricter not- 
ions concerning the difference of meum and tuum than the young gentte- 
man himself(71). 
Ch,5: Thwackum,whose meditations were full of birch,exclaimed against 
this weak,and,as he said he would venture to call it,wicked lenity(81) 
Ch.6: Mrs Blifil was indeed the object to which both Square and Thwac- 
kum-aspired. It may seem remarkable,that,of four persons whom we have 
commemorated at Mr Allworfity's house,three of them should fix their 
inclinations on a lady who was never greatly celebrated for her beauty 
and who was,mfreover,now a little descended into the vale of years; 7 
but in reality boson friends,and iatimate acquaintance,have a kind of 
natural propensity to particular females at the house of a friend--- 
viz.,to his grandmother,mother,sister,daughter,aunt,niece,or cousin, 
when they are rich; and to his wife,sister,daughter,niece,cousin,mist- 
ress,or servant-maid,if they should be handsome(85)....Square's persor 
was more agreeable to her eye,for he was akomely man; whereas the pede 
-gogue did in countenance very nearly resemble that gentleman,who,in 
the Harlot's Progress,iseen correcting the ladies in Brideswell (86)... 
The pedagogue. ..whinped on,without getting a step nearer to his jour- 
ney's end(57). 
Ch,8: "Oho!" says T wackum, "fou will not! then I will have it out of 
your br---h;" that being the place to which he always applied for in- 
formation on every doubtful question(90). 

_NCh.10: Thwackum was for doing justice,and leaving mercy to heaven(9). 

Bk IV 

Ch.2: Hushed be every breath(99)...for lo! adorned with all the charmes 
in which nature can array her; bedecked with beauty,youth,sprishtli- 
ness,innocence,modesty,and tenderness,breathins sweetness from her 
rosy lips,and darting brightness from her sparkling eyes,the lovely 
Sophia comes!....She was a middle-sized woman; but rather inclining 
to be tall(100)....Envy...might possibly think her forehead might have 
been higher without prejudice to her(101). 
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Ch.6: Nor was Molly's mind more effeminate than her person. As this 
was tall and robust,so was that bold and forward....When she perceived 
his backwardness she herself grew proportionately forward(115). 
Ch.8: The rage...burst into an uproar; and,having vented itself at 
first in opprobrious words,laughs,hisses,and gestures, betook itself 
at last to certain missile weapons....Molly had too much spirit to 
bear this treatment tamely. Having therefore---but hold,as we are diff 
-ident of our own abilities,let us here invite a superior power to 
our assistance. Ye Muses,then,whoever ye ecre,who love to sing battles, 
... (118) assist me on this great occasion....Mlly...,catching up a sk 
skull which lay on the side of the grave,discharged it with such fury, 
that having hit a tay or on the head,the two skulls sent equally forth 
a hol:ow sound at their meeting,and the taylor took presently measure 
of his length on the ground....Recount,O Mase,the names of those who 
fell on this fatal day(119)....Then Kate of the Mill tumbled unfortun- 
ately over a tombstone,which catchi.g hold of her ungartered stocking 
inverted the order of nature,and gave her heels t.e superiority to her 
head. Betty Pippin,with young Roser her lover,fell both to the ground; 
where,oh perverse fate! she salutes the earth,and he the sky....But 
now Fortune. ..hastily turned about: for now Goody Brown---whom Zekiel 
Brown cares sed in his arms; nor he alone,but half the parish besides; 
so famous was she in the fields of Venus,nor indeed less in those of 
Mars. The trophies of both these her husband always bore about on his 
head and face; for if ever human head did bÿ its horns display the am- 
orous glories of a wife,Zekiel's did; net did his well-scratched face 
less denote her talents(or talons) of a different kind(120)....Ina 
very few minutes they were both naked to the middle....Goody Brown had 
great advantage of Molly in this particular; for the former had indeed 
no breasts,her bosomiif it may be so called),as well in colour as in 
D properties,exactly resembling an antient piece of parchment 
121). 
Ch.10: The sight of the roast-beef struck Mr Supple dumb, permitting 
him only to say grace,and to declare he must pay his respect to the 
baronet,for Be ke called the sirloin(126). 
Ch.l4: Mrs Honour: ",..my grandfather was a clergyman...." This is the 
second person of low condition whom we have recorded in this history 
to have sprung from the clergy It is to be hoped such instances will, 
in future ages,when some provision is made for the families of the in- 
ferior clergy,anpear stranger than they can be thought at present(141) 
Bk V 
Chel: ...in all prosai-comi-epic writing....Or hath any one living att 
-empted to explain what the modern judges of our tkhsatnesımean by that 
word low; by which they have happily succeeded in banishing all humour 
from the stage...(145) In process of time,and in ages of ignorance, the 
clerk began to invade the power and assume the dignity of his master. 
The laws of writing were no longer founded on the practice of the auth 
-or,but on the dictates of the critic....Little circumstances, which 


were perhaps accidental in a great author,were. hese critics,consid 
~ered to eonstitate his chief merit and Tenesi od as RST 
t be doubted, but 


to be observed by all his successors(146),...Can 


that the finest woman in the world would'all ose benefit of her 
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charms in the eyes of a man who had never seen one of another cast? The 
ladies themselves seem so sensible of this,that they are all industrio 
-us to procure foils: nay,they will become foils to themselves; for I 
have observed(at Bath particularly) that they endevour to appear as 
ugly as possible in the morning,in order to set off that beauty which 
they intend to show you in the evening....The jeweller knows that the 
fienst brilliant requires a foil; and the per caged the contrast of 
\ his figures,often acquires great applause(147)*...To say the truth, 
~> these soporific parts["those initial essays",p.145 are so many scenes 
of serious artfully interwoven,in order to contrast and set off the 
rest; and this is the meani:g of a late facetious writer,who told the 
public that whenever he was dull they might be assured there was a de- 
sign in it(148). 
Ch.2: For love may again be likened to a disease in this,that when it 
is denied a vent in one part,it will certainly break out in another. 
What her lips,therefore,concealed,her eyes,her blushes,aad many little 
involuntary actions,betrayed(151). 
Ch.5: Tom recollected the frequent and vehement assurances he had rece 
-ived from “olly,that the world put in balance with him would make her 
no amends for his loss(159)...."...No,I shall always hate and despise 
the whole sex for your sake---"She was proceeding thus,when an accident 
put a stop to her tongue(160)....the wicked rug got loose from its fas 
-tening,and discovered everything hid behind it; where among other fen 
-ale utensils appeared---(with shame I write it,and with sorrow will it 
be read)---the philosopher Square. ...Philosophers are composed of 
flesh and blood as well as other human creatures; and however sublimat 
-ed and refined the theory of these may be,a little practical frailty 
is as incident to them as to other mortals(161)....But when the philos 
-opher heard...that the fortress of virtue had already been subdued, 
‘he began to give a larger scope to his desires. His appetite was not 
of that squeamish kind which cannot feed on a dainty because another 
hath tasted it. in short,he liked the girl the better for the want of 
that chastity,which,if she had possessed it,must have been a bar to 
his pleasures(1:2)....Square no sooner made his appearance than Molly 
flung herself back in her bed,cried out she was undone....This poor 
girl,who was yet but a novice in her business,had not arrived to that 
perfection of assurance which helps off a town lady in any extremity.. 
..and inspires her to brazen out the matter with her husband,who,from 
love of quiet,or out of fear of his reputation...is glad to shut his 
eyes,and content to put his horns in his pocket(163)....She vowed, 
though Jones once had the possession of her person,that none but 
Square had ever been master of her heart(164) 
Ch.6: Betty,the elder sister,...cured Tom by a hint,that one Will Barn 
-es,and not himself,had been the first seducer of Molly; and that the 
little child...might very probably have an equal title,at least,to 
claim Barnes for its father(165). 
Ch.7: The great Doctor Misaubin.*.üsed very pathetically to lament the 
late applications which were made to his skill,saying,"Bygar,me believ 
-e my pation take me for de undertaker,for dey never send for me till 
de physicion have kill dem''(170) 
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Ch.8: Mr Blifil drew near,with a very dejected aspect,and having appl- 
ied his handkerchief to his eye,either to wipe away his tears,or to 
do as Ovid somewhere expresses himself on another occasion,"Si nullus 


erit,tamen excute nullum," If there be none,then wipe away that none 


Ch.10: Molly approached....Here ensued a parley...at the conclusion of 
which they retired into the thickest part of the grove. Some of my 
readers may be inclined to think this event unnatural. However,the 
fact is true; and perhaps may be sufficiently accounted for by suggest 
-ing,that Jones probably thought one woman better than none,and Molly 
as probably imagined two men to be better than one(184)....As to the 
name of Jones,Blifil thought proper to conceal it,and why he did so 
must be left to the judgment of the sagacious reader; for we never 
chuse to assign motives to the actions of men,when there is any poss- 
ibility of our being mistaken(185). 
Ch.12: Mr Western fell to hugsing and Kissing Jones. He called him the 
preserver of Sophia,and declared there was nothing,except her,or his 
estate,which he would not give him; but upon recollection,he after- 
wards excepted his fox-hounds,the Chevalier,and Miss Slouch(for so he 
called his favourite mareÏ391)). 


Bk. VI 

Ch.l: What is comnonly called love,namely,the desire of satisfying a 
voracious appetite with a certain quantity of delicate white human 
flesh,is by no means that passion for which I here contend. This is in 
-deed more properly hunger(196)....Possibly your idea of love may be a 
as absurd as that which we are told such blind man once entertained of 
„the colour scarlet; that colour seemd to him to be very much like the 
‘sound of a trumpet: and love probably may,in your opinion,very greatly 
[resemble a dish of soup,or a surloin of roast-beef (197). X- 

£h.2: Mrs Western was,moreover,excellently well skilled in the doctr- 
ine of amour,and knew better than anybody who and who were together; 

a knowledge which she the more easily attained,as her pursuit of it 
was bever diverted by any affairs of her own; for either she had no 
inclinations,or they had never been(198) solicited; which last is in- 
deed very probablg; for her masculine person,which was near six foot 
high,added to her manner and learning,possibly prevented the other 

sex from regarding her,notwithstanding her petticoats,in the light of 
a Woman. However,as she had considered the matter scientifically, she 
perfectly well knew,though she had ‘ever practised them,all the arts 
which fine ladies used when they desire to give encouragement,or to 
conceal liking(199)...."How! in love!" cries Western,in a passion; "in 
love,without acquainting me! I'll disinherit her....ls all my kindness 
vor 'ur,and vondness otur come to this,to fall in love without asking 
me leave?",..."I pity your c ountry ignorance from my heart," cries the 
lady. "Do you?" answered Western; "and I pity your town learning"(200) 
e-e"And now,good politic sir,what think you of Mr Blifil? Did she not 
faint away on seeing him lie breathless on the ground?..." "tFore 
George!" cries the squire,"now you mind me on't,l remember it all...I 
knew Sophy was a good girl,and would not fall in love to make me angry 
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I was never more rejoiced in my life; for nothing can lie so handy to- 
gether as our two estates"(201). The squire,though perhaps he had nev- 
: er read machiavel,was,however,in many points,a perfect politician (202) 
Ch.3: Very artful men sometimes miscarry by fancying others wiser,or, 

in other words,greater knaves than they really are(204). Nee¥eras 
treated the doubt expressed by AllworthyJwhether the young people 
might like one another with great contempt,saying,"That parents were 
the best judges of proper matches for their children" (205). 
Ch.7: "Ay,ay," says Western,"...so you cry because I am going to marry 
you to the man you are in love with! Your mother,I remember,whimpered 
and whined just in the same manner...¥(216). 
Ch.9: He did indeed consider a parity of fortune and circumstances to 
be physically as necessary an ingredient in marriage,as differences of 
sexes,or any other(221) essential; and had no apprehension of his 
daughter's failing in love with a poor man,than with any ete» animal 
of a different species. He became,therefore,like one thunderstruck at 
his sister's relation....The first use he made of the power of speech, 
` after his recovery from the sudden effects of his astonishment,was to 
-discharge a round volley of oaths and imprecations(223). The wit... 
lies in desiring another to kiss your a---for having just before threa 
“-tened to kick his; for I have observed accurately,that no one desires 
you to kick that which belongs to himself,nor offers to kiss th&b part 
in another....En town nothing can be more common than for the finest 
gentlemen to perform this ceremony every day to their superiors, with- 
out having that favour once requested of tiem(224). 
Ch.10: "... I'd taught the son of a whore to meddle with meat for his 
master...The son of a bitch was always good at finding a hare sitting, 
and be rotted to'n: I little thought what puss he was looking after... 
Little did I think when I used to love him for a sportsman that he was 
all the the a poaching after my daughter...What the devil had she to 
do wi'n% He did not come there a courting to her; he came there a 
hunting with me"(226). He swore if he caught him at uis house,he would 
qualify him to run for the gelding's plate(227). Thwackum produced the 
record uoon his breast,where the handwriting of Mr Jones remained very 
legible in black and blue(229). 
Ch.l4: "You don't imagine,I hope," cries the squire,"that I have 
taught her any such things." "Your ignorance,brother," returned she, 
Nas the great Milton says,almost subdues my patience." The reader may, 
_ perhaps,suëdue his own patience,if he searches for this in Milton(239) 
é BK VII 
Chel: The world hath been often compared to the theatre....Tnus the 
hypocrite may be said to be a player; and indeed the Greeks called the 
both by one and the same name(241). A 
Ch.3: "Argue with me,child!" replied Mrs Western; " ...the ancient phil 
-osophers,such as Socrates, Alcibiades,and others did not use to argue 
with their scholars(246)....I have known many couples,who have entire- 
ly disliked each other,lead very comfortable (lives| genteel), Believe me, 
child,I know thes things better than you. You will allow me,I think, 
to have seen the world,in which I have not an acquaintance who would 
not rather be thought to dislike her husband than to like her. The 
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contrary is such out-of-fashion romantic nonsense,that the very imagin 
-ation of it is shockinh" (247). "Ho! are you come back to your polit- 
ics?" cries the squire: "as for those I despise them as much as I do a 
f--t." Which last words he accompanied and graced with the very action 
(250). 
Ch.4: And once in her life she very earnestly entreated him to carry. 
her for two months to London,which he peremptorily denied...being well 
assured that all the husbands in London are cuckolds(252). 
Ch.6: "Women never gi! their consent,man,if they can help it,'tis not 
the fashion. If I had stayed for her mother's consent,I might have bed 
a bachelor to this day"(257). Thwackum held,that if the end proposed 
was religbua (258) (as surely matrimony is),it mattered not how wicked 
were the ħeans (259). 
Ch.13: "In danger! ay,surely," cries the doctor: "who is there among 
us,who,in the most perfect health,can be said not to be in danger?" 
(288). 
BK VIII 

Chel: ...the prolegomenous or introductory chapter (301). Our modern 
authors of comedy have fallen almost universally into the error here 
hinted at; their heroes generally are notorious rogues,and their her- 
oines abandoned jades,during the first four acts; but in the fifth,the 
former become very worthy gentlemen,and the latter woemn of virtue and 
discretion: nor is the writer often so kind as to give himself the 
least trouble to reconcile or account for this mosntrous change and 
incongruity. There is,indeed,no other reason to be assigned for it, 
than becau se the play is drawing to a conclusion(306). 
Ch,3: The doctor complaindd bitterly of the undutiful behaviour of his 
patient,who would not be blooded(311). 
Che4: JOnes now walked downstairs neatly drest,and perhaps the fair 
Adonis was not a lovlelier figure; and yet he had no charms for my 
landlady; for as that good woman did not resemble Venus at all in her 
person,so neither She did/in her taste(314). 
Ch.7: The landlady: "As my first husband used to say,I may put all the 
good I have ever got by you in my eyes,and see never the worse"(325). 
Ch.9: ...an hour at which(as it was now mid-winter) the dirty fingers 
of Night would have drawn her sable curtain over the universe,had not 
the moon forbid her,who now,with a face as broad and as red as those 
of some jolly mortals,who,like her,turn night into day,began to rise 
from her bed,where she has slumbered rn ee to 
all night (331). ndirnie å, Vesper elevate? Mies mms sos be, Te sy 
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Ch. 5: the act of eating,which hath by several wise men been considered 
as extremely mean and derogatory from the philosophic dignity, must, n 
some measure performed by the greatest prince,heroe,or philosopher up 
earth....It may be doubted whether Ulysses,who by the way seems to have 
had the best stomach of all the.heroes in that eating poem of the Ody- 
ssey,ever made a better meal(1), Mrs Waters...was in 

_ the present universally-received sense of that ee P 
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applied indiscriminately to the desirable objects of all our passions 
appetites,and sehses,and is understood to be that preference which we 
give to one kind of food rather than to another (2)* But though the lov 
-e to these several objects may possibly be one and the same in all} 
cases,its operations however must be allowed to be different; for, 
how much soever we may be in love with an excellent surloin of beef,or 
bottle of Burgundy; with a damask rose,or Cremona fiddle; yet do we 
never smile,nor ogle,nor dress,nor flatter,nor endeavour by any other 
arts or tricks to gain the affection of the said beef,&c. Sigh indeed 
we sometimes may; but it is generally in the absence,not in the presen 
-ce,of the beloved object.....Now Mrs Waters and our heroe had no soon 
-er sat down together than bike former began to play this artillery 
upon the latter. But here,as we are about to attempt a description 
hitherto unassayed either in orose or verse swe think proper to invoke 
the assistance of certain aérial beings,who will,we doubt -not,come 
kindly to our aid on this occasion. "Say then,ye Graces!....what were 
the weapons now used to captivate the heart of Mr Jones." "First, from 
two lovely blue eyes,whose bright orbs flashed(3) lightning at their 
discharge,flew forth two pointed-ogles; but happily for our heroe,hit 
pnly a vast piece of beef which he was then conveying into his plate, 
and harmless spent theirforce. The afir warrior perceived their mis- 
carriage,and immediately! from her fair bosom drew forth a deadly sigh. 
A sigh which none could have heard unmoved....so soft,so sweet,so 
tender,that the insinuating air must have found its subtle way to the 
heart of our heroe,had it not luckily been driven from his ears by the 
coarse bubling of some bottled ale,which at that time he was pouring 
forth. Many other weavons did she assay; but the god of eating(if there 
be such deity,for I do not cnfidently assert it) preserved his votary; 
“e...for as love frequently preserves from the attacks of hunger,so may 
unger possi bly cu de cases,flefend us against love....No sooner then 
was the cloth removed than she again began her operations. First ,havimt 
planted her right eye sidewise against Mr Jones,she shot from its corn 
-er a most penetrating galnce; which,though great part of its force 
was spent before it reached our heroe,did not vent itself absolutely 
without effect. This the fair one perceving,hastily withdrew her eyes, 
and levelled them downwards....This smile our heroe received full in 
his eyes,and was immediately staggered with its force....A parley now 
was set on foor between the parties...."(u). 
Ch,6: Partridge was a great lover of what is called fun,and a great 
promoter of those harmless quarrels which tend ratner to the product- 
ion of comical than tragical incidents(6). "You mistake me,friend," 
cries Partridge,"...I only said your conclusion was a non sequitur,” 
"You are another," cries the serjeant,''an you come to that."(8) The 
beauty of Mr Jones highly charmed Mrs Waters's eye; but as she could 
not see his heart,she gave herself no concern about it. She could feast 
haertily at the table of love,without reflecting that some other al- 
ready had been,or hereafter might be,feasted with the same repast. A 
sentiment which,if it deals but little in refinement,deals,however,much 
in substance; and is less capricious,and perhaps less ill-natured and 
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and selfish,than the desires of those females who can be contented 
enough to abstain from the possession of their lovers,provided they ag 
sufficiently satisfied that no one else possesses them(9). 
Ch.7: That Mrs Waters had a remarkable fondness for the young ensign 
is most certain; but whether she indulged this to any very criminal 
@shgbks is not so extremely clear,unless we will supoose that women 
never grant every favour to a man but one,without granting him that 
one a&Bo(10). Mrs Waters was not of that delicate race of women who 25 
obliged to the invention of vehicles for the capacity of removing the 
-selves from one place to another,and with whom consequently a coach 
is reckoned among the necessaries of life(l2). 
BK X 
Chel: Another caution we would give thee,my good reptile,is,that thou 
dost not find out too near a re-emblance between certain characters 
here introduced; as,for instance,between the landlady who appears in 
the 7th book and her in the 9th. hou art to know,friend,that there an 
certain characteristics in which most individuals of every profession 
, and occupation agree. To Bexable to preserve these characteristics,and 
| at the same time to diversify their operations,is one talent of a good 
: writer. Again,to mark the nice distinction between two persons actuat- 
f ed by the same vice or folly is another; and,as this last talent is 
found in very few writers,so is the true discernment of it found in 
as few readers(15)....Every person,for instance,can distinguish betw- 
i een Sir Epicure Mammon and Sir Fopling Flutter; but to note the diff- 
|; erence between Sir Fopling Flutter and Sir Courtly Nyce requires a 
i moreexquisite judgment... .In reality,I apprehend every amorous widow o 
on the stage would run th: hazard of being condemned as a servile imit 
-ation of Dido,but that happily very few of our Bty-nouse critics 


understand enough of Latin to read Virgil(16). 

Ch.2: Now the little trembling hare,which the dread of all her numer- 
ous ous enemies, and chiefly ofthat cunning,cruel, carnivorous animal,man, 
had confined all the day to her lurking-place,sports wantonly o'er 

the lawns; now on some hollow tree,owl,shrill chorister of the night, 
hoots forth notes which might charm the ears of some modern connoiss- 
eurs in music;...now thieves and ruffians are awake,and honest watch- 
men fast asleep; in plain English,it was now midnight(17)# It hath 
been a custom loıg established in the polite world,and that upon very 
solid and substantial reasons,that a husband shall never enter his 
wife's apartment without first knocking at the door. The many excell- 
ent uses of this custom need scarce be hinted to a reader who hath any 
knowledge of the world; for by this means the lady hath time to adjust 
herself,or to remove any disagreeable object out of the way; for 

there are some situations in which nice and delicate women would not b 
be discovered by their husbands (18). 

Che3: She then pulled off her gloves,and displayed to the fire two 
hands,which had every property of snow in them,except that of melting. 
Her companion,who was indeed her maid,likewise pulled off her gloves, 
and discovered what bore an exact resemblance,in cold and colour,to a 
piece of frozen beef(25). 
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Ch.4: "Woman," said Mrs Abigail,"I entreat you not to make me sick. If 
‘I had fasted a month,I could not eat what had been touched by the fing 
-ers of such fellows..." "What think you of some eggs and bacon,mad- 
am?" said the landlady. "Are your eges new laid? are you certain they 
‘were laid today? ad let me have the bacon cut very nice and thin; for 
I can't endure anything that's gross..." The landlady began then to 
handle her knife; but the other stopt her,saying,"Good woman,I must 
insist upon your first washing your hands...'"(28). 
Ch,5: "That she never was more easy than at present. I am now convinc- 
ed," said Sophia,"he is not only a villain,but a low despicable wretch 
e...Yes,Honour,I am now easy; I am indeed; I am very easy;" and then s 
she burst into a violent flood of tears(34). 
Ch.8: O,Shakespear! had I thy pen! O,Hogarth,had I thy pencil!...That 
as the brother never foresaw anything at a distance,but was very sag- 
acious in immediately seeing everything the moment it had happened; 
so the sister eternally foresaw at a distance,but was not so quick- 
sighted to objects before her eyes(42)....as the sister often foresaw 
what never came to pass,so the brother often saw much more than was 
actually the truth(48). 
Ch.9: Twelve times did the iron register of time beat on the sonorous 
bell-metaljsummoning the ghosts to rise and walk their nightly round. 
In plainer language,it was twelve o'clock (i Many a woman who shrieks 
at a mouse,or a rat,may be capable of poisoning a husband; or,what is 
worse,of driving him to poison himself(45). Mrs Honour was not Tom's 
friend with her mistress,as he had been guilty of some neglect in cer- 
tain pecuniary civilities,which are by cästom due to the waiting-gentl 
-ewoman in all love affairs,and more especially in those of a clandest 
-ine kind(148). 
BK XI 

Ch.2: The other,who,like «ghost,only wanted to be spoke to,readily ans 
-wered(57). 

\Ch.§: Mrs Fitzpatrick: "Men,who in all other instances,want common 

ense,are very Machiavels in the art of loving"(67). 

Ch.5: Mrs Fitzpatrick: "Here,my dear,they make themselves amends for 
the uneasy restraint which they put on their tempers in the world; 
for I have observed(@2),the more merry and gay and good-humoured my 
husband hath at any time been in company,the more sullen and morose he 
was sure to become at our next private meeting" (73). 
Ch.6: As a miser,who hath....or as(for we dislike something in the for 
-mer simile) the tender mother,when terrified....; so Sophia... (76) 
Ch.7: Sophia answered,"Indeed,Harriet,I pity you from my soul!---But 
what could you expect? Why,why,would you marry an Irishman?" (83). 
Ch.8: Honour cries,"Indeed,madam,I did not think your ladyship would 
have made a laughing matter of it. To be called whore by such an impud 
“ent low rascal..."(85) On this subject,reader,I must stop a moment, 
to tell thee a story. The famous Nell Gwynn,stepping one day,f hoa 
house where she had made a short visit,itno her coach,saw a grat mob 
assembled,and her footman all bloody and dirty; the fellow,being asked 
by his mistress the reason of his being in that condition, answered,"I 
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have been TR ire: = impudent rascal who called’ your lady- 
ship a whore." "You blockhead," replidd Mrs Gwynn,"at this rate you 
must fight every day of your life; why,you fool,all the world knows 
it." "Do they?" cries the fellow,in a muttering voice,after he had shu 
shut the coach-door,"they shan't call me a whore's footman for all 
that." The learned Dr Cheney used to call drinking punch pouring li- 
quid fire down your throat(86). 

Ch.9: The ingenious coachman stows half a dozen with perfect ease intd 
the place of four; for well he contrives that the fat hostess,or well+ 
fed alderman,may take up no more room than the slim miss,or taper mast 
-er; it being the nature of guts,when well squeezed,to give way,and tq 
lie in a narrow compass(90). 


N But,as the law hath foolishly omitted this office of vice-husb+ 


and,or guardian to an eloped lady,and as malice is apt to denominate } 
him by a more disagreeable appellation,it was concluded that his lord- 
ship should perform all such. kind offices to the lady in secret(96). 
BK XII 
Chel: The antients may considered as a rich common,where every person 
who hath the smallest tenement in Parnassus hath a free right to fatta 
-en his muse, Or,to place it in a clear light,we moderns are to the 
antients what the poor are to the rich....All I require of my brethrey 


_\is to maintain the same strict honestty among ourselves which the mob 


JE 


show to one another. Typa from one another,is indeed highly crim- 
inal and indecent(100). 
Ch.2: "Pogh! d--n the slut!" answered the squire,"I am lamenting the 
loss of so fine a morning for hunting..." (102). 
Ch.3: Tom laid violent hands on Partridge and shook him....As we are 
apprehensive that,after all the labour which we should employ in 
painting this scene,the said reader would be very apt to skip it en- 
tirely over,we have saved ourselves that trouble. To say the truth, 
we haveyfrom this reason alone,often done great violence. to the luxur- 
iance of our genius,and have left many excellent descriptions out of 
our work,which would otherwise have been in it. And this suspicion,to 
be honest,arises,as is generally the case,from our own wicked heart; 
for we have,ourselves,been very often most horridly given to jumping, 
as we have run through the pages of voluminous historians(105). 
"What then?" replied Partridge; "...What matters the cause to me,or 
who gets the victory,if I am killed?...What are all the ringing of 
bells,and bonfires,to one that is six foot under ground?...'"(107). 
Ch.5: In strong and healthy constitutions love hath a very different 
effect from what it causes in the puny part of the species. In the lai 
-tter it generally destroys all that appetite which tends towards the 
conservation of the individual; but in the former,though it often in- 
duces forgetfulness,and a neglect of food,as well as of everything 
else; yet place a good piece of well-powdered buttock before a hungry 
lover,and he seldom fails very handsomely to play his part (114) XY 
Ch.72 In reality,a footman is often a wit as well as a beau,at the 
expence of the gentleman whose livery he wears(119). 
Ch.11: Jones now declared that they must certainly have lost their 
way; but this the guide insisted upon was impossible; a word which,in 
Kan, conversation,is, often used to signify not only improbable, but 
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often what is really very likely,and,sometimes,what hath certainly hap 
-pened; an hyperbolical violence like that which is so frequently offe 
-red to the words infinite and(134) and eternal; by the former of which 
it is usual to express a distance of half a yard,and by the latter,a 
duration of five minutes. And thus it is as usual to assert the imposs- 
ibility of losing what is already actually lost (135). 

Ch.12: "Me vil tell you," said the king of the gypsies,"how the differ- 
ence is between you and us. My people rob your people,and your people 
rob one anoder"(142). 

Ch.13: Being denied the nourishment of sleep,Partridge took all opport- 
unities to supply its place with every other kind of nourishment,and 
was neverebetter pleased than when he arrived at an inn,nor ever more 
dissatisfied than when he was again forced to leave it(144). He began 
to harangue in the following manner. "Certainly,sir,if ever man deserv- 
ed a young lady,you deserve Madam Western; for what a vast quantity of 
love must a man have,to be able to live upon it without any other food, 
as you do? I am positive I have eat thirty times as(145) much within 
these last twenty-four hours as your honour,and yet am I almost famish§@ 
-ed....And yet I can't tell how it is,but your honour is seemingly in 
perfect good health,and you never looked better nor fresher in your 
life, It must Gertainly\be) love that you live upon(146)%...You should 
say alienus....I remember my old schOolmaster,who was a prodigious scho 
-lar,used often to say,Polly matete cry town As my daskalon. The Engl- 
ish of which,he told ue, Was, That a child may sometimes teach his grand- 
mother to suck eggs/“I have lived to a fine purpose,truly,if I au to be 
taught ny grammar at this time of day"(147)....As J_nes had the vices o 
of a warm disposiition,he was entirely free from those of a cold one 


(148). 


; BK XIII 
]Ch,2: The learned Dr Misaubin used to say,that the proper direction to 
| &im was To Dr Misaubin,thsthe World(155). The porter,who,from the modes 
y -ty of the knock, had conceived no high idea of the person approaching,c 
conceived but little better from the appearance of Mr Jones....I have 
often thought that,by the particular description of Cerberus,the porter 
of hell,in the 6th Aeneid,Virgil might possibly intend to satirize the 
porters of the great men in his time....Nothing more aggravates ill 
success than the near approach to good. The gamester,who loses his par- 
ty at piqut by a single point,laments his bad luck ten times as much as 
he who never(157) came within a prospect of the game. So in a lottery, 
the proprietors of the next numbers to that which wins the keéätrÿrize, 
are apt to account themselves much more unfortunate than their fellow- 
sufferers. In short,these kind of hairbreadth missings of happiness 
‚look like the insults of Fortune,who may be considered as thus playing 
‘tricks with us,and wanténly diverting herself at our expense(15 g? 
| 3 j at position of some writers o 
zu mer ee as loves for however delicious 
romance,that a man can live altog or apretites,it is most 
repasts this may afford to some of our nies refore,who have placed 
certain it can afford none to others. Those, the ? 


too great a confidence in such writers,have experienced their error 
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allaying hunger,than(173) a rose is capable od eisen the ear,or a 
violin of gratifying the smell(174). 

Ch.#: The mask answered: "And are you so little versed in the sex,to 
imagine you can well affront a lady more than by entertaining her with 
your passion for another woman?..."(177). Jones had never less inclina- 
tion to an amour at present; but gallantry to the ladies was among his 
principles of honour; and he held it as much incumbent on him to accept 
a challenge to love,as if it had been a challenge to fight (178). 

Ch.8: "Indeed ‚mamma, " cried the child,"I shan't die;...let heaven be 
ever so fine a place,I had rather stay here and starve with you and my 
papa,than go to it"(181). Mrs Miller: "This was a love-match,as they 
call it,on both sides; that is,a match between two beggars. I must,inde 
-ed,say,I never saw a fonder couple; but what is their fondness good 
for,but to torment each other?"(182) 

Ch.9: Jones knew the tacit consideration upon which all Lady Bellaston 
ls favours were conferred; and as his necessity obliged him to accept 
them,so his honour,he concluded,forced him to pay the price(186). 

Ch.11: He understood the silent reproach,and replied to it thus: "0 my 
Sophia! my only love! you cannot hate or despise me more for what happ- 
ened there,than I do myself; but yet do me the justice to think,that my 
heart was never unfaithful to you. That had no share in the folly I 
was guilty of; it was even then unalterably, yours..."(191)}# 

Ch.l2: The elegant Lord Shaftesbuty somewhere objects to telling too 
much truth: by which it may be fairly inferred,that,in some cases, to 
lie is not only excusable, but commendable(195). 

BK XIV 
x Cë.: Jones: "I do not fancy women are so apt to fall in love; but you 
have gone far beyond common gallanteries(211)....Lookee,Mr Nightingale, 

I am no canting hypocrite,nor do I pretend to the gift of chastity,more 
than my neighbours. I have been guilty with w pen ‚I own it; but am not 

“conscious that I have ever injured any"(212)7%..This Nightingale was ir 
thegordinary transactions of life a man of strict honour,and,what is 
more rare among young gentlemen of the town,one of strict honesty too; 
yet in affairs of love he was somewhat ‘iene in his morals(213). 

Ch.5: Mrs Miller: "No,Mr Jones,the words 'dishonourable birth! are non- 
sense,as my dear,dear husband used to say,unless the word 'dishonour- 
able! be applied to the parents; for the children can derive no real 
dishonour from an act of which they are intirely innocent"(216). 

Ch.6: Partridge: "Miss Nancy...was a little hungry,it seems,and so sat 
down to dinner before grace was said; and so there is a child coming fc 
for the Foundling Hospital"(218). 

Ch.7: Nightingale: "Comson sense,indeed,warrants all you say; but yet 
you well know the opinion of the world is so contrary to it,that,was I 
to marry a whore,though my own, I should be ashamed of ever showing my 
face again"(223). 

Ch.10: It is no unusual thing for both parties to be overreached in a 
bargain,though the one must be always the greater loser; as was he who 
sold a blind horse,and received a bad note in payment(235). 
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BK XV 

Ch.2: I remember a wise old gentleman who used to say,"When children 

re doing nothing,they are doing mischief."...When the effects of fema- 
le jealousy do not appear openly in their proper colours of rage and 
fury,we may suspect that mischievous passion to be at work privately, 
and attempting to undermine,what it doth not attack above-ground(238). 
"And is it possible," cried Lord Fellamar,"that a young creature with s 
such perfections should think of bestowing herself so unworthily?" (241) 
"Alas! my Ird,'" answered Lady Bellaston, "consider the country---the 
bane of all young women is the country. There they learn a set of rom- 
antic notions of love,and 1 know not what folly,which this town and 
good company can scarcely eradicate in a whole winter"(241). 
Ch.4: "In my opinion," said my lord,"no woman ‚ver had hald Miss West- 
ern's charms." "Yes,ggs}@¥@ my lord," replied Lady Bellaston,looking 
in the glass,"there have been women with more than half her charms,I 
assure you; not that 1 need lessen her on that account"(247). 
Ch.5: "And will you take my maid away fro: me?" said Sophia. "Yes,in- 
deed,madam,willi," cries the squire: "...I will get another maid,and 
a better maid than this,who,I'd lay five pounds to a crown,is no more a 
maid than my grannum..."(253). 
Ch.6: "Mr Western," said Mrs Western,"I think you daily improve in ign- 
orance. I protest you are grown an arrant bear." "No more a bear than 
yourself,sister Western," said the squire. "Pox!...I am no bear,no,nor 
no dog neither,though I know somebody,that is something that begins 
with a b..."(256). 
Ch.9: "O my dear friend!" cries Jones,"I am so entangled with this wom- 
an,that I know not how to extricate myself. In love,indeed! no,my 
friend,but I am under obligation to her,and very great ones..." "Pooh!" 
answered Nightingale,"you are not the first upon whomshe hath conferred 
obligations of this kind(267)....I have it,my boy! I have found out a 
sure method; propose marriage to her...Ay,propose marriage,and she wil 
declare off in a moment"(268)....Lady Bellaston's reply: "...When I rea 
over your serious epistle,I could,from its coldness and formality,have 
sworn...that we had for many years composed that monstrous animal a 
husband and wife...(269) I see you are a villain! and I despise you 
from my soul...(270). 
Ch.11: &rabèlla Hunt had been married young by her relations to an old 
Turkey(274) merchant....With him she lived without reproach,but not 
without pain,in a state of great denial,for about 12 years; and her 
virtue was rewarded by his dying and leaving her very rich (275). 

BK XVI 

Ch.2: The captain replied,"I see,sir,you are below my notice...I am 
sorry I have dirtied my fingers with you."...When the captain was dep- 
arted,the squire sent many curses and some menaces after him; but as 
these did not set out from his lips till the officer was at the bottom 
of the stairs,and grew louder and louder as he was more and more remote 
ae not reach his ears,or at least did not retard his departure 
205). 
Ch.3: Though vexation hath not the same effect on all persons as it 
usually hath on a widow,whose appetite it often renders sharper than it 
can be rendered by the air on Bansted Bowns,or Salisbury Pâlain; yet th 
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sublimest grief,notwithstanding what sone ppopèe may say to the contr- 
ary,will eat at last. And Sophia herself,after some little considerati 
began to dissect the fowl$...For if a fowl with three legs be so inva 
luable a Guriosity,...at what price shall we esteem a bird which so 
totally contradicts all the laws of animal oeconomy,as to contain a 
letter in its belly?(290) 

_\ Siete She was no sooner gone,than the squire(having first shut the door 
ejaculated twenty bitches,and as many hearty curses against her(295). 
Ch.9: Nor could Mrs Fitzpatrick forbear making him a present of a lock 
at parting,by which if he had understood nothing,he must have had no 
understanding in the language of the eyes. In reality,it confirmed his 
fesolution of returning to her no more(315). 

BK XVIII 
Ch.12: "And yet,Mr Jones,have I not enough to resent? After what past a 
at Upton,so soon to engage in a new amour with another woman,while I 
fancied,and you pretended,your heart was bleeding for me? Indeed,you 
have acted strangely..."(404). "If I am to judge,said she,"of the fut- 
ure by the past,my image will no more remain in your heart when I am 
out of your sight,than it will in this glass when I am out of the 
room," "By heaven,by all that is sacred!" said Jones,"it never was out 
of my heart. ‘The delicacy of your sex cannot conceive the grossness of 
ours,nor how little one sort of amour has to do with the heart''(405) 
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Richard Poore,Bishop of Salisbury 
The Nun's Rule(Ancren Riwle): When you have to go to your parlour 
window,learn from your maid who it is that is come; for it may be some 
one -whom you ought to shun; and,when you must needs go forth,make the 
sign of ¢hessross carefully on your mouth,ears,and eyes,and on your 
breast also....Eve,in Paradise,held a long conversation with the serp 
-ent,and told him all the lesson that God had taught her and Adam 
concerning the apple....Do you...imitate...not the cackling Eve, Where 
-fore,let an anchoress...keep silence as much as ever she can and may. 
}|Let her not have the hen's nature. When the hen has laid,she must need 
‚\cackle. And what does she get by it? Straightway comes the chough 
and robs her of her eggs...(17). You shall not possess any beast,my 
dear sisters,except only a cat....Wear no iron,norfhaircloth,nor hedge 
-hog skins; and do not beat yourselves therewith,not with a scoruge 
of leather thongs,nor leaded(18). 
Sir Richard Steele 
Mr Bickerstaff Visits a Friend: Persons in the married state often 
want such a monitor; and pine away their days,by looking upon the 
same condition in anguish and murmur,which carries with it in the 
Opinion of others a complication of all the pleasures of life,and a 
retreat from its inquietudes....The boys and girls strive who shall 
come first,when they think it is 1 that am knocking at the door; and 
that child whieh loses the race to me runs back again to tell the fa- 
ther it is Mr Bickerstaff....My friend said: "Nay,if Mr Bickerstaff 
marries a child of any of his old companions,I hope mine shall have 
the preference; there is Mrs Mary is now sixteen,and would make him 
as fine a widow as the best of them"(154)....The lady said with a 
smile: "Mr Bickerstaff,do not believe a word of what he tells you; I 
shall live still to have you for my second,as I have often promised 
you,unless he takes more care of himself..."(156). I went home,con- 
sidering. the different conditions of a married life and that of a bach 
-elor; and I must confess it struck me with a secret concern,to refl- 
ect,that whenever I go off I shall leave no traces behind me. In this 
pensive mood I returned to my family; that is to say,to my maid,my dog 
and my cat,who only can be the better or worse for what happens to me 
(157). 
Recollections of Childhood: Thus we groan under tafe; and bewail those 
who are relieved from it(159). 
i Joseph Addison 
Sir Roger at Church: As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregat- 
ion,he keeps them in very good order,and will suffer nobody to sleep 
in it besides himself; for if by any chance he has been surprised into 
a short nap at sermon,upon recovering out of it he stands up and looks 
about him,and if he sees anybody else nodding,either wakes them him- 
self,or sends his servant to them....Sometimes,when he is pleased with 
the matter of his devotion,he pronounces Amen three or four times to 
the same pRayer; and sometimes stands up when everybody else is upon 
their knees,to count the congregation,or see if any of his tenants 


are eieeing (61). 
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The Royal Exchang : Nature seems to have taken a peculiar caré to diss 
-eminate the blessings among the different regions of the world,with a 
an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic among mankind....The 
food often grows in one country,and the sauce in another. The fruits 
of Portugal are corrected by the products of Barbadoes; the infusion 
of a China plant sweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. The Phil- 
ippine Islands give a flavour to our European bowls. The single dress 
of a woman of quality is often the product of a hundred climates(163). 
The muff and the fan come together from the different ends of the 
earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid zone,and the tippet from be- 
neath the pole....Natural historians tell us,that bo fruit grows origi 
“nally among us besides ips and haws,acorns and pig-nuts...; that our 
climate itself,and without the assistance of art,can make no further 
adavances towards a plum than to a sloe,and carries an apple to no 
greater a perfection than a crab: that our melons,our peaches,our 
figs,our apricots,and cherries,are strangers among us,imported in diff 
-erent ages....We repair our bodies by the drugs of America,and repose 
ourselves under Indian canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calles the vine- 
yards of France our gardens; the spice-islands our hotbeds; the Pers- 
ians our silk-weavers,and the Chinese our potters....While we enjoy 
the remotest products of the north and south,we are free from those 
extremities of weather which give them birth....There are not more 
useful members in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit mankind 
together in a mutual intercourse of good offices,distribute the gifts 
of nature,find work for the poor,and wealth to the rich,and magnific- 
ence to the great (164). 

Samuel Richardson : 
Letter to Lady Bradshaigh: I go through the Park once or twice a week 
to my little retirement,but I will for a week together be in it every 
day three or four hours,at your comrand,till you tell me you have seen 
a person who answers to tiis description,namely short; rather plump 
than emaciated,notwithstanding his complaints; about five feet five 
inches;....one hand generally in his bosom,the other a cane in it...; 
looki.ıg directly fore-right,as passers-by would imagine,but observing 
all that stirs on either hand of him without moving his short neck;... 
of a light brown: complexion;...smoothish-faced and ruddy-cheeked;... 
a regular even pace,stealing away ground rather than seeming to rid 
it; a gey eye too often overclouded by mistiness from the head; by 
Chance lively; very lively it will be if he have hope of seeing a 
lady whom he loves and honours; his eye always on the ladies;...as he 
(173) approaches a lady his eye is never fixed first upon her face,but 
upon her feet,and thence he raises it up pretty quickly for a dull 
eye...(174). 

Henry Fielding 
Joseph Andrews: Mr Adams discharged the bill,and they were both sett- 
ing out,having agreed to ride and tie; a method of travelling much 
used by persons who have but one horse between them....The two travel- 
lars set out together,one on horseback,the other on foot: now,as it 
generally happens that he on horseback outgoes him on foot, the custom 
is,that,when he arrives at the distance agreed Won,he is to dismount, 
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tie the horse to some gate,tree,post,or other thing and then proceed 
on foot; when the other comes up to the horse he unties him,mounts,and 
gallops on,till,having passed by his fellow-traveller,he likewise arri 
-ves at the place of tying(175)....Such was Joseph's beauty,that it 
had made some impression even on that piece of flint which Mrs Tow-Wou 
“se wore in her bosom by way of heart (176); +. «The RART: "...To confess 
the truth,...I pity an author who is present at the murder of his wer 
workss" The poet: "Nay...the works of most modern authors,like dead- 
born childfen,cannot be murdered"(179). 

Horace Walpole : 
To Nannah More: Tnis constitutes me totally a prisoner. But why should 
I not be so? What business had I to live to the brink of seventy-nine? 
And why should one litter the world at that age? Then,I thank God,I 
have vast blessings; I have preserved my eyes,ears,and teeth; I have 
no pain left; and I would bet with any dormouse that it cannot out- 
sleep me(197)....Nay,does the world present a pleasing scene? Are not 
the devils escaped out of the swine,and overrunning the earth head- 
long?...How I like Camilla?AI do not care to say how little....This 
author knew the world and penetrated characters before she stepped 
over the threshold; and now she has,seen so much of it,she has little 

| or no insight at all(198). i 

Edward Gibbon ž 
The Autobiography: When I contemplate the common lot of mortality,I 
must acknowledge that I have drawn a high prize in the lottery of life 
-eeeethe double fortune of my birth in a free and enlightened country, 
in an honourable and wealthy family,is the lucky chance of a unit 
against millions. The general probability is about three to one that 
a new-born infant will.not live to complete his fiftieth year. I have | 
now passed that age...."The madness of superfluous health" I have neve 
known,but my tender constitution has been fortified by time(215).... 
Shall I add that,since the failure of my first wishes,I have never 
entertained any serious thoughts of a matrimonial connection?...The 
freedom of my writings has indeed provoked an implacable tribe; but,as 
I was safe from the stings,I was soon accustomed to the buzzing of 
the hornets,...I cannot boast of the friendship or favour of princes; 
the patronage of English literature has long since been devolved on 
our booksellers,and the measure of their liberality is the least amb- 
iguous test of our common success....The present is a fleeting moment, 
the past is no more; and our prospect of futurity is dark and doubt- 
jful. This day may possibly by my last: but the laws of probability,so 
true in general,so fallacious in particular,still allow about fifteen 
rouen leles.. Tits aubamnal FOLIES KIT be exemplified in the lives 
of Voltaire,Hume,and many other men of letters....Two causes,the abb- 
reviation of time,and the failure of hope,will always tinge with a 
browner shade the evening of life(217), 

Sir Walter Scott ine 
Rob Roy: "Indeed!" said I,..."why, Andrew [ Fairservice}yyou know all 
the secrets of this family." "If I ken them,I can keep them."...And he 
began to dig with a great senblanedpf assiduity...."Ye maun ken, then, 
nn it imports you to know,that Miss Vernon is--- 
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Here,breaking off,he sucked in both his cheeks till his lantern jaws 
and long chin assumed the appearance of a pair of nutOcrackers,winked 
hard once more,frowned,shook his head,and seemed to think his physiog- 
nomy had completed the information which his tongue had not fully 

told (235). 

W.M. Thackeray 
Henry Esmond: By the time Dick[Steele] had cone to that part of the 
poem[The Campaign],wherein the bard[Addison] describes,as blandly as 
though he were recording a dänce at the opera,or a harmless bout of 
bucolick cudgelling at a village fair,that bloody and ruthless part of 
our campaign,with the remembrance thereof every soldier who bore a part 
in it must sicken with shame---when we were ordered to ravage Wid: lay 
waste the Elector's country...(298),Esmond says: "...I admire your 
art: the murder of the campaign is done to military musick like a bat- 
tle at the opera,and the virgins shriek in harmony,as our victorious 
grenadiers march into their villages....You talk of the ‘listening 
soldier fixed in sorrow,;' the ‘leader's grief swayed by generous pity 
to my belief the leader cared no more for bleating flocks than he did” 
for infants' cries....You hew out of your polished verses a stately 
image of súttëng victory; I tell you 'tis an uncouth,distorted, savage 
idol; hideous,bloody,and barbarous....You great poets should show it 
as it is---ugly and horrible,not beautiful and serene...." Addison: 
",..In our polished days,and according to the rules of art,'tis imposs 
-ible that the Muse should depict tortures or begrime her hands with 
the horrors of war. These are indicated rather than described; as in 
the Greek tragedies....; Agamemnon is slain(299),or Medea's children 
destroyed,away from the scene(300)....Death itself respects him[Marl- 
borough],and passes by him to lay others low"(301). 
| Austin Dobson 

SééftstLibrary: Among Gray's papers was one inscribed Dialogue of 
Books. e "Suddenly alarmed with a great hubbub of Tongues," he finds 
that his books are talking to one another...The gallant M. Bussy-Rabu- 
tin,himself pining for an interchange of compliments with a neighbour- 
ing Catullus,is hopelessly penned in by a hulking edition of Strabo, 
and cannot: possibly arrive to the assistance of his belle cousine Mme 
de Sévigné....Great fat Dr Cheyne husk#iy mutters his own adage, "Ever 

an after forty is either a fool or a Physician."...A pert exclamation 
from a seif-sufficient Vade Mecum prevekes the owner of the library to 
so hearty an outburst of merriment that the startled tomes at once (367 
shrink back into "uncommunicating muteness."(368)....His Decameron... 
was filled with marginalia identifying Boccaccio's sources of inspirat 
-ion and principal imitators....His patience,accuracy,zesearch,were 
not less extraordinary than his odd,out-of-the-way knowledge. In the 
Voyages de Bergeron that author says: "Mango Cham fut noié." No,com-' 
ments Gray,decisively,"Muncac® or Mangu-Khanw was not drowned,but in 
reality slain in China at the siege of Hochew in 1258.",..Which of us 
would not be reduced to "combining our information"(like the ingenious 
writer on Chinese Metaphysics) as to "mangoes" and "great Chams" ! (369) 
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Gray was not a marrying man. Yet one feels half sorry that he was nev- 
er united to "Your oblig'd & obedient Henrietta Jane Speed" with her 
£30,000,her house in town,and her "china and jap- infinite." Still 
more to be resented is the freak of Fate which transformed the del- 
ightful Melissa of the Long Story into the berouged French Baronne 
who,sixteen years later,in company with her lap-dogs,piping bullfinch, 
and cockatoo,arrived from the Hage as Mme de la Perrière, and "inis- 
tress at London''(371). 

Thomas Hardy 
Far From the Madding Crowd: In comparison with cities Weatherbury was 
immutable. The citizen's Then is the rustic's Now. In London,twenty or 
thirty years ago are old times; in Paris ten years,or five; in Weather 
bury three or four score years were included in the mere present,and 
nothing less than a century set a mark on its face or tone. Five dec- 
ades hardly modified the cut of a gaiter,the embroidery of a smock- 
frock,by the breadth of a hair. Ten generations failed to alter the 
turn of a single phrase. In these Wessex nooks the busy out-sider's 
ancient times are only old; his old times are still new; his present 
is futurity(374). "She blushes at the insult,” murmured Bathsheba, 
watchi:8 the pink fish which arose and overspread the neck and should 
-ers of the ewe where they were left bare by the clicking @ipars---a 
flush which was enviable,for its delicawggby many queens of coteries, 
and would have been creditable for its promptness,to any woman in the 
world....There is a loquacity that tells nothing,which was Bathsheba's 
and there is a silence which says much: that was Gabriel's(375). 4 

Andrew Lang 
New and Oid Letters to Dead Authors: For,Sir!Chaucer!,you are an auth- 
or that feeds many a learned man,almost as the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans do,for we read neither the ancients not you,but we pay the learn- 
ed to write about you and them(380). You could not endure to punish 
fair Cressid for her perfidy,but the tale is told out,and the punish- 
ment meted by a Scottish clerk, Robert Henrysonfin Ine Testament of 
Cresseid},who shows us how Cresseid became a leper among the leper 
fold,and how Troilus,riding back once more from battle into Troy,saw 
her,and knew her not in her altered guise: "And with ane blenk it 
come into his thocht/That he sumtyme hir face befoir had sene./.../ 
For knichtlie pietie and megmoriall/Of fair Cresseid,amd-gyrdill can 
he tak,/Ane purs of gold and mony gay jowall,/And in the skirt of Cre- 
sseid doun can swak;/Than raid away,and not ane word he spak..."(381). 
Surely: if yours be the sweetest first meeting of young lovers,Master 
Henryson's is the saddest last meeting of old lovers parted,and shamed 
and smitten over hard by change of fortune and stroke of time(382). 

Richard Jefferies 
The Open Air: The cawing of the rooks in February shows that the time 
is coming when their nests will be re-occupied. They resort to the tre 
trees,and perch above the old nests to indicate their rights; for in 
the rookery possession is the law.... In the slow dull cold of winter 
even these noisy birds are quiet....But as soon as the waters begin to 
make a sound in February,running in the ditches and splashing over 
stones,the rooks.commence the speeches and conversations which will 
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continue till late into the following autumn....On the ground couples 
alight near each other,on the trees they perch near each other,and in 
the air fly side by side. Like soldiers each has his comrade. Wedged 
in the ranks every man looks like his fel:ow,and there seems no tie 
between them but a common discipline, Intimate acquaintance with bar- 
rack or camp life would show that every one had his friend (383)....All 
through the winter,say October,these pairs keep together, though lost 
in the general mass to the passing spectator....The lark race after 
each other twittering....All at once one checks his pursuit, forgets 
the inmediate object,and rises,singing as-he soars. The notes fall 
from the air over the dark wet earth,over the dank grass,and broken 
withered fern of the hedges,and listening to them it seems for a mom- 
ent spring. There is sunshine in the song: the lark and the light 

are one. He gives us a few minutes of summer in February days. In May 
he rises before as yet the dawn is come,and the sunrise flows down to 
us under through his notes (384)....Put the lark then for winter,a 
sign of hope,a certainty of summer. Put,too,the sheathed bud,for if 
you search the hedge you will find the buds there,on tree and bush, 
carefully wrapped around with the case which protects them as a cloak. 
Put,too,the sharp needles of the green corn; let the wind clear it of 
snow a little way,and show that under coldklod and colder snow the 
green thing pushes up,knowiag that sumuer must come (385)....The fixed 
observer who hardly goes a mile from ho.e is like the man who sits 
still by the edge of a crowd,and by-and-by his lost companion returns 
to him. To walk about in search of persons in a crowd is well known to 
be the worst way of recovering them. Sit still and they will often 
come by. In a far mor certain mauner this is the case with birds and 
animals....You should face the mire and slippery path. Nature yields 


L_Dmothing to the sybarite(387)....The rabbit sits in the bunches of long 


= 


grass,but he does not like the drops of rain or dew on it to touch 
him. Water lays his fur close,and mats it,instead of running off and, 
leaving him sleek. As he hops a little way at a time on the mound he 
chooses his route almost as we pick ours in the mud and pools of Feb- 
ruary (388)....If it is only a thrush out it is a pleasure to see him 
at his ease and,as he deems,unobserved. If a bird or animal thinks 
itself noticed it seldom does much,some will eease singing immediate- 
ly they are looked at(389). 
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ED. RICHARD MAKEON 
(THE RANDOM HOUSE). 
POSTERIOR ANALYTICS (ANALYTICA POSTERIORA) ,tr. G.R.G.Mure. 
BK I,CHi2: The premisses must be the causes of the conclusion, better 
# known than it,and prior to it; its causes,since we possess scientif- 
ay c knowledge of a thing only when we know its cause; prior,in order to 
causes; antecedently known,this antecedent knowledge being not our 
ÿ mere understanding of the meaning,but knowledge of the fact as well. 
Now "prior" and "better known" are ambiguous terms,for there is a di- 
% fference between what is prior and better known in the order of being 
> and what is prior and better knwon to man . 1 mean that objects near- 
er to sense are prior and better known to man; objects without qualif- 
ication prior and better known are those further from sense. Now the Ñ 
most universal causes are furthest from sense and particular causes aE 
are nearest to sense,and they are thus exactly opposed to one another 
(112) 
BK II,CH.19: Scientific knowledge through demonstration is impossible 
unless a man knows t.e primary immediate premisses. But there are ques 
-tions which might be raised in respect of the apprehension of these 
immediate premisses: one might not only ask whether it is of the same 
kind as the apprehension of the conclusions,but also whether there is 
or is not scientific knowledge of both; or scientific knowledge of 
the latter,and of the former a different kind of knowledge; and,furth- 
er,whether the developed states of knowledge gre not inaate but come 
to be in us,or are innate but at first unnoticed. Now it is strange 
if we possess them from birth; for it means that we possess apprehens- 
ions more accurate than demonstration and fail to notice them. If on 
the other hand we acquire them and do not previously possess them, 
how could we apprehend and learn without a basis of pre-existent know 
-ledge?(184).... These states of knowledge are neither inate in a det 
-erminate form,not developed from other higher states of knowldge,but 
from sense-perception, It is like a paut in battle stopped by first 
one man making a stand and then another,until the original formation 
has been restored....When a number of logically indiscrininableigeess 
particulars has made a stand,the earliest universal is present in the 
soul: for ‘the act though) of sense-perception is of the particular,®& 
its content is universal---is man,for example,not the man Callias. A 
fresh stand is made among these rudimentary universals,and the process 
does not cease until the indivisible concepts,the true universals,are 
established: e.g. such and such a species of animal is a step towards 
the genus animal(185)....There will be no scientific knowledge of the 
primary premisses,and since except intuition nothing can be truer than 
scientific knowledge,it will be intuition that apprehends the primary 
premisses---a -esult which also follows from the fact that demonstrat- 
ion cannot be the originative source of demonstrationynor,consequently 
scientific knowledge of scientific knowledge. If,therefore,it is the os 


th i f true thi t scientifi£rS#08éns, intuition 
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ON SOPHISTICAL REFUTATIONS(DE SOPHISTICIS ELENCHIS),tr. W.A.Pickard - 
Cambridge. 
CH.1: This happens with arguments,as also elsewhere,through a certain 
likeness between the genuine and the sham. For physically some people 
are in a vigorous condition,while others merely seem to be so by blowi 
-ing and rigging themselves out as the tribesmen do their victims for 
sacrifice; and some people are beautiful thanks to their beauty,while 
others eem to be so,by dint of embellishing themselves. So it is,too, 
with inanimate things; ...things made of litharge and tin seem to be 
of silver,while those made of yellow metal look golden....lt is imposs 
-ible in discussion to bring safctual things discussed: we use their 
names as synbols instead of them} and therfore we suppose that what 
follows in the names,follows in the things as well(208)....There exist 
both reasoni and refutation that is apparent but not real. Now for 
some people (se\it/vet ter worth while to seem to be wise,than to be wise 
without seeming to be(for the art of the sophist is the semblance of 
~N wisdom without the reality...) (209) 

CH.342 For in the case of all discoveries the results of previous lab- 
ours that have been handed down from others have been advanced bit by 
bit by those who have taken them on,whereas the original discoveries 
generally make an advance that is small at first though much more use- 
ful than the development which later springs out of them....In every- 
thing,as the sayi.g is,"the first start is the main part": and for 

his reason S\als9 the most difficult; for in proportion as it is 
most potent in its influence,so it is smallest in its compass and ther 
-efore most difficult to see: whereas when this is once discovered,it, 
is easier to add and develop the remainder in connexion with it....The 
training given by the paid professors of contentious arguments was like 
the treatment of the matter by Gorgias. For they used to hand out 
speeches to be learned by heart....For they used to suppose that they 
trained people by imparting to them not the art but its products,as 
though any one professing that he would impart a form of knowledge to 
obviate any pain in the feet,were then not to teach a man the art of 
shoe-making or the sources whence he can acquire(211) anything of the 
kind,but were to present him with several kinds of shoes of all sorts: 
ver ri has helped to meet his need,but has not imparted an art to him 
212). 
PHYSICS(PHYSICA),tr. R.P.Hardie & R.K.Gaye. : 
BK I,CH.1: We do not think that we know a thing until we are acquaint- 
ed with its primary conditions or first principles,and have carried ouf 
analysis as far as its simplest elements...The natural way of doing 
this is to start from the things which are more knowable and obvious 
to us and proceed towards those which ape clearer and more knowable by 
nature; for the same things are not "knowable®relatively to us" and 
"knowable'" without qualification....Now what is to us plain and obvi- 
ous at first is rather confused masses,the elements and principles of 
which become known to us later by analysis. Thus we must advance from 
generalities to particulars; for it is a whole that is bestgknown to 
sense-perception,and a generality is a kind of whale,comprehending 
many things within it,like parts. Much the same thing happens in the 
relation of the name to the formula....Similarly a child begins by cal 

ing all men "father" and all women "mother",but later on distinguish- 
es each of them(218 a oe á 
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CH.7: Generally things which come to be,come to be in different ways: 
1. by change of shape,as a statue; 2. by addition,as things which 
grow; 3. by taking away,as the Hermes from the stone; 4. by putting 
together,as a house; 5. by alteration,as things which "turn" in resp- 
ect of their material substance. It is plain that these are all cases 
of coming to be from a substratum (231)? 
BK II,CH33: In one sense,then,that out of which a thing comes to be 
and which persists,is called "cause",e.g. the bronze of the statue,the 
silver of the bowl,and the genera of which the bronze and the silver 
are species. In another sense the form or the archetype,i.e. the state 
-ment of the essence,and its genera,are called "causes"(e.g. of the 
octave the relation of 2:1,and generally number),and the parts in the 
definition(240). Again the primary source of change or coming to rest; 
e.g. the man who gave advice is a cause,the father cause of the child, 
and generally what makes of what is made and what causes change of wee 
what is changed. Again in the sense of end or "that for the sake of 
which" a thing is done,e.g. health is the cause of walking about.... 
reduction of flesh,purging,drygs,or surgical instruments are means 
towards heslth{?41)It follows that there are several causes of the 
same thing...e.g. both the art of the sculptor and the bronze are caus 
-es. of the statue (241)8 
BK IV,CH.12: It is clear that time is not described as fast or slow 
but as many or few and as long and short....Not only do we measure the 
movement by the time,but also the time by the movement, because they de 
-fine each other(294)....A thing,then,will be affected by time, just 
as we are accustomed to say that time wastes things away and (ail \that) 
things grow old through time,and that there is oblivion owing to the 
lapse of time,but we do not say the same of getting to know or becoms 
ing young or fair. For time is by its nature the cause rather of dec 
.... Things which are always are not,as such,ia time....None of them is 
affected by time,which indicates that,they are not in time(295). 
CH. 13: The "now" is the link of time?! (for it connects past and futur 
-e time),and it is a limit ofgtime(for it is the beginning of the one 
and the end of the other) (298)....."Presently" or "just" refers to the 
part of future time which is near the indivisible present "now"(297). 


OF GENERATION & CORRUPTION (DE GENERATIONE ET CORRUPTIONE),tr. H. He 
Joachim. 

BK I,CH.1: The underlying something always remains identical and one; 
and change of such a substratum is what we call altering(471). 

CH.3: For coming-to-be necessarily implies the pre-existence of some- 
thing which potentially ‘is",but actually "is not"; and this something 
is spoken of both as "being" and as "not-being"(479). 

CH.5: And this increase is due on the one hand to the accession of 
something,which is called "food" and is said to be "contrary" to flesh 
but on the other hand to the transformation of this food into the same 
form as that of flesh....For in one sense "Like grows by Like",but in 


another sense "Unlike grows by Unlike" (490). a 
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CH.7: Most thinkers are unanimous in maintaining that "like" is alw- 
ays unaffected by "like",because(as they argue) neither of two "lik- 
es" is more apt than the other either to act or to suffer action,sin- 
ce all the properties which belong to the one identically and in the 
same degree to the other; and that "unlikes",i.e. "differents", are 
by nature such as to act and suffer action reciprocally. For even 
when the smaller fire is destroyed by the greater,it suffers this 
effect(they say) owing to its "contrariety"---since the great is con- 
trary to the small. But Democritus dissented....He asserts that agent 
and patient are identical,i.e. "like", It is not possible(he says) 
that "others",i.e. "differents",should suffer action from one another 
s on the contrary,even if two things,being "others",do act in some 
way on one another(494),this happens to them not qua "others",but qua 
possessing an identical property.....Each group is in fact stating 
a part,whereas they ought to have taken a comprehensive view of the 
subject as a whole. For if A and B are "like"---absolutely and in all 
espects without difference from one another---it is reasonable to 
infer that neither is in any way affected by the other....Moreover, 
if "like" can be affcted by "like",a thing can also be affected by 
itself....And the same consequence follows if A and B are absolutely 
"other,i.e. in no respect identical. Whiteness could not be affected 
in any way by line nor line by whiteness---except perhaps "coincident 
-ally",viz.,if the line happened to be white or black....Agent and 
patient must be "like" in kind and yet "unlike" in species. (For it i 
is a law of nature that body is affcted by body,flavour by flavour, 
colour by colour...."contaries" are in every case within a single 
identical kind...) Hence ‘agent and patient must be in one sense iden- 
tical,but in another sense other than(i.e. "unlike") one another(495) 
BK.II,CH.$t Fire and Earth are extremes andrpweest: Water and Air,on 
the contrary,are i.ıtermediates and more like blends(512). 


ON THE SOUL(DE ANIMA),tr.J.A.8mith. 

BK.I,CH.1: In the case of each different subject we shall have to det 
-ermine the appropriate process of investigation(535)....There seems 
to be no case in which the soul can act or be acted upon without inv- 
olving the body,e.g. anger,courage,appetite,and sensation generally. 
Thinking seems the most probable exception....If there is any way of 
acting or being acted upon proper to soul,soul will be capable of sep 
-arate existence; if there is none,its separate existence is impossib 
-le. In the latter case,it will be like what is str aight,which has 
many properties arising from thefstraightness in it,e.g. that of tou- 
ching a bronze sphere at a point,though straightness divorced from the 
other constituents of the straight thing cannot touch it in this way. 
eeethere is a concurrent afftection of the body....Hence a physicist 
would define an affection of soul differently from a dialectician; the 
latter would define e.g. anger as the appetite for returning pain for 
pain...,while the former would define it as a boiling of the blood... 
The latter assigns the material conditions,the former the form or for 
-mulable essence....Thus the essence of a house is assigned in such 

a formula as "a shelter against destruction by wind,rain,and heat"; 
the Physicist would describe it as "stones, bricks,and timbers" but 
there is a third possible description*which would say that it was (537) 


49 
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that form in that material with that phypose or end....The affettions 
of soul are inseparable from the material substratum of animal life 
(538)4 

BK II,CH.1: Now matter is potentiality,form actuality....We can wholl 
-y dismiss as unnecessary the question whether the soul and body are 
one: it is as ee are the wax and the shape 
given to it by the stamp are one(555). 

CH.2: The primary form of sense is touch,which belongs to ali animals 
(557). The soul cannot be without a bodygwhile it camkot be a body... 
the actuality of any given thing can only be realized in what is alr- 
eady potentially that thing,i.e. in a matter of its own appropriate 
to it(559). R 

CH:3: The psychic powers are...the nutritive,the appetitive,the sen- 
sory,the locomptive,and the power of thinking. Plants have none but 
the first,the nutritive,while another order of living things has 

this plus the sensory. If any order of living things has the sensory, 
it must also have the appetitive; for appetite is the genus of which 
desire,passion,and wish are the species; now all animals have one 
sense at least,viz. touch,and whatever has a sense has the capacity 
for pleasure and pain and therefore has pleasant and painful objects 
present to it,and wherever these are present,there is desire...Furth- 
er,all animals have the sense for food(for touch is sense for food).. 
..Hunger and thirst are forms of desire (559)....No sense is found 
apart from that of touch,while touch is found by itself; many animals 
have neither sight,hearing,nor smell(560). 

CH.4: The nutritive soul is found along with all the others and is 
the most primitive and widely distributed power of soulybeing indeed 
that one in virtue of which all are said to have life. The acts in 
which it manifests itself are reproduction and the use of food(561). 
CH.8: Acute and grave are here metaphors,transferred from their prop 
sphere....There seems to be a sèrt of parallelism between what is ac 
-te or grave to hearing and what is sharp or blunt to touch; what is 
hsarp as it were stabs,while what is blunt pushes....Voice is a kind 
of sound characteristic of what has soul in it; nothing that is with- 
out soul utters voice(572)....Voice is a sound with a meaning(573). 
CH.9: Our sense of taste is more discriminating than our sense of 
smell,because the former is a modification of touch,which reaches in 
main the maximum ofdiscriminative accuracy. While in respect of all 
the other senses we fall below many species of animals,ia respect of 
touch we far excell all other species in exactness of discrimination. 
That is way man is tre most intelligent of all animals. This is conf- 
irmed by the fact that it is to differences in the organ of touch and 
to nothing else that thedifferences between man and man in respect of 
natural endowment are due; men whose lfesh is hard are ill-endowed 

by nature,men whose flesh is soft,well-endowed(574). 

BK III,CH.3: Perception of ÿhe special objects of sense is always fre 
-e from error,and is found in all animals,while it is possible to 
think falsely as well as truly....For imagination is differeent from 
either perceiving or discursive thinking,though it is not found witho 
“ut sensation,or judgment without it...For imagining lies within our 
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own power whenever we wish(e.g. we can call up a picture,...),but in 
forming opinions we are not free: we cannot escape the alternative 
of falsehood or truth. Further,when we think something to fearful or 
threatening,emotion is immediately produced,and so too with what is 
encouraging; but when we merely imagine we remain as unaffected as 
persons who are looking at a paththag of some dreadful or encourag- 
ing scene X..That imagination is not sense is clear from the follow- 
ing considerations: l. Sense is either a faculty or an activity,e.8. 
sight or seeing: imagination takes place in the absence of both,as 
w.g. in dreams. 2. Again,sense is always present,imagination not. If 
actual imagination and actual sensation were the same,imagination 
would be found in all the brutes: this is held not to be the case.... 
3. Again,sensations are always true,imaginations are for the most bey 
false...(587)...Perception of the special objects of sense is never 
in error or admits the least possible amount of falsekood. That of 
the concomitance of the objects concomitant with the sensible qualit- 
ies comes next: in this case certainly we may be deceived; for while 
the perception that there is white before us cannot be false,the perc 
-eption that what is white is this or that may be false. Third comes 
the perception of the universal attributes which accompany the con- 
comitant objects to which the special sensibles attach...; it is in 
DBögegt of these that the greatest amount of sense-illusion is poss- 
ible®..As sight is the most highly developed,the name phantasia(imag 
-ination) has been formed from phaos(light) because it is not possib- 
le to see without light. And because imaginations remain in the org- 
ans of sense and resemble sensation,animals in their actions are 
largely guided by them, fome¢i.e.the brutes) because of the non-exist- 
ence in them of mind, others (i.e. men) because of the temporary eclipg 
in them of mind by feeling or disease or sleep(589). 
CH. 4: Observation of the sense-organs and their employment reveals a 
distinction between the impassibility of the sensitive and that of 
the intellective faculty. After strong stimulat on of a sense we are 
less able to exercise it than before,as e.g. in the case of a bright 
colour or a powerful odour we cannot see or smell,but in the case of 
mind,thought about an object that is highly intelligible renders it 
more and not less able afterwards to think objects that are less in- 
telligible (590). 
CH.7: To the thinking soul images serve as if they were contents of 
perception...That is why the Soul never thinks without an image (594). 
CH.8: The soul is analogous to the hand; for as the hand is a tool of 
tools,so the mind is the form of forms2#%, No one can learn or under- 
stand anything in the absence of sense,and when the mind is actively 
aware of anything it is necessarily aware of it along with an image; 
for images are like sensuous contents except in that they contain no 
matter(595). 
THE SHORT PHYSICAL TREATISES (PARVA NATURALIA) 

( DE HEHORIA Er REM: ET REMINISCENTIA) Tr, by J.I. BEARE 
ON MEMORY & REMINISCENCES The persons who possess a retentive memory 
are not identical with those who excel in power of recollection; in- 
deed,as a rule,slow people have a good memory,whereas those who are 
en and cleve are better at SE PR T? remember ‚the 
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future is not possible, is this is an object of opinion or expectatio 
...; nor is there memory of the present,but only sense-perception... 
All memory implies a time elapsed; consequently only those animals(60 
7) which perceive time remember (608)....ihe process of movement[sens- 
ory stimulationJinvolved in the act of perception stamps in,as it 
were,a sort of impression ‚gr the percept, just as persons do who make 
an inpression with a seal” This explains why,in those who are strong- 
ly moved owing to passion,or time of life,no me onic impression is 
formed; just as no impression would be formed if the movement of the 
seal were to impinge on running water; while there are others in whom 
owing to the receiving surface being frayed,as happens tof[the stucco 
onJold_[ chamber) walls, orfowing to the hardness of the receiv ng surf- 
ace,the requisite impression is not implanted at all. Hence both very 
young and very old persons are defective in memory; tney are ina 
state of flux,the former because of their frowth,the latter,owing to 
their decay. in like man1er,also,both those who are too quick and 
those who are too slow hate bad memories. The former are too soft, 
the latter toohard...so that in the ca:e of the former the presented 
image{thoush imprinted]does not remain in the soul,while;'the latter 
it is not imprinted at all(609)....Many also of the other animals 
have memory,but..(we venture to say...Monejexcept man,shares in the 
faculty of recollection. ‘the cause of t is that recolloctioa is,as 
it were,a mode bf inference...a sort of investigation(616). 
ON DREABESSE.3: There e cases of persons who in their whole lives 
have never had a dreamf,while others dream when considerably advanced 
in years,having never dreamed before(625). 
ON PROPHESYI«G BY DREAMS (DE DIVINATIONE PER SOuNUM)3CH.1: The dreams 
in question must be regarded either as causes,or as tokens,of the 
events,or else as coincidences....Are we then to say that so:e dreams 
are causes,others toekns,e.g. of events taking place in the bodily 
organien?.. For the ren which occur = the daytime (within the 
bodyjare(62®),u:less very great and violent,lost sight of in contrast 
with the waking movements,which are more inpressive, In sleep the opp 
sosite takes place,for then even trifling movements seem co:siderabla 
...For example,dreamers fancy that they are affected by thunder and 
lightning,when in fact there are only faint ringings in their ears... 
As when we are about to act fin waking hours),or are engaged in any 
course of action,or having already performed certain actions,we often 
fi.c ourselves concerned with these actions,or performing them, ina 
vivid dream; the cause whereof is that the dreun-novensnt has had a 
way paved for it from the original movements set up in the daytime; 
exactly so,but conversely,it must happen that the movements set up 
first in sleep should also prove to be starting-poiits of actions to 
be performed in the daytime,since the recurrence by day of the thougk 
of these actions also has had its way paved for it in the images bef- 
ore the mind at night,...Most[so-called prophetic] dreams are,however, 
to be classed as mere coincidences(627). CH.2: As certain of the lowe 
-er animals also dream,it may be concluded that dreams are not sent 
by God,nor are they deni med for this purpose[ to reveal the ie. 
(628). 
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THE HISTORY OF ANIMALS(HISTORIA ANIMALIUM),tr. D'Arcy Wentworth Thom- 
pson. 
BK VIII,Ch.1: Some of the qualities in man(634),as compared with the 
corresponding qualities in animals,differ only quantitatively: that | 
is to say,a man has more or less of this quality,and an animal has 
more or less of the other; other qualities in man are represented by 
analogous and not identical qualities: for instance, just as in man we 
find knowledge,wisdom,and sagacity,so in certain animals there exists 
some other natural potentiality akin to these. The truth of this stat 
-ement will be the more clearly apprehended if we have regard to the, 
phenomena of childhood: for in children may be observed the traces an 
seeds of what will one day be settled psychological habits,though 
psychologically a child hardly differs for the time being from an ani 
-mal (635). 
BK IX,CH.1: In all cases,excepting those of the bear and leopard,the 
female is less spirited than the male; in regard to the two exoeption 
-al cases,the superiority in courage rests with the female....The 
traces of these differentiated characteristics are more or less visib 
-le everywhere,byt they are especially visible where character is the 
more developed,and most of all in man. The nature of man is the most 
rounded off and complete,and consequently in man the qualities or 
capacities above referred to are found in their perfection. Hence wo- 
man is more compassionate than man,more easily moved to tears,at the 
same time is more jealous,more querulous,more apt to scold and to 
strike, She is,furthermore,more prone to despondency and less hopeful 
than the man,more void of shame or self-respect,more false of speech, 
more deceptive,and of more retentive memory. She is also more wake- 
ful,more shrinking,more difficult to rouse to action,and requires a 
smaller quantity of nutriment (637)....The eagle and the snake are ene 
-mies,for the eagle lives on snakes....Owing to the fact that the owl 
is dim-sighted by day,the crow at midday preys upon the owl's 0865,39 
the owl at night upon the crow's,each having the whip-hand of the 
other,turn and turn about,night and day....In the daytime all other 
little birds flutter round the owl---a practice which is popularly 
$ermed "admiring him"---buffet him,and pluck out his feathers; in con 
-sequence of this habit,bird-catchers use the owl as a decoy for catc 
-hing little birds of al! kinds(638)....The snake is at war with the 
weasel and the pig; with the weasel when they are both at home,for 
they live on the same food; with the pig for preying on her kind.... 
The raven and the fox are good friends,for the-raven is at enmity "LF 
the merlin; and'so when the merlin assails the fox the raven comes 
and helps the animal(639)....Of all birds swans are most prone to the 
kiliing of one another (640). 2 
ON THE PARTS OF ANIMALS(DE PARTIBUS ANIMALIUM),tr. William Ogle. 
BK I,CH.5: We must not recoil with childish aversion from the examinä 
-tion of the humbler animals, Every realm of nature is marvellous: 
and as Heraclitus, whenjthe strangers who came to visit him found him 
warming himself at the furnace in the kitchen and hesitated to go in, 
is reported to have bidden them not to be afraid to enter,as even in 
‘that kitchen divinities were present,so we should venture on the 
| study of every kind of animal without dist e; for each and all will 
Ireveal to us something natural and something beautiful(657). 
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BK II, CH. 1: Now the order of iat allie ee and the order of logi 
-cal existence are always the inverse of each other. For that which $ 
is posterior in the order of developmert is antecedent in the order à 
of nature,and that is genetically last which in nature is first....A 
house does not exist for the sake of bricks and stones,but these mate 
-rials for the sake of the house....In order of time,then,the material 
and the generative process must necessarily be anterior to the being 
that is generated; but in logical order the definitive character and 
form of each being precedes the material (659). 
ON ThE GENERATION OF Was ANIMALS(DE GENERATIONE ANIMALIUM),tr. Arth- 
ur Platt. 
BK I,CH.1: There are four causes underlying everything: fitst,the fin 
-al cause,that for the sake of which a thing exists; seoondly,the for 
-mal cause,tne definition of its essence(and these two we may regard 
pretty much as one and the same); thirdly,the material; and fourthly, 
the moving principle or efficient cause(665). 
CH. 18: As to the vehemence of pleasure in sexual iatercourse,it is 
not because the semen comes from all the body,but because there is a 
strong friction(whereßsßre if this intercourse is often repeated the 
pleasure is diminished in the persons concerned). Moreover,the pleas- 
ure is at the end of the act,but it ought,on the theory,to be in each 
of the parts,and not at the same time,but sooner in some and later in 
others(671)....Now we speak of one thing coming from another in many 
senses; it is one thing when we say that night comes from day ora 
man becomes man from boy,meaning that A follows B; it is another if 
we say that a statue is made from bronze and a bed from wood,...mean- 
ing that the whole is formed from something pre-existing which is 
Only put into shape. In a third sense a man becomes unmusical from 
being musical,sick from being well,and generally in this sense cont- 
raies arise frown contraries, Fourthly,as in the "climaz" of Epicharn- 
us; thus from slander comes railing and from this figiting,and all th 
these are from soiething in the sense that it is the efficient cause 
(672)... The ancients seem to think that semen is a waste-product (673) 
Semen is & part of a useful secretion....No place ‘has been set apart 
! by Nature for waste-products but they flow whsrever they can find an 
| easy passage in the body,but a place has been set apart for all the 
natural secretions (674). 


METAPHYSICS(METAPHYSICA),tr. W. D. Ross. 

BK I,CH.1: Amen by nature desire to know. An indication of this is 
the delight we take in our senses; for even apart from their useful- 
ness they are loved for themselves; and above all others the sense of 
sight....With a view to action experience seems in no respect infer- 
ior to art,and men of experience succeed even better than those who 
have(689) theory without experience. (The reason is that experience 
is knowledge of individuals,art of universals,and actions and product 
-ions are all concerned with the individual; for the physician does 
not cure man....for it is the individual that is to be cured?) But ye 
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than to experience,and we suppose artists to be wiser than men of ex- 
perience...; and this because the former know the cause,but the latt- 
er do not. For men of experience know that the thing is so,but do not 
know why (690). 
CH.2: For it is owhhg to their wonder that men both now begin and at 
first began to philosophize....Since they philosophized i: order to 
escape from ignorance,evidently they were pursuing science in order 
to know,and not for any utilitarian end....It was when almost all the 
necessities of life and the things that make for comfort and recreat- 
A ee ee 
~/CH.3: Causes are spoken of in four senses: In one of these we mean 
the substance,i.e. the essence...; in another the, matter or substrat 
; sum,in a third the source of the change,and in a fourth the cause opp 
-osed to this,the purpose and the good(693).# 
| a CH.6: Socrates,however,was busying himself about ethical(700) matters 
8 and neglecting the world of nature as a whole but seeking the univers 
| V =al in these ethical matters(701). 
CH.10: For the earliest philosophy is,on all subjects,like one who 
lisps,since it is young and in its beginnings(711). 
BK II,CH.1: No one is able to attain the truth adequately,while,on 
the other hand,we do not collectively fail,but every one says someth- 
ing true about the nature of things,and while individually we contr- 
ibute little or nothing to the truth,by the union of all a consider- 
able amount is amassed. Therfore,since the truth seems to be like 
the proverbial door,which no one can fail to hit,in this respect it 
must be easy,but the fact that we can have a whole truth and not the 
papticular part we aim at shows the difficulty of it....For as the 
eys of bats are to the blaze of day,so is the reason in our soul to 
the things which are by nature most evident of all(712). 
CH.3: Tie effect which lectures produce on a hearer depends on his 
habits....And sowe want to have everything done accurately,while oth- 
ers are annoyed by accuracy,either because they can:ot follow the 
connexion of thought or because they reßard it as pettifoggery. For a 
accuracy has so:ething of this character,so that as in trade so in 
argument some people think it mean....The minute accuracy of mathemat 
-ics is not to be demanded in all cases,but only in the case of thing 
which have no matter(7151.*X* $ 
BK V [Philosophical Lexicon]CH.2:“Cause!' means 1. that from which,as 
a RERERE material,a thing comes into being,e.g. the bronze is the 
cause of the statue and the silver of the saucer...2. The form or 
pattern,i.e. the definition of the essence....3. That from which the 
change or the resting from change first begings; e.g. the adviser is 
a cause of the action...amd in general the maker a cause of the thing 
made. 4. Tne end,i.e. that for the sake of which a thing is; e.g. 
health is the cause of walking(752). 
CH.4: ‘ture! means!'the genesis of growing things....2. That imman- 
ent par a growinA thing, from which its growth first proceeds. 3. 
The sou from which the primary movement in each natura} object is 
present if it in virtue of its own essence...e4. The primary material 
of which any natural object consisÿs or out of which it is made, 
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which is relatively unshaped and cannot be changed ‘from its own pot- 
ency,as e.g.. bronze is said to be the nature of a statue and of bron- 
ze utensils,and wood the naturdof wooden things...(755). 5. "Nature" 
means the essence of natural objects..:.the form or essence,which is] 
the end of the process of becoming(756). 
CH. 102: The term "opposite" is applied to contradictories,and to con- 
traries,and to relative terms,and to privation and possession (762), 
and to the extremes from which and iato which generation and dissol- 
ution take place; and the attributes that cannot be present at the 
same time in that which is receptive of both,are said to be opposed 
(763). 
BK IX,CH.6: Since of the actions which have a limit none is an end 
but ai are relative to the end,e.g. the removing of fat...and the 
bodilÿ parts themselves when one is making them thin are in movement 
in this way(i.e. without being already that at which the movement eaim 
aims),this is not an ction or at least not a complete one(for it is 
not an end); but that movement in which the end is present is an 
action. E.g. at the same time we are seeing and have seen,are under- 
standing and have understood,are thinking and have thought (while it 
is not true that at the same time we are learning and have learnt,or 
are being curedand have been cured)....0f these processes,then,we 
(826) must call the one set movements,and the other actualitie2(827% 
BK XII,CH.9: The nature of the divine thought involves certain prob- 
lems....For if it thinks of nothing,what is there here of dignity? 
It is just like one who sleeps. And if it thinks,but this depends on 
something else,then...it cannot be the best substance(884)....Every- 
thing which has not matter is indivisible...,sa throughout eternity 
is the thought which has itself for its object (835). 


NICOMACHEAN ETHICS(#T HICA NICOMACHEA), tx. W.D.Ross. 

BK I,Ch.3: Our discussion wili be adequate if it has as much clearn- 
ess as the subject-matter admits of,for precision is not to be 

sought for alike in all discussions,any more than in all the products 
of the crafts....for it is the mark of an educated man to look for 
precision in each class of things just so far as the nature of the 
subject admits; it is evidently foolish to accept probable reasoning 
from a ee and to demand from a rhetorician scientific pres 
proofs(936). 

CH.4: Both the general run of men and people of superior refinement 
ie it/the highest of all goods achievable by actionJis haprin- 
ess(937 

CH.6:#..Such an inquiry is made an uphill one by the fact that the 
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Forms have been introduced by friends of our own. Yet it would ver- 
haps be thoughtyto be better,indeed to be our duty,for the sake of 
maintaining the truth even to destroy what touches us closely,espec- 
ially as we are philosophers or lovers of wisdom; for while both are 
dear,piety requires us to honour truth above our friends[Paul Shorey, 
Platonism Ancient & MOdern,p.6 quotes the last sentence,adding a note 
on p.239: "In Roger Bacon,Opus Maj.,I,cap.vii(ed.Bridges,I,p.16) we 
read: ‘Amtcus est Socrates,magister meus,sed magis est amica Veritas! 
This is derived from Ammonius,Aristoteli Vita,ed. Westermann,p. 399. 
In Don Quixote,Pt II,ch.51l we have the form in which the proverb is 
usually quoted: "Amicus Ral/to,sed magis amica veritas'"*0n B.7: "In 
Metaphywics,991 a,21-22,he even dismisses Platonic ideas as ‘just 
piffle and hot air!"] (939)....Clearly,then, goods must be spoken of 
in two ways,and some must be good in themselves,the others by reason 
of these....The good,therefore,is not some common element answering 
to one Idea....Even if there is some one good which-is universally 
predicable of goods or is capapble of separate and independent exist 
-ence,clearly it could not be achieved or attained by man(940)....It 
is hard,too,to see how a weaver or carpenter will be benefited in reg 
-ard to his own craft by knowing this "good.itself",or how the man 
who has viewed the Idea itself will be a better doctor or general 
thereby. For a doctor seems not even to study health in this way,but 
the health of man,or perhaps rather the heath of a particular man; 
it is individuals that he is healing(941)% 
CH.?7: The self-sufficient we now define as that which when isolated 
makes life desirable and lacking in nothing; and such we think happi- 
ness to be(942)....But we must add "in a complete life". For one 
swallow does not make a summer, nor does one day; and so too one day, 
or a short time,does not make a man blessed and happy(943). For the 
beginning is thought to be more than half of the whole(944). 
CH.8: For some identify happiness with virtue,some wit:h practical 
wisdom,others with a kind of philosophic wisdom...while others ss 
yX include also external prosperity(944)....Yet evidently,as we said,it 
yess the external goods as well; for it is impossible,or not easy,to 
do noble acf: without the proper equipment.....for the man who is ver 
-y ugly in appearance or ill-born o olitary and childless is not 
very likely to be happy (945) 2 of Habs 1.077695. 
CH.10: Must no one at all,then,be called happy while he lives; must 
we,as Solon says,see the end?. .Is it aëso the case that a man is 
happy when he is dead? Or is not this quite absurd,especially for us 
who say that hapoiness is an activity? (946) 
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CH. 13:3 Goodn.ss and badness are least manifest in EN comes 
the saying that the happy are :9 better off than the wretched for 
half their lives...)(951). 

BK II,CH.1: Virtue,then,being of two kinds,intellectual and moral,i:- 
tellectual virtue in the main owes both its birth and its growth to 
teaching...,while moral virtue comes about as a result of habit.... 
None of the moral virtues arises in us by nature; for nothing that 
exists by nature can form a habit contrary to its nature. For instang 
the stone which by nature moves downwards cannot be habituated to 
move upwards,not even if one tries to train it by throwing it up ten 
thousand times; not can fire be habituated to move downwards,nor can 
anything else that by nature behaves in one way be trained to behave 
in another. Neither by nature,then,nor contrary to nature do the virt 
“ues arise in us; rather we are adapted by nature to receive them,and 
are made perfect by habit....Tne virtues we get by first exercising 
them,as also happens in the case of the arts as well(952). 

CH.2: It is the nature of such things to be destroyed by defect and 
excess,as we see in the case of strength and health(for to gain light 
on things imperceptible we must use the evidence of sensible things); 
both excessive and defective(953) exercise destroys the strength,and 
similarly drink or food which above or below £ certain amount dest- 
oys the health,while that which is proportionate both produces and 
increases and preserves it....Temperance and courage,then,are destroy 
-ed by excess and defect,and preserved by the mean(Y54). 

CH.6: In everything that is continuous and divisible it is possible 
to take more,less,or an equal amount,and that either in terms of the 
thing(957) itself or relatively to us; and the equal is an intermedia 
-te between excess and defect. By the intermediate in the object I 
mean that which is equidistant from each of the extremes,which is one 
and the same for all men; by the intermediate relatively to us that 
which is niether too much nor too little---and this is not one,nor 
the same for all. For instance,if ten is many and two is few,six is 
the intermediate,taken in terms of the object; for it exceeds and is 
exceeded by an equal amount; this is intermediate according to arith- 
metical nroportion. But the intermediate relatively to us is not to 
be taken so; if ten pounds are too much for a particular person to 
eat and two too little,it does not follow that the trainer will order 
six pounds....We often say of good works of art that it is not possib 
-le either to take away or to add anything,iiplying that excess and d 
defect destroy the goodness of works of art,while the mean preserves 
it....Similarly with regard to actions also there is excess,defect,anf 
the intermediate...ïlherefore virtue is a kind of mean....Again,it is 
possible to fail in many ways...,while to succeed is possible only in 
one way(for which reason also one is easy and the other difficult--- 
to miss the mark(958) easy,to hit it difficult); for these reasons 
also,then,excess and defect are characteristic of vice,and the mean o 
of virtue; "for men are good in but one way,but bad in many"; Virtue, 
then,is a state of character concerned with choice,lying in a mean 

ee the mean relative to us,this being determined by rational principle 
e.. Now it is a mean betwen two vices,that which depends on excess a 
and that which depends on defect....But not every action nor every 
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. passion admits of a mean; for some have names os oem imply bad- 
ness,e.g. Spite,shamelessness,enwy,and in the case of actions adulter 
-y,theft,murder;....they are themselves bad,and not the excesses or 
deficiencies of them. It is not »ossible,then,ever to be right with 
regard to them; one must always be wrong. Nor does goodness or bad- 
ness with regard to such things depend on comsitting adultery with 
the right woman,at the right time,and in the right way,but sim ly to 
he any of them is wrong. It would be equally absurd,then,to expect 
hat in unjust,cowardly,and voluptuous action there should be a mean, 
an excess,and a deficiency; for at that rate there would be a mean of 
excess and of deficiency,an excess of excess,and a deficiency of def- 
iciency...There is ngexcess and deficiency of temperance and courage 
because what is intermediate is in a sense an extreme.... 
CH.7: With regard to feelings of fear and confidence courage is the 
mean; of the people ee a a has no 
name (many of the states have no name),while the man who exceeds in 
confidence is rash,and he who(959) exceeds in Zu and falls short 
is confidence is a coward. With regard to pleasures and pains...the 
mean is temperance,the excess is self-indulgence. Persons deficient 
with regard to pleasures are not often found; hence such persons also 
have received no name(960). 
CH.8:. There are three kinds of disposition,then,two of them vices, 
involving excess and deficiency respectively,and one a virtue,viz. 
the mean,and all are in a sense opposed to all;öfor the extreme staté 
are contrary both to the intermediate state and to each other,and the 
. intermediate to the extremes; as the equal is greater relatively to 
the less,less relatively to the greater,so tie middle states are exc- 
lessive relatively to the deficiencies,eficient relatively to the ex- 
cesses....For the brave man appears rash relatively to the coward,and 
cowardly relatively to the rash man....Hence also the peonle at the 
extremes push the iatermediate man each over to the other,and the 
brave man is called rash by the coward,cowardly by the rash man. Thes 
states being thus opposed to one another,the greatest contrariety is? 
that of the extremes to each other,rather than to the intermediate; 
for these are further from each other than from the intermediate.... 
Again,to the intermeidate some extremes show a certain likeness,as 
that of rashness to courage and that of prodigality to liberality; 
but the extremes show the greatest unlikeness to each other....To the 
mean in some cases the deficiency,in some the excess is more opposed; 
e.g it is not rashness,which is an &cess,but cowardice,which is a 
‘deficiency,that is more onposed to courage,and not insensibility, whi 
-is a deficiency,but self-indulgence,which is an excess,that is more 
opposed to temperance(962). 
CH.9: For in everything it is no easy task to find the middle...Hence 
he who aims at the intermediate must first depart from what is the 
more contrary to it...Fo: of the extremes one is more erroneous, one 
less so; therfore,since to hit the mean is hard in the extreme, we 
must as a second best,as people say,take the least of evils....Now 
in everything the ple sant or pleasure is most to be guarded against 
...We ought,then,to feel towards pleasure as the elders of the people 
felt towards Helen,and in all circumstances repeat t oir saving yy fpr 
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if we dismiss pleasure (963) thus Bee ss likely to go astray. lt 
is by doing this,then,...that we shall be best able to hit the mean 
(964). 
BE III,CH.10: We may assume the distinction between bodily pleasures 
and those of the soul,such as love of honour and love of learning;... 
but men who are concerned with such pleasures are called neither tem- 
perate nor self-indulgent....Temperance must be concerned with bodily 
pleasures,but not all even of these; for those who delight in objects 
of vision,such as colours and shapes and painting,are called neither 
temperate nor self-indulgent (980). And so too is it with objects of 
hearing...Nor do we apvly these names to those who delight in odour, 
unless it be incidentally....Dogs do not delight in the scent of 
hares,but in the eating of them,but the scent toid them the hares 
were there; nor doec the lion delight in the lowing of the ox,but in 
eating it; but he perceived by the lowing tunat it was near,and theref 
-ore appears to delight in the lowing....Temperance and self-indulgen 
-ce...are concerned with the kind of pleasures that the other animals 
share in,which therefore appear slavish «nd brutish; these are touch 
and taste....lhe actual enjoyment..in all cases cowes through touch, 
both tn°the case of food andithat of drink and in that of sexual in- 
tercourse. This is why a certain gourmand prayed that his throat 
might beco.e longer than a crane's,implying that it was the contact 
that he took pleasure in(981) 
BK IV,CH.1: Liberality seems to be the mean with regard to wealth.... 
We call those men prodißals who are incontinent and spend money on 
celf-indulgence(984}....The liberal man...will give to the right 
people,the right amounts,and at thr right time...; and that too with 
pleasure or without pain....Nor is he liberal who gives with pain... 
No more will the liberal man take from wrong sources....The term "lib 
-erality" is used relatively to a man's substance; for liberality 
resides not in the multitude of gifts but in the state of the charact 
-er of the giver...There is therefore nothing to prevent the man who 
gives less from being the more liberal man,if he has less to give(985 
...It is not easy for the liberal man to be rich,since he is not apt 
(at\either taking or at keeping, but at giving away....Hence comes the 
charge that is brought against fortune,that those wio deserve riches 
most get it lease€936). 
CH.2: The magnificent man is like an artist; for he can see what is 
fittings and spend large sums tastefully.... The result should be wor- 
thy of the expense,and the expense should be worthy of the result.... 
And the magnificeat man will spend such sums for honour's sake...And 
further he will do so gladly and lavishly....And he will consider how 
the result can be made most beautiful and most becoming rather for h 
much it can be produced and how it can be produced most cheaply... “N 
A work has an excellence---viz. magnificence---which involves magnit- 
ude(989)...The man who goes to excess and is vulgar...spends much on 
small objects of expenditure and displays a tasteless showiness; e.g. 
he gives a club dinaer on the scale of a wedding banquet(990)...The 
niggardly man on the other hand wil: fall short in everyting,and aftd 
spending the greatest sums wil spoil the beauty of the result fora 
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CH.3: Pride(megalopsychia) seems even from its name to be concerned 
with great things....Pride implies greatness,as beauty implies a good 
-sized body,and little people may be neat and well-proportioned but 
cannot be beautiful(991)....And greatness in every virtue would seem 
to be characteristic of a proud man....Therefore it is hard to be 
truly proud; for it is impossible without nobility and goodness of 
character....At honours that are great and conferred by good men he 
will be moderately pleased,thinking that he is coming by his own or 
even less than his own....Hence proud men are thought to be disdain- 
ful(992)....And he is the sort of man to confer benefits,but he is 
ashamed of receiving them; for the one is the mark of a superior,the 
other of an inferior. And he is apt to confer greater benefits in 
return; for thus the original benefactor besides being paid will in- 
cur a debt to him,and will be the gainer by the transaction. They 
seem also to remember any service they have done,but not those they 
have received(for he who receives a service is inferior to him who 
has done it,but the proud man wishes to be superior,and to hear of th 
the former with pleasure,öf the latter with displeasure....It is a 
mark of the proud man also to ask for nothing or scarcely anything, bit 
to give help readily,and to be dignified towards people who enjoy 
high position and good fortune,but unassuming towards those of the 
middle class(993)...He must also be open in his hate and his love(for 
to conceal one's feelings...is a coward's part),and.must speak and 
act openly; for he is free of speech because he is contemptuous,and 
he is given to teliing the truth,except when he “peaks in irony to 
the vulgar....Nor is he given to admiration; for nothing to him is 
great. Nor is he mindful of wrongs; for it is not the part of a proud 
man to have a long memory,especially for wrongs,but rather to overio 
them. Nor is he a gossip; for he will speak neither about himself noe 
about another....He is one who will possess beautiful and profitless 
things rather than profitable and useful ones; for tnis is more prope 
to a character that suffices to itself. Further,a slow step is tho- 
ught proper to the proud man,a deep voice,and a level utterance; for 
the man who takek. fewfthings seriously is not likely to be hurried, 
nor the man who thinks nothing great to be excited, ,while a shrill 
voice and a rapid gait, are the results of hurry and excitement. Such, 
then,is the proud man;* the man who falls short of him is unduly humbl 
-e,and the man who goes beyond him is vain(994). 

CH.5: Good temper is a mean with respect to anger; the middle state 
being unnamed,and the extremes almost without a name as well,we place 
good temper in the middle position(995),though it inclines towards 
the deficiency,which is without a name. The excess misht be called 

a sort of "irascibility'"....The man who is angry at the right things 
and with the right people,and,further,as he ousht,when he ought,and 
as long as he ought,is praised(996). 

CH.8: The ridiculous side of things is not far to seek,however,and 
most people delight more than they should in amusement and jesting 
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Such,then,is the man be called tact- 
ful or ready-witted. The buffoon,on the other hand,is the slave of his 
sense of humour...The boor,again,is useless for such social inter- 
course(1001). 
BK V,CH;3: This,then,is what the just is---the proportional; the un- 
just is what violates the proportion(1007). 
BK VI,CH.2: What affirmation and negation are in thinking,pursuit and 
voidance are in desire; so that since moral virtue is a state of char 
-acter concerned with choice,and choice is deliberate desire, there- 
fore both the reasoning must be true and the desire right,if the choi 
-ce is to be good(1023)...Now this kind of intellect and truth is pra 
-ctical; of the intellect which is coitemplative,not practical nor 
productive,the good and bie bad state are truth and falsity respectiv 
-ely....Hence choice is either desiderative reason or ratiocinative 
desire,and such an origin of action is a man. lt is to be noted that 
nothing that is past is an object of choice,e.g. no one chooses to 
have sacked Troy; forho one deliberates about the past,but about 
what is future and capable of being otherwise,while what is past is 
not capable of not having taken place;ïhence Agathon is right in say- 
ing "For this alone is lacking even to God,/To make undone things 
that have once been done"(1024),X7 
CH.3: The object of scientific knowledge is of necessity. ‘therefore 
it is eternal(1024); 
CH.5: Since it is impossible to deliberate about things that are of 
necessity,practical Wisdom cannot be scientific knowledge nor art; 
not science because that which can be done is capakble of being other 
-wise,not art because action and making are different kinds of thing 
e...For while making has an end other than itself,action cannot; for 
good action itself is its end (1026) #7 
CH.6: It is intuitive reason that grasps the first principles(1027). 
I\CH.7: Therefore wisdom must be intuitive reason combined(1027) with 
[iscientifie knowledge(1028). 
CH.8: Practical wisdom also is identified especially with that form o 
of it which is concerned with a man himself---with the individual.... 
While young men become geometricians and marcuematicians and wise in 
matters like(1029) like these,it is thought that a young man of payet 
-ical wisdom cannot be found. The cause is that such wisdom is con- 
cerned not only with universals but with particulars, which become fam 
-iliar from experience,but a young man has no experience,for it is 
Length of time that gives exp¢ rience; indeed one might ask this ques 
-tion too,why a boy m become a mathematician, but not a philosopher 
or a physicist(1030) 
CH.11: And intuitive reason is concerned with the ultimates in both 
directions....and the intuitive reason which is presupposed by demons 
-trations grasps the unchangeable and first terms,while the intuitive 
reason involved in practical reasonings srasps the last and variable 
fact,i.e. the minor premiss(1033). A 
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BK VII,CH.1: To brutishness it would be most fitting to oppose super- 
human virtue, a heroic and divine kind of nature(1036)....Therefore if 
as they say,men become gods by excess of virtue,of this kind must 
evidently be the state opposed to the brutish state; for as a brute 
has no vice or virtue,so neither has a god; his state is higher than 
virtue,and that of a brute is a different kind of state from vice 
(1037). 
CH.5: ...the brutish states,as in the case of the female who, they 
say,rips open pregnant women and devoursithe infants(1044)....Others 
arise as a result of disease(...of madness,as with the man who sacri- 
ficed end ate his mother...),and others are morbid states resulting 
from custom,e.g. the habit of pkucking out the hair or of gnawing 
the nails...and in addition to these paederasty(1045). 
CH.6: Now brutishness is a less evil than vice,though norehlarning; 
for it is not that the better part has been perverted,as ih man---- 
they have no better part. Thus it is like comparing a lifeless thing 
with a living in respeat of badness(1047). 
CH.8: The self-indulgent man...is not ant to repent; for he stands by 
his choice; but auy incontinent man is likely to repent....tlie self- 
iadulgent man is incurable and tie incontinent man curable....the 
former is a permanent,the latter an intermittent badness...'lne incon- 
tinent man is like the people who get drunk quickly and on little 
wine,i.e. on less than most people(1049). 
CH. 10: Even habit is hard to change just because it is like nature, 
as Eevenus says: "I say that habi+'s but loug practice,friend,/And tk 
this becomes men's nature in the end"(1052). 
CH.1352: Now the contrary of that which is to be avoided,aua something 
to be avoided and bad,is good. Pleasure,then,is necessarily a good. 
«eeAnd if certain pleasures are bad,that does not prevent ths chief 
good fron being so:e pleasure, just as tue chief good may be some form 
of knowledge though certain vinds of knowledge are bad....Those who 
say that the victim on the rack or tne man “ho falls into great mis- 
fortunes is happy if he is good,are,wietier they mean to or not,talk- 
ing nonsense(1055)....And indeed tie fact that all things,both brutes 
and men,pursue pleasure is an indication of its beins somehow the t 
chief good....But since no one nature or state either is or is a. 
the best for all,:either do all pursue the same pleasure; yet all pu 
-sue pleasure (1056). 
CH.14: There is no one R that is always pleasant... This is why 
God always enjoys a are ad simple pleasure; for there is not 
Ouly an activi £ ł x activity of imrobility,and pleas- 
l ound more ae than in movement. But "change in all things 
N is sweet",as the poet says, because of some vice; for it is the vicioy 


re a is changeable,so the nature tkat needs change is vicious = 
1058). 
BK VIII,CH.1: For without friends no one would choose to live,though 
he had all other goods....And in poverty ond iu other mis fortunes men 
think friends are the ouly refuge....Friendship seems too to hold 
states together(1058)....Some define friendship as a kind of likeness 
e. Whence come the sayings "like to,like","birds of a feather flock 
together"; others on the contrary say "two of a trade never agree." 
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AEuripides says that "parched earth loves the rain,and Biers heaven 
whea filled with rain loves to fall to earth",and Heraclitus that 

"it is what opposes that helps" and "from different tones. comes the 
fairest tune" and "all things are produced through strife"; while Em- 
pedocles,as wel. as others,expresses the opvosite view that like aims 
at like(1059). 

CH.&s Bad men will be friends for the sake of: pleasure or utility..., 
but good men will be friends for their own sake,i.e. in virtue of 
their goodness(1063). 

CH.6: One cannot be friend to many people in the sense of having fri- 
endship of the perfect type with them,just as one cannot be in love 
with many people at once(for love is a sort of excess of feeling,and 
it is the nature of such only to be felt towards oae person) (1064) 
CH.8: Friendship for utility's sake seems to be that which most easi- 
ly exists between contraries,e.g. between poor «nad rich,between ignor 
-ant and learned; for what a man actually lacks he aims at,and one 
gives something else (1067) ia return. But under this head,too,we must 
bring lover and beloved, beautiful and ugly. This is why lovers some- 
times seem ridiculous «ben they demand to be loved as they love; if 
they are equally Lovable their claim can perhaps be justified, but when 
they have nothing lovable about them it is ridiculous(1068). 

CH.10: there are three kinds of constitution,and an equal number of 
deviation-forms,perversions,as it were,of them. tne constitutions are 
monarchy,aristocracy,end thirdly that which is based on a property 
qualification,which it seems appropriate to call timoractic, though 
most people are wont to call it polity....The deviation from monarchy 
is tyranay...It is the worst deviation-form; but it is the contrary 
of the best that is worst....Aristocracy passes over into oligaftchy 
by the badness of the rulers(1069)...Timocracy passes over into demo- 
sracy....Democracy ic the least bad of th: deviations(1070). 

CH.11: In tyranny there is little or no friendship..:.But neither is 
there friendship towards a horse or an ox,nor to a slave qua slave. 
For there is nothing common to the parties; the ‘lave is a living 

ool and the tool a lifeless slave (1071). XX 

BK IX,CH.9: It is said that.those who are supremely happy and self- 
sufficient have no need of friends...whence the saying "when fortune 
is kind,what need of friends?" But it seems strange,when one assigns 
all good things to the happy man,not to assign friends,who are thought 
tne greatest of external goods(1088). 

GH.10: Should a man neither be friendless nor have an &xcessive number 
of friends? To friends made with a view to utility this saying would 
seem thoroughly applicable; for to do services to many people in ret- 
urn is a laborious task and life is not long enough for its perform- 
ance, Therefore friends i: excess of those who are sufficient for our 
own life are superfluous,and hindrances to the noble life....0f fri- 
ends made with a view to pleasure,also,few are enough,as a little 
seasoning in food is enough....It would seem actually impossible to 
be a ‘great friend to many people. This is why one cannot love several 
p:ople; love is ideally a sort of excess of friendship,and that can 
only be felt towards one person....and the famous friendships of this 
sort are always between two people(1091). 
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BK X,CH.3: When people have been short of food and have felt pain be- 
“forehand they are pleased by the replenishment. But this does not hap 
-pen with all pleasures; for the pleasures of learning and,among the 

sensuous pleasures,those of smell,and also many sounds and sights,and 
memories and hopes,do not presuppose pain(1097)* 
CH.4: Seeing seems to be at any moment conplete,for it does not lack 
anything which coming into being later will complete its form and 
pleasure also seems to be of this nature. For it is a whole,and at 
no time can one find a pleasure whose form will be completed if the 
pleasure lasts longer. For this reason,too,it is not a movement. For 
every movement(e.g. that of building) take: time and is for the sake 
of an end,and is complete when it has made what it ainus at. It is com 
-plete,therefore,only in the whole time or at that final moment(1098) 
...All men desire pleasure because they all aim at life; life is an: 
activity(1100). 
CH.6: To amuse oneself in order that one may exert oneself,as Anathar 
-sis puts it,seems right; for amuement is a sort of relaxation,and we 
need relaxation because we cannot work continuously. Relaxation,then, 
is not an end; for it is taken for the sake of activity....And any 
chance person---even a slave---can enjoy the bodily pleasures no 
less than the best man; but(1103) io one assigns to a slave a share 
in happiness(1104). 
CH.7: If hapoiness is activity in accordance with virtue,it is reason 
-able that it should be in accordance with the highest virtue....That 
this activity is contemplative we have already said....The activity o 
of »hilosonhic wisdom is admittedly the pleasantest of virtuous activ 
-ities....And the self-sufficiency that is spoken of must belong most 
to the contemplative activity,..ıhe philosovher,even when by himself, 
can contemplate truth...; he can perhaps do so better if he has fello 
-w-workers,but still he is the most self-sufficient....Aid happiness 
is thought to depend on leisure; for we are busy that we may have(11 
O4) leisure,and make war that we may live in peace(1105) X 
CH.8: We assure the gods to be above all other beings blessed and hap 
-py (1106); but what sort of actions must we assign to them? Acts of 
justice...? Acts of a brave man...?...Tie circumstances of action 
wdhld be found trivial and unworthy of gods. Still,every one supposes 
that they live and therfore that they are active; we cannot suppose 
them to sleep like Endymion. Now if you take away from a living being 
action,and still more production,what is left but contemplation? Ther 
-efore th: activity of GSod,which surpasses all others-in blessedness, 
must be contemplative ##.Hapriness,therefore,must be some sort of 
contem plation. But,being a man,one will. also need external prosper- 
ity; for our nature is not self-sufficient for the purpose of contem- 
plation, but our p dy must\alsoj be healthy and must have food and othe 
attention (1107) 24 z u, Cd en 
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CH.9: The legislator lat Sparta} wanted to make tie whole state.hardy 
and temperate,and he has carried out his intention in the case of the 
men,but he has neglected the women,who iive in every sort of intemper 
-ance and luxury. The consequence is that“such a state wealth is too 
‘highly valued,especially if the citizens fall under the dominion of 
their wives,after the manner of „ost warlike races,except the Celts 
and a few others who openly approve of male loves. The old mythologer 
would seem to have been right in uniting Ares and Aphrodite,for all w 
warlike races are prone to the love either of menor of woemn. This 
was exemplified among the Spartans in the days of their greatness; 
many things were managed by their women(1165). 
BK III,CH.4: It has been well said that "he who has never learned to 
\ obey cannot be a good commander" (1182). 
CH.8: For the real difference between democracy and oligarchy is pov- 
erty and wealth. Wherever men rule by reason of their wealth,whether 
they be few or many,that is an oligarchy,and where the poor rule, that 
is a democracy(1187). 
CH.113 The principle that the multitude ought to be supreme rather 
than the few best...seems to contain an element of truth. For the man 
-y,of whom each individual is but an ordinary person,when they meet 
together may very likely be better than the few good.....Hence the ma 
-ny are better judges than a single man of music andpoetry....There i 
is a similar combination of qualities in good men,who differ from any 
individual of the many,as the beautiful are said to differ from those 
who are not beautiful,and works of art from realities,because in them 
the scattered elements are combined,although,if taken separately,the 
eye of one person or some other Paras in another person would be 
fairer than in the picture(1190)%...A state in which many poor men 
are excluded fro: office will necessarily be full of enemies....It 
might be objected that he who can judge of the healing of a sick man 
would be one who could himself heal the disease,and make him whole--- 
that is,in other words,the physician; and so in all professions and 
arts. As,then,the physician ought to be called to aczount by physic- 
ians,so ought men in general to be called to account by their peers.. 
..If tne people are not utterly degraded,although individually they 
may be worse judges than those who have special knowledge---as a body 
they are as good or better. Moreover,there are so..e arts whose prod- 
ucts are not judged solely,or best,by the artists themselves,namely 
those arts whose products are recognized even by those who do not 
possess the art; for example,the knowledge of the house is not limit- 
ed to the builder only; the user,or,in other words,the master,of the 
-house(1191) will even be a better judge than the builder, just as the 
pilot will judge better of a rudder than the carpenter,and the guest 
will judge better of a feast than the cook(1192). 
CH.13: Democratic states have instituted ostracism; equality is above 
all things their aim,end therefore they ostracized and banished from 
thekity those who seemed to predominate too much through their wealth, 
or the number of their friends....Mythology tells us that the 
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would not take him because she feared that he would es too u 
for the rest of the crew....Periander,when the herald was sent to ask 
\ counsel of him,said nothing,but only cut off the tallest ears of corn 


till he had brought the field to a level. The herald...reported what 
he had seen to Thrasybulus,who understood that he was to cut off the 
principal men in the state}... The same thi.g may be observed in the 
arts and sciences; for the painter will not allow the figure to have 
a foot,which,however beautiful,is not in proportion,nor will the ship 
Builder allow the stern or any other part of the vessel to be unduly 
large,any more than the chorus-master will allow any one who sings 
louder or better than all the zest to sing in the choir(1196). 

CH. 15: Tne many are more incorruptible than the few; they are like th 
greater quantity of water which is. less easily cle es than a litt- 
le(1200). 

BK IV,CH.1: The best is often unattainable,and therefore the true 


‚jügsisiator and statesman ousht to be acquainted,not only with that 


le 


ich is best in the abstract,but also with that which is best relat- 
ively to circunstances(1205). 

CH.2: That which is the perversion of the first a WANN, dln PR? 
ecessarily the worst...tyranny(1@07). Lesfangslli, ts [a cl, 

«4: Democracy is the form of government in/which “the free free fe ick 
ers,and oligarchy in which the rich; it is only an accident that the 
free are the many and the rich are the few. Otherwise a government in 
which the offices ere given accordins to stature,as is said to be the 
case in Ethiopia,or accordi:g to beauty,would be an oligarchy; for 
the nu:.ber of tall or good-looking men is small(1209). 

BK V,CH.2: The universal-and chief cause of this revolutionary feel- 
ingfislthe desire of equality,when mea think that they are equal to 
others who have more than themselves....Inferiors revolt in order 
that they may be equal,and equals that they may be superior. Such is 
the state of mind which creates revolutions(1235). 
CH.5: Another cause of revolution is fear. Either men have committed 
wrong,and are afraid of punishment,or they are expecting to suffer 
wrong and are desirous of anticipating their enemy(1236). 
CH.4: "Well begun is half done"; so an error at the beginning, though 
quite small,bears the same rationto the errors in the other parts 
(1238). 
CH. 10: That tyranny has ali the vices (of \both/ democracy and oligarch 
-y(1252) is evident(1253)....Euripides had been irritated at some 
remark made by Decamnichus on the foulness of his breath{1254). ..The 
extreme form of democracy is tyranny(1255). 
CH. 11: fyrannies are preserved in two most opnosite ways...Of the of 
traditional method Periander of Corinth is said to have been the grea 
-test master...The tyrnat should lod off those who are too high; he 
must put to death men of spirit; he must not allow common neals,clubs 
education....he must prohibit literary assemblies or other meetings ° 
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or discussion. and he must take every means to preveat people from 
Knowing one anothor(for acquaintance begets mutual confidence), Fur- 
ther,he must compel all persons staying in the city to appear in pub- 
lic and live at his gates; then he will know what they are doing(1257 
«.eeA tyrant should also endeavour to know what each of his subjects 
says or does, and should employ spies,like the "female detectives" at 
Syracuse,...Another art of the tyrant is to sow quarrels among the 
citizens; friends should be embroiled with friends,the people with 
the notables,and the rich with one another....The peole,having to 
keep hard at work,are prevented from co.spiring. The Pyramids of 
Egypt afford an example of this policy....The tyrant is also fond of 
making war in order that his subjects may have souethiig to do and be 
always in want of a leader....The evil practices of the last and 
worst form of democracy are all found in tyrannies. Such are the pow- 
er given to women in their families in the hope that they will inform 
against their husbands,and the licence which is allowed to slaves in 
order that they may betray their masters....Hence tyrants are always 
fond of bad men, because they love to be flattered....Moreover,the bad 
are useful for bad purposes....It is characteristic of a tyrant to 
dislike every- one who has dignity or independence; he wants to be 
alone in(?258) ris glory....There is no wickedness too great for him 
...The three ai:s of the tyrant...are,l. the humiliation of his sub- 
jects; he knows that a mean-spirited man will not conspire against 
anybody: 2. the creation of mistrust amoug them...: 3. the tyrant 
desires that his subjects-shall be incapable of action....But though 
power must be retained as the fouadation,in all else the tyrant x 
should act or appear to act in tie character of a kingAIa the first 
place he a pretend a care of the public revenues(1259)....He 
should apreañ;not harsh, but dignified,and when men meet hix they shou 
look upon his with reverence,and not with fear. ...Whatever virtues A 
he may neglect,at least he «should maintain the character of a great 
soldier....ln the indulgence of pleasures he should be the opposite 
of our modern tyrants,who not only begi. at dawn end pass whole days 
in sensuality,but want other men to see them,that they may admire 
their happy and blessed lot...He ousht to adorn oud iiprove his city 
«-eeAlso he should apear to be particularly earnest in the service 
of the Gods(1260). 

BK VII,CH.4: Beauty is realized in number and magnitude[Cf Poetics, tr 
Ingram Bywater,Ch.7,infra p.1462: Beauty is a matter of size e and 
order,and thereforelimpossible either in a very minute creature,since 
our perception becomes indistinct as it approaches instantantety: or 
in a creature of vast size---one,say,1,000 miles long---as ia that 
case ,instead of the object being seen,all at once,the unity and whole 
-ness of it is lost to the beholder Pind the state which combines mag 


-nitude with good order must necessarily be the most beautiful(1283). 
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Don. 7: Those who live in a cold clima&éégand in Europe are full of pir 
-it,but wanting in intelligence and skill; and therefore they retain 
comparative freedom,but have no political organization,and are incap- 
able of ruling over others. Whereas the natives of Asia are intellig- 
ent and'iaventive,but they are wanting in spirit,and therfore they are 
always in a state of subjection and slavery. But the Hellenic race,w 
which is situated between them,is likewise intermediate in character, 
being high-spirited and also intellißent[Cf Plato,Rep. IV.435 E,436 A] 
(1286). | 

yGHei4: There must be war for the sake of peace,business for the sake 
/ of leisure,things useful and necessary for the sake of things honour- 
! able(1298). 

\ CH. 153 For peace,as has been often repeated,is the end of war,and 
\leisure of toil’...As the proverb says,"There is no leisure for slav- 
es",and those who cannot face danger like men are the slaves of any 

invader (1299). 

CH.16: The union of male and female when too young is bad for the cre 
-ation offhildren....in childbirth also younger woemn suffer more,and 
more of them die; some persons say that this was the meaning of the 
response once given to the Troezenians["Plough not the young field”) 
...it had nothing to do with the ingathering of the harvest(1301).... 
Women should marry when they are about 18 years of age,and men at 7 
and 30; then they are in.the prime of life,and the decline in the pow 
-ers of both will coincide....People generally limit marriage to the 
season of winter,aad they are right(1302). 

CH. 17: Let the rulers take care that there be no image or picture 
representing unseemly actions,except in tie temples of those Gods at 
whose festivals the law permits even ribaldry(1304). 

BK VIII,Ch.5: Rhythm and melody supply imitations of anger and gentl 
-eness,and also of courage and temperance,and of all the qualities 
eontrary to these,and of the other qualities of character,which hardl 
fall short of the actual affections,as we know from our own experien 
for in listening to such strains our souls undergo a change(1311)... 7 
There seems to be in us a sort of affinity to musical modes and rhyt 
which makes some philosophers say that the soul is a tuning,others, + 
that it possesses tuning(1312}. 
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Hired 5. “II » hiaeaee zt Mahis hall 

i | BE? dd Ve Nahe Dr f 

i K Poore yo Mt hntes ; if Cold, Ah, 
BE ee Raley we pere 

í CEA ES M. B , SOURCE ROOK IN PHILOSOPHY. 

i lf runes: Thales appearggds te have viewed the soul as something having the 

Aah capacity te set up mevement,if it is true that he said that the leadstene 

A zn a seul because it meves iren(Aristetle,Psychelegy,1.5,405 a 17)(3). 


ANAXIMANDER: Living things sprang frem (the moist element) evaperated by 
/ the sun. Man sprang frem a different animal,in fact frem a fish,which at 
Mumi iirst he resembled(Diels,Dexegraphi Graeci,560)(6). 


: f ms: The stars are fixed like nails in the crystalline, vault(Diels 
mant- JA a Yacch, 


py XENOPHANES: But mortals fancy geds are bern,and wear clethes; have 

M Voice and ferm like themselves.//Yet if oxen amd liens had hands,and coul« 
7 _paint with their hands,and fashion images,as men de, they weuld make the 
"o „pictures and images ef their geds in their ewn likeness...//Aethiepians 

make their geds black and smub-nesed; Thracians give thirs blue eyes and 

Wire à hair(8).//Hemer and Hesied have ascribed to the gods all deeds that 
N are a shame and a disgrace ameng ment thieving,adultery,fraud.//Frem 
Hyirsgerth te earthy,---the beginning and end ef all things(9). 


ZENOs If space is,it will be im something; for everything that is is in 
something; and te be in semething is te be in bspace. Space then will be i 
in space,and se en ad infimitum. Therefere space dees net exist(23)... 
Yeu must traverse the half ef any given distance befefe yeu tar verse 

the whele,and the half ef that again before you can traverse it. This 
gees en ad infinitum,se that there are an infinite number in any given 
space,and it cannet be traversed im a fimite time...Achilles must first re 
reach the place frem which the terteise started. By that time the terteise 
will have get en a little way. Achilles must then traverse that,and {hey 
terteise will be ahead. He is always ceming mearer,but he mever makes up 
te it...An arrew in any given peint ef its flight mat be at rest in seme 


particular peint(24; ef Burmet,Early Greek Philesephy, pp.331,ff.) 


HEÉRACLITUS: One and the same thing are the living and the dead,the wak- 
ing and the sleeping,the yeung and the eld; the fermer change and are 
the latter,the latter change in turn and are the fermer(Diels,Die Frag- 
mente der Versekratiker,Heraclitus,ne.88)(33). 


PYTHAGORAS: The Pythagereans assume ten first principles which they arrang 
-e in parallel rows: Limit vs unlimited; edd vs even; ene vs many; 

right vs left; masculine vs feminine; at rest, vs motion; straight vs 
cooked; light vs darkness; good vs evil; square vs ebleng. Alcmaeen of 
Creten seems alse te have shared this view(37)...fer he said that mest 
human affairs are tve-phased(Aristetle,Metaphysics,1.5,985 b 23 )(38)% 


EMPEDOCLES: At ene time things grew te be one alone eut ef many; and then 
again this fell asunder se that there weêre many,--fire and water and 
earth and the endless height ef the air; and,apart frem these ,baneful 
Strife,with equal weight througheut,and in their midst Leve,equally distri 
-buted in length and breadth....It is she that is held te be implanted in 
the parts ef mertals...They call her by the mame ef Delight and PA Aphreg 
-ite(44). Plants are set in metien by desire,and they perceive and 
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feel á pleasure and pain(#48). 


NAXAGORASs In everything there is a pertion of everything except mind... 

11 ether things contain a pertien ef everything,but mind is infinite and 
self-ruled and is mixed with nething(51). Man is the wisest ef animals 
because he has hands(Aristotle,Part An.I.10,687 a 7)(55). 


LEUCIPPUS: Nething comes inte being without a reasen,but everything aris 
-es frem a specific greund and driven by necessity(57). 


DEMOCRITUS: My enemy is net the man whe wrengs me,but the man whe means 
te wreng we. //In the weightiest matters we mustge te school te the anim- 
als,and learn spinning and weaving frem the spider,building frem the swa 
-llew,singing frem the birds,—-frem the swan and the nightingale, imitat-— 
ing their art.//An evil and foolish and int/emperate and irreligieus 

life sheuld net be called a bad life,but rather,dying leng drawn out(62 ) 
{A life without a heliday is like a leng jeurmey witheut an inn te rest 
at(63). 


PROTAGORASs Man is a measure ef all things,ef things à that are; that 
they are; and ef things tha are net,that they are net.//With regard te 
the geds I knew net whether they exist er net,er what they are like. Many 
thiègs prevent eur knewing; the subjec$ is ebscure and brief is the span 
of eur mortal life(67). 


GÖORGIASY First,nething exists; secend,if anything did exist we ceuld 
never knew it; third,if perchance a man sheuld ceme te knew it,it woyuld 
remain a secret,he weuld be unable te describe it te his fellew-men(Sext. 
Emp. Adv.Math.VII.67 summarizing Gergias's werk On Nature er the Nen-exis 
-tent)(67 ) . 


LUCRETIUS: Iwould venture te affirm...that the nature of the werld has 
by no means been made fer us by divine pewer: so great are the defects 
w ith which it stands encumbered(Munre's tr.,p.32)(307). Fer the nature eè 
ef geds must e ver in itself ef necessity enjey imnertality tegether 
with supreme repese,far remeved and withdrawn frem eur cencerns; since 
_ exempt frem every pain,exempt from all dangers,strong in its ewn reseur- 
ces net wanting aught ef us,it is neither gained by favers ner meved 
Ti bboy anger (g6@p.43). Nature ...is seen te de all things spentaneeusly ef he 
herself witheut the meddling ef geds. Fer I appeal te the hely breasts 
Gras the gods whe in tranquil peace pass a calm time and an unruffled exist 
A es mce. Whe can rule the sun,whe held in his hand with centrelling ferce t 
3 the streng reins of the immeausrable deep? Whe can at ence make all the d 
ipia fferent heavens te rell and warm with ethereal fires all the fruitful 
rtha,er be present in all places at all times,te bring darkBness with 
cleuds and shake with neise the heaven's serene expanse,te hurl light- 
nings and eften throw dewn his ewn templs,and withdrawing ine the deserts 
A te spend his rage in practising his beld which often pas es the guilty by 
and strikes dea d the innecent and uneffending!(p.54)(309). 
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RENE CUTFORTH,KOREAN REPORTER. 


A wind which I was to get to know well moaned gently across the airs- 
trip(1). How fantastic,there in the Tokyo Press Club,had these cloth- 
es seemed when I first put them on. I had on two vests,three shirts, 
two pullovers,two pairs of long pants. A battledress,plus windproof 
trousers. And over all that a parka---a wonderful hooded,belted Am- 
erican coat,lihed with silk pile like short fur. The only fantastic 
thing about them now,I tought gioomily,warming the neck of the whisky 
bottle in my gloves So that it wouldn't hurt my mouth,is their signal 
failure to keep the cold out(2). The soupy. brown Light from the only 
À ons inside the plane was sufficient to give a bald summary of its 
appearance(3). One of the drunk G.I.s had to be treated as baggage(5) 
AW mind was going so fast that all,action seemed to me to be in slow 
motion(6). In a way the stove was the hero of the war. It was the 
centre of all orbits,the preserver of life,the dispeiser of comfort, 
‚the most beloved object in Korea,and one of the commonest(9). 
When‘ you tunsdäin the wireless "Goodnight Irene" was what you got, 
—\take it or leave it(12). They were the most imporbable hills, that 
went straight up and down like a row of spikes or sharks teeth, The _ 
whole landscape was white with snow,but you could see,in the foreges® 
-ground,that it was only a thin sprinkling and worn away in patches 1 
like a threadbare tablecloth. This was the standard,regulation Korean 
scenic;pattern, Wherever you were in Korea,the sharks-tooth peaks 
encircled you. The road was the normal abominable Korean road, a set 
of regular washboard corrugations about 2 feet across and 3 or 4 
inches deep in theubrogghs. The houses were thatched with dried 
grass and looked at a distance like old haystacks(13). Driving in 
Korea was a iost unpleasant physical sensation. It didn't matter how 
you sat or reclined or sprawled,one or other of the knuckles of your 
backbone was always being subjected to a remorseless hammering. Any 
driver who spotted a stack or bundle of rice straw by the side of 
the road would always stop and set fire to it and thaw himself before 
continuing the journey. In K,rea there was a strict rotation of wind 
and calms after every two days of ordinary(15).calm,cold weather, when 
there might well be snow,the wind,a north-west one straight from Sib- 
eria,would begin to bY Ow and last fro 3 days. This wind lowered the 
real air temperature often as muchrs 10 or 15 degrees,but its effect 
on the skin was as if the thermometer had suddenly sunk 50 degrees. 
It was such an i:placable foe. It never let up. The left side of my 
face was quite numb and paralysed in half a minute,and 1 could feel 
that my eyes really were spheres,because the whole spherical sXrface 
of each of them was aching in my head(16). Automatic leg action: the 
gait of the utterly weary(17). A series of hairpin twists(19). e 
Koreans had no traffic sense at 1120). You could see them everywher 
in Seoul,standing on the pavemen$,their faces screwed into a knot of 
anxiety and resolution;steadfastly locking in the wrong direction, thé 
would bound across the road to impale themselves on any vehicle which 
happened to be moving. The normal course of events then was for the 
Korean to bound backwards again,roaring with laughter to save his 


oe ‚and bowing at every bound(21). A mob of filthy urchins pushed 
an 
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scrambled for the priviägge of carrying our baggage up the stairs. 
They lived on $e tips and were making small fortunes and fought each 
other ruthlessly for each new load of baggage; so rudely did they jos 

-tle,in fact,that two of them were shoving me off my feet to get at m 

my kitbagee..I clouted a few more of them and then,in state,among a 

throng of retainers snatching and biting,hegan to move up the stairs 
(22). Being Korean,his manners came first. He gave three little bows 

= though only two are required(24). I should have called ker succul- 

ent rather than lovely(25). Second-hand experiences and "think-piece& 
did not appeal to the Australian reporters. They liked to be able to 
say "I was there"(26). 
To refuse to share your house and food with a fourth cousin three 
times removed was to lose (face \al at once,though it was not necess- 
ary to simulate any joy at the prospect of providing free board and 
lodging. The Korean police were having the time of their lives mak- 
ing fortunes out of blackmail,and their other rackets were doing 

very well too. Black marketeers were flourishing on the material 

thrown away in the retreats and on leakages from army stores,and the 

+ police took a big cut out of the black marketeer&S* ventures. The poli 
. ~ce had the screw on the drivers because most of the trucks were stol 
D =en,and frequently the truck drivers were simply bandits who drove 
. the refugees sputh on to lonely roads and cut their throats(30). De- 
_»nouncing Communists,for instance---a very profitable side-line. Peo- 
ple would pay almost anything sooner than be denounced. So the police 
-men was flushed with happiness and insolence allover his broad,brut- 
al face as he strutted along the pavements,elbowing people into the 
gutter,or descended from his traffic rostrum to give some bewildered 
countrymen a great kick in the bottom to help him find his way. In sp 
Be of the 30% on the gross takings which they had to bribe the 
police with,the black marketeers were in clover. All the refugees! 
property,which they could buy for practically nothing,could be sold 
as spuvenirs for pratically anything. There was no bottom to the Amer 
-ican pocket,it appeared. The Korean family custom requires a rigor- 
ous chastity in women. So right from the start the G.I.s encountered 
_>a formidable and unptecedented non-co-opreation in sexual affairs. 
‘Girls were worth their weight in gold. The result of this situation 
was,to quote an army doctor,"It's probably the most venereal war in 
Dhistory (31). 

‘Here was a situation for which his lifelong addiction to Westerns and 
pulp magazines had fitted him completely. He climbed from his jeep 
and advanced with a swaying gait,a small dead smile on his rather sil 
-ly mouth,and contrived to roll up the pupils of his eyes so as to 
give himself a dead-pan appearance. He was the Killer in a thousand 
flicks. He brought out a tarty-looking pearl-handled automatic and 
shot the Korean policeman twice. At any rate,we were one Korean -polic 
-eman the less(34). 

A dingy alley,narrow,and strewn with trodden straw and refuse which 
would stink if the cold allowed it life enough(41). The British news- 
men,who had nothing but colour sfgyizo 
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the Chinese offensive bogged down north of Uijongpu,began to spread 
themselves(50). It was evident that the Commandant was just chceceñif 
in cpntrolling a murderous fury,but he collected himself sufficient4 
ly to call an interpreter,and in a voice of silky sweetness. began a k 
kind of verbal chess game with Allan(52). 
In this climate half an hour at a time was the limit of a ‘sentry's us 
-efulness---after that he was too stupefied with cold to be reliable 
(53). The Americans had guaranteed a turkey dinner for all United Nat 
-ions troops on Christmas Day,and since this was thdonly focus of 
hope on their freezing horizons,the men were convinced that the Chin- 
. ese offensive would reopen on Christmas Day---just to do them out of 
their turkey. Spirits wavered like candle falmes in the Siberian 
wind(54). The cook,with saint-like devotion,toiled on regardless,mak- 
ing mince pies(57). I'd taken a very big shot of Bourbon as I climbed 
back into the sleeping bag hoping it would give me that ten minutes , 
of warmth I heeded to drop off to sleep(63). The géep stealing episod 
wouldn't pass the censor,because it reflected discredit on our all- 
ies and thus came under the heading "Aid and comfort to the enemy" 
(64). A pale sun was doing practically nothing to warm the world(65). 
"I bet it would be expensive." "You're goddam Right," said the sergea 
-ant,"you wouldn!, get that lamp for a case of Scotch. And just in 
case you have a cise of Scotch,let's call it two cases." His hard 
blue eye grappled with mine for a second. It was no good. I was in 
the presence of integrity(68). Haul your ass out of here(72). There 
in front of us was the train,and the huge engine was barely sible 
through the swarm of human beings condensed upon it. Men,wole and 
children,they were standing on the ruining plate,sitting on the boil- 
er,on the buffers,clinging not only to every projection but to other 
people who had hold of a projection(82). "Stay here and make space,". 
I told Kim. Kim made a little space for himself by squeezing up some 
of the other boys! bedding(85). 
Anybody with sense enough to run a carrier pigeon service here would 
scoop everybody else trying to use these telephones. The chap who 
recced this place for tanks wants his head examined(91). The whole 
atmosphere,the medium in which the individual lives, becomes so uncom- 
fortable as to be an enemy,and it is a little like sleep in so far as 
consciousness is depressed almost to the level of sleep,but not quite 
because it's too cold to go right off---the ache in ÿour icy extremi- 
ties is still there,but somehow a little way off---it is a withdrawal 
of consciousness from the outside world and,to some extent,voluntary. 
If you were quite still,sent your mind wandering gently away from you 
discomfprts,you could achieve a state in which the cold was no longef 
a matter of urgency: but to achieve it you had to go down to the very 
bottom of consciousness and occasionally a fraction below it,so that 
thought and fancy and fact swirled nebulously around in the mind like 
a sea, Little,hard islands of fact would keep appearing in this grey 
ocean,and it was essential not to land on them,for they were always 
We held out our hands, whose presence we were aware of by their weight 
alone,and after a fow minutes there they wereagain on the ends of our 
wrists, with fingers and everything(108). At that time the ties which 
bound the United Nations together were at their most frayed, and the 
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the British and the Americans glared at each other when they met with 
suspicion and dislike,and not all the public jovialities of generals, 
the punctiliousness of officers,nor even the restraints obviously put 
upon themselves in conversation by the more responsible soldiers in 
both armies,could disguise an ugly atmosphere. Whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the affair may have been. Military reputations. are bas- 
ed on snap judgments,on hundreds of tiny pointers towards character 
(109). A split second hesitation,a small lassitude at the wrong time 
may be damning to the reputation of & man or unit(110). Their manner 
lets you know from the start that you are the privileged participant 
in a religious service,and that it's rude to snore in church. They 
had no vehicles with them and lokked tired but game(119). Sorry to 
be a nuisance. Not at all(126). The cook's mate crooned over the chil 
~dren in a kind of maternal ecstacy: "Even Gooks is all right at that 
stage"(128). The false gaiety imparted by the briglft8cdloured clothes 
of the refugees(130). 
All the material available would have been dead news now. What remain 
-ed? Censorable matter and colour stories, His eyes were buggin' out 
like a tromped-on toad(132). The American flight nurse was as pretty 
as paint(134). The placard said: THIS ONCE DIRTY CAT HOUSE NOW VERY 
CLEAN LAUNDRY. Inside,a dozen smiling girls slapped and rinsed and 
twisted the clothes,but the authorities viewed their cha nge of 
heart with a cynical eye. Over the door an officiYal army notice 
barked in iron-mouthed print: STRICTLY OFF LIMITS. They gave official 
briefings to the journalists. An immaculate young staff officer would 
say,dead-pan: "Limited gains were made in this area." "By whom?" "I'm 
not free to alter the official wording of the desvatch"(137). Korea's 
rice-grewing economy is built upon human excrement. The girls who par 
-aded on the bridge to pick up G.I.s were broad,moon-faced peasant 
girls,but half a dozen of them had made a reak effort which was worth 
going to see, They film fans,and they had contrived to transcribe Hol 
-lywood's culture of 15 years ago into a get-up which made you rub 
yous ayogi} dee gu, There,before you,slimking up. and down the 
greezing ge road,were the film stars of 1935---shert skirts,long 
6Qgarette holders, angular attitudes and all. It was a great effort, 
and it met the success it deserved(138). An ‘occasional spear of clean 
air drove a temporary shaft through the stink(139). They held out 
their faces for inspection(144)... 
These restaurants were "off limits" to G.I.s,for the Americangauthr- 
ities had a dread of bacteria which wnet to obsessional lengths. Any 
foreign food,and pratt: ygany foreign article.at all not wrapped 
in cellophane was suspect to'them,unless it was a girl(147). But it t 
the G.I.ÿwas denied the delights of Japanese food,he was denied littl 
-e else. The army rioted in brothel shows,dance halls and beer dives. 
Many of the Staff men were spiticaliy globular in shape. NObody ever 
seemed to do any training, but’ there was a curious survival of the Pur 
“itan attitude. At least three fat boobs I met explained at great 
length,holding me with a boiled and earnest eye,that they took their 
apanese girls to bed mainly in the interests of "democracy." This 
gh carnival in Tokyo went gaily on until that dread day when Genere 
Ridgway came to reigh in the Dai' Ichi building,and suddenly high- 
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ranking officers were bidden to attend conferences at ungodly hours 1 
like half past eight in the morning,and a very stark notice addressed 
to "OBESE PERSONNEL" was to be seen in Service billets,and platoons o 
of globular soldiers,with buttocks like pumpkins,rolled endlessly 

up and down the roads at the double,sweating and in agony(148). They 
feared an epidemic when the frost loosed its grip on the land(150). 
These men aere full of political wind but were poor farmers(151). 

The bottom dropped out of the market for heavy things. The price of 
an ox fell to about 15 shillings(156). The Nymber One Boy beaned upon 
him as a money spinner,almost a junior partner(160). The Turks set a 
standard of soldiering(165). I first made acquaintance with the desir 
-ed end-product of all this vast machinery of trucks and aeroplanes a 
and dumps and ships and tanks and factories---the small dead bodies o 
of the enemy. The early faith of the American troops that the whole 
thing could somehow be got over by machinery,without much human risk, 
had faded and there was a growing recognition that fabulous expendit- 
ure of material was not,perhaps,a military virtue in its own right 
(166). But the ideal of "no unnnecessary risk to human life" was stil 
carried to very great length. If an advancing platoon was held up by 
ah enemy machine gun,the practice was to telephone back to an aero- 
plane or the artillery to do something about it. Dispirited boobs 
still thinking in terms of a !press-button war'(167). 


The next 3.0 yards of our track is right bang in the Chinese field of 
fire, They may not think it worth while to pot just the two of us(169 
The Fusiliers flushed four more of the enemy from covered positions 
(179). That is the only way to win this war,by hard,primitive foot- 
slogging(172). The asy conquest of the civ lised world by millions of 
expendable Asians had turned out to be a futile dream(183). 
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À Reel MAMEI jin : ee ure BD in 
"ae. BER 
Salonfon Reinach,Orpheus,tr. by Florence Simmonds. 


Prefaces Orpheus was also,to the ancients,the theologian par excellence, 
founder of those mysteries which ensured the salavation of mankind „and 

no less essential to it as the interpreter of the gods. Horace designates 
him thus; Sacer interpresque deorum. True,he never existed; but this is 
of little moment. Orphism existed and,as Jules Girard has justly said, 

it was the most interesting fact in the religious history of the Greeks. 
The fathers of the church were persuaded that he was the disciple of Mos- 
e saw in him a prototype of Jesus(v). We find somethingof Orphism 
Be et enge aa at ri dep eke lept radent, 
supplemented by his Siecle de Louis XIV and Siecle de Louis XV(vi). 
Mythology is a collection of stories,not exactly invented,but combined anc 
embellished at will,the actors in which cannot he subjected to the tests 
of real history. Religion is primarily a sentiment,and the expression of 
this sentiment by acts of a particular nature,which are rites(1). It is 

a mistake to derive religie’ from religare,to bind,a if religion were 
essentially the bond of union between God and Man. According to Cicero, 
religio comes from religere,the antithesis of negligere,a vigilant care 
as opposed to indifference. Religion is then a faithful observance of 5 
rites. It implies a-limitstion,without any material constraint,of indiv- 
idual volition,or rather of(2) human activity as far as this depends on 
volition. I propose to define religion as "A sum of scruples which impede 
the free exercise of our faculties." Our scruples prevent us from talking 
loudly in a death-chamber; but they also forbid us to take an umbrella int 

. -to a drawing-room. The scruples in religion are of a special kind: taboo: 
The scruple is never inspired by any practical reason. The word taboo 

is Polynesian,which really means withdrawn from current use,but the idea 
is very familiar to us. At the beginning of the Bible,Adam is warned by 
the Eternal that he is not to eat the fruit of a certain tree under pain 
of death(3). The precept of the Decalogu s Thou. shalt not kill; one of th: 
tribe or clan,must be understood. This is the more obvious inasnmch as in 
the Criptures many horrible massacres are ordered by the Almighty(e.g. 
Numbers 31.755.1555.175 cf Voltaire's fine notes to his tragedy Les Lois 
de Minos) The idea of an absolute condemnation of war never occurred to 
the authors of the Pentateuch(5). In his Natural History of Religion, 

. Hume wrotes "There is a universal tendency among mankind to conceive all 
beings like ee personifications of poetry are in fact nothi, 
-ing but an animistic survival(6). Listen to Lamartine speaking to Lac du 


Bourgets "0 Lac,l'année à peine a fini sa carriere.../Rezarde, je viens 
seul m'asseoir sur cette pierre/0ù la vis s'asseoir!" Animism on the one 
hand,and taboos on the other,such are the essential factors of religion. 
The Jehovah of the rocks and clouds of Sinai is a product of animism; the 
Decalogue is a revision of an old code of taboos(7). Two explanations 
-still find partisans; the theory of revelationfand the theory of impost- 
ure. The first obtained throughout the Middle er: rests on the auth- 


ority of all the great theologians of the Church(8). Fr. Creuzer,a distin 
-guished Hellenist ef Heidelberg University,wrote about 1810 on the orig- 
in of myths and creeds and attributed a very important part to priest- 
hood. The priest,possessing sublime truths,dressed them up skilfully to < 
ensure their diffusion.. Now the error of the’ 18th century was precisely 
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the exaggeration of primitive sacerdotalism,the failure to perceive that 

religion is anterior to any priesthood,and the classification of priests 
as clever charlatans---beneficent charlatans,according to some—-who 

invented religions and mythologies as instruments of domination. Because 
men sew atheistic cardinals like Dubois,Tencin and many others,and lic- 
entious(9) priests,they imagined that this state of things existed from 
the beginning. Voltaire led e(1718): "Les prêtres ne sont pas ce qu'un 
vain peuple pense; /Notre er dulité fait toute leur science"; Mahomet | 

(1742): "Je viens mettre à profit les erreurs de la terre.../Il faut un 

nouveau culte,il faut de nouveau fers,/Il faut un nouveau Dieu pour 1! 

aveugle univers." "Who was it who invented the art of divination? It 

was the first rogue who met a fool"(Essai sur les Meeurs)(10). Fontene- 

lle's little study on the origin of fables(1694 J,which passed unnoticed 
until the other day Andrew Lang lighted upon it by chance,was certainly 
the most remarkbale contribution of the 17th century to this duestion 

(12); "From this rude philosophy...the gods and goddesses were born... 

Primitive man gave birth to fables,by no fault of their own,so to say" 

(13). The animal totem,considered as the protector of the clan,is in 

principle inviolate. The totem was,in fact,protected by a taboo(18). 

The forbidden animal or veretable is sometimes regarded as ‘sacred, some— 

times as unclean. As a fact,it is neither; it is taboo(the cow to the 

Hindus,the pig to the Mussulmans and the Jews,the bean to the Pythagor- 

eans and Orphic sects). In the 18th rer philosophers propagated the 

erroneous notion that if certain religious legislators had forbidden 
various aliments,it was for hygienic motives. Even Renan believed that 
dread of trichinosis and leprosy had caused the Hebrews to forbid the 
use of pork. Eut in the whole of the Bible t here is not a single inst- 
ance of an epidemic or a malady attributed to the eating of unclean 
meats; the idea of hygiene aweke very late in the Greek world. To the 

Biblical writers,as to contemporary savages,illness is supernatural; it 

is an effect of the wrath of spirits. The pious Jew abstains from pork 

because his remote ancestors,five or six thousand years before our ern 
had the wild boar(19) as their totem(20). 

‘There is no spot without its genius," wrote Servius,anl this same gramm 
„arian,inpsireil by Varro,said that special: gods presided over each act 
in Repel ua)» 

The Jews af Medina accuse’ Mehomet of plagiarising from the Bible and- 

corrupting what he stole. He called them "asses loaced with books." 

Though he restricte! nolygany by allowing only 4 legitin:te wives,He 

himself set the example of a composition with(174} the law by taking 9 

wives after the death of Khadidja. No ther religion has formlated so 

rigorously the duty of obedience and submission to God (Islam). This 
naturally engendere: fatalism. When overtaken by mi sf ortune no, matter 
how undeserved,the Arab sayss "It is written!" or "Allah is great! "(175) 

The Koran has little literary merit. Declr-mation,repetition,puerility, 

a lack of logic and coherence strike the reader at eyery turn. It is - 

humiliating to the human intellect te think that this mediocre literat- 

ure Ma been the subject of innumerable commentaries (I7T6) 
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A French physician of the 18th century,Astruc,was the first to point 
cut theat the two principal designations of God in Genesis,Elohim and 
Jahveh,are not used arbitrarily. There are two perfectly distinct narrat 
-ives which the author of the Pentateuch as we possess it has juxtaposed 
rather than fused. This one discovery suffices to discredit the Mosaic 
authorship of these books,let alone the thory of the divine inspiration 
of the Bible text. All which relates to the’creation of Eve,the garden 
of Eden,and Adam's transgression,exists only in the Jehovist text, This 
text does not seem to have been h&ld in esteem by the ancient Hebrews ,fo: 
there is not the slightest allusion to the fall of Adam in the prophets, 
the histories,or even in the Gospels,though St Paul constructed his 
‘whole theory of the redemption of man by Jesus Christ on this a ET 


{inset peges between 187 and 188 giving the Elohist and the Jehovist 
texts I.ls In the beginning Elohim created the heaven and the earth,etc. 
II.4;In the day that Jahveh Elohim made the earth and the so a ies 
‚And Jahveh Elohim planted a garden eastward in Eden,etc.JF! Elohi 

a plural (sing. Eloah),meaning the geds. Tnis sufficiently prroves hat 
the Heÿrews were originally polytheists,though it has been explained as 
a "plural of Majesty". Cf.1.26s God saids "Let us make man in our 
image"; III.22: "The man is become as one of us"(188). 


Reinach,Cultes,Mythes et Religions ,5 vols.(1904-23). 
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Ternar Bosanquets History of Aesthetic (2nd ed.1904). 


Prefaces I have regarded my task as the history of aesthetic,and not as 
the history of aestheticians(xi). The separation from the life of the 


progressive races,and the absence of a reflective theory of beauty, nust 
surely have a fundamental conncetion With the non-architectural character 
pointed out by “r Morris in the art of China and Japan. The reliability 
of the different parts of my work is unequal. For the mediaeval period 
between Plotinus «nd Nante(xii),and in a les-er degree for the !ellenist- 
ic period between Aristotle enc Plotinus,I have not Feen able to follow 
the scholar's goden rule---nver to quote a book that he has not reac from 
cover to cover(xiii). In my anxiety not to go tow far,I may hardly have 
gone far enough(xiv). j 
Chel: In the history of the Inductive Sciences,in the details of politica 
form or social system,although it is true that to have decinhered the pas 
greatly aids us in understanding the present,yet on the whole,-xcenting 
with a view to scientific research or historical reclization,we are accus 
-toed to let bygones ke bygones. When ve attempt the task of tracing the 
aesthetic consciousness through the stages of its development,we have 
before us a concrete material not of mere antiquarian interest,hut const- 
ituting & larse proportion of what is velued for its own srke in the surr 
-ouncings of our present life. The ‘listory of Fine Art is the history of 
actual sesthetic consciousness,as a concrete phenowenon(2). Just as in 
speaking venerally of the real world we practically mean the world as 
known to science.ss in speaking geherally of the beautiful in the world 
we practically mean the heautiful(3) as revealed by art. Nevertheless,it 
is a blunder to imagine that there is no art where there is no "work of 
art," or that whenever the painter is not at work on a picture he seeks 
the same nature as we see and no more. Evèn such(fnalysis\an) of natural 
beauty in the light ofphysical fact as has ‘een attemnted by Ruskin in 
the Modern Painters is chiefly directe? to showing how great artists have 
extended the boundaries of so-called natural beauty,by their superior in- 
sight into the expressive capabilities of natural scenes and objects. Na- 
ture for aesthetic theory means that province of heauty in which every ma 
man is his owh artist(4). I will at present simply suggest as an approxi- 
mate psychological definition of aesthetic enjoyment: "Pleasure in the 
nature of a feeling or presentation,as distinct frou pleasure in its mom- 
entary or expected stimulation of the organi sr 7). If anything in the reg 
-ion of taste,smell,touch,heat or cold,has a value akin to that of heaut 
it is not,surely,either the strongest or the most delightful sensation, 
but rather the «ost sur“estive sensation,or that which is nos tie arged 
with associated ideas,so normal that we do not take them to he’'accicental 
Not the scent of Eau-de-Cologne,but the smell of the peat smoke or of the 
sea,not the comfortable warmth of the house,but the freshness of the morn 
-ing air,are sensrtions of a kind in which we may feel a certain disinter 
-ested delight no wholly dissimilar to aesthetic enjoyment. The merest 
germ of the sense of beauty seems to imply a distinction between stimulus 
and significance(S). The point involves the distinction of two aspects of 
sense-perception,the mental and the bodily. Take for example a simply ple 
-asant colour,without nattern,say,in curtains or wallpaper. There are 
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two distinguishable elements in the enjoyment of the le One which 
it has in common with higher perceptions of beauty in art and nature is 
an interest in the peculiar utterance of the colour as if a word in the 
great language of the sensuous world. It is different for every colour 
and spatial arrangement of colour,and different for colour from what is 
is for any other sensation. It is not an abstract meaning,hut it is to 
the colour what meaning is to a word. The other element may be described 
by contrast as "physigal." it is the bare fact that in the sensation we 
are pleasurahly excited,soothed,or gently stimlated. I do not doubt thai 
some causal connexion exists between the two elements. But it seems to 
me incontrovertible that the relation is not directly proportional. The 
enjoyment of warmth or health feels in one way exactly like the simnle | 
enjoyment of the colour. Hut its "mental" element,or "natute," is hardly | 
traceable; its pleasant stimlation is almost „though not quite,a blank 
fact per se. These two sides are not proportional ‚and in complex cases me 
may be discrepant,as when a "sensation" mars the unity of what would a gc 
good work of art,and thereby increases the enjoyment of the weaker spect 
-ators(9). 
Ch.2: Natual cox.on sense expressed the act of imaginative production in 
one of the earliest aesthetic judgments that Western literature contains, 
when on the shiel@ of Achilles,the Homeric poet says,"the earth looked 
dark behind the plough,and like to ground that had heen ploughed,althougt 
it was made of gold; that was a marvellous piece of work"(Il. XVII. 548). 
The "marvel" is that the mind can confer on a medium of its own choosing 
the characteristic semblance of what it desires to represent./ The repre- 
sentation of a divine being Was to the Greek not a mere symbol,but a like 
-ness; not a symbol which might faintly suggest Wim who could be known 
only in the spirit,}ut a likeness of one who dwelt on earth,and whose 
nature was to be visible,and not to be invisible * Thus,in speaking of a 
question about the supernatural in Homer,Schelling has said that in Homer 
there is no supernatural ,hecause the Greek god is a part of nature(12). 
Ch.3s This metaphysical assumption,natural to incipient speculation,is tc 
the effect that artistic representation is no more than a kind of comnon- 
place reality(16): the essence of art and beauty does not lie in a symbol 
-ic relation to an unseen reality behind the objects of common sense-perc 
-ception,but in mere imitative relation to those common objects themselv- 
es. Both Plato and Aristotle gathered up what we call the fine arts under 
the name "imitative" or "image-making" as contrasted with those which 
are "productive" or "thing-making"(Sophist, 266 P; Physics, 199a.152) 1. 
Moralistic Principles If artistic representation is related toman only 
as commonplace reality,then to represent an immoral content is only to 
double the examples of imnorality,and to strengthen,by suggestion,the in- 
citements to it. It follows that morally the representations of art(17) 
must be judged,in respect of their content,hy the same moral criteria as 
real life. 2. Metaphysical Principles If artistic representation differs 
from the nature which it represents,whether human or other,only in the 
degree and completeness of its existence,then it differs only for the 
worse,and is a purposeless reduplication of what already was in the world 
It follows that,metaphysically,art is a second nature,only in the sense 
of being an incompléte reproduction of nature. 3. Aesthetic Principles 
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If artistic peezensati6nonen/ never have a deeper content than the normal 
or commonplcae object of perception which it represents,then there can 
be no explanation of beauty involving any deeper attributes than those 
which normal perception is able to appreherd in commonplace reality. It 
follows that,aesthetically,teauty is purely formal,oonsisting in certain 
very abstract conditions which are satisfied,for example,in elementary 
geometrical figures as truly as in the creations of fine art(18). Plato 
voiced his moralistic suspicion of the unreal simulacrum which fancy sup] 
-lies. Aristotle shrinks froma true tragic collision,in which passion or 
character determinefsic.] the individual's destiny,and this in spite of 
the abundance in which such individualities as those of Prometheus,Cly- 
temnestra, Oedipus, Aias,Antigone and Medea,were presented to his view by 
ancient tragedy. And the reason plainly lies in his subjection of all 
criticism to his division of character into good,bad,and indifferent,exc] 
-uding,ipso facto,all that conflict of a great passion or purpose with 
the surrounding world,in which tragic interest properly tensists,and whic 
makef sic J the character a symbol of forces that lie behind the phenomena 
of life as named by current morality. The conclusion that the hero of 
tragedy must be neither very good nor very bad,and that his fate mst be 
determined by error and not hy wickedness,is unintelligihle to modern 
judgment. We think that the hero may be both very good and very bad,that 
is to say,that he must above all things be great,and comprehend in him- 
self the(19) differences which make possible the highest discord,and ther 
-efore the highest harmony(20)¢ The development of moral reflection bv 
Plato into apparent hostility to nearly the whole wotld of classical bear 
-ty méssists in substituting a direct connection of subordination for an 
indirect connection of co-ordination ketween the spheres of beauty and 
of the moral order(?1). Reauty,indeed within its own territory of expre- 
ssion for expression's sake,is secure from praise or censure upon purely 
moral groundse Tut wherever expression is not for expression's sake,hut 
is determined by alien motives,then it is outside the aesthetic frontier, 
and moral criticism upon it is justified The esti ationof beauty by the 
“practical standard of right and wrong,although unaesthetic in form,cont- 
ains two elements of eesthetic value. It bears witness to the instinct- 
ive demand for depth and completeness in art as representing the pwoers 
that reveal themselves in thet order of the world of which the moral ord 
-er is one among other significant reflections; and it embodies the convi 
-iction that there is a spurious art and beauty,thich,being not free but 
subservient to a practical or sensuous end,cease to he objects of aesthe 
-tic judgment. And censure of these gust indeed (he \always) one degree tru- 
er than commendation; for a fraud,however pious,can never ke wholly sat- 
isfying to morality(22). In Plato{s polemic against all representaive 
art(Rep.,Fk X) three decimève points call for our notice. 1. Art works 
with images only and not with realities such as can act or be acted upon 
in the world of ordinary life. 2. These images are not symbolic of the 
ultimate reality as created by God,kut are only superficially imitaive 
‚of the seond or commonplace reality which is relative to everyday purpose 
and sense-perception. 3. The images of art must be judged—-and therefore 
condemned---by their capacity of representing comnon reality either with’ 
sensuous completeness or with intellectual thoroughness(26) Tt is not 
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sufficiently recognized that in Plato's polemic there is laid down the 
essential doctrine of aesthetic semblance as plainly as in Schiller er? 
in Hegel. "To imitate" means to produce a likeness of; but what is a like 
-ness? In what medium does it exist? Of what relations to practice and to 
reality is it capable?(28). By denying the naive conception of an adequa- 
te relation to reality,Plato's censure leads us to the recognition of an 
aesthetic interest which is not that of utility. When he insists that the 
appearances employed by the artist are in relation not with the unseen 
world of thought and law,but with a lower reality which is itself only an 
image of that unseen world,it is(not impossible) to ohserve in this a s 
strong though negative suggestion of the function of beauty as a symbol 
for spiritual things. And indeed as regards heauty,though not as regards 
art,this suggestion even takes a positive form,when it is laid down(Tim- 
aeus,28 B) that the Creator in making the world beautiful necessarily mod 
elled it on the ultimate underlying order(29). The one true aesthetic 
principle recognised by Hellenic antiquity in general may be described as 
the principle that beauty consists in the imaginative or sensuous express 
-ion of unity in variety(30). The synthesis of the one and the many was 
the central problem and the central achievement of Greek philosophy. The 
relation of whole to part-—-a slightly more concrete expression for unity 
in variety---has never }een more perfectly elucidated and more justly app 
‘-reciated than by Plato and Aristotle. When we say with approval of a po- 
em or of a musical cowposition,that it has a kheginning,midole and end,we 
are repeating a principle which Aristotle,in dealing with tragedy(Poetics 


oe ai the precedentcof a less explicit passage in Plato(Phaedr- 


us,268 D),has defined with naive profoundness. Again,we may often hear 
about any herutiful object,"it would ke impossible to add or take away 
the smallest part without spoiling it." This is genuine Greek aesthetic: 
"The parts of the scheme of incidents rust be so arranged that if any 
part is transposed or removed the whole will he disordered and shattered; 
for that of which the presence or absemce makes no appreciable difference 
is no part «f the whole"(Poetics,viii.4)(32). The presentation to sense o 
of a principle which is notsensuous may sometimes be called an "imitation 
(Republic,iii.400 A); but it is impossible to "imitate" a non-sensuous 
principle in a sensuous medium(34). Beauty,as we understand it,is only 
for sense and sensuous imagination. Beauty of soul or beauty in the supra 
-sensuous world(Phaedrus,passim; Rhetoric,1366 A) depends on e metaphor 
(37). If the Greeks erred by including moral and mental qualities in beau 
-ty,they did not err,as modern philosophy has "en apt to,by neglecting 
the lesser arts and handicrafts as within the region of the beautiful (38) 
(e.g. Rep.,iiis "there is grace or absence of grace" in embroidery,weav— 
ing,the manufacture of utensils,etc.)(39). 

Ch.4: The antithesis of imitation and symbolism corresponds to the metaph 
-ysical principle,the antithesis of real interest and sesthetic interest 
to the moralistic principle,and the antithesis of abstract and concrete 
analysis to the aesthetic principle(43}. It is plain that in the ellegor- 
ical interpretation of the time just preceding Plato,and in writings kind 
-red with allegory,such as the fable,the artificial myth,and the scientif 
-ic epos,the crude ides of imitation was supplemented by a reaction which 
itself fell into the opposite and hardly less crude extreme. For in alleg 
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the reflective meaning anc the sensuous embociment are hot fused into 
one,hut are clearly distinguished,running in separate though parallel 
lines. Allegory,therefore,is in its essence defective symkolism-— symbol 
-ism in which form end content are at bottom indifferent to one another- 
---and its presence whether in criticism or in production at this early 
.period reveals a discontent with the limits of "imitation" together with 
an incapacity to grasp the nature of concrete symbolism. It is exceeding 

ı -ly remarkable that Socrates directly raises the question "Whether the 
invisible can he imitated"(Xenophon,Memorabilia,iii.10). The invisible 
to which he refers consists of mental moods,such as good and bad temper, 
and these,he argues,can he rendered by means of the expression of the 
face(44),particularly through the look of the eyes® He refuses to conten 
-plate the possibility that beauty could exist except as relative to a 
purpose(45). Plato pointed out that « tragedy is an organic whole(Phaed 
-rus,268)(55). The paradox of the ugly in art,namely,that an imitation i 
is often agreeable though the thing imitated is disagreeable,is implied 
in Aristotle's remark that the laughable,the subject of comedy,is a sub- 
division of the ugly(Poetics,5.1). In Foetics,4 ond Rhetoric,1%71 b,4, 
he(57) accounts for the plessure which we take in thpresentations of 
the unpleasant,by our enjoyment of the intellectual act and achievement 
involved in simply recognising the object portrayed. And of the exist- 
ence of such a pleasure there is no doubt whatever(58). It is clear that 
the fascination of ugliness in representative art was a newly observed 
phenomenon in contradiction with the simple assumption that the represer 
-tation affects us as does the corresponding reality. Not the content of 
the likeness,hut something,whatever it might ke,involved in the fact of 
its being a likeness at all,was thus suggested to be the secret of its 

Hl attraction(59). In Plato all art is regarded as capable of presenting 
the unseen,but attention is drawn more especially to the expressive cap 
-acities of music and rhythm(Rep.,ii.400 B). In Aristotle the presentat- 
ion of mental or moral moods is in the strict sense ascribed only to mus 
-ic end poetry(Politics,1340). "Why does what is heard alone of the obj- 
ects o° sense possess emotional import? for even a tune without words 
has it; but colourfas such,apart fro» indirect portrayal by its means], 
and smell and taste have nonef(Problemata,919 b,26). Then is imitation 
at last freed from "likeness" to a sensuous reality,and have we here,in 
essence,the rowantic conception of music as a direct embodiment of spiri 
-tual emotion? I hardly think so. Aristotle means(60) that music produce 
-es emotion,particular tunes giving rise to particular forms of exciteme 
-ent; he does not distinguish between mere response to a stimulus and ae 
-sthetic pleasure. In Aristotle the art which makes good the imperfect- 
ions of Nature is industrial,as opposed to the copyist art which reprodt 
-ces her creations(Prof.Butcher thinks differently,see his Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Tine Art,p.152). He was driven to strötch the idea 
of imitation,but he did not reject it in favour of the idea of symbol- 
ism. Given reality was still for him the standard,but he saw the differ 
-ence which treatment produced in it---he saw that it must be idealised 
(61). If given reality is the standard,what is to indicate the idrectior 
in which it is to be idealised? The true answer,"a deeper reality",is e3 
excluded ex hypothesi so long as given reality is the standard(62). We 
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BE g e u Ta 4% wet how ae ra and Aristotle agree with regar? to 
re ya vhe primary psychical operation of tragedy: the spectator at a play indäl 

„ges 'his emotions without the restraints of practical life. The new dep- 

* arture made by Aristotle is that e otion may he relieved,cischarged or 
mitigated by mere indulgence(66). Mr ‘Jahaffy writess "Of these various 
Hi elements,Aristotle justly considers the plot rs by far the most import- 

, ant,observing that recent tragedians had succeeded,by paying attention 
2X, to this point,without any character-drawing"(Hist. of Gk Lit.,II,p.409). 
et The term "Ethos" (moral temperoment)(70) is here trenslated "character" 

in the sense apparently in which character is understood today to be the 
2 object of artistic portraiture in Shakespeare or Thackeray. Pure nlot- 
interest without character is for us on a level with the interest of a 
puzzle anf! its answer,and therefore in art,with the interest of a story 
whose characters are mere ciphers manoeuvred through strange ond intric- 
ate combinations. True,we cemand a well-constructed plot; but we think 
no art worthy of the name in which the action fails to issue necessarily 
from human character, I believe that I am right in saying that the normal 
cpt Age teen of thos in Plato end Aristotle is to tynes of character as 
described by a single term with e mor:1 connotation,such as "courage", 
"temperance" "gentleness", ane their opnosites(71}, Ethos in Aristotle's 
aesthetic(72) mernt not individual character,the concrete living creatio! 
at once mysterious ene intelligikle,that we Look for in “ocern art,hut 
something more typical and generic,not without a moral reference,as we 
say "good" or "bad" character. The entithesis stated by ‘ir Mahef fy may nc 
not he thet which Aristotle hac in mind. He may have intended to onnose 
the man as revealef in sction,or in speech which contributes to advance 
the march of incicent,to monologue or conversation siply intended to em- 
phasize this or thet type of °isposition in the interJocutors. The illusi 
-ration fro: neinting(Poetics,6) confirms this sursestion(73). For Arist- 
otle,the symbol is less than a "likeness"; for the modern it is more(76). 
Ch.B: The cuestion is no longer "What great end can Fe attained in a wor] 
which corresponrs to the needs of the rational will?" but,"'iow can the 
incividual live Cecently anc not unhappily in e world which is indiffer- 
ent anc mey he hostile?"*In moments of despair Plato himself anticipates 
this incuiry. The Stoic based the personal ethic on the feeling of reaso 
-nableness,and the Epicurean on reasonablenss of feeling. Strato substit 
-uted the conception of e blind nature for that of Goc,anc he al! but an 
-ticipated the famous phrase of Laplaces "Je n'avais pas besoin de cette 
hypothése-la"(Cicero,Acad.s pr.ii.38: "Negat operà Deorum se uti ad fabr- 
icandum mundum" }(82}. The famous comparison of the mind at birth to a she 
prt sheet of paper prepare for writing on comes to us through the Stoics 
DE (Plut. ‚de Plac.Ph.,4.11). If,as I suppose,the phrase "tabula rese" repre 
pet sents this expression,then the qualification "rasa" does not lay stress 
mit" so much on the blankness of the paper, as on its state of preparednes 
eceive impressions---a nuance which ‘as some speculative tee | A 


plan if the playfulness of Horace appears to us,as indeed it ispa feeble 
de hing contrasted with the passion of Sappho,yet we must not forget that 1 
tee, there is souething noble and civilised-—-sonething worthy of Shakespeare- 
Frarce———in keing able now and again to smile at the terrible love-god(90). 

tip The Stoic Panthesim led Chrysippus to the heal dé that "many a mr 
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delight,enjoying their colouring"(Plutarch,de Stoic Rep.,21); e.g. sthe 4 
peacock was produced for the sake of his tail,because of its beauty. Ras: 
as such a suggestion mıst appear to us,who cannot find room in nature 
for any purpose,kut only for causation,it has the merit of unmistakably 
signalising the fact and problem of natural beauty(99). In literary crit: 
-icism we find a custom of classifying styles uncer three categories,or 
tacking on a singledistinctive epithet to every writer-—-a tendency of 
which the more appreciative side is exemplified hy the poetical introduc 
-tion to Meleager's Garland of Poets(102). Fronto writes as if he had 
been taught a single epithet for each artist or poet(108). Ciceros "See- 
ing that there are two kinds of beauty,one of which consists in grace, 
the other in dignity; we must consider grace as feminine,ane dignity as 
masculine beauty"(De Officiis,I.36)9 Had Schiller this passage before 
him in Anmuth und Würde?(104). Longinus betrays a consciousness that sub 
tt EE à has some connection with incompleteness,but this idea,which 
forms rightly or wréngly an important factor in the theory of Kant,he 
does not pursue to any speculative result? In spite of his moralistic 
attitude,the imbecility of some of his advice and interpretations,Plut- 
arch has the merit of stating in plainer terms than Aristotle the strict 
-ly aesthetic questions "Can what is really ugly beco::e berutiful in 
art?" No doubt he perpetually confuses this with the cuestions "Do we 
comiend an act morally because we admire it in a work of art?" which he 
rightly answers in the negative(106). "In es«ence the ugly cannot become 
heautiful; but the imitation is admired if it is a likeness....Feauty, em 
an? to intiatanbesutifal ty are Cuite cifferent things"(Ne _ Audiendis Poet: 
is iii). Ne gives the exappte of Parmeno's imitation of a "a squeaking pig 
which the audience prefers to the real pig. This exemple is(197) a stren; 
-ge counterpart to Kant's case of the nightingale isitated hy the human 
voice,which,he says,kecomes tedious the moment the deception is discover. 
-ec. The com:on ground must be that we expect more from a man than from 
an animal,only in the one case we get it,anc in the other we do not. Dio 
Chrysostom(ce Dei Cognitione Orat.xii) recognises the ideal for art as a 
concrete form in which the artist gives adequate reality to conceptions 
which before and apart from such realisation are not definite; so that 
the result is not that after seeing the Pheidian statue of Zeus every 
one can imagine(108) something sore beautiful; but that after seeing it, 
no one can imagine the god in any other way, He “treats the human form as 
the most adequate symbol of the invisible quality of intelligences "No sı 
sculptor or painter can portray reason and wisdom as they are in themsel- 
-ves. For having no perception or experience of such things,hut knowing : 
for certain in n what they come to pass,we make it our resource,investing 
the goc with the human body,the vessel of wisco nd reason——seeking to 
manifest the imageless and unseen in the visiblé,which can he portrayed 
—— better than the way in which some of the barbarians make likenesses o: 
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poetry and formative art with a view,not merely to the resemblances,but 
also to the differences,between them; "We[sculptorslhave to make each 
likeness in a single attitude; which must be stable and permanent,and 
comprise in it the whole nature and quality of the god. But the poets 
may include many forms in their poetry,and ascribe movement and rest and 
actions and words to their personages"(109)* In Philostratus's biography 
Apollonius of Tyana,the antithesis of imitation and imagination as two 
coordinate principles of art isptated with the full consciousness of its 
novelty and importance: "It was' imagination that wrought these formsl Phe 
-idias's representations of gods], a more cunning artist than imitation. 
Imitation will make what it has seen,but imagination will make what it 
has not seene" This opposition,which in its unmitigated form is thorougt 
-ly vicious---that is to say,when imagination is treated not as direct- 
ing but as supplanting the presentation of reality-—-at once begins to 
shade off into the more modern idea of a mental(or,as we should say, 
imaginative) imitation. It is this inward imitative power,we are told ,tt 
that makes us see the forms of anima}s in the clouds,which are not real- 
ly there,or see a negro face drawn in white chalk as the portrait of a 
black man(110). This recognition of imagination as the power of creating 

À an adequate expression for intelligence and sentiment,places the concep- 
tion of Philostratus on a higher level thah the idealisingimitation of 
Aristotle,in which the difficulty in what direction to idealise is not 
coped with as a matter of principle. Neo-platonism is a half-system,of t 
the kind known as mystical; which coes not mean that it is too spirit- 
ual,but that,intending to be wholly spiritual,it is really not spiritual 
enough; for like Christian monasticism,it int rprets the spiritual renur 
-ciation of the world in a material tahto bte find the doctrine of syn 
-bolism in Plotinus. "If any one condemns the arts,because they create 
by way of imitation of nature,first we must ohserve that natural things 
themselves are an imitation of something further,and next we must bear 
in mind thet the arts do not simply imitate the visible,but go back to 
the reasons(légous) from which neture comes; and further,that they creat 
-e much out of themselves,and add to that which is defective,as being 
themselves in possession of beauty; since Pheicias did not create his 
Zeus after any perceived pattern,but made him such as he would be if Zev 
Zeus deigned to(113) appear to mortal eyes." This passage leaves no dout 
of the writer's intention to take up the gauntlet thrown down by Plato 
(Rep. ,X) in his "three removes from truth." It scems natural ,too,with 
Dio and Philostratus in our minds,to suppose that the truth claimed for 
the Pheidian statue is that of adequate symbolism for a god whose nature 
is spiritual,and not that of imaginative representation of a god who is 
material ,though unseen by man. Plato's whole terminology is modified anc 
re-applied. Plotinus evokes from the Platonic view the ceep aesthetic 
significance which it might really claim. It is henceforth understood 
that art is not imitative but symbolic(114). The ugly is either that whi 
which Feing capable of rational form has not received it; or that which 
is incapd ble of rationol form and refuses to be moulded by it. Hence 
beauty is only in the form,not in the material,and this mist be so as 
it is the form alone that can enter our apprehension. Thus,the moralist- 
ic limitation of beeuty is thrown aside(115). In reality nothing is 
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which is in fact a nonernitity, with the positive opposite or ar, It 
is not absence of form,hut false form——confusion of the formsappropriat 
to different things and meanings-—in which,if anywhere,we mst look for 
real ugliness. Plotinus repeatedly protests against the identification 
of beauty with symmetry. "Beauty is rather a light that plays over the s 
synmetry of things than the sywietry itself,anc in this consists its 
charm. For why is the licht of beeuty rather on the living face,and only 
a trace of it on that of the dead,though the ‘countenance he not yet dis- 
figured in the syımetry of its substance; and why are the more life-like 
whutues: thechére béewitifulythongh thetafhtirahbe moréckgmmefrickhfuand wh 
“hy is an uglier living man more beautiful than a staëée of a beautiful 
one(116),except that this(living beauty) is more desirable,anc is so 
because it is more of the nature of the good?"(Enn. ,IV.vii.22 and he 
even seems to have taken up the thought of the Xenophantic Socrates,and 
insisted that "the portrait painter must aim especially at catching the 
look of the eye,as the mind reveals itself in it more than in the conf- 
ormation of the body"(Cf.M. Schasler,Kritische Geschichte der Aesthetik, 
1,246)(117). 
Eu +65 It has been well observed by Mr Pater in The Renaissance that 
nte,by omitting so familiar a name as Abelard from the Divina Commedia 
almost seems to refuse to judge him(123). The underlying conception is 4 
thet nature anc art,belonging to the visible universe,are kerutiful if a 
an! in so far as hey worthily symbolise the Divine power and goodness, 
anc consequently co not appeal to sensuous interest or desire. In the 
4th century,the great step from emanation to evolution was irrevocably 
made by Christian dogma in the settlement of the Homoousian dispute. 
There can be ceveloped,it af'rims,out of the one supreme principle of 
the world,a progressive and active content,which does not lose anything, 
nor become(132) secondary,by the fact of this development. However verb- 
al or pedantic this may appeer to us today,it denies the rule of progres 
to be that the first is best,the second a little less perfect,and the 
third more imperfect still. ie early as the year 306 A.D. a Spanish Syn- 
Od(of Elvira) had decided that "pictures ought not to be in a church,les 
lest that which is worshipped and adored be painted on walls." In the 
language of philosophy this means that the dualism between sense and 
spirit is asserting itself in antagomism to what is most plainly of hum- 
an origin,as in the modern sentiment that "God made the country and man 
made the twon." A dualism which condemns the beauty fixed in art must 
soon threaten the sense of beauty perceivable in nature. In his early 
life,St Augustine had written books on the Beautiful and Fit(Conf.,IV. 
Par What merits attention is hisanalogy between fine art and "the univ- 
T 


rse as a whole considered as containing evil or ugliness(deformitas). 

he variety correlative to unity in ancient formal aesthetic is deepened 
into the opposition of contreries. This he considers to be essentially i 
included within the symmetry of the universe,as in a beautiful song,or 
in the antitheses of rhetoric,or in the shadows of a picture,which do 
not make it ugly if rightly placed(De Civitas Dei,XI,18.23; XXII.19; the 
title of XI.18 runs; "Me pulchritudine universitatis,quae per ordination 
-em Dei etiam ex contarriorum fit oppositione luculentior"). The ugly is 
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recognised as a subordinate element in the beautiful,to which it serves 
as a foil,contributing however on the whole to an effect which is harmon- 
ioué or symmetrical quite or almost in the traditional sense. Browning, 
Abt Voglers "Why rushed the discord in,but that harmony should be prized" 
(134). Symméèry may be enriched by contrast,but symmetry and not charact- 
eristic expressiveness is still the ruling principle(135). For Scotus 
Erigena true philosophy and true theology were coincident,not in the sens 
-e of subordinaténg either to the other,but in the sense ékat truth agr- 
ees with truth(140). Imitation is only a rule of art,and prima facie can 
make nothing beautiful which is not given as beautiful. Symbolism is a 
mode of interpretntion; and with all its enormous risks of arbitrariness, 
has the one advantage of universality. If all that has a meaning may be 
beautiful ,then there is nothing in which we may not chance to detect an 
element of beauty(143). 

Ch.7: There is a notable contrast in the selection offform by Dante and 
by Shakespeare. I say "in the selection of artistic form" and not "in the 
artistic ofrm selected." Dante,though a worshipper of Vergil,and apparent 
-ly wel! acquainted with Latin poetry in generel ,rnd cha ged ,moreover,in 
every fibre of his being with respect for intellectual authority,never- 
theless devised a totally new species of poetic art,coming under no possi’ 
-ble category in the accepted classification with which he was perfectly 
femiliar(Letter to Can Grande; Cf for the whole of this question Schell- 
ing's brilliant essay "Ueber Dante in philosophishcer Beziehung"). We 
need not say that his poem is not « comedy; for it is not even a dr My 
Nor can it seriously be taken as an epic(152); there is in fact no action 
and thus once more,,it cannot be called a romanee. And yet it is anything 
but formless. The Divine Comedy is absolutely unique in form. By setting 
the traditional classification at defiance it raisec,at the outset of mod 
-ern art,the fundamental aesthetic problem wh-ther art-species are perman 
-ent. The 16th century in England had been full of critical dispute and 
poetical experiments(153). Coming upon the arena thus prepared for him, 
Shakespeare adopys a distinctly traditional dramatic form. He accepts the 
(155) structure.of Letin comedy,with its 5 acts and separate scenes. He 
observes,except in the histories,with hardly any deviation,the sharp dis- 
tinction between tragedy and comedy which Dante applied so strangely(156) 
Thus taken anything could be made to mean anything,so that all reality 
and definiteness in the perception of beauty would be destroyed. If beau- 
ty indeed lies in symbolic meaning,and if symbolic meaning is entirely. 
arbitrary,then we ask with Fra Lippo Lippis "Why for this/What need of 
art at all? A skall and bones,/To bits of wood nailed crossWise,or,what's 
best,/A bell to chime the hours with,does as well." The aesthetic value o: 
mysticism,like the scientific value of alchemy,lies not in its precepts 
but in its practice. A man is not a great artist because he is prepared 
to see in everything,in a beautiful woman,in a classical poet,in a wood 
or a mountain(158),or in the extraordinary attitures of sufferings of 
human beings,types of theology and science,of ignorance,aspiration,and 
various kinds of sin; this general tendency of mind Pante merely shared w: 
with the whole middle age from Plotinus downward. But yet,the faith in a 
meaning is a great assistance to looking for one; and as a general rule 
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be a datum,and becomes a eo and in pursuing a fanciful interpretat- 
ion,the mind will often extract the expressive essence of sensuous forms; 
with incomparable subtlety. In his intentness upon the issue and meaning, 
nothing that has a natural significance escapes Dante! eye and ear. No He 
-llene,however skilled a spectator in the theatre of this life,has port- 
rayed the beauty ond terror of visible and audible things with so true 
and piercing a touch as this mystic hierophant of another world(159). A 
single simile of Furipides(Phoenissae,504, Etöcles),Mr William Morris says 
is all that can be proved to have filtered through, by ‘translation and ~ 
retranslation,from the great Greek tragedians to Shakespeare, It comes 
through "the Jocanta of George Gascoigne and Francis Kinwelmersh", dmotl 
-ey and incongruous piece built on the model of({64) the Phoenisagghand 
it suggested the splendid passage in Hotspur's speechs "By heave eth- 
inks it were an easy lenp Te pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd 
moon" etc«(Henry_IV,I,i.3.291)(164). 

Ch.8s It is not easy to decide whether one would rather he. a being withou 
affections,as Spinoza,it appeers,would represent man at his best,or the 
defenceless prey of successive solicitations of appetite en to the 
strictest interpretation of Iume(175). 

Ch.9; Turke quotes the passage of the Iliad in which Helen's beauty is in 
-dicated by the effect of her appearance among the Trojan elders,contrast 
-ing it,just in the manner of the Laocoon,which insists on this same pass 
-age,with a detailed description of a beautiful woman from Spenser. Poet- 
ryhe points out in the following section,is not strictly an imitative 
art; and Lord Kames further insists that a picture is confined to a mom- 
ent of time,and cannot take in a succession of incidents. Burke rebels 
against the icentification of beauty with proportion and fitnesss "In 
heauty,the effect is previous to any knowledge of its use"(cf Kants MERET 
"Zweckmaessigkeit ohne Vorstellung eines Zweckes")(205). It is of the 
greatest interest to contrast Hogarth's idea of the undulating rnd spiral 
line with Plato's conception of the most beautiful form as the straight 
line or the circle(Philebus Yf For here we have the antithesis of ancient 
and modern reduced to terms of the ancient or formal beauty. So fer as 
Hogarth has any general conception it is still the "one in the many" that 
he believes to be beauty; but with him it is the "intricacy",the "contin- 
uity of variety" rhéher than the element of unity,which is the more imp- 
ortant side(208). Reynolds,Idler,No.82s "Every species of the animal as 
well as the vegetable creation may be said to have a fixed or determinate 
form towards which Nature is continually inclining,like various lines 
terminating in the centre; or it may be compared to pendulums vibrating 
in diffrent directions over one central point; and as they (cross\al) the 
centre though only one passes through any other point,so it will be 

found that perfect beauty is oftener produced by nature than deformity." 
Heccoubts whether one species is objectively more beautiful than another; 
but "in creatures of the same species,beauty is the medium of centre of 
all various forms" (209 The tendency of skilled criticism ever since 
Lessing's dey has been to deny the alleged fact that Laocoon is represent 
-ed in the marble group as silent or nearly so,and with an expression far 
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removed from that of extreme bodily suffering(J.Overbeck,Geschichte der 
griechischen Plastik,11,281). The truth appeers to be thatythe group is 
a work of the Rhodian school ‚which retained little of th A eek style(A. 
S.Murroy,Hist.of Gk Sculpture,II,369). The exppeesiöngof pain is violent 
and the abstinence from crying out is exceedingly doubtful. We have to 
Fear in mind koth that the reel basis of a tolerable theory is always 
wider than the case selected for exposition,and also that a statue which 
seems almost un-He}lenic when compared with the marbles of the Parthen- 
onymight appear full of Greek dignity when compared "with Be works by 
the degenerate successors of Michael Angelo(2?2). It is not any parti.ul 
-ar degree of expression,but the acceptance of expression as a principle 
of formative art,against which Lessing feels bound to make war. Beauty 
anc expression are for him incompatible,and the one can only exist at 
the expense of the other(223). The term "beauty" is confined by Lessing 
to material beauty,and is not treated as the es ential quality of poet- 
ry considered as art. Lord Kames,it may be noticed,confined the term 
beauty to objects of sight(Elements of Criticism,I,177)} and we have 
found the same tendency,far narrower than that of plato or Aristotle,in 
meriaevel writers from Plotinus downward. Thus when we find Lessing dis- 
cussing the place of "beauty" in poetry he is only asking how far mater- 
ial beauty can effectively be cepicted in languahe(225). He regarded the 
beauty of drapery as something very inferior; the Greek statues were nud 
—e,and the expressive force of the treatment of drapery was unthought of 
"Necessity invented clothes; and what has art to do with necessity?"(Lao 
-coon,v). "The most perfect master in drapery shows by bhisskety skill 
where his weakness lies." When Lessing makes a mistake,he makes it tho- 
roughly(228). His amazing questions "Would it not have been better if 
oil painting had never been invented?"(Danzel & Guhrauer Lessings Leben 
und Werke,11,57). The Grecks,Lessing had meintained in the Laocoon,xi, 
note,and even their poets,had never portrayed ‘death under the image of 

a skeleton,in the manner of mediaeval and contemporary artists,but rath- 
er,in agreement with Homer,as the twin brother of sleep. This assertion 
drew upon him an attack to which he replied in 1769 with the short treat 
-ise Wie die Alten den Tod ebildet(229). In this he identified the com- 
mon monumental figure,resembling an Amor but leaning on a reversed torch 
as the normal image of death among the Greeks. It was this work,ho f 
doubt,that stirred Schiller to sing in the "Goetter Greichenlands'"s "Da- 
mals trat kein graessliches Gerip}i or das Bett deg Sterbenden. Ein K 
Kuss/Nahm das letzte Leben von der Lippe ,/Seine patti senkt! ein Genius 
(230). The paradox of Lessing's position is thiss he contends that Arist 
-otle's analysis of tragedy essentially justifies the romantic drama. 
But his first duty as an interpreter of Aristotle is to convict Corneill 
-e and similar writers of having understood him not too narrowly,but 

too loosely(234). The idea which lies at the root of the Laocoon and of 
‘the Dramaturgie,that poetry deals only with action,seemed to Herder to i 
involve a massacre among poets which none but Homer and the dramatists 
could survive(238). In formative art Lessing had not even taken the 
trouble to distinguish painting from sculpture? I harely think it too 
audacious to suggest that Lessing's carelessness in taking his first 
title from a group in marble for a work whose second title mentions 
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ainting as its subject,was connected with the fact,that he had to judge 
of sculpture chiefly or solely from drawings and engravings(239). No one 
can read Winckelmann's constant diatribes against mere "book-learning" 
(Belesenheit) or against the work of Scrihenten,in comparison with the 
knowledge of the educated eye,without feeling their motive to be fundame: 
-ntally the same as that of Bacon,the eagerness for contact with reality 
at first hand, He contents that it is hopeless to judge adequately of 
statues from drawings and engravings,ane concludes that it is not feas- 
ible to write anything of value upon ancient art except at Rome. Rone a+ 
was to hin what external nature was to Bacon(240). "Hardly any scribe 
can penetrate the inmosi essence of art"(Gesch.d. bildenden kunst,Introd 
ii)(241). He regards art os something that has a history and phases of 
its own---a growth and a decline-—corresponding to and rooted in the hi 
-story an’ conditions of peoples. This organic standpoint in relation to 
art Goethe emphatically a-cribes to Winck] emann(Winckel mann u. sein 
Jahrh.)(242). "Therefore,art,in which as in all the operations of nature 
there can be no condition of immobility, was force! to go back as it did 
not go forward." It is noteworthy to fint the ruthor whose principle for 
modern art is supposed to he "the i:itation of the Greeks,” laying down 
as an axiom that he who follows must alweys he behinds "Der Nachahmer 
ist altezeit under dem Nachgeahmten geblieben"(246). It is the principle 
of the high or grand style(Hehe oder grosse “til) to express no sensibil 
-ity; but yet there is not in human nature any state free from sensibil- 
ity or passion,and beauty without expression would be without signific- 
ancee The grand style is "the expression of a significant and eloquent 
silence of the soul," and is,as Plato said,the most difficult form of 
expression possible; anything violent is far more easily represented. 
Thus the absence of exnression and the highest form of expression are 
really icentified(247). The style which is called "beautifri" par excell 
-enpe is compatible with more expression than the earlier or grand style 
"Beauty without expression would be characterless,expression without 
beauty unpleasant; for the ancient artists beauty "was the tongue on the 
balance of expression" which was weighed out with extreme nicety,being 
en element at once essential to beauty,and tending to destroy it(249). 
This theory of keauty does not really account for anything more complex 
then our pleasure in & geometrical pattern or the shape of a vase or 
mouldinge It is,strictly speaking,inadequate even to the simplest apprec 
-iation of the human face and figure(250). | 
Ch.10; In knowledge limited to the necessary interconnection of parts,we 
have the operation of what chose to call the Understanding. The Reason, 
or that aspect of thought in which it implies,for every part,a whole to 
which it mıst be related and in which its import must lie,has strictly 
no theoretical function. It has no place within perceptive experience, 
for the whole as a whole cannot appear there; nor outside perceptive ex- 
perience,for how could definite knowledge of the whole come into being 
in a region where there is ex hypothesi ro perception of the parts? Id- 
eas of Reason,that is ideas concerning the nature of the universe as av 
whoke,such as those of God and Freedozä,are incapakble of theoretical 
verification. Mill's principle of the Uniformity of Nature,which makes 
knowledge possible,is such an idea(258). If we aske why the eee 
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he from the Feason did not ae itself as empty a fiction as the Reas- 
on apart from the Understanding,the answer is that in approaching any sys 
-tem through a study of its parts we insensibly subordinate them to a mak 
-eshift or iimerfect whole. Thus we are able to orter our experiences 
provisionally. Hegel; "Understanding without Reason is something,Reason ` 
withput Understanding is nothing"(259). Beauty always has to do with 
form; sublimity may cepend on form or on Unform,a useful idiom which may 
cover koth formlessness and deformity. The yh fant of sublime fee!ing(we 
may not in strictness speak of a sublime object) is always one that resis 
our power of jucoment. For this reason the sublime is more difficult 
than the beautiful making higher ‘emants upon the mind(276). This pecul- 
iar stimulation is chiefly to le looked for in unwrought(roh) and inorgar 
“ic Nature je striking testixony to the wicening of the aesthetic sensibil 
-itys It is also sussested by the extreme of formlessness in the Jewish 
prohibition,"Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image." In the ins 
-tance a‘ruced by Kantan idea teken from a consciousness hostile to ex- 
pression through conse Secon by a very curious :neeting of extremes,the 
content of poetry *t the point where it tends to pass out of the sphere 
of ert(277). When Kant speaks of the rohe Natur,he mist ke thinking of 
the Alps(Hartmann erroneously interpreted Kant's phrase as referring to 
beauty ent organic beings-—-Aesthetik,I,15). With Turner on! Ruskin bef- 
ore us,we do not comprehend the aesthetic perception to which,as to Kant, 
the stormy sea was sinply horrible,anc the elements of splendid besuty ir 
the lines an’ masses which express its resistlessness made no positive 
hee to the imaginetion. The sublime with ell it implies coule not be 
“htly veluec until it came to ke appreciated as an cx: ‚ension ‚indeed, 

Lis still an extension of heauty(278). 
Ch.lls The fectors which are to be unitec in phe Beautiful cenrot,Schilie 
-er says in Eriefe uber cie aesthetische Erzifung der Menschheit,Ko.18, 
be genuinely combinec unless they sre first unmistakably distinguished, 
anc then so united that each wholly cisanpears in the product of their 
union. Unless they Cisappeer in the procuct,they cannot be truly united; 
for as they appear in severance they are oppose: to each other. The term 
which indicates this cisappegrance in & higher import is aufgehoben(pre- 
served by destruction)(291)%" The doctrine of aesthetic semblance(aestheti 
scher Schein) is ceveloped by Schilter out of Kant's account of aesthetic 
forme Aesthetic semblance is honest,thet is to say,mekes no pretence at 
being more then semblance; and is indepencent,thet is to say,is not such 
es to ke capable of enhancement of the plessure which it gives,through 
the real existence of the thing simulated. Real objects may incecd be 
aesthetically contemplated but only in so far ag we distinguish their sem 
-hlance from their existence. And this is a harder task then to cprreciat 
-e the work of art in which this separation is performed ready. to our 

. hand(292). Schiller's parsdox that man is civilised only in proportion 

; as he has learnt to value the semblance above the (commonplace practical) 
reality is a tremendous reversal of the position teken up by Plato(293). 
Schiller's view in No.27 strikingly anticipates the iceas of Mr Spencer 
on the play-impulse(Psychology,II,627; was Schiller the “German author" 
pel past tA nite e Goethe's point of nig ick was the idea of the 
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characteristic as the excellent in arth that is to say,as the beautiful 

in the wider sense of the word which we have determine to adhere to(305° 
Goethe's short paper "Peutsche Laukunst" in the small,badly-printed,anon 
-ymous volume,Von deutscher Art und Kunst(1773) by Moeser,Herder,and Goe 
-the himself,in spite of an excess in youthful rhetoric,is perhaps the 
profoundest aesthetic utterance of the 18th century. For in it we have 
the germ of those ijeas which were to find their full expression 80 year: 
later in Ruskin's Stones of Venice,vol.II,ch. "On (Nature (the) of Gothic". 
The subject of the paper is Strasburg cathedral. "'It is in petty taste, 
says the Italian,an? passes by. ‚Suite childish, t lisps the Frenchman, 
and triumphantly tops his snuff-box I la Grecause.s (200). You wentec to 
have colonnades,end you surrounded the forecourt of St Peter's Church 
with marble passages which lead nowhere,soxthat mother Nature,who tet- 
ests an despises the useless and unnecessary,impellec your populace to 
prostitute them to public cloacae,tili you avert your eyes on’ hold your: 
nose before the woncer of the world....The column islin no sense an elem- 
ent of our cwellings; it contradicts the essence of kll our kuildings. 
Our houses...arise out of four walls on four sides,which serve instead oi 
columns,excluce cèlumns,anc where you adc them,make them a burdensome 
superfluity(306)...Do not let the effeminate doctrine of the modern 
besuty:onger make you too tenter to enjoy significant roughness,lest in 
the end your enfeebled feeling should be able to encure nothing but un- 
weaning smoothness..,.Art is formetive long before it is beeutiful ,ane 
yet is then true anc great art,very often truer anc greater than beauti- 
ful art itself(309)....Now this characteristic art is the only true art" 
(310). In Der Samler und die Seinigen Goethe waers between the concep- 
tion of bbauty as abstraction or omission,which at the biccing of some 
principle not clearly understooc,softens or,too probably ,enfeebles(213) 
the harsh outlines of definite individuality,and a conception of it as 
Cepencing on the sinsight which ciscovers in the strongest details of 
individual portraiture e forcible grace of their own. The synthesis of 
two opposite cualities,one of which is "serious," and the other "play- 
ful"(Ernst und Spiel verbunden),is style(Stil),while both are mere one- 
sided(Ernst allein,Spiel ini) mannerism(Manier)(214). 

Ch.12:There is very little in Hegel's Aesthetic which might not have heeı 
sugrested,in however bizarre or negative a mode,by obeervation end theor- 
ies that are to be found in Schelling(319). According to his Philosophie 
der Kunst,Greek mythology is directed to the representation of the Infin 
~ite within the Finite,While Christianity the subordination of the Finite 
to the Infinite. In other words,in the ancient world the intellectual or 
ideal import of objects or mythological persons was measured by the carry 
-ing capacity,so to speak,that is,by the power of acequate representatior 
inherent in such objects or persons as given to fancy or perception. The 
goc,for example,meent no more than could be fairly be taken as exhibited 
in the form attributec to him The symbolism of spiritual things in sens 
-uous forms wes therefore adcquate ,but only by sacrificing range and d 
depth in the spiritual things themselves. In the modern or Christian 
world,on the other hand,the intellectual or spiritual import is dominant, 
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and refuses to be mersured by the carrying capacity of any object or per 
-son presented to fancy(323) or perception. The Christ,for example,or the 
Virgin Mary,sugsests an inexhaustible wealth of spiritual ideas. Instead 
of an adequate symbolism there is,therefore,only an inaequate or suggest 
-ive synbolism,in other words,an allegory. In the one case the infinite 
(ideal) is narrowed down to the finite(sensuous),and in the other the 
finite(sensuous) is racked and stretched and brought to an expressive- 
ness more like that of feeling and thought,to admit the import of the 
infinite(ideal). In fact,art which is in this strict technical sense allı 
-egorical,hy suggesting more than it can adequately convey,is not mechan: 
-ical,arbitrary,or conventional,which are the faults of common allegory, 
but is likely to sttain every resource of natural expressiveness to the 
furthest limit,although,when all is done,more remains behind in the shape 
of mere suggestion(324). Schelling at his best has a prof::sion of though‘ 
and brilliancy of suggestion with which Hegel cannot compare. But soon | 
the reader finds that,impatient,incoherent,crdulous,he is an untrustwor- 
thy guide. Hegel is persevering,consistent. He detests rhetoric,to which 
Schelling was prone. It may be said that while we prefer Hegel to Schell: 
-ing,this is partly becafise Schelling is best represented in Hegel(334). 
€h.13: Schopenhauer's theory of music is closely analogous to that of 
Schelling who sayss "Music,as representing pure movement,is above all 
others the art which strips off the bodily"(Phil .d.Kunst}(368). Accord- 
ing to Herbart,the harmonious in tones and colours depencs on "blending 
before inhibition"(Verschmelzung vor der Hemwung),which rust mean much 
the same as the capacity of forming parts in a whole. He sugrestively 
remarks that it there is a general formula of beeuty,it is "to lose some 
-thing of regularity,in order at once to regain it," i.eX apparently to 
suggest the rule by deviations from it-—an elementary case of progress 
accompanied by negation(371). It is no objection to Herbart's theory thai 
it proposesk to deal at first only with simple cases of beauty. To enaly 
-se what leds itself to analysis is the first rule of science. A reel 
objection might arise if it were seriously maintained that the beauty of 
more complex shapes in nature and art could be dealt with as a mere comb- 
ination of the beauties of elementary forms(372). If we are to start fror 
the given in.aesthetic perception,it would seem that we canrot start 
from relations. Beauty as perceived lies rather in qualities then in rel- 
ations,and a relation as such can only exist for discursive thought(373). 
It would not be difficult to convict Zimiermann's formalism of abstract- 
ness where it is pure,and of inconsistency where it appeals to content 
(374). In popular criticism the difficulty sometimes amounts to a formid 
-ahle contradiction. "The crawing is incorrect,hut full of feeling." 
"the performance(msical) was inaccurate,kut full of fire." In each of 
these judgments the two predicates are not in pari materia. The first 
predicate refers to form,the second to content. But the quality indicatec 
by the second must be conveyed to tha eye or ear through positive form-—- 
through a definite operation of mechanical means-—no less than the 
first. Through what form is it conveyed?(375). All turns on the "Togeth- 
er"(Zusammen) in Herbart's phrase which is adopted by Zimuermann. Séswle 
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Enlar&ement of the ye e consciousness is as such with 
pleasure,so long as it is compatible with edetuate attention. Economy 

of attention is pleasant as instrumental to adecuacy. Interruption or 
baffling of attention is reletively a narrowing of the field of consc- 
iousness,ant is felt as tending to inadecuacy of attention. All mere int 
-erruption is painful in itself. Flickering lights,meaningless noises, 
false rhythms,are nelogous examples. NennikaryTrifles for Travellers: 

"J woul? rether go to the treadmill for cn hour than welk a mile between 
two asynchronous “bipeda" (380). Fechner's principle of economy is merely 
a cecuction from the law of unity in variety,an! as ¢irectec against 
superfluity in the parts of an aesthetic structure conicides almost verk 
-ally with Aristotle's warning,thet a part which is not necessary is no 
part of the whole(Poetics,VIII.4). This principlegcs “echner ohserves,mr 
may he trentec either with reference to the content of our presentations 
in which it is pleasant to us,through syapathy,to see the econonicel 
employment of Torce,or with reference to the course of our presentations 
there being an economy of attention in the observation of movements that 
are economical in the expenciture of force. Doth of these asnects were 
ae on by ee Herbert Spencer, as ee es the years 1852 and Vu) 

"Gracetulnesa” in 12e s 


point put that. this oe eg sale a consequence of the relat- 
ion of parts within a whole,van have no claim to determine what the 
nature of the whole,its essence or purpose,shell be. Thus we find room í 
for the apparently anatgonistic principle of lavishness or sacrifice. 
A good enkineer coes not adjust his supporting forces with absolute ex- 
actness to the greatest estimated burden., He leeves a margin of safety 
egeinst unforeseen hazards which has,even in works of pure utility,s sor 
sort of eesthetic effect in the mental security of rl! who are concernec 
with the structure. And so,e certain levishness of force is a noble Gua- 
lity not merely in the ornement,kut in the very substentiality and str 
strength of :'omestie huildings. In a more intense degree these same pro- 
perties take the form of "sacrifice"(See Ruslin,Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture: "Lamp of Sacrifice"; Wordsworth's sonnet on King's College Chapel, 
Né@ther a margin of safety,nor levishness,nor sacrifice,is icentical 
with warte or incompatible with economy(3 87). The concessions of formel 
aesthetic to the "characteristic" and to associations exhibit the specte 
-ecle,too familier in philosophy,of the concrete world-spirit freakishly 
ecoying into bkin! peths the explorer who has refuse? his guicrnce,and 
Zee coming in by the window when he is berred out at the door(390). The 
most craceful movements ere often those which are surerfluous when judge 
1 by cefinite purposes of lifes; tut their course will possess a herm- 
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nious unity which will be distinguishable from the inhormonious and 
wasteful abruptness of similar movements un A sin anges i 
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Ch.14s I cannot altogether conceal my conviction that the appreciation 
of actual beauty among the German aesthetic philosophers of the last 
helf century is less vital,though infinitely more learned,than that shgwr 
by the giant race whom they succeeded(393), Solger,Verlekungepcneber Aes- 
thetik,p.101s "If anything is to be recognised as the opposite of the 
beautiful,the same thing must be lookeed for in it that is looked for in 
the beautiful,and the opposite found. If the ices is really lacking,anc t 
the mere phenomenon fives itself out for the essence,then the ugly makes 
its eppearance. The ugly is a rebellion against the becrutiful,as the evi} 
against the good. It is always & pretended principle." The cerivation of 
Vischer's view on the war between the idea and the image (Bild ‚Erschein- 
ung)(Kritische Gaenge,vi,113) is plain(396). "Like evil,the ugly displ- 
a ys itself only as the negation of the idea,hut as a negation that assu- 
mes positive shepe,inasmuch as it aspires to set itself in the place of 
he latter." Real ugliness is thus treated as a positive negation or fəl- 
sehood aspiring tothe place of heauty. As ugliness is thus identified wit 
with e certain positive relation of the seme factord that enter into 
beauty,as something in which we look for keeuty though we do not find it, 
an af Sinity between the two is admitted(397). Weisse in his Aesthetik 
has the merit of insisting on Solger's point that positive or actual ugl- 
iness(as distinct from mere “efectiveness of keauty) is something that 
claims the place and simulates the powers of the beautiful (398). Accord- 
ing to Rosenkranz,the ugly as such is the negation of the beautiful ,ines- 
uch es the same factors which give rise to keauty are capakle of being 
perverted into their ‘opposites (Aesthetik des Haesslichen,p.7). Ugliness 
does not enter into keauty as a constituent part; but yet,as both contair 
the seme factors,it is possible for the ugly to be subordinated to the 
beautiful in a further anc more complex phase of aesthetic appearance, 
viz.the comic(401). Ugliness,as the negation of beauty,must be the posit- 
ive perversion of the sublime(into the gemein),of the pleesing(gefaellig, 
into the widrig),or of the simply beautiful (into caricature)(ih. ,p.167; 
cf.p.63). The tendency of this view is to restrict the range of real ugli 
-ness to man and arts "The ugliest ugliness is not that which disgusts 
us in objects of nature,in the swamp,the distorted trec,in toads and rep- 
tiles,goggle-eyed fish-monsters,nnd massive pachyderms,in rats end monk- 
eys; it is the egoism which reveals its madness in melicious and frivol- 
ous gesture,in the furrows drawn by passion,in the shifty look of the 
eye,nnd in crime"(ib.p.4)(402). The province of apparent ugliness or of x 
what ze might call ‚the difficult in beauty appears to be excluded by him 
from the beautiful. Ugliness is the negation of beauty(Negation,Negativ- 
Schoenes,ib.,pp.7,10,61),or,as negation per se can take no sensuous form, 
we perfer to call it the perversion of beauty,whose constituent elements 
are perverted(verkehrte)(406) in it(407). The ugliness which normally 
enters into beauty is what we may call apparent ugliness only,that is to 
say,a merely relative intricacy or narrowness which at first sight taxes 
the inexperienced perception(432). All features of che racteristic beauty 
are therefore potentially ugly,and the more so,the more they are charact- 
eristic(433). Is there or is there not insuperable ugliness! Exposed cont 
-rediction isreconciled contradiction; confusion,the contradiction given 
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as a positive existence,is the only genuine falsehood. Therefore what we 
have to dread as ugliness insuperable either by herlthy perception or by 
the "characteristic" of art,is not the narrow,the rude,the terrible,the 
erotesque,or even the vicious when frankly and forcibly revealed for 
whet it is; as plainly represented in their apparent ugliness,these eler 
-ents become modificetions of the beautiful. We must look for insupera- 
ble ugliness in its highest degree in the falsely beautiful produced by 
the confusion of aims ond feelings in conscious representation,i.e.,in 
art. We shall find it in the sentimental presented as touching,the effe- 
minate as tencer,in the feeble taken to be relicate,the tawdry taken to 
be brilliant,and the monstrous taken to be strong. Its lower degrees we 
shall find in the utilitarian works of man,not elwveys, ugly in thenselve: 
except when they present a simulated show ofernament voit of interest 
or vitality(435)% 
Ch.15: The nerlect of the lesser arts has been throughout the weak noin 
of the intellectual acsthetic of Germany(454). Morris: "That thing vhicl 
I unverstand by reat art is expression by men of his pleasure in lab- 
our"(455). Mr Ruskin's fruitful distinction between "the penetretive 
imagination","the highest intellectual power of men",cherged with love 
and fire,and fency,frigié snc capricious,"one of the hardest-hearted of 
the intellectuel faculties"(Mocern Painters,II,ch. "Of Imaginetion Pen- 
etretive"}, The spirit of Mr Ruskin,Mr Morris,end Mr Pater,with someth- 
ing of the historical system of legel,ant the precise lucidity of lerb- 
a rt anc Yelmholtz,might fine their place in a philosophical science, 
employing the same variety of intellectual organa with modern psycholo® 
or with biology in its :sost cowrehensive signification. I am aware 
that the work of the philosopher mast be inferior in tact ene originrl 
feeling for art to that of the skiller art-critic. Tut unless he con 
gather something of genuine sympathy end insight,his actuel vork cu® 
philosophy will be spoilt by his siuaply rot knowing what beauty means 
(464). "Whatever can be 2one(thet is properly done) by machinery,ought 1 
to be Cone by machinery"(Henniker,Trifles for Travliers). Evenhachinery 
has its good tidings for us,if rightly used. It is worse to do: by hand 
what can he cone well by machinery , than to “9 by machinery what can onl; 
be done hy.hand. In the latter case you try to make a machine do a men's 
work,which is impossible. In the former you make a man do a machine's 
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Intreductions The Hebrew religious and legal codes are full of subtle 
problems and distinctions whose value,at least as mental discipline,is 
unquestionable. As his mind developed beyond the confines of the tradit 
-ion which nurtured him he thirsted for more knowledge,and the treasures 
which only a(xii) command of Latin could give him. This language was 
viewed askance by the Jews at the time from its asseciations with Cathol 
-icism and the Inquisition. The public excommunication of Spinoza was p 
probably made necessary by the precarious pesitien of the newly-establis' 
-ed Jewish community in the United Provinces and its fear that rumers of 
atheism might lead to persecutien by the dominant Calvinistic clergy. 

To avoid scandal it offered Spineza before his summens 1000 flerins if h 
he would keep silent and outwardly cenform. Such a blunder could enly 
have the opposite effect on his sensitive spirit(xiii). But the banish 
-ment was something of a blessing since it utteriy freed him frèm sect- 
arian consideratiens and allewed him to become henceforth a universal 
thinker. At the death of his father two years before his sister had att 
-empted to keep him from inheriting his share of the estate probably on 
the basis of his religious délinquencies. Spinoza resented this and apn- 
ealed to the law of the land. But after winning the case he voluntarily 
gave up everything but a bedstead. At 244he took up the trade of grind- 
ing lenses and decided to renounce worldly ambitien(xiv). He made such 
an impression on the French courtiers that he was offered ancnsion if he 
would dedicate a work to Leuis XIV. Karl Ludwig,Elector Palatine,offered 
him the Prefessorship ef Philosophy at the University of Heidelberg(xix) 
He: continued to write and reflect in his lenely retreat(xx). He wag 
neither an amoral atheist ner an ascetic saint. His modest means made ab. 
-stemiousness a necessity,but he said "the wise man should use the 
things of this life and enjoy them as mush as possible"(see Ethics,IV, 
Prop.45,Schol.). Still he saw that nothing mattered but the inner life. 
When a friend wanted to present him a better coat he asked,"What is the 
use ef costly covering for a worthless thing?"(xxi). For Descartes the 
universe was es:entially irrational. Not only was God's intellect subord 
-inate to his infinite will so that he could,for example will a circle 
to be square,but there was an essential discontinuity in things. Thus 
Descartes! clear and distinct ideas have to be justified by a super- 
ratienal faith. Spinoza saw that reasen must be its own guarantee,that 
truth must bear its own sign. For him the universe was inherently contin 
-uous and rational,and it was the very mature of the mind te knew this 
order. It is indeed difficult to see hew this assumptien can be avoided 
if ene agrees to think at all. Certainly it underlies all scientific inv: 
-estigatien(xxii). Instead ef following Descartes in making the universe 
a chaos and trying to justify Ged by what little order there is,Spineza 
saw clearly that out of chaos enly chaos could be derived,that if Ged 
cannot be justified by reason there is no justification. In the famous 
ch.6 of the Tractatus Teholegico-Politicus,he shows that frem eur human 
peint of view at least,reason is the basis of God,net God of reasen,for 
if reason in the bread sense cannot be trusted,then nothing can be 
trusted,and we may «as well not think. In ch.15,he shows that faith has 
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sphere in practical life as an instiller of obedience but it cannot give 
us truth(xxiii). Spineza does not use the word "cause" in the ordinary se 
sense,but as the logical essence or reason of a thing,though this is alse 
an active efficient principle. Either a thing may contain its own essence 
or reason,ot it may have a preximate reason outside itself(xxiv). All 
things must be ultimately traced back to the single substance which is 
the "cause of itself" or whose "essnce invelves exitence". His era wa: 
the era of the beginnings of physical science and modern mathema ics,and 
the whole world was impressed by the success of the deductive method. Thi 
is why he constructed hid Ethics on the geometrical model. His thought, ` 
however,was censtantly escaping from the rigid framework,and in various 
prefaces,appendices,and scholia which are among the most interesting 
parts,he steps out of the system altogether and discusses the methed 

and its results(xxv). The very title ef the Ethics says "proved in geom- 
etrical order," net preved with geometrical necessity. Also in his rend- 
ition ef Descartes's Principia Spineza had used the geometrical methed to 
ppreve prepositions he did net in the leasttheld te be true,which surely 
indicates that he did not believe geometry to be the infallible way te 
truth. One of his reasons for empleying the technical machinery ef proofs 
and prepesitiens is undeubtedly its impersenality. Mathematics neither 
laughs nor weeps at its objects but seeks only te understand. This surely 
is the spirit ef the Ethics(xxvi). The sort ef purpeses he argues against 
are the external purpeses fulfilled by machines,for example,which lie 
altogether outside themselves,rather than the immanent purpose of an 
organism. Reason for him is not the narrow geometrical process he some- 
times makes it,but the whole ef man's inner life(xxvii). The infinite 
aspect of God in which he exists perfectly or self-sufficiently is his 
very essence er what Spinoza calls "attribute". Pic “iaito, dononta 
aspect of reality he calls mode." infra,p.94. Part I,Definitions. 4. By 
attribute,I understand that which the intellect perceives of substance, 
as if constituting its essence. 5. By mode,i understand the affections 

of substance,or that which is in another thing through which alse it is 
conceived. p.99,?P#ul.Prop.e8.Schol.2. Se also those who confound human 
nature with the divine,readily attribute to God human affects. Trans la 
-tor's notes Affectus is translated by "affect" and affectie by "affec- 
tion" (xxxii). What Spinoza means by "mede" will always be more adequate 
-ly grasped if "modes" are read as "things." What we ordinarily consider 
things are not really things at at all,but,like theeye,connected in the 
inextricable fashion with the rest of the orga nism,with the atmosphere, 
the sunshine and ultimately with the whole universe. So that really there 
is only one "thing," the absolute tetality of being,which is able to exis 
self-sufficiently. This does not mean that the things we see around us 
are unreal,but simply that their reality is dependent in nature. Every- 
thing is at least te a certain @égree real(xxxvi). Thus we call a dream 
unreal when we awaken and reach a peint of view bread endguh to include 
the whole dream world together with many other things it cannot include. 
But nothing is lost. The dream world is not denied. It is simply placed i) 
in a larger context which subsumes it. What we call falsity or unreality 
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simply the lack of fulness or completeness whcih characterizes “verything 
in various degrees,short of the infinite being of God which alone is perf: 
-ectly and completely real. Cf Part II,Preposition 35; Falsity consists 
‘in the privation of knowledge,which inadequate,that is to say,mtilated 
and confused ideas involve. Schol. ...For instance,men are deceived 
because they think themselves free,and the sole readen for thinking so is 
that they are conscious of their own actions,and ignorant of he causes 

by which those actions are determined...(infra.,p.180). Spinoza's Ged is 
an immanent God who exists only in and through his modes and includes t 
them rather than transcends them,like the Neo-Platonic Ged which was def- 
ined merely as the negatien of all finite attributes(xxxvii). Of all the 
infinite modes in which the creative activity of God(natura naturans) 
expresses itself,the most interesting and important to us is man. The 
actual es sence of man is the conatus or endeaver,the inner urge er 

will tO live. Cf. Pt III,Prep.6: "Each thing,in so far as it is in itself 
endeavors te persevere in its being." Prop.7: "The effort by which each 
thing endeavers te persevere in its ewn being is nothing but the actual 
essence of the thing itself"(infra,p.215). In so far as we express this 
inner urge,which is a rational as well as active principle,we realize our 
exxential nature and live directly in Ged. But in se far as our actien 

is passive and determined by external influences of urges other than our 
own,in se far is our essence negated and we fall lewer in the scale ef rei 
-ality and goodness(xl). What he means by appetite is net a blind strugg- 
le fer existence. Pt III,Prep.9: "The mind,both in so far as it has ‘ 
Kua r and distinct idesi and in so far as it hasconfused ide& \s,endeavouı 
te persevere in its being for an indefinite time,and is conscious ef this 
iffert(infra,p.216). Schol. This effort,when it is related te the mind 
alene,is called will,but when it is related at the same time beth to the 
mind and the bedy,is called appetite....Hence there is ne difference betwe 
~een appetite and desire,unless in this particular,that...desire may be 

£ defined as annetite of which we are conscious....We neither strive fer, 
wish,seek,nor desire anything because we think it te be good,but,en the 
contra y,we adjudge a thing te be good because we strive fer,wish,seek, 
or desire it"(infra,p.217). A passienate action enslaves us te external 
things,expecially when it is successful(xlii). All our inner states er 
emotions sheuld be transformed by rational thought. We do not cease te 
act but we act rationally,and eur feelings cease te be passive "passiens" 
a nd become "active emotiens"(xliii). Reality is for him rational througt 
and through.. Se there can be no separattion ef thought and will in man. 
All actien is purpesive er idea “Yienal in character. The ideas back ef 
our acts,the reasons we de things may be very confused,but there is alway: 
some reason. Similarly all theught is active. There is no such thing as a 
pure suspense of judgment,for the very suspense is an act. There is ne 
thought that is not assertien. If we really know the good we ipso facto 
will the same. The sort ef knowledge which is purely abstract and has 

no feeling is net really knowledge. The highest knewledge is timged with 
leve(xlvi). In the fateful 4 years in which the Ethics was interrupted, 

a change had come over the auther,and the 4th bk shews a deep cenviction 
of the human weaknesses that so infallibly keep men Nie the way ef reasoı 
Man after all is only finite man,and thus inevitably part ef "the comnon 
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order of nature"(xlvii). Pt IV,Axiom: "Ther is noù individual thing in 
nature which is not surpassed in strength and power by some other thing, 
but any individual thing being given,another and a stronger is also give 
by which the former can be destroyed"(p.288); Prop.7: "An affect cannot’ 
be restrained nor removed unless by an opposed and stronger affect"(p. 
292); Prepe 14: "No affect can be restrained by the true knowledge of go 
ed and evil in so far as it is true,but only in se far as it is conside 
-red as an affect"; Prep.15: "Desire,which arises from a true knowledge 
of good and evil can be extinguished er restrained by many other desires 
which take their origin from the affects by which we are agitated"(p.298 
Prep.16s "The desire which springs from a knowledge of good and evil can 
he easily extinguished or restrained,in so far as this knowledge is conn 
-ected with the future,by the desire of things which in the present are 
sweet"(p.299). Thus the forces around us are strong enough to overcome 
the recommendations ef reasen(xlviii). The "outside forces" which seen 
Lo overcome us are figments ef the imaginatien,for in God there is nof 
outisde. This is the first stage in the difficult but possible upward as 
cent of the soul toward blesedness. At the level of imagination we merel: 
combine pictures together in an abstract and eccentric way on the basis 
of the haphazard associations of our private experience(xlix). The secon 
stage is "ratie" er what we would call science. Here we are freed from 
our finite indviduality and see things under "a certain ferm of eterni- 
ty" . Pt V,Pro TT ON D, 
bn té BR 22: "In God,nevertheless,there necessarily ex 
-ists an idea which expresses the essence ef this or that human bedv und: 
-er the form of eternity(s&b specie aeternitatis)"(p.384). In mathemat- 
ics and physics there are no before or after and ne finite,private enti- 
ties,only a number of universal constants and variables related in var- 
ious ways. It has no meaning,for example,to say that yesterday at 2 p.m. 
the interior angles of a triangle equalled 180 degrees.. We are not 
moving in the realm of time but in the realm of eternal essences and 
laws(1). The synthesis ef imagination and science constitutes philosephy 
or "scientia intuitiva",the thir stage of knowledge(li). In philosophy 
one sees the common properties as living in the particulars which are 

in no way lost sight of. We see the whole in the parts,and the parts in 
the whole. 
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LA] peu An Introduction te Logic(2nd ed.,1925). 
A law in science is not,like human laws,a rule enjoined but sometimes 


disregarded; it is a principle illustrated---and existing(1) only im 

the necessity of its being illustrated-—-in the department of fact to 
which it bwiongs. There are therefore ne breaches ef scientific law,or 

of a law of nature; if events are observed which de net cenform to what 
we have hitherto called a law,we conclude not that the law is broken,but 
that we are ignorant of the true law(2). 

We think in different ways about subjects of different kinds,and there- 
fore we must,if we wish to study the principles that pervade our think- 
ing,consider to seme extent the differences in our thought arising from 
differences in that about which we think. The distinction between form 
and matter may as it were be taken at different levels. We may say of all 
men and all horses that they have severally a common form,that as compare: 
to a man a horse is formally different,but as compared to one another all 
herses are formally the same,though each horse in his bedy is materially 
different from every other. Or we may consider not the form of herse com- 
mon to Black Bess(5) and Bucephalus and Rosinante,but the form of verteb- 
rate common to man,horse,eagle,crocodile,&c.3 and new man and horse(as 
compared with oysters fer example) are formally alike(6). 

J.S.Mill: "Logic is common ground on which the partisans of Hartley and o 
of Reid,of Locke and of Kant may meet and join hands"(System of Logic, 
Introd. sec.7). Censerere manus—-it is enly in this sense that rival 
scheols join hands en the field of Logic. The dream of a Logic that shall 
be “neutralized” like the physical sciences will not be fulfilled. The 
history of Mill's ewn own work disproves his saying,for it is on its meta; 
physical side that its has been most vehemently attacked. Logic,because 
it studies our thought about things,is concerned with questions about 

the general nature of things(12). The Law of Identity,the Law of Centrad- 
iction,and the Law od Excluded Middle: in other words,if we think about 
anything,then 1. we must think it ie what it is; 2. we cannot think that 
it at once has a character and has it net; 3. we must think that it eith- 
er has it or has it not. Now though these are called laws of thought,and 
in fact we cannot think except in accordance with them,yet they are real- 
ly statements which we cannet but hold true about things. We cannet think 


contradictory propositions,because we see that a thing cannot have at. onc 
and not have the same character; and the so-called necessity of thought 
is really the apprehension of a necessity in the being of things. This we 
may see if we ask what would follow,were it a necessity of thought only; 
for then,while e.g. I ceuld not think at once that this page is and is 
not white,the page itself might at onve be white and not be white. But te 
admit this is to admit that I can thin the page to have and net have the 
same character,in the very act of saying that I cannot think it; and this 
ia self-contradicto y. The Law of Contradiction then is metaphysigal or 
ontological, So also is the Law of Identity. It is because what is mst 
be determinately what it is,that I must so think. That is why we find a 


difficulty in admitting the reality of abselute change,change when noth- 
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remains the sale; for then we cannot say whét it is which @manges; 
“only the permanent can change"(Pure Reason,sect. "On the First An- 
alogy of Experience") * The Law of Excluded Middle is so Eng; rrer- 
ent as a disjunctive proposition expresses doubt,and doubt belongs 
to the mind,not to things. But to deny that this page need either be 
or not be white is to deny that it need be anything definite; deter- 
minateness involves the mutual exclusiveness of determinate charact- 
ers,which is the ground of negation; and that is a stateniimt about 
things. In other words,unless the primary Laws of Thought were Laws 
of Things,our thought would be doomed by its very nature to misappreh 
-end the nature of things (13). 
The true unit of thought,the simplest complete act of thought,or pie- 
ce of thinking,is the Judgment,or Proposition(14). Mr Jingle express- 
en omis Mügnents with less than the full complement of words(15). Lan 
-guage is necessary to thought because so much that we think of in 
things is not itself sensible,without the help of Something that is; 
but’there need be no correspondence in detail between the sensible 
sign,and the structure of our thought and of its object. This has not 


always been realized; and because a child first earns sepärate words, 


and then learns to combine them in sentences,and then to combine sent 
-ences in continuous discourse,it has sometimes been supposed that 
thought begins with isolated apprehensions of what it afterwards mak- 
es sujects and predicates in judment,and then builds up judgments in- 
to reasoning. Such a view is an illusion produced by language. Words 
are signs sometimes of things thought of,sometimes of operations of 
thinking,sometimes of both together(16). In a suitable context,a sing 
-le word may be a proposition: for example,in a telegram,the word 
"coming". To substitute for a proposition expressing subject or pred- 
icate or both by the same word or words that express also the act of 
predication another in Which distinct words express each of the three 
is called putting it into logical form(17). 

It is an old objection to judgment,that since its subject and predica 


-te are different,it cannot be true; for according to the Law of 
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of Identity,A is A,and not B{This puzzle was started by Antisthenes 
the Cynic in the 4th century B.C.). But there can be no thinking un- 
less we allow that the unity of a thing with itself does not preclude 
variety in what it is(22)* 
The likeness between my two hands is not the likeness between your two 
hands,but each is an(26) instance of likeness; nevertheless though we 
Oak see our hands,we cannot see the likeness. Now causal relations 
are displayed in things; the impact of these stones causes Achan's 
death,of those Stevhen's. Yet the particular instances of causality 
cannot be perceived; otherwise it would be easy to perceive the cause 
of a flower's drooping as to see it droop. Hence the remark of Antis- 
thenes---"I see a horse, but not horseness": to which Plato replied, 
that it was because,though he had eyes,he had no intelligence(Ritter 
& Preller,Historia Philosophiae Graecae,9th ed.,sect.287. In the 
story which gives the answer,it is Diogenes who speaks,and a cup and 
a table take the place of the horse). Ti.e universal is not one of its 
own instances,and cannot be found like them(27). The distinction of 
individual and universal is not confined to what is concrete. Attrib- 
utes and relations also have their instances. The red of one rose is 
not numerically the same as the red of another,however much their bein 
two depends on their being in different roses,and otherwise they would 
be indistinguishable. The distance from London to York,even if equal, 
is not the distance fro: London to Bideford. Deg@th,when I speak of 
/XWCaesar's death or(33) Alexander's,is a general abstract term,compar- 
Hable with the general concrete term man; when I say that death comes 
in many forms,it is the name of an universal,comparable not with man 
but with humanity. So colour is a general abstract term,if I speak of 
the colours of yesterdayis sunset, but the name of a universal---viz. 
colouredness---when I say that colour has divers species(34). Mill 
hbld that adjectives are really concrete,on the ground that "white! 
is predicated,or is the name,of snow,milk,or linen,and not of their 
colour; that it is an army and not a defeat that is beaten (System_of 
Logic,I.ii.4). But it is clear that the subjects of which an adjective 
may be predicated can as well be abstarct as concrete; and if the adj- 
ective is concrete because it is predicated of a thing,it should equal 
-ly be abstract because it is predicated of an attribute; so that if 
we say that cabbages are common,common will be concrete; while if 
say that indolence is common,it will be abstract. The distinction 
of attributive terms from abstract and concrete corresponds to no fur- 
ther distinctions in terms of thought. It is the nature of an attrib- 
ute to be of a subject,as of a relation to be of its terms; and when 
we recognize this in instances,we are said to attribute them to their 
subjects. But that is an act of judgment,not a term; there is an att- 
ributive act,but no third kind of object of thought which we can call 
attributive (37). 
There is a certain difficulty in the notion of a negative term; for nc 
term can be purely negative,and imply merely the absence of a quality. 
The Irishman's receipt for making a gun,to take a hole and pour iron 
round it,is not more difficult to execute,than it would be to frame 
a term whose meaning consisted simply in the fact that a particular 
quality was not meant. A term must have some positive meaning,in order 
to be a term at all. It is indeed sometimes said that a negative term 
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includes in its meaning whatever is not meant by the correspending pes- 
tive term. According te this view,there is ne positive term te which ve 

may not frame a corresponding negativepzte man there cerrespends not-man, 

te book netbook; net-man is everything which is mot man,and includes 
therefore net only the ether animal species, but plants and minerals, 
books and institutions, birth and immertalitys net-beok includes all these 
bat beeks,and man besides. The tre “centradictory" terms divide the uni- 
verse between them. What the positive term is,does not matter; fer what- 
ever it be,the negative term covers everything Bad. Such negative 
terms as these do net really figure in our theught; they are "mere fig- 
ments ef legie"(42). Fer all attributive terms imply a subject of which 
they may be predicated. Therefore even if the term be gegative,it still 
suggests a subject which, lacking the attribute which the negative term 
excludes,is cenceived as having seme character instead. And here we have 

a (Pealtiva Basis ofjmeaning to the negative term; for let A be a positive 

term; then not-A vill signify what a subject which might be A,vill be if 

it is not A. Thus intemperate signifies what a man,who might be temperate 

will be if he is not that; uneven suggests what a line er surface will 2 

be if it is mot evens not-blue suggests what ing which might be blue 

um is,an object having some colour) will be if it has not that celeur 
43). Just as privative terms imply the absence ef an attribute from a 

subject that pessessed er should have pessessed it,se negative terms im- 
ply the absence ef an attribute from a subject that might conceivably hav 
+ possessed it,and therefore convey a netion of what the subject is 
instead. The atteibute which a negative term excludes belengs te a genus 
ef attributes; and if a subject is unsusceptible of any attribute within 
that genus,we should net be at pains te deny of it some particular attri- 
bute therein; since the seul for example has no figure,we should net say 
that it is net-square. Net-blue dees mean “coloured net with blue. "Xpo 

Mergen speaks ef a “limited universe"(Formal Logic,p.41)5 thus blue is a 

predicate in the universe ef coloured objects: prudent in the universe 

ef human character. A positive term and its cerrespending negative(e.g. 

blue and net-blue) may then be said te divide between them not indeed the 

whole universe, but the limited universe er whole of things te which they 

belong; the members of this limited universe have a positive commen éhar= 

acter, which geives the negative term a positive meaning. Such a “limited 
| universe" is semétines called an “universe ef disceurse"(44). 

The werd category means predicate(the Latin equivalent is Prasdicamentum) 
48). In aristetlo's phrase ‚gemerpredicaten ere per se,seme per accidens 
49). A stated? XEL”, habitas) is something which characterizes a whole 

through the condition ef its parts; thus we call a man ahed,because he 

has shoes en his feetiahis being shed decs-nai-geen-that every part ef 
him has shoes on. A itylrovdV,qualitas),on the other hand,is coupar- 
atively simple,and if it characterizes(51) a whele,dees se through being 

present in the seme way in its various parts; if a trader's stock is s 

sweet, that is because the things it is cempesed ef are severally sweet. 

So it is with situation(X:)0-5*',situs) and place(77/0 , ubt: “Upside dwom" 
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"horizontal", "sitting", "standing",are in the category of situation--- 
predicates which determine not where a thing is,but its "lie" or pos- 
ition there. Without place there could be no situation; but you do 
not determine a thing's situation by assigning its place(52). 
We only know matter in conjunction with form; bricks and timber are 
the matter or material of which a house is built,but a brick is in 
turn clay to which a certain form has been given; clay again is amat- 
ter of a certain form; but matter by itself---[54) that which is 
found in various forms,but has no form of its own---is unknowable (Ar- 
istotle,Met. ,Z.x.1036a "8)(55). That Quality \a)jis not a quantity Pre) 
a truth which those overlook who think that sound can be a wave-leng 
in the vibration of the air; they forget that is not possible to def 
ine terms of one category by another(sxcept as terms in a derivative 
category involves terms in those from which it is derived)(59). There 
is one criticism. The different categapies are not all equally dis- 
tinct or ultimate. Thus the distinction between place and time is 
far more fundamental than that between action and passion(being act- 
ed won). A thing need not have a place because it has duration. But 
to be acted wn=hmplies something acting; indeed,if action and react- 
ion are equal and oprosite,for a thing to be acted on implies that it 
acts itself; and it is often difficult to say to which of these cate- 
gories a predicate is to be referred. A ship travels: are we to att- 
ribute the motion to the ship,and say that she acts,or to the engines 
and say that she is acted onf or shall we say that the engines in 
turn are acted on by steam# Aristotle in a measure recognized the mut 
-ual ixplication of these two categories,for in one pl he includes 
jean together under the single term kinesis(movement,change). Langua- 
ge bears traces of it also,in deponent verbs,which have a passive 
M. $ form with an active meaning,and neuter verbs,which have an active 
jy. form with sometimes a passive meaning. Again,the notions of state 
tap ¢ ands deituation are derivative: state presupposes the distinction of 
whole and part,which,in material things at least, implies the categ- 
ory of quantity,and it presupposes also the categories of action and 
pa:sion,and of quality; for a whole is in a certain state through 
the interaction of parts having certain qualities,as «hen the body is 
well or ill; or through something done to certain parts of it,as 
when the body is shod or clad; a situation presupposes the distinct- 
ion of whole and part also(a point can have place, but no situation), 
as well as the categories of place and relation; for when a thing 
changes its situation,some part that was formerly above another comes 
to be below it,and so on. On these wọ- -categories Aristetle lays 
least stress(60). But though derivative,they are peckälkar,and conté 
something not in the notions from which they are derived. Kant made 
it a ground of complaint against Aristotle that he had included deriv 
-ative conceptions in his list along with pure or underivative; but i 
it would be a fairer criticism,that he had not taken account of all t 
the derivative conceptions that call for recognition. Kant maintaineé 
that in the apprehension of objects we are not merely receptive and 
passive; on the contrary,all apprehension involves that the mind rel- 
ates to one another in various ways the elements of what is apprehenc 
-ed. Kant called this work of felating a function of synthesis. In 
the first place,the modes of synthesis are space and time(61). But 
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these two modes of connecting in an unity the parts of what is manifold 
Kant attributed to sense; he did not include them in his list of categorie: 
The perception of an object involved space and time; but perception was 


not enough. We think of it in certain ways,or conceive it,in apprehending 
it as an object. Now this nn of an object ‘involved according to 


successive a that its changes should be determined according to 
laws by its relation to other substances with which it stood in interact- 
ion; that every such object conceived to exist should be conceived as con- 
nected with every other existing object in a way that knowledge could app- 
rehend,and express in the form of necessary inference. The various pecul- 
iar relations involved in these requirements Kant called Categories(62). 
Aristotle approached the matter from the side of the object; he asked 

what modes of being we can distinguish in that which we recognize to be. 
Kant approached it from the side of the knowing subject,and asked what we 
the modes of synthesis on the part of our mind,through which objects are 
apprehensible by us as the sort of objects they are. If Kant is right in 
thinking that there could be no objects known to us,except through the 
mind's activity in relating according tc certain principles their manifold 
differences ,then we should expect that when we reflect upon the modes of 
being which t ese objects exhibit,we should find just thsoe by which the 
mind by its synthetic re relating activity makes possible for them. Hence 
the two lists ef categeries should correspond; and in the main they do. 
Quality and Quantity appear in Aristotle's list as well. In Kant the cate- 
gory of Relation covers the three relations of Substance and Attribute, 
Cause and Ef fect(63),and Interaction; but there is noting in him correspon: 
-ding to the Aristotelian category of Relation,which really invelves some 
other category as weell(e.g. larger involves Quantity, loudest Quality,etc. 
(64). The most considerable difference is the absence from Aristotle's of 
anything at all corresponding to the Kantian categories of Modality,i.e. 
to the notions of actual,pessible,and necessary as determinations of our 
thought about things (65). 

In every judgment the predicate must either be the definitien,the genus, 
the differentia,a property,or an accident(Topica,a.ır.101 + "17-25 )(66 — 
the Five Predicables. "Predicable" means a predicable character,i.e. not 
an individual substance,but what it is; all kinds,qualities,states,relat- 
ions,&c.; and these may be exemplified in and belong to more than one ind- 
ividual subject,and so we may say that they are aniversal(67). It has bees 
frequently pointed out that the English language uses only the one verb, 
"know",to represent two different acts,which in sone languages are distin- 
guished by different verbss the knowledge of acquaintance with a thing, 
and the knowledge about it(J.Grote,Exploratio Philosophica,Pt 1,p.60). 

Cf cognoscere and sc.. scire,connaitre and savoir,kennen and wissen. 
Knowledge of acquaintance does not come barely through conceiving; hewe vs 
much may be told me about Napoleon,and however clearly I may have succeede 
in conceiving the features of his res 4 never knew him,and never sho 
shall know him,in the sense of being acquainted with him: such knowledge 
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comes Only by personal intercourse,and separate intercourse is needed with 
each individual that is to be known. But knowledge about a thing comes by 
concepts; and this too is necessary to real acquaintance,though it does 
not by itself amount to acquaintance. I may know a great deal about a 
man,without having ever met him: but I may in fact once have met hin, with- 
out knowing whe he was er(68) anything about him; and I am no more acqu- 
ainted with him in the latter case than in the former. Now most of our 
knowldge is knowledge about things: things are useful and important to us 
for the most part not because they are such particular individuals but 
because of what they are; this is not equally the case with persons; and 
yet with persons too it is very largely the case. "Wanted,a good coat~ 
hand": it is not Smith,who is taken on,that is wanted,but only the coat- 
hands the master-tailer is satisfied te know that he has engaged a coat- 
hand,and very often does not desire his acquaintance: if he kmews about 
Smith,he can regulated his business accordingly,without knowing Smith. 
Through concepts,then,i.e. through what we conceive of their being,we are 
not acquainted with things individually,but we knew and think and reason 
about them thereby. And a concept may be said to differ from a thing in 
being universal ,net individual: an object of thought and net ef sense: 
fixed and not changing: completely knowable and not partially. A concept 
is completely knowable,though not completely known( 69). 

To judge,in the logical sense of the word,is not to acquit or condemn, but 
to affirm or deny a predicate of a subject(159). Every judgment makes an 
assertien,which must be either true or false(160). The same grammatical 
form may indicate different acts of mind,and the same act of mind may be 
indicated by different grammatical forms(161). The negative judgment rests 
upon and presupposes the affirmative. If dead-nettles do not sting,there 
must be some characteristic which they do possess,incempatible with sting- 
ing. There is always a positive character as the ground of ‘negation a . 
Snow is not hot because it is cold. To know what anvthing is not is fre- 
quently a help to discovering what it is(172). A judgment is really univ- 
ersal,when the subject is conceptual ,and the predicate attaches to the 
subject(or is excluded from it) necessarily; but if it is found te attach 
to its subject(or to be excluded from it) in every existing instance with- 
out any necessity that we know of,we use the same expression,all and none. 
Thus we may say that "No American poet stands in the first rank", or that 
“all the French ministries are short~lived"; but neither of these is real- 
ly n universal proposition. Each expresses a judgment made about a number 
of individuals: it states an historical fact,and not a scientific truth. 
It would be convenient te call such propositions collective or enumerative 
The difference between an historical summary and an universal truth is 
plain in suitable examples: contrast,for instance,"A}l,all are gone,the 
old familiar faces",and "All lovers young,all lovers omst,like chimney- 
sweepers,cone to dust"(177). "Neither...ror" ia no disjunction at all ,but 
a conjunction of negations. On St Paul's voyage te Rome “neither sun nor 
stars in many days apreared"; there ia ne choice between alternatives here 
but two statewents---the sun did not anpear,and th stars also did not(1&87! 
In respect of modality,categroicel judgments are distinguished as assert- 
oric,protlemetic ,ané anodeictic(necessary)(188). "The train is late", "the 
train may be late,” “the train mst be late” or the train is actualiv,or 
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possibly,or necessarily late. These are not three kinds of lateness. 
The modality of a judgment cannot be something qualifying its pred- 
icate. "Norman mouldings were possibly(actually) coloured"; the adve 
-erbs do not express a m@@e of colouring,as if we said that the moul 
-dings were brilliantly coloured,or coloured blue. "Water runs down 
hil}®%s "water must run down hill"; these are not different ways of 
running,like running fast or running slowly. Grammarians tell us 

that adverbs qualify verbs and adjectives,but adverbs of modality 
seem to be an exception(189). Again,it is not the judgment ,in the 
sense of the act of judging,that the modal words qualify; if I judge 
"the train pay be late",mu judging is actual; it is the lateness of 
the train that is possible(190). We use the modal words to mark the 
distinction between knowledge and opinion,and the differences in the 
certainty with which we hold an opinion. It is no objection to this 
view,but rather a confirmation of it,that men ften use the modal 
forms expressive of knowledge or certainty,when they do not really 
know,or are not certain. They may assume a virtue,if they have it not, 
and unless these forms had such meanings phere would be no motive to 
use them. In the history of thought the assertoric form,"X is Y", 
seems to come first. Certainty or conviction precedes doubt,and pre- 
cedes the reflective consciousness of knowledge. What Bain called 
primitive credulity cannot make us know,but it cämmäke us assert. 
Our early assertions, however, ection; we do not 
ask whether they are consistent with others that we have made,or whe- 
ther it is possible to doubt them. When we ask such questions,we may 
find that different assertions which we have made are inconstägent ‚ar 
that they cannot all be true,though we do not know which are false; 
or we realize that we cäffidoubt one,hut not another. Our assertoric 
thinking is thus displaced by problematic thinking,or by necessary 
thinking. But the assertoric »roposition itself-may express two diff- 
erent mental attitudes. We may hold and express an opinion without 


doubt before question has been raised; after question has been raised 
afore, 


as b 
we may still hold and reassert the opinion as confidently 
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although we have not been able to prove or see into the necessity of 
the fact asserted(191). Whereas in both we feel confident,in the form 
-er this confidence is unreflecting,in the latter it is felt in the 
face of suggested doubt,and so is reflective. It might perhaps be best 
to call a judgment pure,rather than modal,which is made without any 
reflection upon the question of its truth; and assertoric when,upon 
reflection,we can give no proof of it,nor see the necessity of the fat 
asserted, but are confident of it. The word actually would mark a judgé 
ment as assertoric, not pure(192). What is self-evident need not be evi 
-dent at once,or to everybody; the intelligible is intelligible only 
to the intelligent(193). There is an old distinction between ratio es 
-sendi and ratio cognoscendi,a reason for the being ef a fact, and a 
reason for aknowkddging its being(205). 

The phrase "Dictum de omni et nullo" is a short title by which to ref- 
er to the,following principle: Quod de aliquo omni praedicatur,praedic 
-atur atur etiam de de qualibet eius parte(Count Zabarella's formulation in 

de Quarta Figu Quarta Figura Syllogismi Liber,Opera Logica,1597,p.115 A. There are 
numerous variants). What is predicated about any whole is predicated 
about any part of that whole (296). 

It will not suffice to work with symbols. We cannot make abstraction 
of the special character of our terms(366). The symbols are the same, 
but do not symbolize the same thing,when some terms in our syllogism 
are singular, and stand for individual concrete suigetss, whose attribut 
“es are set down as we find them and when they are all general,and sig 
-nify universal characters of things,between which we perceive connex- 
ion. The dependence of the form of thought upon the matter is consist- 
ent with some degree of independence(367). There is this paradox about 

- knowledge, that we seem to MeMimextent to know what knowledge ought to 

_ be, before we know anything as we ought. We have an ideal,of which we 

, are sufficiently conscious to realize the imperfectious of the actual, 

, though not sufficiently conscious to be able to put it clearly and 
fully into words. This paradox is not confined to knowledge; it occ- 

: urs in art and in morality also(368). The extent to which we can thus 
anticipate is not unlimited; a man must get some way in science, before 
he will realize what science should be,that\and/it is not what it 
should be(369). The most obvious criticism that can be made upon Logic 
is that it ignores the queation of the truth of {the premisses in 
inference; the validity of the reasoning affords no guarantee that 
these are true(371). It would be hard to deny that much of the schol- 
astic Logic in the Middle Ages was futile,and that much energy was mis 
-directed; but it is as likely that energy went into this channel be- 
cause others were temporarily closed to it,as that others were robbed 
of it because it ran in this. It has been said that the mandate issued 
to the age of Plato and Aristotle was Brin our beliefs into harmon 
with one another; that the mandate of the Mediaeval Spirit was Bring 


your our beliefs into harmony with dogma; and that the mandae of the new 
spirit which rebelled against the authority of the Church was Bring 


your beliefs into harmony with fact (W.Minto,Logic, Inductive & Deductiv 
-2,P+243). Such a mode of putting things may suggest some errors. 
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It is impossible to bring one's beliefs into harmony with fact,except 
so far as facts are known to us; our knowledge of facts is expressed 

in propositions which we believe; and therefore to bring our beliefs 
into harmony with fact-is to bring them into harmony with one another 
(though not conversely). Aristotle in particular added largely to men's 
knowledge of facts. Again,it is clear that to bring one's beliefs into 
harmony with degma is to bring them into harmony(372) with other bel- 
iefs; and that those who rated highest the importance of that task 
would least have doubted that they were bringing them into harmony 

with facts. Propositions do not cease to state facts because they are 
presented as dogmas. But it is true that dogma and the spirit which 
accepts dogma did during the Dark and Middle Ages play a part in the- 
history of thought far greater either than they played in classical 
antiquity or than they have come to play since the revival of learning. 
And such dogma was not necessarily ecclesiastical dogma; it came from 
the scientific works of Aristotle,or other great men of old whose works 
were known,as well as from the Bible and the Church; just as today 
there is orthodoxy in science as well as in theology. The schoolmen 
knew,as well as Bacon or any other of their critics,that the study ofx 
syllogism was not all-sufficing: that no syllogism e@mld guarantee the 
truth of its premisses; and that for a knowledge of the most general 
principles to which deductive reasoning appeals we must rely on someth- 
ing else than deductive reasoning itself. Bacon refers to the "notor- 
ious answer" which was given to those who questioned the accepted prin- 
ciples of any science---Cuique insua arte credenäum(Nov.Org. I.82). And 
there are seasons in the process of learning when that is a very proper 
answer; men must be content at many times to accept the expert opinion 
of their day. But this is only tolerable if, in every science there are 
experts who are for ever questioning and testing. When tradition ster- 
eotypes doctrine,it is as bad for knowledge as close guilds and monop- 
olies are bad for the industrial arts(374). The power of tradition and 
authority over the huxan mind is the rule rather than the exception(Cf 
Bagehot,Physics and Politics) (374). The wroks of Aristotle dealing with 
inference are three---the Prior Analytics,the Posterior Analytics, and 
the Topics(375). In the first and in the thrid of these treatises,he 
was analysing and formulating the actual procedure of his contemporar- 
ies; he did not,upon the whole,go ahead of the science,the disputation, 
the rhetoric,and the pleadings of his day. In the second,he was doubt- 
less guided also by a consideration of the highest types of scientific 
knowledge then existing; but he was guided also by an ideal; he was 
trying to express what knowledge ought to be,not merely what the form 
of men's reasonings is. In scholastic Logic,the problems of the Prior 
Analytics bulked too large; those who revlted against this raised,with- 
out realising it,problems of the same kind as Aristotle had already dis 
-cussed in the Topics; but for a long time the questions of the Poster- 
ior Analytics received insufficient attention. It is these last which a 
are the highest,and go deepest into the philosophy of the subject (376). 
The burden of the charge against Aristotle is not that he held that,if 


a general proposition is to be established by enumeration of par theabas, 
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the enume Hay must be complete: but that h@ recognized no other 
mode of establishing general propositions(380). Now Aristotle un- 
doubtedly says that we arrive at our first principles by a process 
of Induction(e.g. An.Post.B.xix.100 b 4). He draws a famous distinct 
-ion between the order of nature and the order of experience viho 
sf nature,the general principle is prior to the sensible fact) 
in the order of experience,it is the reverse, To us,the particulars 
of sense are known frst: the intelligible principles by which these 
are explained are known afterwards; but Nature may be conceived as 
starting with principles or laws,and with these in her mind proceed- 
ing to the.production of particular objects or events. Induction 
proceeds from what is first in order of experience to what is first 
in order of nature. Without sense-experience,there is no knowledge 
of intelligible principles(582). The use of these particulars is,not 
to serve as the proof of a principle,but to reveal it: as the count- 
| ea ‚tor example,which a child uses in learning the multiplication 
 table(383). The induction is a psychological rather than a logical 
‚ process; we know that our conclusion is true,not in virtue of the 
\ validity of any inductive syllogism(384),but invirtue of that appre- 
hension of the necessary relation between the two terms,which our 
familiarity with particulars makes possible, but which is the work of 
intellect or nous. Such seems to have been Aristotle's doctrine. But 
it may be said that thus he only avoids the Charybdis of moving in a 
l@gical circle to be snatched up by the Scylla of an arbitrary assum 
-ption. The ipse dixit of an incommunicable intuition takes the place 
of any process of reasoning(385). 
Mill: "Why is a single instance,in some cases,sufficient for a compl 
-ete induction,while in others myriads of concurring instances,with- 
put a single exception known or presumed,go such a very little way 
towards establishing an universal proposition# Whoever can answer 
this question knows more of the phliosophy of logic than the wisest 
of the ancients,and has solved the problem of Induction" (System of 
Logic, III.iii. 3, concluding paragraph). Strictly speaking,a single 
instance is never sufficient---if we had really to rely on it alone 
without help from conclusions drawn from other parts of our experi- 
ence(Cf Jevens,Pure Logic and other Minor Works, pp.295-9) (400) X 
.The term "Purality of Causes" introduced by Mill has been used to 
indicate the fact(491) that the same phenomenon may have different 
causes on different occasions. The fact is more apparent than real: 
the alternative causes of a phenomenon,which make up the plurality, 
are none of them causes in the strictest sense,but rather events whi 
which agree so far as the production of the phenomenon requires, 
though taken as a whole they are different. The same phenomenon may 
produce different effects on diffrent occasions: a fact also more 
apparent than real,for such phenomenon cannot be the cause,in the 
strictest sense,of the alternative effects which it produces. We mig 
Diversity of Effects. 
-se do cause and effect reciprocate(492). A reciprocating cause would 
be at once necessary and sufficient to the production of the effect 
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and commoner sense may fail to reciprocate with its so-called effect 
either because it is not sufficient to its production,although necessi 
-ary: or because it is not necessary,altavugh sufficient: or because 
it is neither sufficient nor necessary(495). There may be several cir 
cumstances sufficient to produce an effect; each might contain what 
is really necessary,but none be necessary as a whole; or if the effe 
is one dependent on the maintenance of a complex variety of condition 
the removal of each might remove some one of those conditions,and so” 
destroy the effect: in this way asphyxtation,decapitation,heart fail- 
ure,are each sufficient to destroy life(496). 

Analogy meany originally identity of relation. Four terms,when the 
first stands to the second as the third stands to the fourth,were 
said to be analogous(532). Unfortu ately however the identity of rel- 
ations may be doubted. elations are not independanet of their terms. 
Quantitative relations dre no doubt independent of everything except 
the quantitative aspect of their relations. But with other relations 
it may be very difficult to abstract,from the concrete nature of the 
terms between which they hold,the precise features which involve the 
relation. Hence we may say that two relations are similar,and yet 
doubt whether they are similar in the way that would justify the inf- 
erence, They may be partially the same,but the difference may just 
invalidate the consequence(533). Arguments from Analogy are a favour- 
ite portion of the orator's resources. How often have not the duties 
of a colony to the mother-country been deduced from those which a chi 
child owes to a parent; the very name of mother-country embodies the 
analogy. Yet the soil of Britain did not bear the soil of Australia; 
and the present population of Australia are not the descendants of th 
present population of Britain,but of their ancestors. To whom then dd 
-es the Commonwealth owe this filial regard,and why?(534). In another 
sense,the analogy may be any resembla ce between two things,and not 
merely a resemblance of the relations in which they respectively stan 
to two other things; and the argument from analogy an argument from 
some degree of resemblance to a further resemblance,not an argument 
from the(535) consequences of a relation in one case to its consequ- 
ences in another(Cf. Anal.Pri.B.xxiv; Rhet. A.ii on paradeigma), "œn 
Andrew Lang: "Just as the flint and bone weapons of rude races resem- 
ble each other much more than they resemble the metal weapons and the 
artillery of advanced peoples,so the mental products,the fairy tales, 
and myths of rude races have everywhere a strong resemblance" (Custom 
and Myth,p.125)(537). Mill: "...but there is no analogy,however fain 
which may note of the utmost Waluetin-suggesting exoeriments or ob- 
servations that may lead to more positive conclusions" (System of Log- 
ic, III.xx.3) (540). 

Truth may have its norms,but error is infinite in its aberrations, and 
they cannot be digested in any classification(Cf A.de Morgan,Formal 
Logic,p.237: "There is no such thing as a classification of the ways 
in which men may arrive at an error: it is much to be doubted whether 
there ever can be'")(569). Equivocation is the simplest form of ambig- 


uity,where a single term is s 
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used in iyere senses. For an old example: M reifest illius per- 
fectio: mors est finis vitae: ergo mors est perfectio vitae"; the equ 
~ivocation here lies in the middle term(579). Amphiboly is ambiguity 
in a phrase,in which the words are used univocally throughout, but the 
meaning of the phrase as a whole changes through change of consttruct 
-ion in which the same words are taken. "Quod tangitur a Socrate,tisu 
illud sentit: lapis tangitur a Socrate: ergo lapis sentit. A famous 
example is in the oracle which Ennius said was delivered by Apollo to 
Pyrrhus: ®Aio te,Aeacida,Romanos vincere posse", Cicero reasonably 
observes that Apollo did not speak in Latin(De Divinatione,II.56); Au 
-gustine: "Cui sane de rerum futuro eventu consulenti satis urbane 
Apollo sic ambiguum oraclum edidit(580),ut,e duobus quicquid accidäs- 
set,ipse divinus heberertur: ait enim,Dico te Pyrrhe vincere posse 
Romanos: atque ita sive Pyrrhus a Romanis sive Romani a Pyrrho vince- 
rentur,securus fatidicus utrumlibet exspectatet eventum"(De Civ.Dei, 
III.17). Cf Henry VI,Pt 2,I.iv,60-5(581)* If any one were,upon the 
strength of the eéxt in Geis tS 37--="§o0 God created man in his own ima 
-ge...male and female created he them''---to argue tiat man was origin 
-ally created bisexual(cf the fancy in Plato's Symposium,189 D E), 
and that the present division into male and femal was the result of 
the Fall,and were to base on that a condemnation of marriage,he would 
be guilty of the fallacy of Composition. Here the fallacy lies in 
referring the words "male" and "female" together to each person signi 
-fied by ''them'',instead of referring "male" to one and "female" to an 
-other(582). The Fallacy of Figure of Speech arises through the amb- 
iguous force of some verbal inflexion,which is wrongly alleged to imp 
-ly in one case what is really implies in others, Let a man say that 
important is a negative notion,because imperturbable or impenitent 
is,and we have a case in point. A lady once observed: "The question 
is,is he a postor or an impostor?" Mill:in his Utilitarianism (Route- 
Ledsets "New Universal Library",p.66) affords an excellent example in 
trying to prove that the chief good,or one thing "desirable",is pleas 
-ure (534); "that people,actually desire it". But visible,audible 

mean what can be seen or heard; whereas Mill is trying to prove that 
happiness ought to be desired,or is the thing worth desiring(585). 

The fallacy of Secundum Quid (Ad dicto _simplicitur ad ad dictum secundum_ 
quid) is one of “the subtlest and commonest sources of error. It cons- 
ists in using a principle or proposition without regard to the circum 
-stances which modify its applicability in the, case of kind of case 
before us. Water boils at a temperature of Ag Fahrenheit; therefore. 
boiling water will be hot enough to cook an egg hard in five minutes: 
but if we argue thus at an altitude of 5,000 feet,we shall be disappo 
-inted; for the height,through the difference in the pressure of the 
air,qualifies the truth of our general principle. A proposition may b 
be stated simplicitur,or without qualification,either because the con 
-ditions which restrict its truth are unknown,or because,though known 
they are thought seldom to arise,and so are neglected(589). A trivi 
oo. if it be maintained than an Ethiopian is bääck,is is contrad 
zietory s has white teeth(Soph.El.v.167 a 11)(590). The falla 
En Piny fleations, "Have you left off beating ie Teen 
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English Translation,edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 
Vol, I. 

Now a tool must fulfil two conditions,it must fit the thing and it 
must fit the hand. Lt must fit the thing; that is,it must be so const 
-ructed as to approach,reach,and get hold of,the objects which it is 
to work upon(8),and find in them a point from which to operate....If, 
again,a tool is to fit the hand,it must have such other structural 
properties as make it easy to grasp,hold,ant=move,having regard to 
the power,attitude,and position of the person who is to use it.... 
There is always the possibility that a very large part of our efforts 
of thought may only be like a scaffolding,which does not belong to 
the permanent form of the building which it helped to raise,but on 
the contrary must be taken down again to allow the full view of its 
result(9). 
We may describe this first operation of thought as the beginning of 
an objectification of the subjective(14)....The articulation and usag 
-e of language do not fully cover the work of thought....When all 
language introduces the distinction of gender into all substantives 
and adjectives,it follows an aesthetic fancy which has no interest 
for logic(20)....Logically,the personal pronouns must be reckoned 
entirely among substantives,with which in formal position they are 
identical; the possessive and emonstrative we have no ground for sep- 
arating from adjectives(21). 
The affirmative position(Setzung) given to a content stands in close 
relation with the negative exclusion of all others....We can only ex- 
plain what we mean by the unity of position given to a content by 
emphasizing its difference from others,and saying,not only,it is what 
it is,but also,it is not what others are. The affirmation and the 
negation are one inseparable thought,and accompany in inseparable 
union every one of our ideas,even when we do not expressly attend to 
the others which are tacitly negated. But the accessory notion thus a 
amalgamated with our ideas only dtermines the logical setting which 
we give to their content; it does not produce that content in the 
first instance, It cannot be said that we have the idea of red as 
red only when we distinguish it from blue and sweet,and only by so 
distinguishing it....There could be no conceivable occasion for att- 
empting such a distinction,nor any possibility of succeeding in the 
attempt(26),unless there were first a clear consciousness of what 
each of the fOpposites\two) is in itself....It is always affirmative po 
-ition therefore which makes negative distinction possible,while it 
is never the case that the act of distinction gives rise to the matt- 
er distinguished(27). 
The swinging round of a conception into its opposite has been often a 
emphatically claimed as a higher truth discovered by dialectic(269).. 
e. In these passages of Hegel we can detect a confusion between two 
different statements. It is to the conceptions by which we try to app 
-rehend reality that fixity and completeness are attributed in the f 
first sentence: it is not the conceptions but the finite things to wh 
which we apply them that is said to pass over into its con ry,-z-and 
in this latter statement lies all the truth that the passage a 
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which truth is shown by what follows to have been uttered ünintent- 
ionally....For when the finite as such does away with itself,it does 
so not because the general conceptions which apply to it have lost 6h 
their definiteness and swung round to their contraries,but because i 
the thing to which those conceptions are applied,as finite or as act- 
ual,is unable permanently to fulfil what is required ot by these conc 
-eptions,though each of them is true of it at one moment; through a 
defect if its nature it passes out of the province of one unchanged 
conception into the province of another which is equally unchanged. 
But the conceptions themselves do not alter their eternal meaning 
because it is only for one moment perhaps that they are a correct 
measure of the changeable objects to which they are applied....Life 
as such does not die,and the general conception of life obliges the 
living(270) thing to live,not to die; it is only the finite...i.e. 
only particular livigg bodies that carry in them the germ of death... 
Similarly right never itself passes into the wrong,but someti.es the 
will of a livi:g person which ought to embody it may,through want of 
judgment,or through the impulse of passion,be led into wrong while 
striving to do right(271). 

I do not believe in the existence of the proof by analogy. In all cas 
-es where we believe we can prove by analogy,the analogy in fact is 
distinctly not the ground of the conclusiveness of the proof; it is 
only the inventive play of thought by which we arrive at the discov- 
ery of a sufficient ground of proof(322). Now similarity (Aehnlich= 
keit) is always a mixture of identity(Gleichheit) in one respect and 
difference in another....We cannot on the ground of the unanalysed 
similarity of two subjects transfer the predicate of one to the other 


(527). Vol. II. 

True conclusions,as Aristotle has observed,can be correctly drawn 
from false premises. Every Laplander is a born poet,Homer was a Lap- 
laner,and therefore---by the first figure---a poet(1)....lt is a com- 
mon mistake in reasoning to take the invalidity of the proof which is 
offered for a proposition T as a proof of the falsehood of T itself,a 
and to confuse the refutation of an argument with the disproof of a 
fact(2). Among abiding sources of danger we may signalise the double 
fallacy(4) de dicto simpliciter ad dictum secundum quid and de dicto_ 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. Two general modes of fallacious 
thought are developed...doctrinairism and narrow-mindedness. The doct 
-rinaire is an idealist,who refuses to see that though ideas may be r 
right in the abstract,yet the nature of the circumstances under which 
and of the objects to which they are to be applied must limit not on- 
ly their praticability but even their bindins force. The narrow-mind- 
ed,on the other hand,can recognise and esteem no truth and no ideal, 
even the most universally valid,except in that special form to which 
they have become accustomed within a limited circle of thought and 
personal observation....Every universal P changes in the act of being 
applied from something nat Led simpliciter into something that holds 


secundum quid....One of these fallacies consists in our taking a P, 
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which holds good of M in the abstract,and asserting it of M under 
new conditions which make it no longer applicable. The other and opp- 
osite mistake transfers to M taken absolutely predicates,which are 
only true of M under certain conditions. In both we have an ambiguity 
of the middle(5) term,which wavers in its meaning between the unlimit 
-ed M and the determinate conditioned M e... Ôn principle we condemn 
all Ties, but in practice almost everyone allows there are exceptions 
(6). One dilemma nicknamed Pseudomenos dates from Epimenides,who be- 
ing a Cretan himself asserted that every Cretan lies as soon as he 
opens his lips...."I lie now".#7.The difficulty vanishes if...we say 
s I lied. Just as little can we say in the present tense,I am silent, 
though we can(17) quite well use the future,I will be silent....There 
are many other instances of this sort...If a person answers yes,when 
he is asked if he be asleep,he sets his assertion in the same sort 

of conflict with what he asserts; so does a person,who calls out to 
an unwelcome visitor,that he is not at home....Jean Paul's dwarf who 
only reached up to his own knees,not to mention other people's; or th 
the inscription over the elephant's booth: this is the biggest eleph- 
ant in the world,itself excepted; or lastly we may instance Muchausen 
1's kind service to himself,when he* pulled himself out of the bog by 
his own hair{(18). - ; 

The transition from this series of isolated terms to the universal 
law of its formation is always a jump on the part of thought(79). The 


discovery of an universal lew is always a guess on the part of the 
imagination,made possible by a knowledge of facts....A demonstartive 
method,or a method(83) which involves no logical jumpsga sure logical 
receipt for arriving at the true universal law of a series of events, 
does not exist(84). 
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of situations that held a threat or promise in the remote past of the 
species; which once were biologically relevant,though they no longer are 
These reactions lag by many millennia behind the conditions in which we 
live: we jump at a sudden sound; we develop gooseflesh in response to a 
creeching noise,to make our long-lost body hair bristle at the attack of 
some extinct beast. I like to call these innate,anachronistic responses 
the over-statements of the body(58). Laughter is a phenomenon of the tri 
-gger-release type,where a minute cause can open the tap of surprisingly 
large stores of energy from various sources. Here is a list of "occasion 
for laughter" recorded by American undergraduates in reply to a uest- 
ionnaires A pillow fight in the dormitory; a girl friend tore her dress; 
I fell during skating; a dog came in during a lecture; an article by a 
priest on the sex life of 1.G.Wells(60). Speaking of man's innate agrre- 
ssive tendencies,Aldous Huxley sayss "The problem is linked with the fac 
that we carıy around with us a glandular system which was admirably well 
adapted to life in the Paleolithic times but is not very well adapted to 
life news" The whole autonomous nervous system reflect conditions at a 
stage when the struggle fer existence was more deadly than at present 
and when any unusual sight or sound had to be answered,by jumping,bristl 
~ing,fight,or flight. But organs and their functions do not atrophy at 
the rate at which they become redundant; and thus the biological evolut- 
ion of homo sapiens lags dangerously behind his mental evolution. Fortun 
-ately,the luxury reflexes of laughter and weeping emerged as overflow 
mechanisms for the disposal of at least part of our redundant emotions 
(62). 
Our spacemen,Mrs Lamport fears,are "heading for the ‘lunar bin'". The ag 
-eing libertine,she tells us,"feels his old Krafft Ebbing". One swallow, 
“the proverb says,does not make a summer—-nor quench the thirst. A cont- 
rons emporary remarked when Napoleon,shortly after his coronation,confiscated 
the estates of the ouse of Orleans: "Cest le premier vol de l'aigle." 
The pun is the bisociation of a single phonetic form with two meanings 
——two(64) strings of thought tied together by an acoustic knot Its 
opposite number is the rhyme. "The superego is that part of the personal 
-ity which is soluble in elcahol'"; the concept "soluble" is bisociated 
with the context of chemical laboratory and with the metaphorical dissol 
-ution of one's high principles in one's cupse "What is a sadist? A sadi 
-ist is a person who is kind to a masochist." The link-concept is "kind- 
ness",bisociated with two diametrically opposed meanings». Moreover the 
whole definition is open to two different interpretations: the sadist do 
-es a kindness to the masochist by torturing him; the sadist is tortur- 
ing the masochist by being kind to him. In both cases the sadist must 
go against his own nature. But in either interpretation "kind" should be 
understood both literally and metaphorically at the same time. Cf Donne: 
"For 0,for some,not to be martyrs is a martyrdom"( tLitany"}{65). Disney 
creatures behave as if they were human without losing their animal appea 
-rance,they liveon the line of intersection of the two planes. This doub 
le-existence is comic,but only so long as the confrontation has the eff- 
ect of a slightly degrading exposure of one or the other(67). The parod- 
ist's favourite points of attack are all situated on the line of inter- 
section between two planes: the Exalted and the Trivialk The artist rev- 
erses this technique by conferring on trivial experiences a new dignity 
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Arthur Koestler,The Act of Creation(1964). 
Psychology,more than any other branch of study,requires us to break dewr 
the barriers between the two cultures(18). Three domains of creativity 
shade into each other without sharp boundariess Humour,Discovery,and Art 
Comic comparison is intended to make us laugh; objective analogy to make 
us understand; poetié image to make us marvel. The logical pattern is tt 
‘the same in all 3 cases: the discevery of hidden similarities(27). You 
move across a continuum without sharp breaks; there are no frontiers 
where the realm of science ends and that of art begins. Our language ref 
-lectsthe close relationship between the Jester and the Sages "witticé-r 
ism" is derived from "wit" in its original sense of inventiveness. The 
Jester's riddles provide a useful back-door entry inte the inner work- 
shop of creative originality(28). Spontaneous laughter is produced by 
the coordinated contraction of 15 facial mascles in a stereotyped patt- 
ern and accompanied by altered breathing(29). Electrical stimlation of 
the zygomatic major,the main lifting mscle of the upper lip,with curr- 
ents of varying intensity,produces expressions rangingfrom smile to 
broad grin to the facial contortions of loud laughter. Reflexes are to 
a greater or lesser extent interfered with by higher nervous centres; 


` différent effects according to whether they expose a set of pearly teet} 
or a toothless gap—-~producing a smile,a simper or smirk. Mood also sup- 
erimposes its own facial pattern-—hence gay laughter,melancholy smile, 
lascivious grin. Lastly,contrived laughter and smiling can be used as a 

conventional signal-language ‚to convey pleasure or embarrassment,friend- 
liness or derisio:(30). Laughter is a reflex,but unique in that it serv- 
es no apparent biological purpose; one wight call it a luxury reflex..Ar 
element of frivolity seems to creep into a humourless universe governdd 
by the laws of thermodynamics and the survival of the fittest. A sharp 
light shone into the eye makes the pupil contract,or a pin stuck inte 
one's foot causes its instant withdrawals: hoth the stinmlus and the res- 
ponse are on the same physiological level. But that a complicated mental 
activity like the readin: of a page of Thurber should cause a specific 
motor response on the reflex level is a lopsided phenomenon. There is 
no clear-cut predictable response to tell me whether a picture in the 
art gallery strikes another visitor as "beautiful"; but there is a predi 
-ctable facial contraction which tells me whether a caricature strikes 
him as "comic." ifimour is the only domain of creative activity where a £ 
stimlus on a high level of complexity produces a massive and sharply 
defined response on the level of physiological reflexes(31). A Marquis 
at the court of Louis XIV,on entering his wife's boudoir and finding her 
in the arms of e Bishop,walked calmly to the window and went through the 
motions of blessing the people in the street. "What are you doing?" cri- 
ed the anguished wife. "Monseigneur is performing my functions" ,teplied 
the Marquis,"so I am performing his"(33). The crucial point about the 
Marquis' behaviour is that it is both unexpected and perfectly logical 
——but of a logic not usually applied te this type of situation. It is 
the logic of the division of labour,the quid pro quo,the give and take; 
but ourexpectation was that the Marquis' actions would be governed by a 
different logic or code of behaviour. It is the clash of the two mutaull 
“T 
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nette codes,or associative contexts,which explodes the tension. 

The pattern underlying such stories is the perceiving of a situation or 
idea in two self-consistent but habitually incompatible frames of refer- 
ence; the event or idea is notmerely linked to one associative context, 

but bisociated with two(35) A dashing but penniless young Austrian offi 
-cer trie.) to obtain the favours of a ‘fashionable courtesane She repuls- 
ed him by saying that her heart was no longer free. He repliec politely: 
"Mademoiselle,I never aimed as high as that." "High" is bisociated with 
a metaphorical and with a topographical context. "A convict Was playing 
cards with his gaolers. On discovering that he cheated they kicked him 

eut of:gaél:" This venetable chestnut was first quéted by Schopenhauer a 


Sand has since been roasted over end again in the literature of the comic 


It can be envlysed in a single sentences two conventional rules("offend- 
ers are punished by being locked up" and "cheats are punished by being 
kicked out"),each of them self-consistent,collide in a given situation." 
"Belsen and Buchenwald have put a stop to the toc-thin woman age,to the 
cult of undernowrishment"(36). This ghastly sick joke consists in the 
idea of starvation being bisociated with one tragic,and another ,utterly 
trivial context. "Across the first page of the Christmas issue of the 
Catholic Universe Bulletin,Cleveland,ran this 8-column banner heads ‘It! 
a boy in Tethl chem. Congratuletions God---congratulations Mary---congrat 
-ulations Joseph.'" Here the frames of reference are the sacred and the 
vulgarly profane. A neat riposte appared in the New Yorker: "We wantdd a 
girl"(37). I use matrix to denote any ability,habit,or skill,any pattern 
of ordered behaviour governec by a code of fixed rules. The spider's cho 
-ice of suitable points of attachment for the web is a matter of strate- 
gy,depencings on the environment,hut the form of the completed web will 
always be polygonal ‚determined by a code of fixed rules built into the 
spicer's nervous system(33). She matrix is the pattern before you,repre- 
sneting the ensemble of on able moves. The code is the fixed,invaria 
-ble factor in a skill or habit; the matrix its variable aspect: they 
refer to different asnects of the same activity. When you sit in front a 
of the chesshoard your code is the rule of the game determining which 
moves are permittec(40},yvour matrix is the total of possible choices be- 
for vou. The choice of the actual move anong the variety nf permissible 
moves is amtter of strategy,suided by the lie of the land. The cyclist 
obeys a code of rules which is pecifiable,but which he cannot specify. 
"Le coeur a ses raisons que le raison ne connait point"; the controls of 
a skilled activity generally function below the levl of consciousness on 
whieh that activity takes place. The code is a hidvien persuader, This 
annlies not only to our visceral an! musculer skills,but also to the ski 
skill of perceiving the world around us in a coherent and meaningful man: 
-ner(42). A person Walking away Coes not seem to become a Jwarf———as he 
shovldg a black glove looks just as black in the sunlight as in shadow-— 
though it shoul? not. Seeing is believing,as the saying goes,hut the rev 
-erse is also true: knowing is seeing. Even the most elmentary perceptio: 
-Dns have the character of inferential constructions. But the inferentia. 
process works unconsciously. Seeing is a skill,part innate,part acuired 
in early infancy. When a person discusses the problem of canital minishm 
-ent he may do so "in terms of" social utility or religious morality or 
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SL) ach of these ER of discourse is governed by a set 
of rules,some of which eperate on conscious,others on unconscious levels. 
The latter are axiomatic beliefs and prejudices which are taken for grant 
ed and implied in the code(43). We learn by assimilating experiences and 
grouping them into ordered schemata,into stable patterns of unity in var- 
iety. The matrices are condensations of learning into habit. Habits have 
varying degrees ef flexibility. Even an elastic strai-jacket is still a 

/strait-jacket if the patient has no possibility of getting out of it. Be- 
'haviourism reduces man to the station of that patient,and the human condi 
-tion to that of a conditioned automaton. I believe that view to be depre 

-ssingly true up to a point(44). When two independent matrices of percep- 

tion or reasoning interact with each other the result is either a collis- 
-ion ending in laughter,or their fusion in a new intellectual synthesis,e 
or their confrontation in an aesthetic “experience X A favourite trick of t 
the coarser type of humour is to exploit the contrast between "man" and 
machine" or "mind" and "matter". The dignified schoolmaster kowering him 
~self into a rckety chair and crashing to the floor is perceived imul tar 
~eously in two incompatible contexts: authority is debunked by gravity. 
The variations on this theme are inexhaustibles the person slipping on a 
banana skin; the sergeant-major attacked by diarrhoea,etc.(45). Surpris- 
ingly,Bergson failed to see that each of the examples just mentioned can 
be converted from a comic into a tragic or purely intellectual experience 
based on the same logical pattern(i.e. on the same pair of bisociated 
matrices),by a simple change of emotional climate. A callous schoolbey 
will laugh at the spectacle of a fat man slipping and crashing on the icy 
pavement,a sentimental old lady may be inclined to weep. The practical 
joker and the clown specialize in tricks which exploit the mechanical 
forces of gravity and inertia to defläte his humanity. But Icarus,too, 
like the dinner guest whose chair collapsed,is the victim of a practical 
joke-—-the gods have melted wway his vingsl40). If rigiditycontrasted 
with organic suppleness were laughable in itself,Egyptian statues and By- 
zantine mosaics would be the best jokes ever invented. If automatic repet 
-itiveness in human behaviour were a necessary and sufficient condition 
of the comic there would be no more amusing spectacle than an epileptic 
fit; and if we wanted a good laugh we would merely have to feel a person 
pulse or listen to his heart-beat,with its monotonous tick-tack. If "we 
laugh each time a person gives us the impression of being a thing"(Berg- 
son,Le Rire,p.59) there would be nothing more funny than a corpse. Berg- 
son's hemme-automate ,amn and artefact at the same time,has its lyric cour 
-terpart in Galatea---the ivory statue which Bruel Len - made ,Aphrodite 
brought to life,and Shaw returned to the comic domain. It has its tragic 
counterpart in the legends of Faust's Homunculus,the Golem of Prague, the 
monsters of Frankenstein. The reverse transformation—-life into mechanis 
—-has equally rich varieties; the pedant whom enslavement to habit has 
reduced to an automaton is comic because we despise him; the compulsion- 
neurotic is not,because we are puzzled and try to understand him; the cat 
-atonic patient,frozen into a statue,is tragic(47) because ve pity him, 
And so again back to mythology: Lot's wife turned into a pillar of salt, 
Narcissus into a flower. All sciences of life take the homme-automate 
view. The Pythagoreans regarded the body as a musical instrument. The 
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bowels. "Man a machine" is-the programmatic title of a once famous book 
by Jacques Loeb,and it has become accepted usage to speak of the "mech- 
anisms" of digestion, learning,etc.(48). A propos of the behaviouristic € 
mismissal of consciousness as an “occult fancy",Cyril Burt wittily says: 
"Psycholagy, having first bargained away its soul and then gone out of 
its mind,seems now,as it faces an untimely end,to have lost all consci- 
ousness." Theman-machine duality has been epitomized in a laconic senter 
-ce---"man censists of 90% water and 10% minerals"—-which one can regal 
ee to taste,as comic,intellectually challenging,or tragic 
49). 
ni ve laugh,the pleasurable relief does not derive from a consummator 
act which satisfies some specific need. On the contrary: laughter prev- 
ents the satisfaction of biolegical drives,it makes a man equally incap 
-able of killing or copulating. The tension is frittered away in an appt 
-rently purposeless reflex(51). An ageressive-defensive or self-assert- 
ing tendency characterizes all types of humour. The aggressive element 
may be combined with affection,as in friendly teasing. In the Old Testa 
-ment there gre 29 references to laughter(52),out of which 13 are link- 
ed with scorn,derision or contempt,and only 2 are born ouf of a joyful 
and merry heart. Among the theories of laughter that have been proposed 
since the days of Aristotle,the "theory of degradation" appears as the 
most persistent(53). The commondenominator of emotions like pity,awe, 
admiration,etc. is a feeling of participation,identification,or belong- 
ing; the self is experienced as being a part of a larger whole,which may 
be Nature ,Ged,Mankind,an Ideal. This comuonelement may be called the pai 
-ticipatory or self-transcending tendency. As a rule our emotions are 
compleximixtures in which both tendencies participate. For instance ‚Love 
usually contains an aggressive or possessive,self-asserting component,ar 
and an identificatory or self-transcending component(54). One of the 
popular devices of sustained humour is impersonation. Children imitating 
adults,men women,etc.—--in all these cases the impersonator is perceiv- 
ed as himself and somebody else at the same time. The two matrices are 
bisociated in the spectator's mind; and while his intellect is capable 
of swiftly oscillating from one matrix to the other and back,his emot- 
ions are incapable of following these acrobatic turns; they are spilled 
into the gutters of laughter as soup is spilled en a rocking ship. The 
aggressive-defensive class of emotions has a greater inertia,persistence 
or mass momentum than reason. They invelve a wide range of bodily chang 
—s,such as increased secretion of the adrenal glands,increase of blood 
sugar ,acceleration of heart rate,etc.(56). These emotions involve incem 
-parably heavier machinery,acting on the whole body,than the process of 
thinking which,physiologically speaking,is confined to the roof of the 
brain. Once this massive apparatus is set in motion it cannot be called 
off or change its direction at a moment's notice. We are literally pois 
-oned by our adrenal humours; reason has little power over irritability 
or anxiety; it takes time to talk a person out of a mood,however valid 
the argument; anger and fear show physical after-éffects long after 
their causes have heen removed(57). It is emotion deserted by thought wl 
which is discharged in laughter. There is an anachreñiétéc character in 
our autonomous responses to stimuli which carry an echo,however faint, 
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and wonder: Rembrandt painting the carcass of a flayed ox; Hemingway draw 
-ing tragedy out of the repetitive,inarticulate stamuer of his charact- 
ers; Chekhov focussing the reader's attention on a fly crawling on a lumr 
ef sugar while Natasha is contemplating suicide. The artist "sees with 

\ equal eye,as God of all,/A hero perish or a sparrow fall." The scientist 
discovers the connection between a banal event and a general law of natur 
-e—-Newton's apple or James Watt's boiling kettle(69). The political car 
-toon,at its worst,is a manipulation of symbols---John Bull, Uncle Sam,the 
Russian bear and other visual cliches. The symbols trigger off memories e 
and expectations. The portrait caricature,on the other hand,relies for 
its effects on purely visual means. [ts method recalls the distorting mir 
-rors at fun-fairs. The mirror distorts be exaggerating mechanically in 
one spatial direction at the expense of others(e.g. the human form elong- 
ated into a candle-shape); the caricaturist distorts by exaggerating feat 
-ures which he considers characteristic of his victim's appearance or per 
~sonality. His second trick is over~simplification: he minimizes or leav- 
es out features which are not relevant for his purpose. General de Gaul- 
le's nose becomes a nose an sich. The product of the clever caricaturist 
ts distortions is something physiologically impossible,yet at the same 
time visually convincing——he has superimposed his frame of perception 
on our own. For a caricature is comic only if we know something of the vi 
viétim,if we have a mental image however vague,of the person,or the type 
of person,at which it is aimed(70). The unknown cannot be misrepresented: 
The caricature of the more ferocious type is the rape of an image,an opti 
-cal debunking of the victim. “We know that the caricaturist's monster 
with the cucumber nose or enormous belly is a biological impossibility, 
that it is not real. Œllustrations of elephantiasis and pathological obe- 
sity are not comic because these distortions of the human shape are knowr 
to be real,and therefore arouse pity. The artist's exaggeration and simp- 
lification is called stylization. Stylization has been carried to extreme 
length in a number of art forms without destroying the aesthetic effect, 
i.e. without sliding from art into cericature,c.g. the elongated skulls 
of certain Egyptian sculptures(71). Every drawing on the blackboard is 
based on the same method as the cartoonist's: selective emphasis on the 
relevant factors and omission of the rest(e.g.,a diagram of the circulati 
-on of the blood). Every chart,diegram,or model is an unemotional cericai 
-ure of reality(72). Roth Cicero and Francis Bacon gave deformity a high 
place on their lists of causes for laughter. The princes of the Renaiss- 
ance collected midgets,hunchbacks monsters ,and Blackamoors for their merr 
-iment. Children still laught and jeer at people with a limp or a steam 
er,at foreigners. The more backwoodish a social group,huvenile or adult, 

_\the stricter is its conception of the normal,the readier it will ridicule 
any departure from it. Consider for a moment the curious fact that a civ- 
ilized person a stutterer causes sympathetic embarrassment,whereas a pers 
-on of normal speech giving an imitation of stuttering makes us laugh, 
The explanation-is that we know the imtator's stutter to be mere pretence 
: this makes sympathy both unnecessary and impossible,end enables us to k 
be childishly cruel with a clear conscience(74). The creature who does 
not "belong" to the tribe,clan,caste,or parish is considered not really 
human; he only aspires or pretends to be "like us". To civilized man,a 
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a dwarf is comic only if he struts about pretending to be tall,which he 
is not; in the primitive's eye the dwarf is comic because he pretends tt 
be human,which he is not. The Greek word "barbarian" means both foreign- 
er and stutterer. When the comedian strugrles with a consonant,trying ti 
make the same hurdle again and again,eyes bulging and face convulsed,we 
become suddenly aware of the complicated motions of lips and tongug re- 
quired to produce the sound "M"; our attention becomes focussed on’ thes« 
physiological details torn from their functional context and placed und- 
er a magnifying glass,as it were. Much the same happens when the gramo- 
phone needle gets stuck in a groove,and the soprano's voice keeps repea: 
~ting the same word on the same quaver(75). The part has become detach- 
ed from the whole and monopolizes attention as if it existed in its own 
right,regardless of the larger context from which alone its meaning is 
derived. When we pxeréise a well-practised skill the parts must functio: 
smoothly and automatically—-they must never occupy the focus of attent 
-ion. The paradox of the centipede is a consequence of the hierartic or; 
-ganization of the nervous system which demans that the highest centres 
should be occupied with the task in hand conceived as a whole,and leave 
the execution of the component sub-tasks and sub-sub-tasks to the sub- 
centres,etc.,on lower levels of the nervous system. A brigadier does not 
give orders to,and concentrate his attention on,individual soldiers dur 
-ing action; if he does the action goes haywire. The paradox of the cen 
-tipede plays an important part in the theory of thinking in general; 
in humour,it accounts for the comic effect of the "self-conscious"(in 
fact,detail-conscious) behaviour of the person who does not knew what ti 
to do with their hands(76). The trick is done by the substitution of a 
single word in a familiar text: "One should never work between meals." 
sues Wildes "In married life three is company and two none." My own 
coinage: "One should not carry moderation to extremes." Nonsense humour 
is only effective if it pretends to make sense(79). The child will laugl 
only if it perceives the tickling as a mock attack,a caress in a miti}y 
aggressive disguise. This explainswhy people laugh only when tickled 
by others but not when they tickle themselves(80). The clown is the 
man of gigantic efforts and diminutive accomplishments: the midwife who 
aids the mountain to deliver the mouse(81). 
"Psychoanalysis is the disease for which it pretends to be the cure." "; 
"Statistics are like a bikini. What they reveal is suggestive. What the: 
J they conceal is vital"(89). "'Tell me,comrade,what is capitalism?! ‘The 
exploitation of man by man.' ‘And what is Commnism?' ‘The reverse'"(90 
The creative act of the humorist consists in bringing about a momentary 
fusion between two habitually incompatible matrices(94). The history of 
science abounds with examples of discoveries greeted with howls of laug! 
-ter because they seemed to be a marriage of incompatibles. Comic disc— 
very is paradox stated---scientific discovery is paradox resolved(95). 
Wolfgang Kohler's classic The Mentality of Apes(1918): "Nueva,a young 
female chimpanzee isolated in a cage. A little stick is introduced into 
her cage; she scrapes the ground with it,etc. Fruit is placed outside 
the cage beyond her reach. She grasps at it,vainly of course: she gazes 
imploringly at the observer,utters whimpering sounds,and finally flings 
herself on to the ground on her back. Some time passes,until she sudden 
-ly 
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casts a look at the stick,ceases her moaning,seizes the stick,stretches 
it out of the cage,and succeeds,though somewhat clumsily,in drawing the 
bananas within arm's length"($.35)(101). Nueva w-as not led to her disc- 
overy by any process of conditioning,or trial and error. Her behaviour 
from the moment when her eyes fell on the stick was "unwaveringly purpos 
-eful": she carried out a smooth,integrated sequence of actions,quite 
different from the erratic,hit-and-miss behaviour of rats trying to find 
their way through a maze,or cats trying to get out of a puzzle-box. It 
was an original ,self-taught accomplishment,who had no precedent in her 
past. The process which led to her discovery can be described as a syn- 
thesis of two previously unconnected skills,acquired in earlier lifes 
she had learned to get at bananas outside her cage by squeezing an arm 
pr foot through the bars(matrix no.1); she had also acauired the habit 
of scraping the earth with the stick and of pushing objects about with 
it(matrix no.2). The two previously separated matrices now fused inte 
one,and the stick to play with became a rake to reach with. A dog will 
carry a stick between his teeth,but he will never learn to use it as a 
rake. A number of discoveries in the history of science consist precise- 
ly in applying a playful technique to a utilitarian purpose. Galileo ast 
-onished the world when he turned the telescopic toys,invented by Dutch 
opticians,to astronomic uses; the invention of the steam engine as a mech 
-anical toy by Hero of Alexandria in the 2nd century B.C. had to wait 
2000 years before it was put to practical use(102); the passion for dice 
of the Chevalier de Mere made him appraoch Pascal for advice on a safe 
gambling system,and thus was the theory of probability born. Nueva's 
discovery was the use of tools} Sultan,the genius among Kohler's apes, 
discovered the making of tools: "Beyond some bars,out of arm's reach, 
lies a banana; on this side,is placed a sawn-off castor-oil bushywhose 
branches can be easily broken off. It is impossible to squeeze the tree 
through the railings,on account of its awkward shape. Sultan goes to the 
tree,seizes a thin slender branch,breaks it off with a sharp jerk,runs 
back to the bars,and attains the objective"(pp.93-4). Had Sultan known 
Greek he would certainly have shouted Eureka! (103) Solomon discovered 
the analegy between the Shulamite's nack and a tower of ivery. Sultan 
discovered that a twisted branch on a tree with leaves on it had sow- 
thing in common with a straight bamboo-pole lying on the ground. He perce 
~eived the branch as a member of both matrices at the same time——-still 
a part of the tree but already a detached too. Thus one could say that 
Sultan had seen a visual pun: a single form attached to two different 
functions. Once he had discovered that branches can be made into tools,w 
we may assume that a tree never looked again the same to him as before; 
hhad lost(104) the innocence of his vision(105). The chimpanzees were 
ripe to discover the use of tools when a favourable opportunity present- 
ed itself. The factors which constitute such ripeness are their manual 
dexterity and advanced oculo-motor ceordination. A dog will nevr learn t 
to use the stick to get a piece of meat placed outisde its reach(108). 
Ripeness explains a puzzling but recurrent phenomenon in the history of 
sciencet that the same discovery is made,more or less at the same time, 
by two or more people; and it may also help to explain the independent 
development of the same techniques and similar styles of art in differen 
cultures. Behaviouristic psychologists were wont to set their animals 
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tasks for which they were biologically ill-fitted,and thus to prove that 
new skills could be acquired only th ough conditioning,learning by rote. 
The gestalt school,on the other hand,set their chimpanzees tasks for w 
which they were ripeyor almost ripe,to prove that all learning was based 
on insight. The contradictory conclusions need surprise us no more then 
the contrast between the learning achievements of a child of 6 months anc 
a ahild of 6 years. Hero's steam engineccoul’ obviously he exploited for 
industrial purposes at a stage when the technological and social condit- 
ions were ripe. If ripeness were all,the role of genius in history would 
be reduced from hero to midwife,who assists the inevitable birth,and the 
act of creation would be merely a consummation of the preordained(109). 
Historical research into the curious problem of multiple discoveries is 
of fairly recent origin; it came as a surprise when,in 1922,0gburn and 
Thomas published some hundred and fifty examples of discoveries and inver 
~tions which were made independently by several persons; and,more recent- 
ly,R.K.Merton(in The New Scientist,2.11.1961) came to the conclusion that 
"independent multiple discoveries in science" form "the dominant pattern! 
He Quotes as an example Lord Kelvin,whose published papers contain "at 
least 32 discoveries of his own which he subsequently foudn had also beer 
made by others." The endless priority disputes which have poisoned the sv 
-pposedly serene atmosphere of scientific research throughout the ages,ar 
an the unseemly haste of many scientists to establish priority by rushing 
into print or depositing mss in sealed envelopes with some learned socie- 
ty,point in the same direction. Some---among them Galileo and Hooke—-ev- 
en went to the length of publishing half-completed discoveries in the for 
form of anagrams,to ensure priority without letting rivals in on the idees 
Ripeness is a factor facilitating discoveries which are "in the air"—— 
meaning,that the various components which will go into the new synthesis 
. are all lying around and only waiting for the trigger-action of chance,or 
"the catalysing action of an exceptional brain,to be assembled and welded 
together. On the other hand,although the infinitesimal calculus was devel 
~oped independently by Leibniz and by Newton,and a long line of precurs~ 
ors had prepared the way for it,it still required a Newton or a Leibniz t 
to accomplish the feat; and the greatness of this accomplishment is hard- 
ly diminished by the fact that 2 among millions,instead of 1 among mill- 
ions,had the exceptional genius to do it(110). Einstein discovered the 
principle of relativity “unaided by any observation that had not been ava 
-ilable for at least 50 years before"(M.Polanyi,Personal Knowledge ,p.11) 
the plum Was overripe,yet for half a century nobody came to pluck aiid 
> Pasteur saidihimselfs "Fortune favours the prepared mind." For about À 
of a century "vaccination"(discovered by Edward Jenner in the 1760s) had 
been a conmion practice in Europe and America; why,then,did nobody before 
Pasteur hit upon the "obvious" idea of extending vaccination from small- 
pox to other diseases?(113). The great mathematician Karl Friedrich Gauss 
seid: "I have had my solutions for a long time,but I do not yet know how 
I am to arrive atjthem"(117). G.Polya remarks: "When you have satisfaied 
_> yourself that the theorem is true,you start proving it"(Mathematics & 
Plausible Reasoning,p.76). Friedrich August von Kekule,Brofes-or of Chem- 
istry in Ghent,one afternoon in 1865,fell asleep and dreamt what was prob 
-ably the most important dream in history: "I turned my chair to the fire 
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and dozed. Again the atoms/were gambolling before my eyes...long rows... 
all twining and twisting in snakelike motion. But look! What was that? 
One of the snakes had seized hold of its own tail,and the form whirled mo- 
ckingly before my eyes. As if by a flash of lightning I awoke....Let us 
learn to dream,gentlemen"(A.Findlay,A Hundred Years of Chemistry,2nd ed., 
1948,pp.36-8). The dream gave Kekule the clue to the most important disco 
~very in the whole range of organic chemistry,nemely that the moelcules 
of certain organic compounds are not open structures but closed rings—— 
like the snake swallowing its tail(118). A situation resembles in some re: 
~spects other situations encountered in the past,yet contains new feature: 
which make it impossible solve the problem by the same rules of the game 
which were applied to those past situations. When this happens we say the 
situation is blocked-—though the subject may realize this fact only afte: 
a series of hopeless tries(119). J.Hadamard,The Psychology of Invention jr 
the Mathematical Field: "Invention or discovery,be it in mathematics or 
anywhere else,takes place by combining idens....The Latin verb cogito... 
etymologically means ‘to shake together.*"The polarity is sumaed up by 
two opposite pronouncements: "90% perspiration,10% inspiration(Rernard 
Shaw); "Je ne cherche pas,jje trouve"(Picasso)(120). 
The bisociation of wine~press and seal led to Gutenberg's discovery of the 
letter—press(123). Kepler's discovery destroyed the "harmony of the spher 
—es": "I have cleared the Augean stables of astronomy of cycles and spir- 
als,and left behind me only a single cartful of dung"(Opera Omnia,ed. Ch. 
Frisch,XV,pp.134 £.)(129). Darwij completely misunderstood Malthus. The 
struggle for existence,in which Darwin discovered the causative mechanism 
of evolutionary improvement,Malthus himself had regarded as a cause of mi: 
~sery,frustration and decline. The increase of population was for Malthus 
an unmitigated evil and an obstacle te progress(140). Samıel Butlers "Buf 
-fon planted,Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck watered,but it was Mr Darwin who 
said ‘that the fruit is ripe',and shook it into his lap"(G.Himmel farb,Dar 
win & the Darwinian Revolution, Anchor Books,p.331)(144). re, 
Lloyd Morgan: "Saturate yeurself through and through with your subject... 
and Wait." Pasteur: "Chance only favours invention for minds which are pri 
-epared for discoveries by patient study and persevering efforts." Poinca- 
ré quojes with approval Souriauts saying: "Pour inventer il faut penser a 
cote." The history ef discovery is full of such arrivals at unexpected de 
-stinations,and arrivals at the right destination by the wrong boat. Kep}- 
er set out to prove that the universe is built on simple geometrical or m 
-sical principles—-and found that it was built(14#) on the elliptic orb- 
its. He celebrated his discovery with a quotation from Virgil's Eckömes 
where Truth appears as a teasing hussys you chase after her until you al- 
most collapse; then when you have given up she smilingly surrendersé In 
the popular imagination the men ef science appear as ice-cold logicians, 
electronic brains mounted on dry sticks. But the themes that reverberate 
through their intimate writings ares the belittling of logic and deducti- 
ve reasoning(except for verification after the fact); horror of the one- 
track mind; distrust of too much consistency(Titcheners "One should carry 

_>one's theories lightly"); scepticism regarding all-too-conscious thinking 
(Einstein: "It seems to me that what you call full consciousness is a lim 
~it case which can never be fully accomplished. This seems to me connecter 
with the fact called Enge des Bewusstseins"). This sceptical reserve is 
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is compensated by trust in intuition and aesthetic sensibilities. Renan: 
"There is a scientific taste just as there is a literary(146) or artistic 
one." Poincaré speaks of "a true aesthetic feeling that all real mathema: 
-icians know" a propos of their demonstrationss "the feeling of mathemat 
-ical beauty...of geometric elegance." The concept of the unconscious act 
-quired a mystical halo and a clinical odour———a kind of Pandora's box, 

which sceptics asserted to be empty and a stage-magician's trunk eauippe: 
with a trapdoor underneath and secret drawers(147). L.L.Whyte's remarkab- 
le book The Unconscious before Preud(1962) helps us to see the uncenscior 
-us in a broader perspective. Plotinus took it for granted that "feeling: 
can be present without awareness of them",that "the absence of a consci- 
ous perception is no proof of the absence of mental activity",and talked 
confidently of a "mirror" in the mind which,when correctly aimed,reflects 
the processes going on inside it,when aimed in another direction,fails t« 


do so—--but the process goes on all the same. stine marvel 
man's immense store of unconscious er ensi rites root 


within me——who can reach its limitles: depth?" The Cartesian catastrophe 
consisted in the splitting up of the world into the realms of matter and 
min,and the identification of "mind" with conscious thinking(148). "Until 
en attempt has been made (with apparent success) to choose awareness as tl 
the defining characteristic of mind,there was no occasion to incent the i 
idea of unconscious mind. It is only after Descartes that we find,first 
the ides and then the term ‘unconscious mind' entering European thought" 
(Whyte ,p.25). Cudworth: "Those philosophers themselves who made the esse 
-ce of the soul to consist in cogitation,and again,the essence of cogita- 
tion in clear and express consciousness,cannot render it in any way probe 
-ble,that the souls of men in all profound sleep,lethargies,and apoplex- 
ies...are never so much as one moment without expressly conscious cogita 
-tions; which,if they were,according to the principles of their philoso- 
phy, they mst,ipso facto,cease to have any heing....It is certain, that 
our human souls themselves are not always conscious of whatever they have 
in them; for even the sleeping geometrician hath,at that time,all his 
geometrical theorems some way in him....We have experience of our doing 
many animal actions non-attendingly,which we reflect upon afterwards..." 
Locke sided with Descartes: "It is impossible to perceive without perc- 
eiving that he does perceive"(149). John Norris retorted; "We may have 
ideas of which we are net conscious...there may be an impression of ideas 
without any actual perception of them." Shaftesbury: "One would think, 
there was nothing easier for us,than to know our own minds...B ut our 
thoughts have generally such an obscure implicit language,that it is the 
hardest thing in the world to make them speak out distinctly." Leibniz 
tried to determine quantitative thresholds of awareness and came to the 
conclusions: "Our clear concepts are like islands which arise above the 
ocean of obscure ones. " Christian Wolff: "Let no one imagine that I wo 
would join the Cartesians in asserting that nothing can ke in mind of 
which it is not aware." Lichtenbergs "It thinks,we ought to say. We bec- 
ome aware of certain representations which do not depend on us; others 
depend on usmor at least so we beliewe....One should say,it thinks, just 
as one says,it rains." Lamartines "I never think—my thoughts think for 
me." Kants "The field of our sense-perceptions and sensations,of which 
we are not conscious,though we undoubtedly can infer that we possess ther 
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them, thet. ipgtbe Jerk, igees,in manie Ammpapugable. The clesr onts in ae 
that in fact on the great map of our spirit only a few points are ill 
-ated"(150). The German physician and philosopher E.Platner Re 
to Whyte,the first to use the term Unbewussisein:s "Ideas with conscious- 
ness I call apperceptions following Leibniz; ideas without consciousness 
perceptions,or dark images. The life of the mind is an unbroken series of 
actions,a continuous series of ideas of both kinds....Ideas with consciou 
-sness are often the psychological results of ideas without consciousne 
ess"(Whyte,p.108). Goethes "Man cannot persist long in a conscious state, 
he must throw himself back into the Unconscious,for his root lives there! 
J.P.Richters "The unconscious is really the largest realm in our minds, 
and just on account of this unconsciousness it is an inner Africa,whose 
unknown boundaries may extend far away. Why should everything come to cor 
-sciousness that lies in the mind since,for &ample,that of which it has 
already been aware,the whole great realm of memory,only appears to it ill 
uminated in small areas while the entire remaining world stays invisible 
in the shadows?....Teh most powerful thing in the poet,which blows the 
good and the evil spirit into his works,is precisely the unconscious"(151 
The psychologist I.H.Fichte,son of the philosophers "Beneath active cons- 
ciousness in a merely potential state there must lie consciousness,that 
is a middle cendition of the mind,which though not yet conscious,none the 
less positively carries the specific character of Intelligence; fron thos 
-e conditions of preconscious existence the true consciousness must be 
explained and developed sten by step." W.B.Carpenter,a 19th-century Engli 
-ish physician and naturalist,coined the term "unconscious cerebration" 
te denote "an action of the brain" which "produces resülts which might ne 
-ver have been produced by thought." Other English coinages are Wordsw- 
orth's "caverns in the mind which sun can never penetrate",Coleridge's 
“twilight realm of consciousness",William James's "fringe consciousness", 
Myers's "subliminal self." In 1860 Sir Thomas Laycock wrote that "no gene 
-ral fact is so well established...as that of unconscious life and actior 
Maudsley wrote a few years later: "The most important part of mental act- 
ion,the essential process on which thinking depends,is unconscious mental 
activity"(152). In his famous metaphor Fechner compared the mind to an ic 
iceberg,with only a fraction of it above the surface of consciousness ,mov 
-ed by the winds of awareness,but mostly by hidden under-water currents. 
Wundts "The unconscious mind is for us like an unknown being who creates 
and produces for us,and finally throws the ripe fruits in our lap." In 
1868 Erich von Hartmann published his best-seller Philoso ophy of the Uncon 
-scious. From a period novel by Spielhagen we learn that in 1870 two mein 
topics dominated conversation in the intellectual salons of Berlin: Wagn- 
er and the Unconscious. Nietzsche: "Every extension of knowledge arises 
from making conscious the unconsciousness. The great basic activity is 
unconsciouse For it is narrow,this room of human consciousness." Whyte 
concludess "The general conception of unconscious mental process was con- 
eeivable around 1700,topical around 1800,and fashionable around 1870-1880 
(p-160)€153). Freud never realized how en, à the idea was on which 
he built his edifice. Awareness is a matter of degrees. Conscious and un- 
conscious experiences do not belong to different compartments of the mind 
but form a continuous scale of gradations. At the bottom of bhe scale 
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we find the self-regulating activities which control the viscera and glan 
and other physiological processes of which we are normally unaware; yet ii 
their ensemble they may supply that vegetative or bovine consciousness of 
being warmly alive and kicking. The acale ascends to the more or less me- 
chanical(i.e.,more or less conscious) exercise of practised skillss from 
walking along a road to picking one's way through puddles in the rain; 
from tying one's shoe-strings to knotting a broken shoe-string; from add- 
ing up a column of figures mechanically to checking it after discovery the 
of a mistake. At the top of the scale we find the quasi~hypnotic state (&& 
(154) of utter concentration on a problem,or absorption in a thriller, 
blind and deaf to one's surroundings. Equally centinuous gradients of awaı 
~eness are found in the exercise of perceptual and cognitive skills,the 
workingof memory,the ebbs and tides of emotion. We are conscious only of € 
fraction of the input through our eyes,ears,and skins yet the intake is re 
~gistered nevertheless. We are unaware of the ticking of the clock,but 
aware that it has stopped. While reading we are unaware of the shape of 
letters because the skill of transforming them into words is fully automat 
-tized,and awareness is focussed on the meaning behind the shapes—-hence 
the socalled "transparency" of language. We sumuon memories asleep in the 
dormitory of the mind,while others barge in uninvited. Awareness decreas- 
es and fades away with our increasing mastery of a skill exercised under 
monotonous conditions. Mastery of the code and stability of environment 
are the two facters which lead to the formation of habit. The progressive 
automatization of skills menas mental parsimony. The typist can go ome 
transcribing letters while thinking of her boy friends; and the boy friend 
can drive the car while discussing with her their weekend plans(155). At 
one end of the linear scale or gradient of awareness we find routines perf 
-ormed without consciousness; at the opposite end the single-minded, hyner- 
concentration or focussing of consciousness inte a narrow beam with dark- 
ness all around(156). Only a minute fraction of the visual field-—about 
one-thousandth of it---is seen distinctly; outside of this centre vision 
becomes increasingly vague and hazy. Yet we are unaware of his,because we 
constantly scan the field with,mostly unconscious,movement of the eye,to 
bring the blurred periphery into the narrow beam of focal vision. This mc 
much every schoolboy learns(and forgets); but in 1960 experiments at McGil 
University led to the surprising discovery that the unconscious movements 
of the eye are not merely aids to clearer vision,but a sine qua non of vis 
~ion. When the subject's gaze remained really fixed on a stationary object 
(by means of a mechanical device),his vision went haywire,the image of the 
object disintegrated and disapneared—-then reappeared after a while but 
in distorted shape . Static vision does not exist; there is no seeing with 
-out exploring. There is some analogy between visual scanning and mental 
scanning. William James: “Every definite image in the mind is steeped and 
dyed in the free water that flows round it....the significance,the value o 
of the imaße,is all in this halo or penumbra that surrounds and escorts it 
it"(Princ.of Psych. ,1,p.255)(158). If one attemps to hold fast to a mental 
image or concept,immobile and isolated,in the focus of awareness,it will 
disintegrates; a word,constantly repeated,becomes meaningless. Since aware- 
ness is a matter of degrees,it would be misteken to draw a sharn line bet- 
ween pre- and unconscious processes,between the shallow and the deep{159). 
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The scanning process is controlled by specific,selective code that deter- 
mines which features in the landscape are relevant and which are not. Sece 
-nning a panorama through my window purely for pleasure corresponds to 
the aimlessdrift of thought along the most gratifying features——memories 
images,pleasurable anticipations-—of the inner landscape. But if I expl- 
ore with my eyes the mountain before me for the safest route to the sumr4 
~it,or a startegic gun-site safe from air attack,the whole visual field 
will in each case become organized and patterned in different ways. The 
poet's or the maihematician's trance-like condition while he concentrates 
on a problem,the vivid fantasies of the day-dreamer,the delusions of the 
insane,the dreams of the sleeper,are products of widely different games 
of the mind; but they all have this in common,that the beam of focal awar 
-eness is exploring the inner environment,and ignoring the input from the 
senses(161). If I am going to make a pleasure-trip to Paris the fringes 
of my consciousness would at once be crowded with helf-remembered,floatin 
images of bistros,streets,galleries,etces; if it is a business trip,a diff. 
erent code enters into action and the matrix is cluttered with timetables 
and appointment books(162),which strategic planning must co-ordinate into 
the proper sequence. A situation may share certain features with other si 
-tuations encountered in the past,yet the code of rules which enabled us 
to cope‘with them proves inadequate. Bleeding and purging the patient pro 
-ved beneficial in a number of cases,so it came to be regarded as an all- 
cure; why cid it not work? The new data disrupt the pattern,and the matr+ 
ix is blocked. When a situation is blocked,straight thinking mst be supe) 
-seded by "thinking aside"—=the search for a new,auxiliary matrix which 
will unblock it(163). Thinking in pictures dominates the manifestations 
of the unconscious-—the drea,the psychotic's hallucinations,the artist's 
"vision." Pictorial thinking is a more primitive form of mentation than 
conceptual thinking. In Golding's novel The Inheritors the Neanderthal 
men always say "I had a picture" when they mean "I thought of something". 
Thus the poet who reverts to the pictorial mode of thought(e.g. Coleridge 
describing the genesis of Kubla Khan; "...in a profound sleep,at least of 
the extermal senses....all the images rose up...as things with a parallel 
production of the correspondent expressions") is regressing to an older 
and lower level of the mental hierarchy—-as we do when we dream. But the 
poet,unlike the dreamer i: his sleep,alternates between two levels of the 
mental hierarchy(168); the dreamer's awareness functions on one only. The 
poet thinks both in mages and verbal concepts,at the same time or in quicl 
alternations; each otiginal find bisociates two matrices. The dreamer 
floats among the phantom shapes of the hoary deep; the poet is a skin-div 
-er with a breathing tube. The temporary reliquishing of conscious contr- 
ols liberates the mind froin certain constraints which are necessary to ma- 
intain the disciplined routines of thought but may become an impediment 
to the creative leap; at the same time other types of ideation on more pri 
primitive levels of mental organisation are brourht into activity(169). 
Michael Faraday was a "visionary" in the literal sense. He saw the stresse 
-es surrounding magnets and electric currents as curves in space,for whict 
he coined the name "lines of force"; this led him to postulate that licht 
was électro-magnetic radiation. The most remarkable fact about him id 
that he lacked any mathematical gift,and was "ignorant of all but the mere 
est elements of arithmetic"(J.Kendall,Michael Faradey,p.188)(170). Kekule 
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serpent reminds one of paintings by Blake; the curves of force which crowc 
Faraday's universe recall the cortices in Van Gogh's skies. We find in Ei: 
~stein the same reliance on visual imagery: "The words or the language,as 
they are written or spoken,do not seem to play any role in my mechanism 
of thought. The physical entities which seem to serve as elements in thou 
thought are certain signs and more or less clear images which can be 'vol- 
untarily' reproduced and combined....Conventional words or other signs 
have to be sought for laboriously only in a secondary stage..."(J.Hadam- 
ard,The Psychology of Invention in the Mathematical Field,pp.142-3)(171). 
Hademard's inguiry brought conclusive proof that among mathematicians, the 
use of “vague images...most frequently visual" rather than that of ‘nental 
words" or "algebraic or any other precise signs" plays a principal part 
in the decisive phase of the creative act(Hadamard ,p.85)(172). Logos meani 
“langiage","thought" ,and "reason",all in one. Most of us were brought up i 
in the belief that thinking is synonymous with verbal thinking,and philos- 
ophers fom Athens to Oxford have kept reasserting this belief. The early 
Behaviourists went even further,asserting that thinking is nothing more 
than the subliminal movements of the vocal chords,an inaudibel whispering 
to oneself.. If so,then Einstein would not qualify as a thinker. Woodwort! 
: "Often we have to get away from speech in order to think élearly." Keku- 
le's " Let us dream,gentlemen",is an invitation to regression,but a recul 
-er pour mieux sauter. Words are a blessing which can turn into a curses 
They crystallize thought. But a crystal is no longer a fluid. Hamann: "Lar 
-guage is not only the foundation for the whole faculty of thinking,but tl 
the central point also from which proceed the misunderstandings of reason 
by itself"(173). The vital importance of language was perfectly described 
by little Alice who,on being admonished to think carefully before she spo- 
ke,indignantly exclaimeds "How can I know what I think till I see what I 
‘lsay?" The counterpart to the little girl's predicament is the little boy's 
‘who said: "I see what I mean but I don't know how to say it." Even H.G. 
Wells lamented; "The forceps of our minds are clumsy things and crush the 
truth a little in the course of taking hold of it." The novelist suffers 
among other thinks—-from the poverty of his vocabulary when he tries 
to describe what his characters feel(as distinct from they think or do). 
He can write streams of what goes on in the cranial cavity,but if its is 
a pain in the abdominal cavity,all he can say is,"it hurts". Suffering is 
"dumb"; the glandular and visceral processes which colour emotion do not 
lend themselves to verbal articulation. The scientiss!& trouble with lang 
-age is of a different nature(174). Sidney Hooks "When Aristotle drew up 
his table of categories which to him represented the grammar of existence, 
he was really projecting the grammar of the Greek language on the cosmos.' 
If Western philosophy,to quote K.R.Popper,consistedin a series of footnot- 
es to Plato,Western science took a full 2000 years to liberate itself fron 
the hynotic effect of Aristotle(176). Language can become a screen which : 
stands between the thinker and reality. This is the reason why true creat- 
ivity often starts where language ends. Zen philosophy(as taught by Prof. 
D.T.Suzuki and his Western disciples) is a welter of confusions ,derived 
from the failure to discriminate between automatized skills and creative 
originality—--between the "downward" and the "upward" traffic to and from 
the unconscious. The former results in getting the "knack" of a skill; 
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the latter in the sudden flash of a new insight(the ne my The Lot- 
us and The Robot,pp. 260 ff. on "The ‘It' and the Knack")(177). à 
The laws of disciplined thinking demand that we should stick to a given 
frame of reference and not shift from one universe of discourse to anoth- 
er. Concentration implies the effort to inhibit emotionally more tempting 
associations outside of the field of the subject. When concentration 
flags,thought will shift from one matrix to another. While dreaming we 
constantly bisociate in a passive way; but we are,of course,unaware of ii 
because the coherence of the logical matrices is weakened and we do not 
realize their incompatibility or incongruity(178). The dream associates 
by methods which are impermissible in the waking state,and thus displays 
all kinds of bisociative patterns: the pun-—two strings of thought tied 
together by a purely acoustic knot; the optical pun---one visual form bis 
-sociated with two functional contexts; impersonation and double identity 
ete. A child,watching a television thriller,praying that the hero should 
realize in time the deadly trap set for him,is at the same time aware 
that the hero is a shadow on the screen. A day-dreamer---like Thurber's 
Walter Mitty---is aware of the fantasies which he creates for his own ber 
~efit,but also aware of the fact that he is creating them. He lives,like 
thechild,on two different levels,simultaneously or in quick aletrnations 
—— by mental quantum—jumps,as it were. If he settles for a single level 
then either the illusion ceases to function-—-or it grows into hallucina! 
-tory delusion(179). Dreaming is distinguished from other delusionary 
states by being transitory,easily interrupted,and by being confined to 
the "inner landscape",by a more or less complete shuttering of the sens- 
es. On the other hand,it is distinguished from dey-dreaming in that the 
dreamer is aware of the fantasies he creates,but unaware of the fact thai 
he is creating them. The codes which govern organic activities, automatiz 
-ed habits,and routine skills,function unawares because they are either 
inborn or have heen mastered by practices the "underground" codes funct- 
ion underground because they have been superseded by codes of rational 
thinking. In the first case we see the working of mental economy; in the 
second,of mental evolution. Automatized codes serve the maintenance of 
normal functjoning; underground codes disrupt routine in a creative or 
destructive sense(180). The underground leyers must not be confused with 
"repressed complexes". Dreaming,in the literal and metaphorical sense, 
seems to be an essential part of psychic metabolism---as essential as it: 
counterpart,the automatization of habits. Without this daily dip into the 
encient sources of mental life we would probably all become desiccated 
automate. And without the more spectacular exploratory dives of the crea: 
-tive individual ,there would be no science and no art There is a two-way 
traffic between vonscious and unconscious. One traffic stream moves in a 
downward directions we concentrate on new experiences,arrange them into 
patterns,develop news skills,aptitudes,and then hand over their controls 
to a kind of automation. The upward treffic stream moves in the small 
fluctuating pulses from the unconscious which sustain the dynamic balancı 
of the mind—-and in the rare,sudiden surges of creativity,which may lead 
to a re-structuring of the whole mental landscape(181). The boundaries 
of the self are fluid or blurred in the dream. I may watch an execution, 
and the next moment become the person to be executed. The actors on the 
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2 tage are eee: their cards of identity are often reshuf ‘led. 
ate be oneself and somebody else at the same time is an experience shared 


hi by the dreamer,the Shaman impersonating the rain-god,the patient possess: 
ea by demons. The same projective faculty is made use by the actor,to 
create the illusion that he is both himself and Prince Hamlet(187). To 


‘prerequisite of originality is the art of forgetting,at the proper mom- 
.ent,of what we know. If forgetting can be an art,ignorance can be bliss 
AL -——in the limited semse,of course,of procuring for mind freedom from cer: 
(9,5 tain types of constraint(190). The great biologist Elie Mechnikoff was 
wae observing the life of the mobile cells in the transparent larvae of star 
Aes -fish,and idly threw a few rose-thorns among them. The thorns were promp 
/ ~tly surrounded by the larvae and disselved inside their transparent bod 
-ies. This reminded him of that happens when a human fimger is infected | 
by a splinter: it will be surrounded by pus which,like the starfish larv 
-ae,will attack and try to digest the intruder. By this analogy Mechnik- 
dhf, off discovered the organism's main defence mechanism against invading mi 
p -crobess the phagocytes(W.I eb.Beveridge,The Art of Scientific Investigat 
-ion,p.69)(199). Freud,on his own account,conceived the idea of the subl 
jae -imation of instincts by looking at a funny cartoon in the Fliegende B] Ble! 
Ann à “_tter: in the first picture a little girl was herding a flock of gosl- 
# do. ngs “with a stick; in the second she had grown into a | ep pi herdi 
a flock of young ledies with a parasol(H. Sachs,Master & Friend,p.98)%%0. 
Bronowski: "The discoveries of science,the works of art are explorations 
iz —-more,are explosions,ef a hidden likeness" (Science & Human Values,p.31 


But where does the hidden likeness hide,and how is it found? The analogy 
between the life of one kind of microbe inside a cow and another kind of 
microbe in a forgotten culture tube was not "hidden" anywhere; it was 
bu mierabe à by the imagination. A Chinaman who collects stamps is "similar 
Tos to a Negro in that both are males; he is similar to a Chinese girl in 
that both are Chinese; and he is similar to other stamp-collectors of am 
nationality.\Similarity is not a thing offered on a plate(or hidden in 
Pe a cupboard); it is a relation established in the mind by a process of se] 
—lective emphasis on those features which overlap in a certain reppect 
and ignoring other features(200). After ali,the Walrus too was arguing by 
é analogy when he talked "Of shoes———and dhipan sealing wax/0f cabbag- 
m es and kings." The esence of discovery is that unlikely marriage of cabb: 
~ses and kings—--of previously unrelated frames of reference—-—whose uni- 
rig on will solve the previously insoluble proble., The search for the improb 
je w+able partner involves long and arduous striving---but the ultimate matcl 
Ÿ f-maker is the unconscious(201). 
A false inspiration is not an ordinary error. It carries the same subjec 
-tive conviction as Archimedes! cry did(212}. Every original thinker who 
relies,as he mıst,on his unconscious hunches,incurs greater risks to his 
career and sanity than is pedestrian colleagues(213). T.U.Huxley has sai 
said that the tragedies of science are the slayings of beautiful hypothe- 
ses by ugly facts? Bu,by and large,scientists are inclined to trust thei 
intuitions; Einstein once declared that "the facts are wrong" and Hobbes 
said that "the instance is so particular and singuler,'tis that scarce 
worth our observing." Another tragedy is that the right kin! of intuitior 
begets wrong reults—-faulty integration,premature birth(214). Gall's 
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phrenology was the first,premature,and naive attempt to correlate psych- 
ology with brein-physiology(215). The premature integration of matrices 
which ere: not yet sufficiently consolidated has in some cases a whole- 
some effect,by stimlating mature attempts in the same direction; while 
in other cases it acts as a deterrent. We have learned to recognize in 
folk-wisdom-—herbal knowledge ,weather-lore,psychosomatic healing by hyp 
` -nosis,etc.---the forerunner of our more mature discoveries and re-disc- 
overies. Wilfred Trotters: "The mind likes « strange idea as little as th 
body likes a strange protein and resists it with similar energy. It 
:would not perhaps be too fanciful to say that a new idea is the most qui 
-ckly acting antigen known to science. If we watch ourselves honestly we 
shall often find that we have begun to argue against a new idea even bef: 
ore it hasbeen completely státedi! By "snowblindness" I refer to thet ret 
` -markable form of blindness which often prevents the original thinker 
from perceiving the meaning and significance of his own discovery. Jeal- 
ousy opart,the anti-body reaction directed against new ideas seems to be 
much the same whether the idea was let loose by others—-or oneself(216) 
Kepler actually discovered universal gravity—-then rejected it. Galilee 
refused to believe in the reality of comets revealed by the telescope, 
and declared them to be optical illusions(217). Freud's dabbling with co 
-caine became a blessing to humanity-—but not in the way in which he ha 
thought of it. Tow of his colleagues at the Medical Faculty,Koller and 
Koenigstein,both ophthalmologists,read his 1884 paper,experimented with 
cocaine,and saw almost at once what Freud's snowblindness prevented him 
from seeing. Freud was not interested in surgery; he was fascinated by 
the possible internal uses of cocaine,and,above all,its effects on nerv— 
ous disorders,and casually mentioned only in the final paragraph of his 
paper some possible "additional uses" of cocaine as arpain-deadener in li 
local infections. Koller and Koenigsten took the hint and used it-as an 
anaesthetic in eye-operations(219). ‚Rn NW 
It is advisable to hold one's breath and count to ten héfore expressing 
_ indignant protest or smug agreement. Periods of "fertile anarchy" recur 
—Din the history of every science(224). The collective advance of science 
as a whole shows the alternation between relatively brief eruptions whic! 
lead to the conquest of new frontiers,and long periods of consolidation. 
The new territory opend up by the impetuous advance of a few geniuses,ac 
-ting as a spearhead,is subsenuently occupied by the solid phalanxes of 
mediocrity; and soon the revelution truns into a new orthedoxy,with its 
unavoidable symptoms of one-sidedness ,over—specialization,and ultimately 
estrangement from reality. The emergent orthedoxy hardens into a "closed 
system" of thought,unwilling or unable to assimilate new empirical data 
or to adjust itself to significant changes in other fields of(225) knowl 
-edge; sooner or later the matrix is blocked,a new crisis arises. Menta. 
evolution is a continuation of biological ebolution,anc in various ways 
Tesembles its crooked ways. Evolution is known to be a wasteful ,fumbling 
process characterized by sudden mutations of unknown cause,bythe slow 
grinding of selection,and by the dead-ends of over-speciolization and lo 
loss of adaptability. "Progress" can by definition never go wrong; evolu 
-tion constantly does; and so does the evolution of ideas,including thos: 
of "exact science". New ideas are thrown up spontaneously like mutations: 
the vast majority of them are useless,the ecuivalent of biological freak 
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without survival-value. There is a constant strugrle for survival betwee: 
competing theories. When we call ideas "fertile" or "sterile",we are un- 
consciously guided by biolorical analogy. Put there the analogy ends. Th 
branching of the evolutionist's tree of life is a one-way process; giraf: 
-fes and whales do not bisociate to give rise to a new synthesis. The ev 
-olution of ideas,on the other hand,is a tale of ever-repeated different: 
~iation,specialization and reintegrations on a higher level(226). If we 
could a kind of grandstand view of the history of scientific thought we 
would at once be struck by its discontinuity,its abrupt changes of tempo 
and rhythm(227). All decisive advances in the history of scientific tho- 
ught can be described in terms of mental cross-fertilization between dif- 
ferent disciplines(230). W.Kohler: "The most fortunate moments in the hi; 
-story of knowledge occur when facts which have been as yet no more than 
| special datatare suddenly referred to other apparently distant facts,and 
; thus appear in a new light" (Dynamics in Psychology,p.89); J.Bronowskis 
"The progress of science is the discovery at each step of a new order 
| which gives unity to what had long seemed unlike"(Science and Human Val- 
ue,p.27). T.H.Huxley: "Those who refuse to go beyond fact rarely get as 
far as fact; and anyone who has studied the history of science know that 
almost every step therein has been made by-—the invention of a hypothe- 
sis which,though verifiable,often had little foundation to start with" 
(233). Sir Lawrence Bragg: "The essence of science lies not in discover- 
|| ing facts,but in discovering new ways of thinking about them"(The Histor: 
lof Science,p.167). New facts do emerge constantly; but they are found as 
the result of a search in a definite direction,based on theoretical cons 
-iderations(234). The Copernican revolution came before the invention of 
i the telescope; similarly,Harvey's discoveries were made before the micro 
| -scope Was developed into a serviceable tool. H Butterfield: "Of all for: 
forms of mental activity,the most difficult to induce even in the minds 
of the young,...is the art of handling the same bundle of data as before. 
| but placing them in a new system of relations with one another by giving 
` them a different framewerk,all of which virtually means putting on a difi 
D-erent kind of thinking-cap for the moment" (The Origins of Modern Scienci 
p.2)(235). Some faulty integrations are the result of shotgun marraiges, 
as it were—-imposed from outside,by religious or political pressures. 
Medieval astronomy had to embrace theology,Soviet biology was wedded te 
a crude form of Lamarckism(238). One of the conspicuous handicaps is the 
conservatism of the scientific mind in its corporate aspect. The collect 
~ive matrix of a sceince at a given time is determined by a kind of estal 
-lishment,which includes universities,learned societies,and editorial of 
-fices of technical journals. Like other establishments,they are bent on 
preserving the status quo. Robert Mayer,co-discoverer of the Principle 
of the Conservation of Nergy,went insane because of lack of recognition + 
of his work(239). 
The Benevolent Magician derives from the rain-making Shamans and the cal 
-endar-making Priest-Astronomers of Babylon(255). Galileo,Newton,!'rankliı 
Mesmer,Freud are all popular images of the Magician. In contrast,the Mad 
Professor practises black instead of white magic for the sake of his own 
aggrendizement and power. Empedocles,Agrippa(in contrast to his rival 
Paracelsus),the alcliemists,etc.;the Mad Professor looms large in popular 
fiction from Jules Verne's Captain Nemo and H.G.Wells's Dr Moreau to 
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Caligari,Frankenstein,and the monsters of the horror-comics. He is a Mepk 
-istophelian character,endowed with caustic wit; a sinsiter jester plott- 
ing some monstrous practical joke on humanity. [he third popular image of 
the scientist is the (ry,dull,diligent,pedantic,uninspired,scholarly labo 
-ratory worker. He is cevoid of temperament,desicated,and hard of hearing 
This type orisinates with the Schoolmen of the period of Cecline ,whom Er- 
asmus lampooned: "Hey smother me beneath 600 Cogmass they are surrounce? 
with a boryguard of definitions ,conclusiongs,corollaries,propositions expl 
-ieit and PAPEL AAS, they are looking in utter darkness for that which has 
no existence w? hatsoever"(256). Swift satirized the type in Gulliver in 
Laputa; then Goethe in his Famlus Wagners "Mit Eifer hab'ich mich der 
Studien beflissen/Zver weiss ich viel,doch mocht?! ich alles wissen." At 
his worst,he incarnates the pathological aspects in the development of 
science: rigidity orthodoxy dävorce fron reality. Put the patience and 
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the more dehydrated the style P his writing,the more re respect will he com 
-mmand,is of relatively recent oririn,lces than a century old,but its eff 
-ect is devastating. Galileo's Bialogues and polemical writings were lit- 
erary masterpieces. I find William James's style far more enjoyable than 
his brother Henry's(265). 

Roth laughter and wecping are overflow channels for the disposal of emot- 
ions; luxury reflexes without anparent utility. There is a vast literat- 
ure on the psychology of laughter. Where wecping is concerned we are on 
virgin territory. Weeping has two basic characteristics: the overflow of 
the tear-glands and a specific form of breathing. These vary in intensity 
from a mere moistening of the eye and "catching one's breath" or feeling 
"a lump in the throat" to a profusion of tears accompanied b convulsive 
sobbinge Cryins,on the other hand,is the emitting of sounds signalling 
éistres<(271),protest,or some other emotion. It may be combined with,or 
alternate with,weeping. Frequently when a child,or a depressed patient,is 
said to be "erying his head off" his eyes are in fact dry: he is not weep 
-ing. On the other hand,when your char-lady has a "good cry" at the movi- 
es,she isn't crying at all but vw a form of communication 
weeping is not. Imweeping,the eyes are "blinded" by tears: they lose 
their focus and lustre; the features crinkle and crumple. The laugher's’ 
eyes sparkle,his brow and cheeks are taut and smooth. The person who laug 
laughs tends to throw his head back; the person who weeps "lets the head 
droop. Laughter contracts the muscles; in weeping,the muscles go flabby, 
the shoulders slum» forward. In Laughter tension is suddenly exploded ,emo 
tions debunked; in weeping it is drained away in a gradual process which 
does not break the continuity of the mood (272). Listening to the organ in 
a cathedral,observing an infant hesitantly returning a smile,being in lo- 
ve---any of these experiences may cause a welling-upn of emotions,a mosst 
-ening or overflowing of the eyes,while the body is becalmed and drained 
of its tensions. A fewsteps higher on the intensity—scale,and the "I" 
seems no longer to exist,to dissolve in the experience like a grain of 
salt in water; awareness becomes th¢ /de-nersonal ized and expands into 
what Romain Rolland deseriked in a letter to Freud as "the oceanic feelin: 
of limitless extension and oneness with the universe. Here we see the sel 
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sae emotions displayed in their purest form. The purely 
self-transcending emotions do not tend towards action,but towards quiesc- 
ence, tanquiliity and catharsis(273). Mourning is a situation in which no- 
thing purposeful can be done,which does not beget action,kut passive surr 
-ender-— "giving in to grief(274). The contnuous transitions between "wee 
-ping in joy" and "weeping in sorrow" reflect the relative nature of "ple 
-asure" and "unpleasure"(Unlust)(275). "Weeping in pain" starts only wher 
the specific pain-behaviour stops,as "weeping with rage" starts when rage 
-behaviour stops: an abandoning of defences,an expression of helpkessn- 
ess,a craving for sympathy. A child may cry out,in the literal sense,wher 
suddenly frightened; it may run away and lift his hands in protection. 
The tears will come only after the acute fright and the speéific strained 
fright-reactions have ceased; they do not mean "I am frightened" but "I 
was frightened,and may still am a little." A baby never weeps from hunger 
Tit cries to signal hunger. The proof is that crying instantaneously 
stops when the bottle or breast is offered,before hunger can have ceased 
(281). 
Every member of a living organism or social body has the dual attributes 
of "wholeness" and "partness"(286). It acts as an autonomous ‚„self-govern- 
ing whole on its own subordinate parts on lower levels of the organic or 
social hierarchy; but it is subservient to the co-ordinating centre on 
the next higher level. In other words it displays both self-assertive and 
participatory tendencies. The word "hierarchy" here means a special type 
of organization(such as a military hierarchy) in which the overall cont- 
rol is centralized nt the epex of a kind of genealogical tree,which bran- 
ebes: outadowmwards köuthecfiretnbransbing-ontgthenesimendersrof theskwnc- 
land-,sea-,and sir-forces would correspond to the coordinating centres of 
say,the digestive,respiratory,and reproductive organ-systems; the organs 
in turn are subdivided into organ-parts. But each sub-organisation,regarc 
-less on what level,retains a certain amoutn of autonomy. Without this 
delegations of powers the organization could not function effectivelys 
the supreme commander cannot deal with individual privates; he mst trans 
mit strategical orders through "regulation channels" In the samecway,in- 
formation on what is happening in the various fields of operation(the sen 
-sory input) is selectively filtered on each level before being transmit- 
ted to the higher echelons. A living organism or social body is not an 
ageregation of elementary parts or elementary processes; it is an integ- 
rated hierarchy of semi-autonomous sub-wholes,consisting of sub-sub-whol- 
es,and so on. Thus the functionel units on every level of the hierarchy 
are double-faced as it were: they act as wholes when facing downwards,as 
parts when facing upwards. The individual animal or man is a whole relat- 
ive to the parts of his body,but a part relative to the social organizat- 
ion to which he belongs(287).* 
The very young child does not differentiate between evo and environment. 
The mother's breast seems to it a more intimate possession than the toes 
on its own body(292). Self-transcending emotions manifest themselves in 
everyday life. The most banal of these is perceptual projection(295), 
All automatic functions of the body are patterned by rhythmic pulsations: 
heart-beat,respiration,peristalsis(311). Rhythm in poetry is meant,as 
_DYeats said,"to lull the mind ièto a waking trance"(312). Without the mess 
-age,the rhythm is of course meaningless. A monotonous rhythm can be eith 
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either sleepy-making or exciting,according to the message which it carr- 
ies. Rhythmic stroking of the skin may be soothing or sexually exciting 
—-it depends on the message(313). Association by sound af’inity--—-punn- 
ing—-is one of the notorious games of the underground manifested in d 
dreams and mental disorders. The rhyme is nothing but a glorified pun 
(315). Compulsive punning or "Forster's syndrome" was first observed by 
Forster,a German surgeon,inl929,when he was operating on a patient suff- 
ering from a tumour in the third ventricle in the mid-brain(315). 

Both sides seem to be leaning over backwards: the artist(Durer,Leonardo 
da Vinci,Cezanne,Seurat) to rationalize his creative process,the scient- 
ist(Kepler,Einstein,Peinenre,Dirac) to irrationalize them,so to speak. 
The scientist feels the urge to confess his indebtedness to unconscious 
intuitions which guide his theorizing; the(329) artist values,or over- 
values,the theoretical discipline which controls his intuition(330). 

The space of the painter's canvas is smaller than the landscape to be co 
-pied,and his pigment is different from the colours he sees; the writ- 
er's ink cannot render a voice nor exhale the smell of a rose. The natur 
of the medium always excludes direct imbtation. Some aspects of experien 
ce cannot be reproduced at all; some only by gross oversimplification o 
or distertion; and some only at the price of sacrificing others(333). 
The codes which govern the matrices of perception are hidden persuaderss 
their influence shapes the artist's pattern of vision. For centuries pai 
-nters did not seem to have noticed that shadows have colours,nor the fl 
fluidity of contours in hazy air. Conversely,every period over-emphasize 
some particular aspects of experience and produces its special brand of 
“stylization" and compulsive mannerisms. The emphasis on contours in cla 
-ssical painting is still so firmly embed’ed in our frames of perception 
that we are unaware ofthe impossibility of seeing foreground figure and 
background landscape simultaneously in sharp focus(334). Yesterday's dis 
-coveries are today's conmonplaces; a daringly fresh image soon becomes 
stake by repetition,degenerates into a cliche(335). The history of art 
could be written in terms of the artist's strugsle against the deadening 
cumulative effect of saturation. The way out of the cul-de-sac is either 
a revolutionary departure towards new horizons,or the redistovery of pas 
techniques,or a combination of both. But there are also less dramatic ~ 
ways to counteract saturation. One is a(336) trend towards more pointed 
emphasis; the other towards more economy or implicitness. The first stri 
-ves to recapture the artist's waning mastery over the audience by provi 
-ding a spicier fare for jades appetites: frilis,flamboyance,"rubbing it 
in"—-symptoms of decadence and impotence. The opposite trend has been e 
elocuently described by Mallarme; "Je pense qu'il faut cutil n'y ait gut 
ällusion...Les Parnassiens,eux,prennent la chose entièrement et la montr 
-ent; per la ils manquent de mystère; ils retirent sux esprits cette joi 
-—e delicieuse de croire cutils creent. Nommer un sujet,c'est supprimer 
les trois cuarts de la jouissance du poeme,cui est fait du bonheur de 
deviner peu a peus le suggerer,voila le reve. Ctest le parfait usage de 
ce mystere cui constitue le symbole: evoquer petit a petit un objet pour 
monterer un etat d'ame,ou,inversement,choisir tin objet et en degager un 
état dame,par une serie de dechiffrements." All mythology is studded 
with symbols; the parables of Christ pose riddles. The intention is to 
make the message more luminous by compelling the recipient to work it 
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out by himself. Hence the message mst be(337) handed to him in implied 
form-—-and implied means "folded in." To make it unfold,he must fill in t 
the gaps,complete the hint,see through the disguise. But the audience has 
a tendency to become more sophisticated with time; so the message must be 
made more implicit,more tightly folded. The law of infolding is the anti- 
dote to the law of diminishing returns in the domain of the emotions. The 
actor imhis mask impersonated the heres; the bard imitated his voice; the 
printed book evokes the illusion that somebody is talking by a pair of in 
-verted commas. We have gone a long way in learning to create magic by th 
most frugal means(338). Hemingway: "The more bloody stuff you cut out the 
re bloody good your novel will be." Obliquity,allusiveness. If the info 
-lding technique is pushed too .far,obscurity results(e.g.,Joyce;who would 
perhaps be the perfect writer-—if the perfect reader existed)(339). To 
decipher the implied message the audience must intrapolate(fill in the ga: 
= gaps between the "stepping stones"); extrapolate(complete the hint); and 
transform or reinterpret the symbols,images,and analogies(341), 
The extent to which a character in a novel "lives" depends én the intens- 
ity of the reader's participatory ties with him. I must project part of 
myself into Hamlet or introject Hamlet into myself; there must be a part- 
ial breakdown of the crust of personal identity(345). What we remember of 
a person is a combination of certain vivid details(a gesture,an intonat- 
ion,an outstanding visual feature,which functions pars pro totö) and what 
we call "general impressions" which arise from a schematized,sketchy out- 
line of a whole configuration,regardless of detail. A woman may say to a 
man,"I haven't seen you wearing that tie before'-——though she has not the 
faintest recollection of any of the ties he has worn in the past. She rec 
-ognizes a deviation from memories which she is unable to recal?(347). A 
4 character may indeed be "alive" with the utmost vividness in the reader's 


‘a mind,but this vividness need not be of a visual nature.Karenina's "living 


`) image" in the reader(348) is not a photographic image,but a mılti-dimens- 
-" ional construct(349). You can make an X-ray photograph of a face, but you 
„| cannot make a face from an X-ray photograph. You can show that underlying 
UN the subtle and complex action of a novel there is a primitive skeleton,wi- 
'\=-thout committing lese majesté,or foolishly assuming that the plot makes 
ithe novel(357). 
In his Durer und die italienische Antike Warburg shows that the artists o 
of the Renaissance were prone to fall back on Gree models whenever they 
wanted to indicate emotion by a gesture or attitude; he calls these emot- 
ive cliches Pathosformeln(378). Already Pliny knew(what Behaviourist psyc! 
-ology managed to forget) that "the mind is the real instrument of sight 
and observation" and the eyes merely act "as a kind of vehicle,receiving 
and transmitting the visual pottion of consciousness" (E.H.Gombrich,Art & 
Illusion,p.e12). Renoir,when his fingers became crippled with arthritis, 
painted with a brush attached to his forearm,yet his style remained unch- 
anged(381). A Snob would rather be a tolerated hanger-on of an envied set 
than a popular member of one to which by nature he belongs. What he adm 
ires in public would bore him when alone,but he is not aware of it. When 
\\he reads Keirkegaard,he is not moved by what he reads,he is moved by him 
self reading Keirkegaard. In the day before Hitler there was a young wom- 
‘an in Berlin who worked for a publisher and was well known in the literar) 
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world for a certain peculiarity: she had carried on a number of affairs 
with authors,regardless of age or sex—-but only with those whose books 
had sold more than 20,000 copies. Her own explanation was that with less 
successful authors she was u:oble to obtain physical satisfaction. The Ki 
Kama Sutra and the best-seller list were hopelessly mixed up in her mind 
Structure is a static concept of a process frozen in the specious preseni 
A kiney,or a single kidney cell,which has stopped functioning no longer 
has the same spatial structure as before; and while it is functioning its 
structure is changing at every moment. Vice versa,function detached from 
structure is the grin detached from the cat(416). In every organic heirax 
-chy,to paraphrase Gertrude Stein's statement about the rose,"a part is 
a whole is a part is a whole(433). Paul Weiss: "So we have experimental 
evidence that rhythmic automatism,autonomy of pattern,and hierarchical 
organization are primary attributes of even the simplest nervous systems! 
(435). What C.M.Child calls "physiological isolation" may be regarded as 
a drastic form of disequilbrium between the self-assertive tendencies of 
the part and the restraints imposed by the controlling centre(452). K.L. 
\ Lorenz coined the term Leerlauf or “vacuum activity": acts will go throug 
—— the motion of burying their faeces on the kitchen tiles; hand-reared taw- 
ny owls,fater being fed,would act as if pouncing upon living prey though 
it had never had the experience of dealing with a living mouse. Such exa- 
mples of "stupid" pads rire temas behaviour are the strongest evidence for 
innate codes of action(484/. Parwins "All animals feel Wonder,and ma 
exhibit Curiosity"(The Descent of Man,1913 ed.,John Murray ,p.108)(503) 
The disinterested exploratory drive#is the basis of scientific and aritis 
-tic curiosity(505). Lloyd Morgan merely said that one should not be more 
_ anthropomorphic than one could help(513). Exner wrote in 1891: "Wir tasty 
-en mit unserem Blick das Sehfeld ab"(527). JM.Polänyi,Personal Knowledge 
p.364; “Behaviourists teach that in observing an animal we must refrain 
above all from trying to imagine what we would if placed in the animal's 
position. I suggest,on the contrary,that nothing at all could be known 
about an animal that would be of the slightest interest to physiology, 
and still less to psychology,except by following the opposite maxim"(542) 
Russell: "One may say broadly that all animals the that have been careful 
-ly observed have behaved so as to confirm the philosophy in which the ot 
-server believed before his observations began. Nay,more,they have all di 
-splayed the national characteristics of the observer, Animals studied 
by Americans rush about frantically,with an incredible display of hustle 
and pep,and at last achieved the desired result by chance. Animals observ 
-ed by the Germans sit still and think,and at last evolve the situation 
out of their inner consciousness"(An Outline of Philosophy,p.32-3) (8587: 
Kohler concentrated mainly on chimpanzees,whereas L.l .Sknner experiment- 
ed on rats and pigeons(556). C.E.0sgoods "Lloyd Morgan's canon has been 
subtly inverted. Many nresent-day psychologists are loath to attribute te 
humens any characteristics that cannot be demonstrated in lower animals" 
(Method and Theory in Experimental Psycholo a FRN 
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Henri Focillon,Vie des Formes(Librairiei.Brnest! Leroux,1934). 
Balzac écrit dans un de ses traités politiquess "Tout es Sie Fe un la 
vie ou est une forme." En présentant la Forme comme la courbe d'une 
activité,nous nous exposons A deux dangers. D'abord celui de la dépoui- 
ller,de la réduire à un contour,à un diagramme. Nou devons(2) envisager 
la forme dans toute sa plénitude et sous tous ses aspects,le forme comme 
construction de l'espace et de la matière ,qu'elle se manifeste par 1 qu 
-ilibre des masses,par les variations du clair A l'obscur,par le ton,par 
le touche par la tache,cqutelle soit architecturée ,sculptée peinte ou gra 
—vée. Et d'autre part,dans ce domaine ,prenons garde qu'il ne faut jamais 
séparer courbe et activité et considérer cette dernière à part. Tandis 
que le tremblement de terre existe indépendamment du, sigmographe et les 
variations barometricues en dehors des traits du curseur,l'oeuvre d'art 
n'existe cuten tant que forme. L'oeuvre n'est pas la trace ou la courbe 
de l'art en tant nu'activité,elle est Ldart mêmes; elle ne le désigne 
pas,elle l'engendre. L'intention de l'oeuvre d*art n'est pas l'oeuvre d' 
art. La plus riche colTection de cormentaires et de mémoires par les art 
=istes les plus pénétrés de leur sujet,les plus habiles à peindre en 
esha na saureit se substituer à la plus mince oeuvre d'arte Pour exister 
il faut qu'elle se sépare ,au'elle renonce % la pensée ,qu'elle entre dans 
l'étendue, il faut que la forme mesure et qualifie l'espace. La nature 
elle aussi crée des formes. Les ondes les plus tenues et les plus repid- 
es ont une forme. La vie organique dessine des spires,des orbes,des mean 
-dres,des Étoiles. Mais du jour où ces figures interviennenet dans l'esp 
-ace de l'art et dans nenpatidren propres,elles acquierent une valeur 
nouvelle(3). Toujours nous serons tentés de chercher à la forme un autre 
sens Gu'elie-meme et de confondre la notion de forme avec celle d'image, 
Qui implicue la représentation d'un objet,et surtout avec celle de signe 
4 Le signe signifie,alors aue la forme se signifie. Et dwiour où le signe 
P) scousert une valeur formelle éminente,cette dernière afit avec force sur 
la valeur du signe comme tel,elie peut le vider ou le dévier,le diriger 
vers une vie nouvelle. Ainsi s'expliquent puet-être toutes les variat- 
ions ornementales de l'alphabet et,plus particulièrement, le sens de la 
calligraphie dans les arts d'Extreme-Orient. La forme a un sens,mais qui 
est tout d'elle ,une valeur personnelle et particulière qu'il ne faut pas 
confondre avec les attributs qu'on lui impose. Elle a une signification ı 
et elle recoit des acceptions(4). Assimiler forme et signe ,c'est admettr: 
implicitement la distinction conventionelle entre la forme et le fond, 
qui risque de nous égarer,si nous oublions que le contenu fondamental de 
la forme est un contenu formel. Hien loin cue la forme soit le vêtement 
hasardeux du fond,ce sont les diverses acceptions de ce dernier qui sont 
incertaines et changeantes. Le reseau d'ornement où viennent se prendre 
les dieux et les héros successifs de la Mesopotamie change de nomssans 
changer de figure. On peub concevoir l'iconographie de plusieurs manier- 
es,soit comme la variation des formes sur le même sens,soit comme la var: 
-iation des sens sur la fième forme. L'une et l'autre méthode(5) mettent 
egalement en lumière l 'indepelance espective des deux termes. Tantôt la 
forme exerce une sorte FRE ah 9 
se présente comue une sorte de moule 
des matières trè 
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presse,et qui acquierent ainsi une signification inattendu. Tantôt la 
fixité obsédante du meme sens s'empare d'experiences formelles qu'elle a 
n'e pas forcément provoquées. Il arrive que la forme se vide complétemem 
qu'elle survive longtemps à la mort de son contenu et meme qu'elle se 
renouvelle avec une richesse étrange. ha me ie sympathique,en copiant 
les noeuds de serpents ya inventé 1 'entrelaces ‘origine prophylactique d« 
de ce signe m'est guere douteuse. Il en reste une trace dans les attrib- 
uts symboliques d'Bsculape. Mais le signe devient forme et,dans le monde 
des formes,il engendre toute une serie de figures désormais sans rapport 
avec leur origine. En Irlande,il apprait comme la rêverie fuyante ‚sans 
cesse recommenc@e,d'un univers chaotique qui étreint et dissimule dans 
ses replis les débris ou les germes des créatures. Il en est de même dans 
le langage. Le signe verbal peut,lui aussi,devenir le moule d'acceptions 
variées et,prom(6) forme ,connaître des aventures singulières. Le signe 
signifie,mais,devenu forme,il aspire a se signifier,il crée son nouveau 
sens,il se cherche un contenu,il lui donne une vie jeune par des associa 
-tions,par des dislocations verbaux. La lutte du génie puriste et du gén- 
‚ie de l'impropriété,ce ferment novateur,est un: épisode,violemnent antinor 
| -mique,de ce developpement. On peut l'intervréter de deux manieres: soit 
comme un effort vers la plus grande énergie sémantique ,soit comme un dou 
-ble aspect de ce travail interne qui réalise des formes hors de la mat- 
ière mouvante des sens. Construite par assises,taillée dans le marbre, 
coulée dans le(7) bronze ,fixee sous le vernis,gravée dans le cuivre ou 
dans le bois,l'oeuvre d'art n'est gu'apparemment immobile. Elle exprime 
un voeu de fixité,elle est un arrét,mais comme un moment dans le passe. 
En réelité, elle nait d'un changement et elle en prepare un autre. Dans 
la même figure,il y en a beaucoup,comme dans ces dessins ou les maîtres, 
cherchant la justesse ou la beauté d'un mouvement, superposent plusieurs 
bras,attache# à la meme épaule, L'esquisse fait bouger le chef—d'oeuvre. 
Vingt experiences ,récentes ou prochaines,entrelacent leur réseau derrie- 
re l'évidence bien définie de l'image. Mais cette mobilite de la forme, 
cette aptitude a engendrer la diversite des figures est plus remarquab- 
les encore si on l'envisage dans des limites plus ressérrées. Qu'y ast- 
il de plus @loigne de la vie,de ses flexions,de sa souplesse ,que les com 
-binaisons géométriques du décor mussulman? Leur immobilite même est 
chatoyante en metamorphoses,car,lisibles de plus d'une fagon,selon les 
pleins,selon les vides,selon les axes verticaux ou diagonaux,chacune d! 
elles cache et revele le secret et la r&alite de plusieurs possibles(8). 
Les modèles de la nature peuvent etre consideres,eux aussi,comme la tige 
et comme le support des métamorphoses. Le corps de 1'hèmne et le corps 
de la femme peuvent rester à peu près constants,mais les chi fres suscep 
-tibles d'être écrits avec des corps d'homnes et de femmes sont d'une 
variété inépuisable. Les calculateurs de l'Ecole d'Athènes,les soldats 
du Massacre des Innocents,les pêcheurs de la Pêche miraculeuse ,Imperia 
assise aux pieds d'Apollon agenouillée devant le Christ(9),sont les entre 
—lacs successifs d'une pensée formelle qui a le corps dé l'homme pour 
élément et pour soutien et aui fe fait servir au jeu des symétries,des 
contrapostes et des elternances. La forme peut devenir forrule et canon, 
c'est-a-dire arret brusque ,type exeuplaire,mais elle est ad! 
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Ce terme (style Jahieux sens bien diff@rents,et nfème opposés, He style est 
un absolu, Un style est une variable. Le mot style précéde de l'article 
défini désigne une qualité supérieure de l'oeuvre d'tart,celle qui lui 
permet d'échapper au temps,une sorte de valeur éternelle. Le style,concu 
d'une manière absolue,est exemple de fixite,il est valable pour toujours 
il se présente comme un sommet entre deux pentes,il définit la ligne def 
auteurs. Un style,au contraire,c'est un développement ,un ensemble coh- 
B de formes unies par une convenance réciproque ‚mais dont l'harmonie 
se cherche,se fait et se défait avec diversité. Il y a des moments,des 
fléxions,des fléchissements dans les styles les mieux définies(10). Cet- 
te activité d'un style en voie de se définir,se définissant et s'€vadant 
de sa définition,on la presente généralement comme une "@volution"(11). 
Toute interprétation des mouvements des styles doit tenir compte de deux 
faits essentiels: plusieurs styles peuvent vivre simultanément,m@me dans 
des régions très rapprochees ‚meine dans une régéoncuñique; les styles ne 
se développent pas de la e manière dans les divers domaines technique 
ou ils stexercent(12). On peut dire que l'architecture gothique est à la 
fois "tentée" et raisonnée ‚recherche empirique et logique interne. Ce Su 
qui prouve son caractère expérimental ‚c'est que malgré la rigueur avec \: 
laquelle elie a procédé ,certaines de ses expériences sont stées à peu 
près sans conséquences en d'autres termes,il y a(13) eu dt now ne 
conneissons pas toutes les fautes qui escortent dans l'ombre le réussi- 
te. La logique de la vue,son besoin d'&auilibre,de symétrie,n'est pas 
forcément d'accord avec la logique de la structure,aui n'est non plus la 
logique du pur rajsonnemert. Dans la peinture,la vie des formes est soum 
-ise à des veriations plus fréquentes et plus singulières. C'est que les 
mesures y sont plus excuises et plus sensibles,et cue la matière même y 
sollicite d'autant plus la recherche et l'expérience cutelle est plus 
maniable. Bien plus,chaque style dans l'histoire est sous la dépendance 
d'une technique qui l'emporte sur les autres et cui donne à ce style men 
sa tonalité. Ce principe,que_ l'on peu appeler loi du primat technique,a 
ete formulé par Me Bréhkier a propos des arts barbares(14). Mais à l'in 
-térieur d'un style homogène et fidèle à son primat technique,les divers 
arts ne sont pas asservis e constante subordination. Chaque style 
treverse plusieurs &ges,plusieurs États. Il ne s'agit pas d'assimiler le: 
ages des styles et les @ges de l'homme,mais la vie des formes ne se fait 
pas au hasard,elle n'est pas un fond de décor lien adapté à L'histoire e 
et sorti de ses nécessités, elles obéissent à des règles cui leur sont 
propres,cui sont en elles ou,si l'on veut,dans les régions de l'esprit 
qu'elles ont pour siège et pour centre. Les États qu'ils traversent succe 
-essivement sont plus ou moins longs,plus su moins intense selon les sty- 
les,——l'îûge expérimental ,l'êge classique,l'fge du raffinement,l'âge bar- 
ooue. Dans tous les milieux,d toutes les epeques de l'histoire,ces ages 
ou ces etats présentent les memes caracteres formelsy si bien qu'il n'y 
a pes lieu d'être surpris de constater d'étroites corresnondances(15) 
entre l'archaïsme grec et l'archaïsme gothique ,entre l'art grec du Ve 
sieèle et les figures de la première moitié de notre XIIle,entre l'art 
flamboyant,cet état baroque du gothique ,et l'art rococo. Un style prend 
fin,un autre naît à la vie, L'état expérimental est celui ou le style ol 
cherche à se définir. On l'appelle généralement archaf'smegen conférant à 
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à ce terme une acception péjorative ou favorable,selon aue l'on y voit ur 
grossier balbutiement ou une verte promesse,ou plutôt selon le monent de 
l'histoire où nous nous trouvons nous-mehes placés. L'homme he s'impose 
pas encore comme objet d'étude ,encore moins comme mesure universelle. Le 
traitment plastioue respecte la puissance des masses,leur densité de blos 
ou de mur. Le modelé reste à la surface ,comme une ondulation 1@gere..Les 
plis,minces et peu profonds,ont la valeur d'une écriture. Ainsi procedent 
tous les archaismess l'art grec commence lui aussi paf cette unité massi- 
ve,par cette plénitude,par cette densité; il rève lui aussi sur les mons- 
tres,qu'il n'a pas encore humanisés; il ntest pas encore obsédé par la 
musicalité des proportions humaines(16). Le classicisme est le point de ] 
la plus haute convenance des parties entre elles. Il est stabilite,sécur- 
ité,apres 1#nquiétude expérimentale #11 confère, si l'on peut dire,leur 
solidite eux aspects mouvants de la recherehe(et par la même ‚dans un ceri 
-ain sens,il est renoncement). Ainsi la vie perpétuelle des styles att- 
eint et rejoint le style comie valeur universelle,c.-à-d. un ordre qui 
vaut pour toujours et qui,par delà les courbes du temps ,établ it ce gue 
nous appelions la ligne des hauteurs. Mais il n'est pas le résultat d'un 
conformisme puisqu'il sort,au contraire,d'une dernière experience,dont il 
consérve l 'audacegla qualité forte et jaillissante(17). Erève minute de 
pleine possession des formes,il se présente,non comme une lente et mono- 
tone application des "règles", mais comme un bonheur rapide ,comme 1 teme 
des Grecss le fléau de la balance n'oscille plus que faiblement. Ce aue : 
j'attends,ce n'est pas de la voir bientôt de nouveau plancher encore moir 
le, moment de la fixité absolue,mais,dans le miracle de cette immobilité ® 
héitante , le tremblement léger,imperceptible,qui m'indique qu'elle vite 
Dori l'état classique se sépare radicalement de l'état académique gui 
n'en est que le reflet sans vie propre ,une sorte d'image inerte. Ainsi 
les analogies ou les identites que nous revèlent parfois les divers class 
-icismes dans le traitement des formes ne sont pas le résultat nécÉs sai re 
d@ne influence ou d'une imitation({8). Les formes passent de l'état class 
-igue a ces expériences de raffinement qui,portant sur l'architecture, 
rencherissent sur l'élegance des solutions constructives, jusqu'aux parad- 
oxes les plus hardis,et aboutissent a cet état de pureté seche, à cette 
incependance elaculee des parties qui sont si remarqauables dans ce que 
l'on appelle l'art rayonnant,tandis que l'image de l'homme,perdant peu a 
peu son caractère monumental ,se fepare de l'architecture,s'amincit,s'enri 
-ichit de fléxions nouvelles sur les axes et de subtiles passeges dans le 
’ RR ae IN ~ = 
eae La poesie de la chair nue comme matiere de l'art amène les sculpt- 
eurs à se faire peintres en quelque manière et sollicite en eux le gout c 
du worcgaus la chair dewaint chair et cesse d'être mr. L'état baroque pe 
permet egalement de retrouver la constance des memes caracteres dans les 
milieux et dans les te ps les plus divers(19). C'est un moment de la vie 
des formes. Elles ont oublié ou denature ce principe de la convenance in- 
time dont ltaccerd avec les cadres,et particulièrement avec ceux de l'ar- 
chitecture,est un aspect essentiels; elles vivent pour elles-mêmes avec ir 
-tensité, elles se repandent sans frein,elles proliférent cowne un monst- 
re végetal. Elles se détachent en s'accroissant,elles tendent de toutes 
perts à envahir l'espace,a le perforer,a en epouser tous les possibles, 
Ces caracteres sont remarquables et mème saisissants dans l'art ornemente 
-al. Jamais la forme abstraite n'a une plus évidente valeur mimique. La 
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orme ne se signifie plus seulement,elle signifie un contenu volontaire, 
on la torture pour l'adapter a un "sens". C'est alors cu'on voit s'exer- 
cer le primatide la peinture,ou plutôt tous les arts mettent leurs ress- 
ources en commn,franchissegt les frontières qui les separeient et s'em- 
pruntent leurs effets. En meme temps,l'interet pour le passé se réveille 
Mais ce que le baroque demande à l'histoire,c'est Le passé du baroques ` 
De meme qu'Euripide ou Sénèque le Tragiaue,et non Eschyle,inspirent les 
poètes français du Me siècle,ce que le baroque romantique a chéri dans 
l'art du moyen Age ,c'est l'art flamboyant,cette forme baroûue du gothiqu 
-e(20). La Grèce existe come socle géographique d'une certaine idée de 
l'homme mais le paysage de l'art dorigue,ou plutôt l'art dorigue comme 
site,a créé une Grece sans laquelle la Grèce de la nature n'est cu'un lu 
-mineux désert; le paysage gothique ,ou plutot l'art gothique comme site, 
a créé une France inedite,une humanité francaise,des profils d'horizon, 
de: silhouettes de villes,enfin une poétique qui sortent de lui(21). La 
forme prend corps dans la matière ,par les outils,aux mains des hommes. 
La Mème forme conserve sa mesure mais change de qualité selon la matiér 
l'outil et la main. Elle n'est pas le ieme texte tiré sur des papiers di 
> -fférents,car le papier n'est que le support du textes dans un dessin, 

\\ il est lement de vie,il est au coeur. Une forme sans son support n'est 

pas forme,et le support est forme lui-même(23). 

L'espace est le lieu de l'oeuvre d'art,mais il ne suffit pas de dire ou! 
elle y prend place,elle le traite selon ses besoins,elle le definit,et 
nême elle le crée tel qu'il lui est nécessaire. L'espace od se meut la 
vie est une donnée à laquelle elle se soumet,ltespace de l'art est matiè 
-re plastique et chanceante(25). Tantôt le fond reste largement visible, 
et l'ornenent s'y repartit avec r&gularit@ en rangees,en quiconces; tant 
-Ôt le thème ornemental foisonne avec prolixité et aévore le plan qui 
lui sert de supnort. Le respect ou l'annulation du vide crée deux ordres 
de figures. Il semble que l'espace largement ménagé autour des formes 
les maintienne intactes et soit garant de leur fixité. Dans le second om: 
cas,ekles tendent à épouser leurs courbes respectives,à se re joindre ,à 
se mêler ,ou,du moins,de la régularité logique des correspondances et des 
contacts,elles passent à cette continuité onduleuse,ou le rapport des 
partie cesse ie discernible,ou le commencement et la fin sont soign- 
eusement cachés(26). Les trois dimensions ne sont pas seulement le lieu 
de ltarchitecture,elles en sont aussi la matiere,comae la pesanteur et 
l'équilibre(38); Nous distinguons l'espace-limite et l'espace-milieu. 
Dens le premier cas,il pèse en quelque sorte sur la forme,il en limite &: 
rigoureusement l'expansion,elle s'applicue contre lui come fait une med 
main a plat sur une table ou contre une feuille de verre. Dans le second 
CaSgil est librement ouvert à l'expansion des volumes qu'il ne contient 
pas,ils s'y installent,ils s'y déploient comme les formes de ia vie. No 
seulement l'espace-limite modere la propagation des reliefs,l'exces des 
seillies,le désordre des volumes ,au!il tend à blocuer dans une masse uni- 
que ,mais il agit sur le modélé dont il réprime les ondulations et le fra 
-cas et qu'il se contente de sugrérer par des accents,par des mouvements 
legers cui ne rompent pas la continuite des plans,parfois mene,comme dan: 
la sculpture romane,par un décor ornemental de pli céstinés à habiller 
le nu des masses. Au contraire,l'espace interprété comme un milieusde 
meme Cu'il favorise la dispersion des volumes,le jeu des vides,les 
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brusques trouées ,accueille,dans le moaé1é ème ‚des plans multiples heurte 
qui brisent la lumiere(36). L'espace peint varie selon que la lumiere e 
hors de la peinture ou dans la peinture mêhe yen d'autres termes selon que 
l'oeuvre d'art est congue comae un objet dans l'univers,éclairé comme les 
autres objets par la lumiere du jour,ou comne un univers ayant sa lumière 
propre,sa lumiere intérieure construite d'après certaines re Se Sens 
doute cette différence de conception est eneore liée à le différence des 
technigues(37),mais elle n'en depend pas d'une maniere absolue. La peint- 
ture à.l'huile peut -€chapper à ltemlation de ltespace et de la lumiere; 
la miniature,la fresque,le vitrail meme peuvent se construjre une fiction 
de la lumiere dans une illusion dtespace(38). On voit paraitre la danger- 
euse notion de fond en peintures la nature,l'espace cessent être un au- 
dela del'homne,une peripherie qui le prolonge et l'investit a la fois,}we 
pour devenir un domaine séparé contre lequel il se meut(40). - 
L'art le plus asceticue,celui qui vise À atteindre ,avec des moyens pauvr- 
es et purs,les régions les plus désinteréssées de la pensée et du sentim- 
ent,ntest pas seulement porté par la matière à laquelle il fait voeu d'éc 
—happer,mais nourri d'elle. Sans elle,non seulement il ne serait pas,mais 
encore il né serait pas tel qu'il souhaite d'etre,et son vain renoncement 
atteste encore la granceur et la puissrnce de sa servitude. Les vieilles 
antinomies,esprit-matiere ‚natiere-forme ‚nous obsedent encore avec autant 
d'empire que l'anticue dualisme de la forme et du fond(47). La forme n'ag 
-it pas comze un principe supérieur modelant une masse, passive,car on peu 
peut considerer que la matiere impose sa propre ne ala forme. Aussi 
bien ne s'agit-il pas de matière et de forme en sol,mais de matières au 
pluriel ,nombreuses ,complexes,changeantes ayant un aspect et un poids,iss- 
ues de le nature ,mais non pas naturelles. On peut dégager plusieurs princ 
-ipes. Le premier,c'est Gue les matieres comportent une certaine destin€e 
ou une certaine vocation formelle. Elles ont une consistance,une couleur, 
un grain. Elles sont forme,et,par la méhe ,elles appellent ,limi teWKou agv- 
eloppent la vie des formes de l'art. Elles sont choisies,non seulement po 
pour la commodité du travail ou bien,dans la mesure ou l'art sert aux be- 
soins de la vie,pour la bont de leur usage,mais aussi parce cutelles pre 
-tent D un traitement particulier,parce cutelles donnent certains er 
Ainsi leur forme,toute brnte,suscite,sugsère ,ropage d'autres formes et, 
pour(48) reprendre une expression apparem ent contradictoire ,parce au'el- 
les les liberent selon leur loi. Cette vocation formelle n'est pas un aft 
-erminisme aveugle,car---c'est le le second point---ces matières si bien 
carocterisées,si suxgestives meine si exigeantes a l'égard des forwes 
de l'art,sur lesquelles elles exercent une sorte, d'attrait,s'en trouvent, 
par un retour,profond&nent modifiées. Ainsi s'établit unQ divorce entre ls 
ies matières de l'art ei les matieres de la nature meme unies entre elles 
par une rigoureuse convenance formelle. Le bois de la statue n'est plus 
le bois de l'arbre; le marbre sculpté n'est plus le marbre de la carriera} 
l'or fondu,martele,est un metal inedit. La couleur ,l'épiderme , toutes les 
valeur cui affectent le tact optique ont change. Les choses sans surface, 
cachees derriere l'écorce ,enterrées dans la montagne ,b'oaufes dans la pép 
-ite,englouties dans la boue,se sont séparées du chaos,ont acquis un *pice 
-erme,adhere à l'espace et accueilli une lumière cui les travaille à son 
t Le vi rrarent: de la matière s'est métamorphosée Les mait d 
our. Le vie aryere amorphosée. maitres de 
1'Extreme-Orient ont aime,entre toutes les matieres de la nature ,celles 
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cui sont,si l'on peut dire,le plus intentionnelles et cui semblent élab- 
f ores par un art obscur; et,d'autre part,ils se sont souvent aprlicués, 
À en traitent les matières de l'art,à leur imprimer les caractères de la 
| nature(49),au point de chercher © donner le change,si bien que,par un 
renversement singulier,la nature est pour eux pleine d'objets d'art et 
l'art plein de curiosités naturelles. Ainsi la rocaille de leurs préc- 
ieux jardinets,choisie avec toutes sortes de soins,parait travaillée 
par le caprice des plus ingénieuses meins,et leur céramique de gr u 3 
semble moins l'oeuvre d'un potier qu'une conrétion merveilleuse ,élabor- 
de par le feu et par des hasards souterrains. En dehors de cette émulat 
-ion captivante,de ces échanges qui cherchent l'artifice au coeur de la 
nature et qui mettent le travail secret de la nature au coeur de l'inv- 
ention humaine,ils ont éte les artisans des matières les plus rares; 
les plus libres de tout modèle. La matière de leur peinture,qui tient à 
la fois de l'eau et de là fumde,n'est plus ni l'une ni l'autre ,puisqu! 
elle p ssède le secret contradictoire de les fixer sans qu'elles cess- 
ent c'etre fluides ,imponderables et mobiles. Mais cette sorcellerie n'¢: 
est plus inventive que la peinture à l'huile de l'Occident. C'est 12, 
sans doute,dans un art appa remment voué à 1! "imitation" ,qu'apparait 
le mieux le principe de non-imitation,cette originalite créatrice qui, 
des matériaux f is par la nature,extrait le matériel et la substance 
d'une nature nouvelle,et qui ne cesse pas de se renouvler(50), Tantôt 
la peinture a l'Huile nous offre le spectacle de sa continuité transpar 
~ente,elle saisit les formes,dures et limpides,dans son cristal doré; 
tant®t elle les nourrit d'une grasse épaisseur,elles, semblent rouler et 
glisser dans un élément mobile; tantôt elle est r@che’comme un mur,et 
tantôt vibrante comme un son. On pensera peut-tre qu'il est certaines 
techniques où lematiere est indifférente ,oue le dessin,par exemple,la 
soumet à la rigueur d'un pur procédé d'abstraction et que,la réduisant 
à l'armature du support le plus mince,il la volatilise presaue. Mais 
cet @tat volatil de la matière est matière encore et,de se trouver ains 
| -i ménagée,ressérrée et divisée sur le papier,qu'elle fait jquer,elle 
‘ acquiert une force particulière. De plus sa variété est sches encre, 
WA avis mine de plomb,pierre noire,sanguine,crgie,séparés ou unis,autant 
de propriétés définies,autant de langages. Pour s'en cqnyaj creaue 1! 
on esseie de se représenter cette impossibilités une rte de Watt- 
eau,par exemple ,copiée par Ingres & la mine de plomb,ou,plus simplement 
car les noms des maitres font injerve ir des valeurs dont nous ne nous 
somes pas encore occupés,un fuSain copie au laviss il scauiert des pro 
-priétés complètement inattendues,il devient oeuvre nouvelle. Les mati- 
res de l'art ne sont pas interchangeables,c'est-d-dire cue(51) la 
forme ,pessant d'une matière donnée à une autre matiére,subit une métamo: 
-rphose. l'ivoire or la miniature ,copiés par un décorateur de murailles 
entrent dans un autre univers,cont il faut bien qu'ils acceptent la loi, 
Les tentatives faites par la mosaique et par la tapisserie pour rejoind) 
-re les effets de la peinture à l'huile ont eu les conséquences cue 1! 
on sait. Et,d'autre part,les maîtres de la gravure c'interprétation ont 
\| bien compris qu'ils n'avaient pas à "rivaliser". avec les tableaux,leurs 
\ modéles(pas plus cue les peintres avec la nature),mais à les transposer 


(52)? N'est-il pas étrange qu'un volume puisse changer,selon qu'il PE 
corps dans le marbre,le bronze,le Lois,selon qu'il est peint a4, 
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detrempe ou peint a l'huile ,gravé au burin ou lithographie? Or la lumi- 
Sre dépend de la matière cui la recoit,sur lacuelle elle glisse par coul 
-ées ou se pose avec fermeté,qu'elle pénètre plus ou moins,cui lui comm 
-nigue une aualite sèche ou une qualité srasse(53). Pour beaucoup d'!obs- 
ervateurs,la technicue reste,non pas un procédé de connaissance fondamen 
-tale,repetant un processus créateur ‚mais le pur instrument de la forme, 
commela forme est le vetement et le vehicule du fond. Cette restriction 
arbitraire mène Mcessairement à 2 poistions fausses,la seconde pouvant 
etre considérée(54) comme le refuge et comme l'excuse de la premiere. En 
envisageant la technique comme une grammaire,dont les raie ont acquis 
une sorte de fixite provisoire,de valeur unaninfément tons ntie,on ident- 
ifié les re galls du langage commun avec la technique de 1 écrivain,la 
pratique du métier avec la technique de l'artiste% L'autre erreur consis 
-te à rejeter dans le region indéterminée des principes toute démarche 
creatriae superposée à cette grammaire ,comme l'ancienne médecine explicu 
-ant les phénomènes biologiques par l'action du principe vital. Les tech 
.~nicues ne sont pas la technique ,mais le premier sens a exercé sur le 

~ \second une influence restrictive. Dans l'oeuvre d'art,ils représentent 
f. 2 aspects inegaux ‚mais unis,de l'activité: l'ensemble des recettes d'un 
Ra bétier et;d'autre part,le façon dont elles font yivre les formes dans la 
pf matiere. Ce serait concilier passivité et liberte. Mais ce n'est pas ass 
‘ [ez,et,si la technique est un processus,nous devons,en examinant l'oeuv- 
`F re d'art,franchir la limite des techniques de métier et oe ce 
wii 4 A 
l'ampleur de la généalogie. C'est la l'interet fondamental cue presente 
1' "histoire" de l'oeuvre avant l'éxécution définitive,l'enalyse des pre 
-mieres pensées ,des esquisses,des croquis antérieurs à le statue ou au 
tableau(55). Il existe entre la main et l'outil une familiarité humaine. 
Leur accord est fait a ‘Échanges subtils et que ne définit pas l'habitude 
Ils laissent apercevoir cue,si la main se prete a l'outil,si elle a be s— 
‘ein de ce prolongement d'elle-même dans la matiere,l'outil est ce Gue la 
main le fait. Outil n'est pas mécanique. Si sa- forme meme dessine a6 jam 
son activité,si elle engage un certain avenir,cet avenir n'est pas une 
prédestination absolue,ou,s'il l'est,il insurrection. On peut graver 
avec un clou. Mais ce clou mewe a une fofme et donne une forme Cui n'est 
pas indifférente. Les rebellions de la main n'ont pes pour but d'annuler 
l'instrument,mais “établir sur de nouvelles bases une posséssion récip- 
rocue. Ce Cui agit est agi `d son tour(58). Nous emprunterons À la langue 
des peintres le terme cui le designe le mieux et cui fait sentir d'un 
seul coup l'énergie de l'accoré,---le touche. Il nous semble cu'il peut 
s'étendre aux arts grephicues et à la sculpture aussi. El est moment,- 
--celui ou l'outil eveille ta forme Cans le matière. Elle, permanence , 
puiscue c'est par elle cue le forme est construite et curable. Il arrive 
autelle dcissizule son trevail,cutelle.se recouvre,cutelle se fisze,mais 
nous devons et nous pouvons toujours le resseisir sous la plus dure con- 
tinuité. La touche est le véritable contact entre l'inertie et 1'sction. 
Quan’ elle est partout égale et prescue invisikle,comme celle ces enlum- 
ineurs evant le 15e siècle ,Cuenc elie cherche à donner,par une juxtapos- 
ition minutieuse.ou par une fusion,non une serie de notes vibrentes,mais 
si l'on peut dire,une "couche" une,nue et lisse,elle semble se détruire 
elle-meme sais elie est encore affinitjon de la forme. Le t@uche est 


, x ; 
structure. Elle superpose a celle de l'être ou ce l'objet la sienne 
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sa forme,gui n'est pas seulement valeur et couleur ,mais(meme dans des pre 
Seien infimes) rfids ,densite’,mouvement. Nous nous sowie naguere appiqv 
<, en fonction tune certaine analyse de l'espace à cistinguer 2 sortes de 
precééde d'ex cations celui cui,pertant ce 1! extérieur,ch erche la forne 
ò l'interieur Cu blocs celui aui pertont de lterneture intérieure et le 
nourrissant peu à peu,amene la forme à sa phehitude (29). L'épennel age 
procède par touches,progressivement plus serrees et mieux unies par des 
rapports plus etroits; l'accroissement eussi,et le sculpteur exclsuivem— 
ent sensible aux relations ces volumes , à l'ecuilibre des masses,le plus 
indifférent aux recherches et aux effets de modelé n'en a pas moins "touc 
ché" sa statues il se désigne par l'epargne de la touche comme d'autres 
par sa prodigalite(60). z A 
La conscience humaine tend toujours a un langage et meme À un style. nn 
-dre conscience,c'est prendrgf orme., Le propre de l'esprit,c'est de se dé 
-crire constamment lui-meme./C'est un dessin qui se fait et se défaityet 
son activité,en ce sens,est une activite artistique(64). L'artiste dével- 
Le oppe sous nos yeux la techniqu ne de l'esprit,il nous en donne une sort 
A 
gida, ce moulage que nous pouvons voir et toucher. Peut-etre sommes-nous ‚des 
ans le secret de nous-memes,des especes d'artistes sans mains,mais le 
Bi propre de l'artiste est d'en avoir,et la forme en lui est toujours aux 
f- prises avec elles. Elle est hoc le voeu de l'action,mais l'act- 
ion. Elle ne saurait s'abstraire de la matière et de l'espace(65). L'art- 
ist n'est ni l'esthéticien ni le psychologue ni l'historien de l'arts il 
peut se en heert cela,et tant mieux. Mais la vie des formes dans son 
esprit n'es svie des formes dans ces sortes d'esprit,et meme elle n! 
est pas celle qui se refait apres coup,avec le pies de bon vouloir et de 
sympathie,dans l'esprit du spectateur le mieux doué. On est d'abord por té 
a se représenter l'esprit de J'ertiste tout empli,tout illuminé d'halluci 
-nations brillantes,et même à interpréter l'oeuvre d'art comme le copie p 
presque passive d'une "oeuvre" intérieure. Il peut Ætr\ en hinsi dens 
certains cas. Mais en géneral la richesse,la puissance et la liberté des 
images ne sont pas le propre exclusif de l'artiste,il est parfois très pa 
-uvre à cet égard. Nous revons tous. Nous inventons dans nos songes. Nous 
sommes les peintres et les érematurges involontaires d'une serie de batai 
-lles,de paysages,ce scenes de chasse et de rapt,et nous nous composons 
tout un musée nocturne de chefs-d'oeuvre soudains(66). La mémoire met éga 
-lement à la disposition de chacun de nous un riche repertoire,et elle 
lbore une ferme intérieure cui n'est ni l'image proprement dite ni le 
pur souvenir et Gui leur permet atéchepper au despotisme de 1'objet——-une 
sorte de mémoire jnversee,faite d'oublis calculés. Images et souvenirs se 
suffisent A ae ee se composent des arts inconnus cui sont tout en esp 
-rit. La forme exige de quitter ce domaine; son extériorité est son prin 
-cipe interne,et sa vie en esprit est une „Préparation à le vie dans l'es- 
pace. Avant mee de se séparer de la pensée et d'entrer dans l'étendue la 
24 matière et la technique,elle est étendue, matiere et technicgue. Elle n'est 
1 Ener cuelconcue. De en Gue chaque matière a sa vocation formelle,chac 
-ue forme a sa vocation matérielle, déjA esquissée dass la vie intérieure. 
Elle y est encore impure,c'est-a-lire instable,et,tant qu'elle n'est pas 
née ,c'est-a-lire extérieure,elle ne cesse de se wouvoir,dans le réseau. 
très ténu des repentirs entre lesauels oscillent ses exp@riences. Flle 
est analogue d ces cessins cui semblent chercher sous nos yeux leur ligne 
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et leur aplomb et dont l'immobil ité multiple nous onl mouvement. Mais 
si ces aspects n ‘ob@issent(67) pas encore à un choix qui les fixe,ils ne 
sont ni vagues ni incifférents. Intention, souhait,présscntiment, aussi 
réduite aussi fugitive que l'on voudra,la forme appelle et possède ses 
vin cote di proprietés,son prestige techniques. Dans ltesprit,elle est 
déjà touche;taill®,facette,parcours linéaire ,chose pétrie,chose peinte, 
agencement ce masses dans des matériaux definise Elle ne s'abstrait pase 
{Elle n'est pas chose en soi. Elle engage le tactile et le visuel. De même 
que le muscien n'entend pas en lui le dessin de sa mısigue,un rapport de 
„nombres symais des timbres,des instruments, un orchestre,de ème le peintre 
‘ne voit pas en lui l'ebstraction de son tableeu,mais des tons ,un modelé, 
l'une touche. La mein dens son esprit travaille., Dans l'ebstrait elle eee 
Île concret et,dans ltimponeérable,le poids(68), La définition bacohienne 
ide 1'homo additus 3 naturae est vague et incomplete,car il ne s os ae ge 
seulement de 1 "homo quelconçue ‚de l'homme en gén ral et il ne stagit 
non plus ¢'une nature séparec de lui,l'accueillant avec une passivite ree 
vincible. Entre ces deux termes la forme intervient. L'houme en question 
l'homme dont il s'agit forme cette a ortiste la voit a ltea 
:, forte et choisit en elle ce qui peut lui être déjà faveur technicue(69). 
‘JA cette vocation des natières à ce destin technicue correspond une vocat- 
yt ion des „esprit. La vie des Tormas n'est pas la mene dans l'espace plat 
H se mosaiste et dans l'espace construit d'Alberti; dans l'espace-limite dt 
$ sculpteur roman et dans l'espace-milieu du Bernin; elle n'est pas la meme 
dans les matieres de la peinture et dans celle de la scuplture,dans la 
pleine e,dans les glacis,dans la pierre taillte,dans le bronze fondu. 
or, un certain ordre des formes correspond un certain ordre des esprits 
(70). D'une façon plus generale,l'artiste est devant l'existence comme 
Léonard de Vinci devant le mur ruineux,ravage par le temps ,étoil& par les 
chocs tache par les eaux,parcouru par des fentes 15). due homme est 
d'abord le contemporain de lui-meme et de sa gen ration,mais il est auss 
, le contemporain du groupe, spirituel dont il fait partie. Plus encore 1! 
artiste,parce cue ces ancetres et ces amis lui sont,non pas souvenir, 
mais presence. Ils sont debout devant lui,aussi vivants que jamais. Ainsi 
s'explique: particulièrement le rôle des musees au 19e siècles ils, ont 
aidé les famillles spirituelles à se définir et à se lier,par delà les 
temps,par delà les lieux. L'on s'y voit propager des races qui ne sont pe 
Pgs celles ce l'anthropologie. Elles ont ou n'ont pas conscience c'elles- 
memesymais elles existent. Pour etre,elles n'ont pas besoin de se connal- 
tre. Entre des meitres(76) cui n'ont jamais eu entre eux la moindre liai- 
son et que tout separe,lamature,la distance,les siecles, la vie des formes 
établit &'etroits rapports(77). 
Ce n'est pas tout de savoir cue les faits se suçcètent,ils se succèdent 
Ÿ de certains intervalles, Et ces intervalles mes sont déja une inter- 
prétation. Le rapport de deux faits dans le temps n'est pas le mème selor 
qutils sont plus ou moins éloignés l'un de l'autre. Il y & la auelaue(79) 
chose d'analogue aux rapports ges objets dans l'espace et sous la lumi- 
ere 8 leur dimension relative, a la projection de leurs ombres. Les repert 
du temps n'ont pas une pure val sur numérique, Nous repugnons xtr@nement™ 
à renoncer & une conception isochrone du temps,car nous conférons à ces 
mesures égales, non seuelement une valeur métricue cui est hors de discuss 
~ion,mais une sorte d'autorité organicuee De mesures elles deviennent 
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cadres,et de cadres elles deviennent corps. Nous avons peine à ne pas con 
-cevoir un siecle come un être vivant. Chacün d'eux se montre % nous avec 
sa couleur,sa physionomie. Une conséquence remarquable de cet organicisme 
consiste X faire comuencer chaque siècle per une espèce d'enfance qui se 
continue pargla jeunesse,elle-meme remplacee par 1'@ge mur,puis per la 
\ déer pitude(80). Une generation est un complexe où se uxtapogent tous 
\ tes @ges de l'homme. Une mème date étreint l'exfreme diversité des lieux,) 
| l'extrême diversité de l'action et,dans le mème lieux,des actions tres dix 
perses encore,l'ordre polithue(81),l'ordre €conomique,l'ordre social,l'or 
„tere des arts. L'histoire n'est pas unilineaire et purement successife, 
; elle peut Être considérée come une superposition de pr@sents largement 
tendus. Du fait cue les divers modes de l'action. sont contemporains,c'est 
-~t-dire saisis au même instant,il ne s'ensuit pas qu'ils soient tous au me 
-me point de leur développement. Théoriquement nous l'admettons sens peine 
$ dans la pratgiue,il nous arrive de @eder & un besoin d'harmonie pré€tab- 
lie,ce considérer la date come un foyer ou corme un pint de concentrat— 
‘ion. L'histoire est généralement un conflit de précocites,d'actua ités et 
‘we retards. L'histoire de l'art nous montre , juxtaposées dans le même momer 
Jf -ent des survivances et des antcipations,des formes lentes,retardataires, 
fl contempor ines de formes hardies et rapides. Un monument daté avec vertit- 
ude peut etre anterieur ou postérieur à sa date,et c'est précisement la 
raison pour lacuelle il importe de le dater d'abord. Le probleme de la for 
-rme dans le temps est double. Un p oblème d'ordre internes quelle est la 
position de(82) l'oeuvre dans le developpement formel? Un probleme externe 
s Guel est le rapport de ce developpement avec les autres aspects de l'ac- 
tivité? Selon Taine,l'art est un chef-d'oeuvre de convergence extérieure. 
C'est 18 la plus grave insuffisance u systeme. Elle nous choque plus que 
la fausse rigueur du determinisme(83). La vocation formelle joue,les aff- 
inités s'enchainent,l'artiste rejoint son groupe. Dans la race la plus for 
-tement !i@e,comment nier qu'il existe une grande diversité ce familles 
spirituelles,qui superposent leur réseau à celui des race el le s-nfêMe 5? Et 
l'ertiste n'appartient pas seulement ® une famille spirituelle et A une 
race,il appartient encore à une famille artistique,car il est homme aui 
travaille les formes et que les formes travé llent > Leur tour(84). Dans 
les milieux retirés,les arts populaires maintienent l'etat ancien,le temps 
immobile,les vieux vocabulaires de la pr@histoire,avec une unité qui exce- 
de les divisions ethnographigues et linguistiGues et que colorent seuleme 
ent les paysages de la vie histprique(85). Il existe une Europe romane ‚une 
Europe gothique,une Europe humaniste,une Europe romantique. Dans la prépar 
-ation de ce cue nous appelons le moyen Age ,l'Occident collabore avec l'Or 
-ient(86). Il faut eéconposer la notion de milieu. Le géo raphicue,le tope 
 -graphique et 1'économique,bien cue liés,ne sont pas du se ordre(93). L' 
J instant spirituel de notre vie ne cofncide pas nécessa irenent avec une Tye 
i urgence historique,et même il peut la contredire. L'état de la vie des for 
| -mes ne se confond pas de plein drèit avec l'état če la vie sociale. L'art 
-iste habite une contree du temps qui n'est pas forcement l'histoire de 
son temps. I] peut:se éonfigurer un avenir qui heurte & la fois le présent 
et le passe(93). Dans l'accord avec le moment et dans lefréation du moment 
cans l'un et dans l'autre ces, Al'instent ou elle nalt/l'!oeuvre est phén 
-mehe ce rupture. "Faire date",ce n'est pas intervenir passivement dans la 
chronologie,c&est brusquer le moment(94). 
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Sean McCann,ed.,fhe World of Brendan Behan. 
"Pour Square Looks" 1965 

Introduction: The roly-poly figure of Fehan,head tilted and his right 
shoulder ahead of himself as he swings along with quick bird-like 
spurts and a good square foot or two of hairy chest showing,is not likel 
~y to be too welcome in whatever literary heaven the ghosts of Irish 
writers inhabit....Lady Gregory will probably move away with polite dis- 
taste as he impudently quotes at her the brand of stage Irishism she 
created: "My heavy blessing on you..."...George Moore will wonder what 
the world of Irish literature is coming to when an object like this is 
produced by it....Shaw's vegetable blood-stream will hardly stand the 
raw meat of the Bhean personality....Joyce will want to examine clinic- 
ally a pure specimen of Dublin manhood again and slip away into some cel 
-estial johns to scribble down his reaction,or an "epiphany" as he call- 
ed it. His "agenbite of inwit" may be soothed a little when he hears the 
new arrival praise his own beloved Yublin Bay and its "snotgreeß..scrotu 
-mtightening sea"(9). 


N'i'a not a politician. I've only got one face." "When I'm in health I'm 
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not at all religious. But when I'm sick I'm very religious. "(13). 

He was the wildest Dublinman of the century». He was a roaring legend dur 
-ing his life. He deteriorated very quickly from a brawny,curly black- 
haired,pleasant individual to a scarlet-faced,bloodshot-eyed,tousled- 
haired,badly-dressed man in a few short years(15). It was Borstal in 
England and prison after $rison that save him his real education. He 
was a lot of things before he became a writer. Most famous perhaps was 
his house paisiting(17). His sjoes were leaking. He hadn't the price of 
the bus ride,never mind the price of a new pair of shoes. "What year 

did you stop writing your newspaper column,Brendan?" "How the effin! 
hell would I know the date. Dates is only for the police"(19). After 

his inartiuclate appearances on television,the Papers said that Brendan 
was the original drunken Paddy. Ed Murrow called him "difficulties bey- 
ond our control." He enjoyed carrying on conversations with he width 
of the street between himself and his interlocutor(20). "Up the rebels, 
up the Chinese ,up the Irish." "nn who lived in a house by a lock, 
would invite all and sundry to "drop in anytime you're passing." Brendan 


took it literally once and was almost drowned(21). Once on a crowded 
beach he ran to the water with not a stitch on roaring as he went: "Clos 
-e your eyes,girls,I'm coming through"(22). His bad language worried 
him someyimes. "I know it's bad but how the effin! hell can I write the 
way Irishmen talk if I don't use the effin' word. After all that effer 
Lawrence got away with it. It's a word that's part of our international 
heritage"(24)-—-Sean McCann. 


The Dublin into which he was born survives only in small pockets(27). If 
a citizen made a solemn and obscene recommendation to bnother it would 
usually be met by the dignified reply: "An! yer sister?" Clothing a fami 
-ly in those days could be effected cheaply from the open-air stalls of 
Cole's Lane. The old-world courtesy with which the customer was greeted 
would often change rapidly to tougher language if some boy interfered 
with the goods on the stall. "Eff off you and go home to your (ul! wan. 
Go on. Eff off." To which there was only one possible answer worthy of 
the insulted one's dignity: "An! yer sister!"(29) 
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Where his deepest and most felt ambitions were involved,he could be--- 
to employ his own vocabulary---an "arse-licker",a sycophant who selected 
NÉ posteriors with the assured discrimination of the artist. The true 
and essential man was a damn sight superior to the coarse trigger-happy 
buffoon with the big heart and the open hand which the world at large 
accepts he was. The repute of Brendan as the Patriot Kebel rests mainly 
on his youthful exploits as a member and at times a near-member of the 
Irish Republican Army (45). In Borstal Boy he makes no secret of the fact 
that he conformed to the rules and was a docile and obedient prisoner. 
Indeed the Governor Mr C.A.Joyce was so impressed by the Dublin boy that 
he recommended his early release when only 18 months of the original 
sentence had been completed(49). The Hostage is one of the most derisive 
presentations of the I.R.A. ever to reach a stage. If it had come from 
the pen of any other writer it would have been denounced as viciously 
anti-national. The most sympathetic character is the young british sold- 
ders He is an I.R.A. prisoner in a brothel and the Republican sentiments 
are all expressed by lunatics,whores and homosexual s(53). As an economic 
system,capitalism suited Brendan and he boasted that he wanted to be a 
_> "rich Red"(54). He was a writer who did house-painting and not a house- 
painter who wrote. To what extent "arse-licking" may be equated with 
"back-scratching" is a technical idstinction for the initiated but it is 
safe to say that he did a little of both. The right people were cultivat 
-ed and the influential noted(55). He repeated to boring tediums "There's 
Aa bad publicity except an obituary." He became an international clown 
with§the privilege of tapping the world with his harmless balloon(56). 
It paid kim to be drunk,singing and outrageous and obediently he served 
the mixture. In the last 4 or 5 years of his Er Pain the an 
__\-trehember of death he besan to betray anxiety that the man had eclipsed 
the artist(57)--—-Anthony Butler. 


For every time he was in the police court for being in a drunken fight 
or in a rollicking drunken scene on television,millions knew about it. 
Mr C.A.Joyce was Governor of Forstal when Brendan came under his care in 
1939. They struck up an immediate friendship which was maintained consisi 
-ently üntil Brendan's death in 1964(59). What did it feel like to be al- 
ways known as Brendan Behan's wife? "Well sometimes you felt that you 
ahhu3ädbe more of an individual in your own right"(74). "The quare fell- 
ow" is Dublinese for a condemned man(81). 


For years he had been there among them like a one~ an slum,ramshackle anc 
a bat rambunctious,large of heart and loose of tongue,as direct as a 
fist in the face. Like Dylan Thomas,he had all the trappings that go into 
the making of a‘picturesque literary figure"-—a phrase that would have 
curdled the malt in his bowels(91). The writer in him was continually in 
danger of being shouted down by the talker,the playwright upstaged by the 
N vaudevillian,the artist elbowed aside bÿ the anecdotist(93). An impressi- 
ve amount of modern writing centres around a "descent into hell"-—a 
drop from one level of hopelessness to another until,in a writer like 
Beckett for example,the final drop is through language itself into desp- 
a iring silence. Not.so with Behang lle reverses the process and Borstal 
Boy,as John Wain put it,"spirals upvardsffbeginning at the very bottom of 
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a pit of despair and ill-treatment and ending in sunshine"(96). Behan 
was not a criminal by nature or inlcination,and,unlike Genet,he would 
have had no truck with mystiques of any kind,still less with those grav 
-itating around a cult of the sinister or the depraved. The Scarperer 
(published in 1964,but written and serialised in the Irish Times as far 
back as 1953) is a police romance peopled with affable Dublin crooks 

and told in an Irish brogue. It falls between the usual divertissement 
and the "entertainment" à la Greene. That is about as much as can be 
said for it. And that is why it is painful,if you read the New States- 
man,to be told that this "without doubt is the most important book of 
its kind to be published this century." Unless there is some cunning 
reservation hidden in that statement about(97) the book being sui generi 
-is,this is to force upon the wholly acceptable principlepf nil nisi 
bonum a burden it cannot bear(98). As he lay dying,an attentive nun hov 
-ered about solicitously. As she bent over him a last time to smooth a 
pillow,Behan opened one dark eye and whispered to hers: "Thank you,Sister 
---may you be the mother of a bishop! "-—— Kevin Sullivan. (99) 


At the end of the play,the hostage,Leslie Williams,rose from the dead 
in full view of the audience and mocked the bells of hell that go ting- 
a-ling-aling,and in cheery parody of St Paul,asked the grave where was i 
its victory,and death where was its sting-aling-a-ling. Brendan was,as v 
we say in Ireland,much missed at his own funeral,and he would have app- 
reciated the verbal slip that made one graveside speaker say that he hac 
had the privilege of being interred with Brendan. He meant interned(100) 
The Liffey is a lazy river,turf-brown and sullen; it flows slowly throut 
through Dublin and divides the city into two sections,a division as def- 
ined as those made ky Thames or Seine and occasionally as dramatic as 
the Berlin Wall. The North side is generälly regarded as being the home 
of the genuine Dubliner. It is old and decaying. It was in Eccles Streei 
north of the Liffey,that Mr Leopold Bloom lived with Molly and ate,with 
relish,the inner organs of beasts and fowls. In tenement life,money and 
privacy are almost inveriably in short supply(113). "Up Hell and down 
with Heaven" has been alleged to be to Brendan's irreverent shout at a 
Salvation Army meeting(143). The occasion when he appeared drunk on 
BeB.C. television with Malcolm Muggeridge made him into a national hero 
with the Eritish working class(153). 
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7 BEN JONSON: COMPLEIE PLAYS (EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY) 
VOL. I. 
Introduction: To mention only Shakespeare's Falstaff and his rout, 
Bardolph.Pistol,Dame Quickly,and the rest, all are conceived in the 
spirit of humours, So are the captains,Welsh,Scotch,and Isish of 
Heary V,and Malvolio especially later; though Shakespeare never empl- 
oyed the method of humours for an important personage (xii). 
EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR 
Asper: I will not stir your patience,pardon me,/I urged it for some 
reasons,and the rather/To give these ignorant well-spoken days/Some 
taste of their abuse of this word humour./.../...8o inpvery human 
body,/The choler,melancholy,phlegm,and blood,/By reason that they fl 
continually/In sone one part,and are not continent,/Receive the name 
of humours, Now thus far/It may,by metaphor,apnly itself/Unto the 
general disposition:/As when some one peculiar quality/Doth so poss- 
ess a man,that it doth draw/All his affects,hiskpirits,and his powers 
/In their confluctions,all to run one way,/This may be truly said to 
be a humour(62)./.../Well,I will scourge those apes,/And to these 
courteous eyes oppose a mirrorf/As large as is the stage whereon we 
act;/..4##{.my strict hand/Was made to seize on vice,and with a gripe/ 
Squeeze out the humour of such spongy souls(63) 
Act I XX 

Sc,l: Sogliardo: Tut! an I take an humour of a thing once,I am like 
your tailor's needle,I go through{... Carlo Buffone: You must endeav- 
vour to feed cleably at your ordinary,sit melancholy,and pick your 
teeth when you cannot speak: and(68) when you conehplays,be humorous, 
look with a good starch'd face,and ruffle your pres like a new boot, 
laugh at nothing but your own jests,or else as the noblemen laugh.... 
Sog.: Stay,i do not like that humour ofchallenge(69)....Nay,m humour 
is not for boys...and 1811 give coats,that's my humour(70)../.Why, Who 
‚am L sir? Macilente: One of those that fortune favours. Car.‘ The 

Nyperiphrasis of a foo1(71)....Mac.: See how the strumpet fortune tickl 
-es him(72)....Cordatus: For the true condition of envy is,dolor ali- 

_>enae felicitatis(75). 
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Act II - 
Sc.l: Sog.: I have danc'd in it myself too. Car.: Not since the humo 
~ur of gentility was upon you,did you? Sog.: Yes,once; marry,that was 
but to shew what a gentleman might do in a humour. Mitis: Why,this fe 
-llow's discourse were nothing but for the word humour (77). 
Sc.2: Fallace: Here's a sweet stink indeed!/.../All my rooms alter'd, 
and but one poor walk/‘that I delighted in,and that is made/So fulsome 
with perfumes...Deliro: Why,gentle wife,is now thy walk too sweet?/.. 
../I know thou hast said thou hast loved perfumes,/No woman better. 
Fal.:Ay,long since,perhaps;/But now that sense is alter'd: you would 
have me,/Like to a puddle,or a standing pool,/To have no motion,nor ny 
spirit within me./No,I am like a pure and sprikhtly river,/Tha moves 
for ever,and yet still the same(89);/Or fire,that burns much wood,yet 
still one flame. Del.: But yesterday,I saw thee at our garden,/Smell-- 
ing on roses,aud 0. purple flowers;/And since,I hope,the humour of 
thy sense/Is nothing changed. Fal.: Why,those were growin flowers,/ 
And these wihtin my walk are cut and strewed. Del: But er they have 
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Lip scent. Fal.: Ay! have they so?/In your gross judgment. If you ma: 
-ke no difference/Betwixt the scent of growing flowers and cut ones, 
/You hace a sence to taste lamp oil(90). Fastidious Brisk:...I had 
three suits in one year made three great ladies in love with me: I 
had other three ,undia} three gentlemen in imitation: and other three 
gat three other gentlemen widows of-three thousand pound a year(92). 
ACT LLI 
Sc.1: Shift: Faith,sir,I must now leave you,upon a few humours and 
occasions(96)....Puntarvolo:....my lady,my wife,is Out of her Humour 
(oe eFastidious:...you shall see sweet silent rhetorick,and dumb elo- 
quence(97) speaking in her eyet98)... Clove:...prithee let's talk I 
fustian a little,and gullthem; make them believe we are ‚great schol- 
ars....Aristotle,in his daemonologia,approves Scaliger for the best 
navigator in his tim ; and in his hypercritics,he reports him to be 
Heautontimorumenos:---you understand the Greek,sir?...you shall perc 
-eive tie hypothesis,or galaxia.,.to be merely Pythagorical,mathemat 
-ical,and aristocratical... (99) Carlo: Love no man: trust no man: 
speak ill of no man to his face; nor nor well of any man behind his back 
_\salute fairly on the front,and wish them hanged upon the turn, Spread 
yourself upon lis bosom publicly,whose heart you would eat_in,priv- 
ate(100)...Cordatus;....Quid sit comoedia?...let him content himself 
with Cicero's definition,till he have strength to propose to himself 
a better,who would have a comedy to be imitatio vitae,spec:lum consu 
etudinis,imago veritatis (105). 
ACT IV 
Sc.iv: Puntarvolo: What,ihe French pox? Carlo: The French pox! our A 
pox: we have the: in as good a form as they,man(116). Macilente: 
Should I,if I had a wife,suffer myself to be thus passionately carr- 
ied to and fro with the stream of her humour,and neglect my deepest 
ar ral tae serve her affections? 'Slight,i would geld myself first 
(1184, 
ACT V 
Sc,iv: Carlo; ...rich fare,apparel,wenches,all the delights of the 
belly and the groin(136)....'Tis an axiom in natural philosophy, what 
comes. nearest the nature of that it feeds,converts quicker to nouris 
-hment,and doth sooner essentiate....Marry,I say,nothing resembling 
man more than a swine,it follows,nothing can be more nourishing(139X 
Sc.v: Macilente:...you may in time make lean Macilente as fat as sir 
John Falstaff(148). 
AcT I 
Sc.i: Amorphous:....in some eight score and eighteen prince's courts 
o..L have resided,and(159) been there fortunate in the amours of 
three hundred and forty and five ladies,all nobly,if not princely de 
-scended; whose names ia have in catalosue(160). 
ACT IV 
Sc.i; Bhantaste:...And,then,I to have 2 book made of all this,which 
I would call the Book of Humoure (187). ..Why odoriferous breëches, ..? 
Moria: ...that which contains most variety of savour and smell we sa 
is most odoriferous(190). 7 
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ACT V 
Sc.i. Lovewit: What should my knave advance/To draw this company? he 
hung out no banners/Of a strange calf with five legs to be seen,/Or a 
huge lobster with six claws?/.../...Sure he has got/Some bawdy, packs 
ures to call all this ging!/The friar and the nun; or the new tetion/ 
Of the knight's courser covering the parson's mare...(75) 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 
ACT I 
Sc.i. Winwife: Why,how now,master Littlewit! measuring of lips,or 
moulding of kisses? which is it?4183)...Littlewit: I envy no man his 
delicates. Wine: ...A wife here with a strawberry breath,cherry lips, 
apricot cheeks,and a soft velvet head,like a melicatton...But my taste 
master Littlewit,tends to a fruit of a later kind; the sober matron, / 
your wife's mother(184). Quarlous: If you have that fearful quality, 
John,to remember when you are sober,John,what you promise drink,John; 
I shall take heed of you,John(186). Dame Purecraft: O brother Busy! ye 
your help here,to cdify and raise us up in a scruple: my daughter..is 
visited with a natural disease of women,called a longing to eat pig 
(194)...Zeal-0f-the-land-busy: In the way of comfort to the weak,I 
will go and eat...there may be a good use made of it too,..bythe pub- 
Be eating of swine's flesh,to profess our hate and loathing of Juda- 
—4ism(195). ACT II 


Sc.i. Justice Overdofin a diszuise]: Fain would I meet the Linceus 
now,that eagle's eye,that piercing Epidaurian serpent(as my Quintus 
Horace calls him) that could discover a justice of peace...under this 
covering....Would all men in authority would follow this worthy pre- 
cedent! for alas,as we are public persons,what do we know? nay,what 
can we know? we hear with other men's ears,we see with other men's 
eyes. A foolish constable or a sleepy watchman,is all our information; 
he slanders a gentleman by the virtue of his place,as he calls it,and 
we,by the vice of ours,must believe him....This we are subject to that 
live in high place; all our intelligence is idle,and most of our inte- 
lligencers knaves(196)...Under this covert I shall see and not be seen 
...ürsulal the pig-woman]: ...Who would wear out their yputh and prime 
thus,in roastiag of pigs,that had any cooler vocation? hell!s a kind 
of cold cellar toft....I am all fire and fat..,I shall e'en melt away 
to.the first woman,a rib again,I am aftreid...I feel myself dropping 
already as fast as I can; two stone o! suet a day is my proportion(198 
e.s Nightingale: Ballads,ballads! fine new ballads: ...2he windmill 
blown down by the witch's fart(201)...Urs.: How do the pigs,Mooncalf? 
Hooncalf: Very passionate,mistress,one of 'em has wept out an eye(202) 
2 «..Quarlous: Nay,she is too fat to boue fury,sure some walkins sow of 
tallow!...She'll make excellent geer for the coach-makers here in Smit 
-hfield,to annoint and axletrees with. Urs.: Ay,ay,gamesters,mock a 
plain plump soft wench of the suburbs,do,because she's juicy and whole 
“some; you must have your thin pinched ware...Quar.: Is she your quag- 
mire,Daniel Knockem? is this your bog? Knockem: How! bog! quagmire? 
Quar.: Yes,he that would venture for't,I assure hin,might sink into 
her and be drowng¢a a week ere any ffiend he had could find where he 
were...'Twere like falling into a whole shire of butter” they had need 
be a team of Dutchmen should draw him out...Ubs.: Hang 'em,...I hope i 
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to see them plagued one day(pox'd they are already,I am sure) with 
lean playhouse poultry,that has a bo ump, sticking out like the ace 
of spades,or the point of a partizans t every rib of them is like tk 
the tooth of a saw; and will so grate them with their hips and should- 
ers,as(take ‘em altogether) they were as good lie with a hurdle(204). 
Quar.: Out upon her,how she drips! she's able to give a man the sweat- 
ing sickness with looking on her...Urs.: I'll see them pox'd first,anc 

pb ile, and double piled. Winwife: Let's away,her language grows greas- 
ier than her pigs...Knock.: Gentlemen,these are very strange vapours, 
and very idle vapours,I assure you....then pardon my vapour. I Rs a 
foolish vapour,gentlemen: Any man that does vapour me the ass...Naya 
then,vapours upon vapours205)...Urs,: ...oh! I have scalded my leg, 
my leg,my leg,my legl....Pip off my hose,an you be men,men,men(206)#. 
Overdo: Hence it is that the lungs of the tobacco ist are rotted,the 
Tiver spotted,the brain smoked like the backside of the pig-woman's 
booth here,and the whole body within,black as her pan you saw e'en 
now,without...Nay,thehole in the nose here of some tobacco-takers,or 
the third nostril,if I may so call it ‚which makes that they can vent 
the tobacco out,like the ace of clubs,or rather the flower-de-lis,is 
caused from the tobacco,the mere tobacco! when the poor innocent pox, 
having nothing to do here,is miserably and most unconscionably slander 
~ed(207)**...Waspe: S0,50,50,59,50,50,50,50! very good(208) 3 Over.: 
Murther ‚murther ,murther ! (209) >} 

ACT III 

Sc.i. Littlewit: Good mother,how shall we find a pig,if we do not lo_k 
about fortét will it run off o! the spit,into our mouths,think you,as 
in Lubberland,and cry,wee,weel(212). Waspe: Do,do,do,do(215).%%_Knock- 
ems Sir,I will take your counsel,and cut my hair,and leave vaéurs: I 
see the tobacch,and bottle-ale,and pig,and Whit,and very Ursula her- 
self,is all vanity. Busy: Only pig was not comprehended in.my admonit 
-ion,the rest were: for long hair,is is an ensign of pride,a banner... 
And bottle-ale is a drink of Satan's,...devised to puff us up...as the 
smoke of tobacco,to keep us in mist and errors but the fleshly woman, 
which. you call Ursula,is above all to be avoided,having the marks upon 
her of the three enemies of man; the world,as being in the Fair;the 
devil,as being in the fire; and the flesh,as being herself...Knock: 
An excellent right hypocrite!...A very good vapour!...two and a half 
he eat to his share; and he has drunk a paihful. He eats with his eyes 
as well as his teeth(224)...Busy: I was moved in spirit,to be here thf 
day,in this Fair,this wicked and foul Fair; and fitter may it be call 
ed a Foul than a Fair(225)...Mrs Litteywit: ...I know not what to do. 
Lit.: For what,Win? Mrs Lit.: For a thing I am ashamed to tell you,i' 
faith; and 'tis too far to go homey Lit.: ...Come,i'faith,thou shalt n 
not be ashamed...Mrs Lite: „..I have very great what sha! call'um,John 
(Whispers him]. Lit.: O,is that all,Win? we'll go back..to the pig- 
woman's,Win,,.she'll help us,with a dripping-pan,or an old kettle,or 
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Sc.i. Luscus: Come,nay,nay,nay,nay,be brief(235%. .nay,look,what ar 
rascally untoward thing this poetry is(236). 

ACT III 
Sc.i. Cri us: Did you never hear any of my verses? Horace: No, 
Bär;e-ahut Tienÿipréthecfearyl:müéstthow(2Ba)...Cris.: Why, what 
haste hast thou? prihtee,stay a little...Hor.:...Death! I must cra 
his leave to p--- anon;/Or that I may go hence with half my teeth: 
(253).../Sir,I am going to visit a friend that's sick. Criss: A 
friend!...Do not I know him?(254)....Tuccat ...he smells a goat; he 
carries a ram under his arm-holes(265). 

ACT IV 
Sc.i. Demetrius: Alas,sir,Horace! he is a mere sponge; nothing but 
Humours and observation; he goes up and down sucking from every soci 
-ety,and when he comes home squeezes himself dry again. .,„.Tucca:... 
he will sooner lose his best friend,than his least jes 270). 

YOLPONB; OR THE FOX 

ACT I 
Sc.i. Volpone: Good morning to the day; and next,my gold!---/Open 
the shrine,that I may see my saint(404).../I have no wife,no parent, 
child ,ally,/To give my substance to; but whom I kae/Must be my heir: 
and this makes .en observe me:/ This draws new clients daily to my 
house,/Women and men of every sex and age,/That bring} me presents, 
send me plate,coin,jewels,/With hope that when I die(which they exp- 
ect/Each greedy minute) it shall then return/Tendfold upon them; sri 
whilst some,covetous/Above the rest,seek to engross me whole,/And 
counter-work the one unto the other (406).../... Now, now, my clients/Be 
-gin their visitation! Vulture,kite,"Raven,and gorcrow,all my birds 
of prey,/That think me turning carcase,now they comes/I am not for 
them yet---/.../...Why dost thou laugh so,man? Mosca: I cannot choo- 
= »sir,when I apprehend/What thoughts he has without now,as he walks 

at this might be the last gift he shoudl give;/That this would 
a you; if you died today,/And gave him all,what he should be tp- 

morrow... £408)" Vol.: 'Tis well: my pillow,now,and let them enéer./ 
Now,my feign'd cough,my phähisic,and my gout, INY apoplexy,palsy,and 
catarrhs,/Help.with your forced functions,this my costure,/Wherein, 
this three year,I have milk'd their hopes./He comes; I hear him--- 
Uh! {coughing} hh! uh! uh! O--(409).../ I thank you,signior Voltore;/ 
Where is the plate? mine eyes are bad. Voltore: I'm sorry/ To see 
yau still thus weak. Mosca; That he's not weakeri&s.,Volp.: I feel 
me going; Uh! uh! uh! uhl(410)...Mos.: Keep you still,sir,/Here is C 
Corbaccio. Volpe: Set the plate away3/The vulture's gone,and the old 
raven's come! Mos.: Betake you to your silence,and your sleep./Stand 
there and multiply(411)...Corbaccio: How does your patron?...What! 
mends he? Mose: No,sir: he's rather worse. Cor.: That's well....How 
does his apoplex?...MoSe! Most violent./.../His face drawn longer th 
than 'twas wont--- Cor.: How! how!/(412) Stronger than he vas wont? 
Mose: No,sir: his face/Drawn longer that 'twas wont. Core: O,goodl.. 
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Mose: His pulse beats slow,and dull. Cor.: Good symptoms still.... 
Excellent, excellent! sure I shall outlast him(413) .Mos.: You are 
he,/For whom. I labour here. Corb.: Ay,@o,do, do; Olpe: 0,I shall 
burstl/Let out my sides--- Mös,: Conta a/ Tour flux of Taughter, sir: 
¥ou know this hope/Is such a Patt it ae any hook. Volp.: O,but 
thy working,and thy placing it! % (115) ..So many cares,so many 
maladies,/So many fears attending on old age,/Yea, death so often cal 
-l'd on,as no wish/Can be more frequent with them their limbs faint, 
/Their senses dull,their seeing,hearing,going,/All dead before them; 
yea,their very geeth,/Their instruments of eating,failing them:/Yet 
this ts reckon'd lifel(416)....Corvino; He is not dead? Mos.: Not 
dead,sir,but as good...Corv.: .«..I have a diamond for hin,t ‚too. Mos. 
Best shew it,sir;/Put it into his hand; 'tis only there/He appreh- 
ends: he has his feeling,yet./See how he grasps it!.../The weeping 
Nof an heir should still be laughter/Under a visor. Corv.: Why,am I 
"his heir?(417)...Volp.: How might I see herfCorvino's wife]? Moss: 
O,not possible;/She's kept as warily as is your gold(419). 
ACT Ir. 
80.1: Sir Politick Would-be: Sir,to be a wise man,all the world's 
his soil(420)....Peregrine: I have heard,sir,/That your baboons were 
spies,and that they were/A kind of subtle nation near to China.... 
’Heartl/This sir Pol will be ignorant of nothing./It seems,sir,you 
know all(422)....Volp.: These turdy-facy-nasty-paty-lousy-farcical 
rogues(426).... x 
Sc.ii: Volpe: I cannot live,except thou kelp me,Mosca;/My liver melts 
Inga = persis the hope/Of some soft air,from her refreshing breath,/ 
‘Ain but a heap of cinders. Mose: "Las, good sir,/Would you had never 
seen her! Volpe: Nay,would thou/Had'st never told me of her!/.../... 
Mosea,take my keys,/Gold,plate,and jewels,all's at thy devotion(429) 
Sc.iii: Corvino{with his sword in hand,dragging in Celia]: Death of 
mine honour,with the city's fool!/A juggling, tooth-drawing,prating 
mountebankl/And at a public windowt, 443 +/. sand you smile/Most grac 
-iously,and fan your favours forth,/To give your hot spectators sat- 
_ isfaction!(430).../And thy restraint before was liberty,/To what I 
now decree: and therefore mark me./First,I will have this bawdy 
en damm'd up;/And till't be done some two or three yards off,/I&li 
chalk a line: o'er which if thou but chance/To set thy desperate 
foot,more hell,more. horror,/ïiore wild remorseless rage rage shall 
Du „seize on thee,/Than on a conjuror,that had heedless left/His circle] 
M „ „safety ere his devil was laid./Then berets a lock which I will hang 
we thee,/And,now I think on't,I will keep thee backwards;/Thy 
Swlodging shall be backwards; thy walks backwards;/thy prospect, Mall, 
be backwards; and no pleasure, /Thaf thou shalt know but backwards ht 
Sr wa be not seen,pain of thy Tate. eda 
Mosca,welcome!(431)/.../Is't not his death? Mosca: Rather the cont- 
rary.. « » COTV : e../How? how? how? how? Hos.: Why,sir,with Scoto's oi] 
/Corbaccio and Voltore brought of it,/.../...they have,/At extreme ” 
fees,the college of physieians/Consultins on him,how they might rest 
-ore hin; /ihere one would have a cataplasm of sntoss ‚/Anntker a flay 
td ape clapp'd to his breast,/A third would have P a dog,a fourth - 
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an oil/With wild cats' skins: at last,they all resolved/That,to pre- 
serve him,was no other means,/But some young woman st be straight 
sought out,/Lusty,and full of juice,to sleep by him({432)/.../Some 
wench you may command. Have you no kinswoman?/Odso---Think, think, 
think, think, think, think, think, 91 /One ot the doctors offer'd there 
his daughter....Corvino: His daughter! Mos.: And a virgin,sir. Why,al 
“has,/He knows the state of's body,what it is;/That nought can warm 
his blood,sir,but a fever;/Nor any incantation raise his spirit:/A 
jong forgetfulness hath seized that part./Besides,sir,who shall know 
it?...Corv.: I pray thee give me leave.../...The thing in't self,/I 
know,is nothing.../.../...In the\point of honour, ##he cases are all 
one of wife and daughter(433)./..s/Where are you,wife? my Celia! 
wifel/.../...Come,I am not jealous(434). 

ACT III 
Sc.i. Mosca: I fear,I shall begin to grow in love/With my dear self, 
and my most prosperous parts,/They do so spring and burgeon; I can 
feel/A whimsy in my blood: I know not how,/Success hath made me wan- 
ton. I could skip/Out of my skin,now,like a snake,/I am so limber. O! 
your parasite/Is a most precious thing,dropt from above,/Not bred \ 
'mongst clods and clodpoles,here on earth./I muse,the mystery was nd 
made a science,/It is so liberally profest! almost/All the wise world 
is little else,in nature,/But parasites or Sub-parasites, "And yet, 
/I mean not tHdsé that have your bare town-art,/To know who's fit to 
feed them; have no house,/No family,no care,and therefore mould/Tales 
for men's ears,to bait that sense; or /get/Kitchen-invention,and some 
stale receipts/To pleae the belly,and|the groin; nor those,/With 
their court dog-tricks,that can fawn dnd fleer,/Make their revehue 
out of legs and faces,/Echo my lord,add lick away a moth:/But your 
fine elegant rascal,that can rise,/And stoop,almost together,like an 
arrow;/Shoot through the air as nimbly as a star;/Turn short as doth 
a swallow; and be here,?And there,and|here,and yonder,all at once;/ 
Present to any humour,all occasion;/And change a visor,swifter than 
a thought!/This is the creature had the art born with him;/...(435). 
Sc.ii. Lady Politick Would-Be: I have'a little studied physic; but 
now,/I'm all for music,save,in the forenoons,/An hour or two for 
painting. I would have/A lady, indeed, to have all,letters and arts,/ 
Be able to discourse,to write,to P atisto? Avett of your poets? Pe- 
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trarch,or Tasso,or Dante?/Guarini? Ariosto? Aretine?/Cieco di Hadria? 
I have read them all./.../Dante is hard,and few can understand him./B 
But,for a desperate wit,there's Aretine;/Only,his pictures are a lit- 
tle obscene--(440)...Volpone: Oh,ohyoh,oh,0h,0hl/.../...All my house, 
/But now,steam'd like a bath with her thick breath,/.../...For hell's 
sakefrid her henceg441). 
Sc.v. Corvino; ...if you be/Loyaljand mine,be won,respect my venture. 
Celia: Before your honour? Corv.: Honour! tut,a breath:/There's no 
‚such thing in nature: a mere term/Invented to awe fools. What is my 
— gold/The worse for touching,clothes for being look'd eee i is 
BI TREE MA a HeREPPLy, week eh a/ Phat has, no sensogno sinew; ald 
his gums; a voice,a shadow;/And,what can this man hurt you?/.../And 
for your fame,/That's such a jig; as if L would go tell it,/Cry it on 
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the Piazzal who shall know it,/But he that cannot speak it,and this 
fellow,/Whose lips are in my pocket?.../.../...if I thought it were 
a sin,/I would not urge you. Should I offer this/To some young French 
-man,or hot Tuscan blood/Thathlaéd read Aretine,conn'd all his prints, 
/Knew every quirk within lust's labyrinth,/And were professed critic 
in lechery;/And I would look upon him,and applaud him,/This were a 
sin: but here,'tis contrary,/A pious work,mere charity for physic,/ 
And honest polity,to assure mine own(44)...Voppone: .../'tis no sin 


- love's fruits to steal:/But the sweet thefts to reveal;/To be taken, 
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to be seen,/These have crimes acchunted been. Celia: Some serene blast 
me,or dire lightning strike/This my offending face! VOL 62 esselar 
we will eat such ab a meal./ïhe heads of parrots,tongues of nighting- 
ales(447),/the brains of peacocks,and of estriches,/Shall be our food: 
and,could we get the phoenix,/Thoggh nature lost her kind,she-were 
our dish. Cel.: .../If you have conscience--- Volp.: 'Tis the beggar 
virtue;...Cel.:...You feed your wrath,sir,rather than your lust(448), 
/(it is a vice comes nearer manliness,)/And punish that unhappy crime 
of nature,/Which you miscall my beauty: flay my face,/Or poison it 
with ointments,for seducing/Your blood to this rebellion... Volp.: 
o../I should have done the act,and then have parley'd./Yield,or I811 
force thee....Bonario : Forbear,foul ravisher,libidinous swine! (449) 
ACT IV 
Sc.i. Sir Politick: No,this is my diary,/Wherein I note my actions of 
the day. Peregrine; Pray you,let's see,sir. What is here? "Notandum,/ 
A rat had gnawn my spur-leathers; notwithstanding,/I put on new,and 
did go forth: but first/I threw three beans over the threshold. Item, 
/I went and bought two tooth-picks,whereof one/I burst immediately,in 
a discourse/With a Patch merchant,*aout ragion del stato./From him I 
went an id a WAREN go (455) /For piecing my silk stockings; bg the 
way/I che Bena sprats; and at St Mark's I urined."/'Faith these are 
politic notes!(456). 
ACT V 
Sc.i. Volpone: .../Give me a bowl of lusty wine,to fright/This humour 
from my heart. Hum,hum,hum!/.../...S0,50,s0,sol¥This heat is life... 
(469) ..e/Look, see,see,see! (471) ` SEUA 
Sc.v. Corbaccio: See,in our habit! see the impudent varlet! Corvino: 
That I could shot mine eyes at him like gun-stones!(479)...Voltore: 
nern t is summer with you now;/Your winter will come on(48 
0). 
Sc. vide Volpone:.../Stop your wind haed,and swell---See,see,see,seel 
(484) 
EPICOENE; OR,THE SILENT WOMAN 
ACT I - 

Sc.i. Truewätt A new foundation,sir,here in the town,of ladies, that 
call themselves the collegiates,an order between courtiers and count- 
ry-madams,that live from their husbands; and give entertainment to al 
the wits,and braveries of the time,as they call them: cry down,or up, 
what they like or dislike in a brain or, fashion, with most mascukine, oy 
rather hermaphroditical authority...Clerimont: Wh is the president? 
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Truewit: The grave and youthful matron,the lady Haughty. Cler.: A 

pox of her autumnal face,her pieced beauty! there's no man can be adm 

Aitted till she be ready,now=a-days,till she has painted,and perfumed 

‘and wash'd,and scour'd,but the boy,here; and him she wipes her oil!d’ 

lips upon,like a svonge. I have made a song...on the subject(492). 

"Still to be neat,still to be drest,/As you were going to a feast;/ 

wf, Still to be powder'd still perfum'd;/Lady,it is to be presumed,/ 

of Though art's hid causes are not found,/All is not sweet,all is not 
A 


sound.//Give me a look,give me a face,/That makes simplicity a grace; 
/Robes loosely flowing,hair as free:/Such sweet neglect more taketh 
he,/Than all the adulteries of art;/They strike mine eyes, but not my 
heart. rue.: And I am dearly on the other side: I love a good dress- 
ik ing before any beauty o'\the world. O,a woman is then like a delicate 
w gagden; nor is there one kind of it; she may vary every hour; take of 
tén counsel of her glass,and choose the best...practise any art to 
Pftzmend breath,cleanse teeth,repair eye-brows; paint,and profess it. Ghe 
Cler.: How! publicly? Trues: The doing of it,not the manner: that mus 
be private. Many things that seem foul in the doing,do please done. A 
lady should,indeed,stucy her’ face.when we think she sleeps; nor,when 
the doors are shut,skould men be enquiring; all is sacred within, 
then. Is it for us to see their perukes put on,their false teeth, 
their complexion,their eye-brows,their nails? You see gilders will no, 
work, but inclosed} .And a wise lady will keep a guard always upon the 
place,that she may do things securely. I once followed a rude fellow 
into a chamber,where the poor madam,for haste,oud troubled,snatch'd 
at her peruke to cover her baldness; and put it on the wrong way.... 
And the unconscionable knave held her in compliment an hour with that 
reverst face,when I still look'd when she should talk fromthe t'other 
side(493)....I met | Morosé)yesterday,with a huge turban of night-eaps 
on his head,buckled over his ears. Cler.: ...He can endure no noise,m 
mane.selle caniot endure a costard-monger,he swoons if herhear one. 
True.: Methinks a smith should be ominous. Clere: Or any hammer-man.. 
«Page: Why,sir,he hath chosen a street to lie in so narrow at both 
ends,that it will receive nor coaches,nor carts,nor any of these com- 
mon noises...Cler.: „..He turn'd away a mañ,last week,for having a ` 
pair of new shoes that creak'd. And this fellow waits on him now in 
tennis-court socks,or slippers soled with wool: and they talk each to 
other in a trunk(494)....True.: ...Can he endure no noise,and will ve 
venture on a wife? Cler.: Yes...He has employed a fellow this half 
year all over England to hearken hi: out a dumb woman; be she of any 
form,or any quality,so she be able to bear children: her silence is 
_ dowry enough,he says...True.: ...Eho is his agent in the business? 
Cler.: Marry,a barber,one Cutbeard....True.: Why you oppress me with 
wonder: a woman,and a barber,and love 50 noise! Cker.: ...The fellow 
trims him silently(495). 
ACT II 
. Sc.i: Morose:...ali discourses but my own afflictme; they seem harsh, 
impertinent,and irksome (499)... Truewit: Then,if you love your wife... 
' O,how she'll torture you...! you shall lie with her but when she 
; she will not hurt her beauty,her complexion; or it must be for 
hat jewel,or that pearl,when she does; every half houris pleasure 
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must be bought anew,and with the same pain and charge you woo'd her 
at first(501)...so she may censure poets,and authors,and styles,and 
| compare them; Daniel with Spenser,Jonson with t'other youth...and | 
then comes reeking home of vapour and sweat,with going a foot,and lie 
| in a month of a new face,all oil and,birdlime; and rises in asses! 
| milk,and is cleansed with a new fucus...This too,with whom you are to 
, marry,may have made a conveyance of her virginity afore hand...Or if 
“| she have not done it yet,she may do,upon the wedding-day,or the 


Sc.ii. Moroses You can speak rhent. pyppicoene: Ay,sir. Why,did you 
think you had married a statue,or a ion only? one of the French 
puppets,with the eyes turn'd with a wire?,..Mor.: O immodesty!(518).. 
+0 Amazonian impudence! Truewit: ...Woudll/ you go to bed so presently, 
sir,afbre noon? a man of your head and hair should owe more to that 
reverend ceremony,and not mount the marriage-bed like a twon-bull,or 
a mountain-goat...lhose delights are to be steeped in the humour and 
silence of the night...Mor.: Revenge me on himpCutbeard$!...His chair 
be be always empty,his scissars rust,and his combs mould in their 
cases...let him be glad to eat Lis sponge for bread(520)...May all 
the batches and burns that he has cured on others break out upon him. 
True.: And he now forget bhe cure of them in himself,sir(521)...Mor.: 
0,0,0! Omnes: Follow, follow, follow! (524)# 
ACT IV 

Sc.i. Pruewit: The spitting,the coughing, the laughter,the neezing, the 
farting,dancing,noise of the music,and her masculine and Youd (5244 
commanding,and urging the whole family,makes him think he has married 
a fury....Sir Dauphine Eugenie:...He has got on his whole nest of 
night-caps,and lock'd himself up in the top of the house,as high as 

j ever he can climb from the noise...Clerimont: Methinks the lady Haugh 
~ty looks well to-day...Brue.: ...Women ought to repair the losses 
time and years have made in their features,with dressings. And an int 
-elligent woman,if she know by herself the least defect,will be most 
curious to hide it...If she be short,let her sit much,lest,when she 

if stands,she be thought to sit...If she have black and rugged teeth,let 

her ffer the less at laughter,especially if she laugh wide and open 
(525)...A man should not doubt to overcome any owman. Think he can va 
-nquish txem,and he shall: for though they deny,their desire is to be 
tempted. Penelope herself can.ot hold out long. Ostend,you saw,was 
taken at last...Cler.: O,but man must beware of force. True.: It is t 

; to them an acceptable violence.and has oft-times the place of the 

| greatest courtesy. She that might have been forced,and you let her go 
free without touching,though then she seem to thank you,will ever hat 
-e you after; and glad in the face,is assuredly sad at the heart(526) 
...Men should love wisely,and all women; some one for the face,and let 
her please the eye; another for the skin,and let her please the touch. 
a th ire for the voice,and let her please the ear(527)...Capt. Otter? 
I married with six thousand pound,I. I was in love with that. I have 

, not kissed my Fury these forty weeks...All her teeth were made in the 

: Blackfriars,both her eyebrows in the Strand,and her hair in Silverstr 

‘meet. Every part of the town owns a piece of her...She takes herself 
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‘asunder still when she goes to bed,into some twenty boxes; and about 
next day noon is put together again, like a great German clock(529). 
Sceii. Lady Haughty: Why should women deny their favours to men? are 
they the poorer or the worse? Sir John Daw: Is the Thames the less 
for the dyers' water,mistress? Sir Amorous La-Fooles Or a torch for 
lighting many torches? ...Epicoene: ...And have you those excellent 
receipts,madam,to keep yourselves from bearing of children? Lady Hau 
-ghty: O yes,Morosej how should we maintain our youth and beauty els 
Many births of a woman make her old,as many crops make the earth bar 
-en(531)...MBs Trusty: ...We had a preacger that would preach folk as 
-leep still; and so they were prescribed to go to church,by an old 
woman that was their physician,thrice a week(533)...and every night 
they read themselves asleep on those books. Epi.: ...I would I knew 
where to procure those books....La=F.: I can help you with one of 
them,mistress Morose,the Groat!s-worth of Wit... eMorose: ...I should 
‘ do well enough,if you could sleep...Truewit: Why,sir,she talks ten 
times worse in her sleep...and snores like a porpoise. Mor.: O redeem 
me,fate!(534)...La-F.: Why,sweet master Truewit,will you entreat my 
cousin Otter to send me a cold venison pasty,a bottle or two of wine, 
‚and a chamber-pot? True.: A stool were better,sir,of sir Ajax his in- 
» vention (539) ...He is to come here in disguise,give. you five kicks in 
i private,sir...Daw: Five kicks! he shall have six,sir,to be friends... 
Itis nothing. True.: True: what's six kicks to a man that reads Sene- 
ca? (540). . 
ACT V 


Sc.i. La-Foole: You shall excuse us,sir; we must not wound reputation 
Clerimont: Tut,she is married now,and you cannot hurt her with any re 
„port; and therefore speak plainly: how many times,i'faith? which of 
you led first? hal La-F.: Sir John had her maidenhead, indeed. Daw: 0, 
it pleases him to say ay so,sir(547)...Cutbeard[disguised as a canon law 
-yer]:...But there ar oduodecin impedimenta, twelve impediments» . Moros 
s I understood you befjores good sir, avoid- your impertinency of trans- 
lation(550)...Cut.: The twelfth and last is, si forte côire 
Otter? Ay, that is impedimentum gravissimum: it doth utter ann and 
annihilate, that. If you have manifestam frigiditatem,you are well, 
sir. Truewit: Why,there is comfort come at length,sir. Confess your- 
self but a man unable,and she will sue to be divorced first(552).... 
Mor.: For a wrong I have done to your whole sex,in marrying this fair 
and virtuous gentlewoman...I am no man,ladies. All: How! Mor.: Utterl 
-y unabled in nature,by reason of frigidity,to perform the duties,or 
any the least office of a husband. Lady Centaure: Bridegroom uncarnat 
-el....Epiceone: Tut,a device,a device,this!...Truewit: Why,if you 
suspect that ladies, you may have him search'd6-- Daw: As the custom 
is,by a jury of physiciams...Mrs Otter: No,let women search him madam 
we can do it ourselves. ..Epi.: No, ladies, you shall not need, 111 take 
him with all his faulto (254) ee «More ? O my haert! wilt thou break? 
wilt thou break? this is worst of all worst worsts that hell could 
have devised! Marry a whore,and so much noise!(556). 

EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR 

AcT I 

Sc.iii, Cob...as well as the ghost of Rasher Se Roger Bac 
-on, thou would's say(568). i 
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Sc.iv, Captain Bobadill: ...Master Mathew,in any case possess no gent 
-lemen of our acquaintance with notice of my lodging...I would not be 
too popular,and generally visited,as some are(570)...Mathew:...he[lDowr 
-rightlbrags he will give me the bastinado... Bob.: Howj he the bast- 
inado! how came he by that word,trow? Mat.: Nay,indeed,he said cudgel 
me; I termed it so,for my more grace....l have heard it spoken of 
divers,that you have very rare,and un-in-one-breath-utterable skill, 


sir(571). 
ACT II node 

Sc.i, Downright: I'll go near to fill that huge tumbrel-slop of yours 
with somewhat,an I have good luck: your Gragantuan “breech cannot carry 
it away so(573). 
Sc.iii. Knowell: ...the first words/We form their tongues with,are lic 
-entious jests:/Can it call whore? cry bastard? O,then kiss itt/A wit- 

child! can it swear? the father's garling!/Give It two pliuns..:/ es 
A call them into fellowship of vice(580). 

ACT III 
Sc.i. Wellbred: ...what a drowsy humour is this now?...(583). EB. Kgow- 
ellt...he has his hu mour,sir...Stephen:...I am mightily given to mel- 
ancholy. Mathew: Oh,it's your only fine humour,sir: your true melan- 
choly breeds your perfect fuit fine, sir. I am melancholy myself,divers 
times,sir,and then do I no more but take pen and paper,presently,and 
overflow you half a score,or a dozen of sonnets at a sitting...Make 
use of my study,it's at your service. Stepe; I thank you,sir...have x 
you a stool there to be melancholy upon? (584). 
Sc.ii. Cob: Nay,I have my rheum,and I can be angry as well as another 
sir. Cash: Thy rheum,Cob! thy humour,thy humour---thou mistak'st. Cob: 
Humour!...what is that humour? some rare thing,I warrant. Cash: ...it 
is a gentlemanlike monster,bred in the special gallantry of our time, 
by affectation; and fed by folly. Cob: How! must it be fed? Cash: Oh 
ay,humour is nothing if it be not fed(591). Bobadill: ...I could say 
what I know of the virtue of itftobaccolfor the expulsion of rheums, 
raw humours,crudities,obstructions,with a thousand of this kind...Cob: 
'Od's me,I narte what pleasure of felicity they have in taking this rc 
-guish tobacco. It's good for nothing but to choke a man,and fill him 
fukl of smoke and embers: there were four died out of one house last 
week with taking of it...he voided a bushel of soot yesterday,upward € 
and downward (594) 8 
ACT IV 

Sc.i. Mathew: Mistress,I'll read it if you please....Downright: ... 
Death! I can endure the stocks better. E. Knowell: What ails FAY bro- 
ther? can he not hold his water at reading of a ballad?(599)*...Hef Ste 
-phen] shakes his head like a bottle,to feel an there bg any brain in 
it(600)...Dame Kitely: Indecd hef Downright] seent d to be a gentleman of 
a very exceeding fair disposition,and of excellent good parts. Kitely: 


Her love,by heaven! my wife's minion./Mak disposition! excellent gooc 
\ Bartet/Deatn! these phrases are intolerable./Good parts! how should 
she know his parts?/His parts! Well,well,well,well,well well AT. (602) 


Sc.ii. Cobfknocks at the door]: Waht „Tibl... Tib withing: How,now, what 
cuckold is that knocks so hard?(603). 
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Sc.v. Bobadill: „..I am a gentleman,and live here obscure,and to mys- 
elf; but were I known to her majesty and the lords,---observe me,--I 
would undertake,upon this poor head and life,for the public benefit of 
the state,not only to spare the entire lives of her subjects in gener- 
al; but to save the one half,nay,three parts of her yearly charge in 
holding war,and against what enemy soever. And how would do it, 
$hink you? E. Knowell: Nay,I know not,nor oan I conceive(607). Bob.: 
Why thus,sir. I would select nineteen more,to myself,throughout the 
land...and I would choose them by an instinct,a character that I have: 
and I would teach these nineteen the special rules,as your punto,your 
reverso,your stoccata,your imbroccato,your passada,your montanto...Thi 
done,say the enemy were forty thousand strong,we twenty would come a 
into the field...and we ®would challenge twenty of the enemy; they coul 
not in their honour refuse us: Well,we would kill them; challenge twe 
-ty more,kill them; twenty more,kill them too; and thus would we kill 
every man his twenty a day,that's twenty score; twenty scorg that's 
two hundred; two hundred a day,five days a thousand, > (GOO}T Eınowsı 
O,manners! that this age should bring forth such creatures! that nat- 
ure should be at leisure to make them! (609) 
Sc.vi.e Wellbred: ...for indeed,beauty stands a woman in no stead,unl- 
ess it procure her touching(611). 
Sc.vii. Mathew: I wonder,captain,what they will say of my going away, 
ha? Bobadill: Why,whay should they say,but as of a discreet gentleman; 
quick,wary,respectful of nature's fair limeaments? and that's all. Mat 
: Why so! but what can they Say of your beating? Bob.: A rude part,a 
touch with soft wood,a kind of gross battery used,laid on strongly,bor 
-ne most patiently; and that's all(612). 

ACT V : 
Sc.i. Justice Clement: Master Kitely...Horns in the mind are worse tha 
than on the head(623). 


VOL. II. 
THE ALCHEMIST 
ACT I 
Sc.i. Face: Believe 't,I will. Subtle: Thy worst. I fart at thee...Fa. 
: Sirrah,I'll strp you---Bub/: What to do? lick figs/Out at my---(3). 
Fae: ...at Pie-corner,/Taking your meël of steam in,from cooks! stalls 
7.../Waen you went pinn'd up in the several rags/You had raked and pi- 
ck'd from dunghills,before day;/.../...a thin threaden cloke,/That sca 
-rce would cover your no buttocks--- Sube: So,sir! Fae: When all your 
alchemy,and your algebra,/Your minerals,vegetals,and animals,/Your con 
-juring,cozening,and your dozen vf trades,/Could not relieve your cor 
with so much linen/Would make you tinder,but to se: a fire;/I gave yo 
countenance,credit for your coals,/Your stills,your glas'es,your mater 
-ials;/Built you a furnace,drew you customers,/Advanced all your black 
arts; lent you,beside,/A house to practise in--- Sub.: Your master's 
le Apart bot, Fae: Where you have studied the more thriving skill 
Of bawdry since. Sub.: Yes,in your master's house,?You and the rats 
here kept possession . 
(h): Drugser: Iama young begin: age 
öinner,and am buildin 
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/0f a new shop,an't like your worship,just/At corner of a street:---He 
-re is the plot on't---/And I would know by art,sir,of your worship,/ 
Which way I should make my door,by nzcronancy,/And where my shelves; 
and which should be for boxes,/And which for pots. I would be glad to 
thrive,sir(14)....Sub.: Make me your door,then,south; your brbad side, 
west?/...(15). Stubs; .- Hef Face] will ngke/ilature asham'd of her long 
\ sleep; when art, Who's but a step-damés shall do more than she(17). 
ACT II 
Sc.i. Sir Epicure Mammon: ...This night, I'll change/All that is metal, 
ia my house,to gold:/And,early in the morning, will I send/To all the 
plunbers and the pewterers,/And buy their tin aud Lead upe../e«e/ers 
In eight and twenty days,/I'1l1 make an old man of fourscore,a child(19 
Fe aeons his years,renew hin,.../.../By taking, once queek,on a 
knife's point,/The quantity of a grain of mustard of it¢élixir}/.../ 
'Tis the secret/Of nature naturis'd 'gainst all infections,/Cures all 
diseases coming of all causes;/.../Iöll shew you a book where Mo&es>n 
and his sister,/And Solomon have written of the art;/Ay,and a treatise 
penn'd by Adam--- Surly: How! Mam.: Of the philosopher's stone,and in 
High Dutch. Sur.: Did Adam write,sir in High Dutch? Mam.: He aid; /Whig 
proves it was s the primitive tongue Ai What paper? 4 kame: On cedar 
board, Sure: O thats Ende ods the ay Wi Will last 'gainst worms(19)... 
Mame: ;.Blushes thl toitte He: Face: Like 2 wench with child,sir,/ 
That were but now discover'd to her master(20). Mame: ...thou shalt be 
the master/Of my seraglio. Fae: Good,sir. Mame: But do you hear?/I'11 
geld you,Lungs./.../For I do o neers have a list of wives and concub- 
ines, /Equal with Solomon,who had the stone/Alike with me; and I will 
make me a back/With the elixir,that shall be as tough/As Herules, to 
encounter fifty a night.---/.../I will have all my beds blown up,not 
stuft:/Down is too hard: and then,mine oval room/Fill'd with such pict 
-ures as Tiberius took/From Elephantis,and dull Aretine/But coldly imi 
-tated. Then,my glasses/Cut in more subtle angles,to G sperse/'nd mul- 
tiply the figures,as I walk/Maked between my succubaett./.../Ho. I'11 
have no bawds,/But fathers and mothers: they will do it best,/Best of 
all en te à af a ca ead then my »oets/The same that writ so subtly 
of the fart,/.../Tüe few that would give out themselves to be{21)/ 
Court and bown-etallione, and ,eack-where, bely/Ladies who are known most 
innocent for them;/Those will I beg,to make me eunuchs of:/And they 
shall fan me with ten estrich tails/A-piece,made in a plume to gether 
wind./.../ly moat shell all come in,in Infdhn shells,/Dishes of agatd+ 
2 in sold, and studded/With omeralds, sapohires hyacinths, and rubies./ 
he tongues of carps,dormice,sud camels’ heels,/Boil'd in the spirit 
he, of sol,and dissolv'd pearl,/Apiciust diet,'gainst the epilepsy:/And I 
je: eat these broths with snoins of amber,/Headed with diamond and ca 
-rhuncle,/ly footboy shall eat pheasants, calver"d salnons,/Knots, god- 
É wits lampreys: I myself will have/The beards of barbels served, instead 
Gene: :/0il'a mushrooms; and the swelling unctuous paps/Of a fat pr 
at regnant sow,newly cut off,/Drest with on exquisite,and poignant sauce 
Pr 3 (22)eer. Sube: Sont doubt/You are en Take heed you do not 


m. 


cause the b blessing leave you,/With your unsovern'd haste (23)...Mam 
No,I assure you,/I : 


es 


Shall employ it a 11 in pious uses,/Founding of 
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/And now and then a church(24). Subtle: Gef you your stuff here again’ 
afternoon,/Your brass,your pewter,and your andirons...Mam.: The I may 
send my spits? Sub.:Yes ‚and your racks. Surly: And dripping pans,and 
pot-hangers,and hooks,/Shall he not?.../The egg's ordain'd by nature 
to that end,/And is a chicjen in potentia, Sub,: The same we say of le 
-ad and other metals,/Which would be gold,if they had time(26)./.../ 
Beside,who doth not see in daily practice/Art can beget bees,hornets, 
beetles,wasps,/Out of the carcasses and dung of creatures;/Yea,scorp- 
ions of an herb,being rightly placed?/...8mr.s .../...1'11 believe/Tha 
Alchemy is a pretty kind of game,/.../What else are all your terms,/ 
Whereon no one of your-writers 'grees with other?(27)/0f your elixir, 
your lac virginis ,/.../And then your red man,and your white woman, 
/With all your broths,your menstrues,and materials,/Pf piss and egg- 
shells,women's terms,man's blood,/.../And worls of other strange ing- 
redients,/Would burst a man to name? Sub.: And all these named}, /Intend 
-ing but one thing: which art our writers/Used to obscure their art 
(28). Sur.: Sir Epicure,/Yomr friend to use; yet still oth to be gully 
s/I do not like your philosophical bawds./Their stone is letchery en- 
ough to pay for,/Without this bait(30). Sub,: Sirrah,my varlet, stand 
you forth and speak to him,/Like aphilosopher... Face: Sir,putrefact- 
ion,/Solution,ablution,sublimation,/Cohobation,calcination,ceration, 
and/Fixation(33)...Sub.: How know you himfmercury]?#Face: By his visc- 
osity,/His oleosity,and his suscitability(34). Drugger: Sir,there is 
lodged,hard by me,/A rich young widow---/ Pace: Good! a bona roba? 
Druge: But nineteen,at the most(36). 
ACT IV 
Sc.1. Mammon: Into gold? Face: To gold and silver,sir, Mame: Silver I 
care not for. Face: Yes,sir,a little to give beggars. Mam.: Wherets th 
lady?952).../Now,Epicure,/Heighten $hyg@&getalk to her all in gold;/ 
Rain her as many ne Jove did drops/Unto his Dande; shew the so 
god a miser,/Compared with Mammon. What! the stone will dott./She shal 
feel gold,taste gold,hear gold,sleep gold;/Nay,we will concumbere gold 
...(53)./We'll therefore go withal,my girl,and live/In a free state, 
where we will eat our mullets,/Soused in high-country wines,sup pheas- 
ants' eggs,/And have our cockles boil'd in silver shalls;/Our shrimps 
to swim again,as when they liv'd,/In a rare butter made of dolphin's 
milW,/Whose cream does look like opals; and with\these/Delicate meats 
set ourselvs high for pleasure,/And take us downla gaïn,and then reneW 
/Our youth and strength with drinking the elixir,/And so enjoy a perp- 
ebmbÿy/O0f life and lust!(56) Subtle: Where I will shew you{Kastrilthe 
angry Boy] both the grammar,and logic,/And rhetoric of quarraelling... 
Surly [ disguised as a Spaniard]: Sefores,beso las manos a vuestras mer 
-cedes. Sub.: Eould you had stoop'd a little,and kist our anos!(59)... 
'Slud,he does look too fat to be a Spaniard. Face: Perhaps some Flemin 
or some Hollander got him/In d'Alva's time; count Egmont's bastard (60% 
Sc. iii. Mammon: That was my error, Subtle: Error!/Guilt,guilt,my son: 
give it the right name...(66). Face: O,sir,we are defeatedjaall the 
works/Are flown in fumo,every glass is burst;/Furnace, and all rent 
down!...Mame: O my voluptuous mind! I am justly punishéd...Sub.: O,the 
curst fruits of vice and lust!(67). we 
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ACT IV 
Sc.i. Edgeworth: Talk of him to have a soul! 'heart,if he have any 
more than a thing given him instead of salt,only to keep him from stin 
“king I'll be hang'd afore my time,presently(230). 
Sc.ii. Edgeworth: Yonder he is....so transported with vapours! (233). 
Sc.iii. Knockem: Cutting continue the vapours for a lift...(234). Cutt- 
ing:.Nay,it is no sufficient vapour neither... ke: Then it is a 
sweet vapour(235)....that vapour is too lofty(:36). Mrs Overdo: I 
cannot with modesty speak it out, but ee him}#Whit:...shweet 
Wrsh,help dis good brave voman to rn sanit be.+.Ursula: Let her 
sell her hood,and buy a spunge,with a pox to her! my vessel is employ- 
ed,sir. I have but one,and 'tis the bottom of an old bottle...Knockem: 
...close vapours...(238)...Brave vapours!...it is the vapour of spirit 
in the wife to cuckold now a days,as it is the vapour of fashion in th 
husband not to suspect. Your prying cat-eyed citizen is an abominable 
vapour(239)...Ursula: Help.help here! Knock.How now? what vapour's 
there?...Alice[beating Mrs Overdol: A mischief on you,they are a 
you are that undo us and take our trade from us,with your turks ta 
haunches...The poor common whores can have no traffic for the privy 
rich ones; your caps and hoods of velvet call away our customers, and 
lick the fat from us...Knock.: I'll provide you a coach to take the ai 
in...Every pettifogger's wife has ‘em; for first he buys a coach that 
he may marry,and then he marries that he may(240) be made cuckold in't 
s for if their wives ride not to their cuckolding,they do them no cred 
“it. "Hide and be hidden,ride and be ridden," says the vapour of exp- 
erience(241). 


fu ACT V 
Sc. iii; Knockem?Hysbana! an idle vapour...these are tedious vapours(25 
20. 
THE DEVIL IS AN ASS 
ACT I 
Sc.i. Satan,the great Devil: Hoh,hoh,hoh,hoh,hoh,hoh,hoh,hoh!---/To 
earth! and why to earth,thou foolish spirit? What wouldst thou do on 
earth? Pug,the less Devil: .../... Tao but ask my month,/Which every 
petty puisné devil has/@64 Sate: ...But you must take a body ready mad 
-e,Pug;/I can create you ‘Mone: nor shall you form/Yourself an airy one 
but become subject/To all impression of the flesh you take,/So far as/ 
human frailty. So,this morning,/There is a handsome cut-purse hang'd 
at Tyburn,/Whose spirit departed,you may enter his body:/... 
Sc.ii. Fitzdottrel:.../Would I might see the devill.../.../...May I 
prove a cuckold,/And that's the one main mortal thing I fear,/If I beg 
-in not now th think,the painters/Have only made him... (268)/.../... If 
he be not/At all,why are there conjurors?.../...?...Come yet,/Good Bee 
~lzebub...(269)/No,friend,my number's full. I have one servant,/Who is 
my all,indeed; and from the broom/Unto the brush: for just so far I 
trust him./He is my wradrbbe-man,my cater,cook,/Butler,and steward: 1 
looks unto my horse;/And helps to watch my wife.../.../Your shoe's not 
cloven,sir,you are whole hoof'd, Pug? Sir,that's popular error(270)... 


\siHttipol:.. 6/7 saw her once; but so,as she hath stuck/Still in my view 
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gad/Deep in the eyes,she hardly leaves the tan 71). Fitz, 
: ../Which of you is it,is so mere idolater/To my wife's beauty,and so 
very prodißal/Unto my patience,that,for the short parley/Of one swift 
hour's quarter,with my wife,/He will depart with(let me see) this 
cloke here,/The price of folly?...(272)/.../...e'tis only,sir,you say, 
/To speak unto my wife? Wit.: Only to speak to her. Fitz.: And in my 
presence? „..And in my hearing?/.../Speak what you list; that time is 
yours; my right/I have departed with: but not beyond/A minute,or a 
second,look for.../.../...1 forbid all lip-work. Wit.: I am not eager 
at forbidden dainties:/Who covets unfit things,denies himself. Fitze: 
o../...I'11 have no touches therefore,/Nor takings by the arms,nor ten 
-der circles/Cast 'bout the waist,but all be done at distance./.../I 
do defend them any thing like action./But talk,sir,what you will(273). 
#éiiii. Wittipol: ...That you are the wife/To so much klasted flesh,as 
scarce hath soul,/Instead of salt,to keep it sweet (276% ../But ere | 
your spring be gone,enjoy it. Flowers,/Though fair,are oft but of one 
morning; think,/All beauty doth not last until the autumn;/You grow 
old while I tell you this;.../.../What do you answer,lady? Fezdottrel: 
Now ths sport comes./Let him still wait,wait,wait; while the watch 
goes,/And the time runs,wifel Wit.: How! not any word? (277)/.../Let me 
take warrant,lady,from your silence,/Which bver is interpreted consent 
/To make your, answer for you... Fitz.: No,n®,no,nof* Wit.:[Speaks for’ 
the Lady]: Trth,sir,'tis more than true nat you have utter'd/Of my 
unequal and sd sordid match here,/...(278)2 
ACT II 
<--Se.ii. ze The Devil is an ass! fool'd off,and beaten!(293). Fitzdott 
, rel: .../...1 do not love this hum about you,/A flp-b}own wife is not 
so proper: in!...f'Slight,if you strike me,l will strike your mistress 
Strikes Mrs Fitz. and leads her out]. Wittipol: O! I could shoot mÿne 
yes at him for that now,/Or leave my teeth in him,were they cuckold's 
bane,/Enough to kill him(295)... 
ACT III 
Sc.i. Meercraft: But groan,and have your courtesies come from you/Like 
a hard stool,and stink! A man may draw your teeth out easier than your 
money (305) 
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ACT V 5 
Sc.i. Ambar: To give my body a little evacuation--- Meercraft: Well, 
N and you went to a whore?9332)....Amb.: But when 1 waked,to put on my 
; gig hes,a suit/I made new for thdaction,it was gone,/And al my money 
Y .1% 
WT" gerii. Pug: O call me home again,dear chief,and put me/To yoking foxes 
N Hilkins of he-goats,/Pounding of water in a mortar,laving/The sea dry’ 
\ ‚with a nut-shell, gathering all//The leaves are fallen this autumn, 
X drawing farts/Out of dead bodies,making ropes of sand,/Catching .the 
“ winds together in a net,/liustering of ants,and numbering atoms; + 1332 
Sc.iii. Meercraft: The laudable us of forks,/Brousht into custom here, 
as they are in Italy,/To the sparing of napkins(336). 
Sc.v. Shackles: He's gone,sir,now/And left us the dead body; but with- 
al,sir,/Such an infernal stink and steam behind,/You cannot see St 
Pulchre's steeple eae smelltas far as Ware,as the wind lies,/By 


this time,sure(345). x 5 
BEA ba A Dick y 6 atric thane f 14 Mache nélaten nee der al 
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- THE STAPLE OF NEWS d 
Induction: Gossip Mirth: ...we are persons of quality,I assure you,anı 
women of fashion,and come to see and to be seen....They say,It's merr: 
-y when gossips meet(347)....Prologue: Cry you mercy,you never did 
wrong,but with just cause(378). 

‚ACT I 
Sc.i. Fashioner: An office,sir,a brave young office set up; (351)... 
Thomas(Barber): Newly erected/Here in the house,almost on the same 
floor,/Where all the news of all sorts Bhall be ‘bpught, and there be 
examined,and then register'd,/And so be &ssued under the seal of the 

_Softice,/As Staple News; np other news be current(352). Pennyboy juni- 
or: ..eI think this suot/Has made me wittier than I was. Fash.: Belie 
-ve it,sir,/.../The tailor makes the man: I speak by experience/Of my 
own customers. I have had gallants,/Both court and country,would have 
fool'd you up/In a new suit,with the best wits in being,/And kept 
their speed as long as their clothes lasted/Handsome and neat; but 
then as they grew out/At the elbows again,or had a stain or spot,/ 
They have sunk wretchedly(354). Pennyboy Canter: Seel/The difference ! 
!twixt the covetous and the prodigall/The covetous man never has mone: 
and/The prodigal will have none shortly!(356). > 
Sc.ii. Cymbal: .../And here I have my several rolls and files/Of news 
by the alphabet,and all put up/Under their heads. Peje: But those 
too subdivided? Cym.: Into authentical,and apocryphal--- Fitton: Or 
news of doubtful credit,as barbers! news---Cym.: And tailors’ news,poi 
-ters! and watermen's news./.../I have the mws of the season---(357) 
Fit,: As vacation-news,/Term-news,and Christmas-news. Cym.; And news 
of faction. Fit.: As the reformedSnews; Protestant-news... Peje: Why, 
methinks,sir,if the honest common people/Will be abused,why should noi 
they have their pleasure,/In the believing lies are made for them;/ 
As you in the office,making them yourselves? Fit.: O,sir! it is the 
printing we oppose. Cym.: We not forbid that any news be made,/But 
that it be printed; for when news is printed(358),/It leaves,sir,to 
be news; while 'tis but written--- Fit.: Tho’ it be ne'er so false,it 
runs news still. Peje: See divers men's opinions! unto some/The very 
printing of 'em makes them news.../.../Sir,I admire/The method of 
your place: all things within't/Are so digested,fitted,and composed,/ 
As it shews Wit had married Order(359). 

ACT II 
Sc.i. Almanac: .../You will have the nernia fall down again/Into your 
scrotum,and I shall be sent for:/I will remember then,thab,and your 
Tistula/In ano,I cured you of. Pennÿ#P9#yS88i9r: Thank your dog-leech 

_Dcraftl/They were wholesome piles afore you meddled with them(373), 
Pennyboy junior: .../I shook for fear,and yet I danced for joy,/I had 

such motions as the sun-beams make/Against a wall,or playing on a 

water}/Or trembling vapour of a boiling potŸ.../They all kiss close, 

get stuck to my lips(379). 
à ACT III 

Sc.i. Nathaniel: They write from Libtzig(reverence for your ears)/The 

art of drawing farts out of dead bodies Is by the brotherhood of the 


a 
if 


Rosie Cross/#roduced unto perfection,in so sweet/And rich a tin - 
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Fitton: As there is no princess/But may perfune her chamber with the 
extraction. Pennybo uniors There's for you,princess[Pecuniall!Penny- 
boy Canter: What,a fart for her? Peje: I mean the spirit(387)....2 Cus 
-tomer; Have you any news from the Indies? any miracle/Done in Japan 
by the Jesuits,or in China?(337) Nath.: No,but we hear of a colony of 
cooks/To be set ashore on the coast of America,/For the conversion of 
the cannibals,/And making them good eating Christians (335)...Wax: When 
lderman Security]says nothing,/But twirls it Cthe chain]thus. Statu 
A moving oratory! Band: Dumb rhetoric,and silent eloquence!/As the 
fine poet™says(390). 
Sce2. Pennyboy senior: ...I am mad with this time's manners./.../(394) 
...a just anger,as this is,/Puts life in man. Who can endure to see/ 
The fury of men's gullets,and their groins? (395) 
AcT IV 
Sc.i. Pennyboy Canter: My egg-chin'd laureat here...(407). 
ACT V 
Sc.ii. Pennyboy Canter: .../The use of things is all,and not the store 
:/Surfeit and fulness have kill'd more than famine./The sparrow with 
his little plumage flies,/While the proud peacock,overcharg'd with pen, 


/Is fain to sweep th EFOUNS with his grown train,/And load of feather 
(424). A DA 5 
pu THE NEW INN 6 


i. Host: AndfFlylspeaks a little,tainted,fly-blown 

fAfter the school, Lord Beaufort: Of Stratford o! the Bowf447).\/Pruden- 
ces.../It is not now,as wien plain Prudence liv'd,/And reach'd her 
ladyship--- Host: The chamber-pot. Prue: The looking-glass,mine host 
(451). Lovel: Who would be rich to be so soon undone?/The beggar's 
best is wealth he doth not know;/Bm@,but to shew it him,inflames his 
want. Host: Two hours at height! Lov.: That joy is too,too narrow,/W 
Would bound a love so infinite as mine;/And being past,leaves an eter- 
nal loss./.../Better be never happy,than to feel/A little of it,and 

De lose it ever(457). 

; ACT IV. Sc.iii. Prudence: We all look'd for a lady,/A dutchess,or a 
countess at the least. Stufflthe tailor]: She's my own lawfully begott 
-en wife,/In wedlock: we have been coupled now seven years i) ...Pin- 
nace: Nay,it shall out,since you have call'd me wife,/And openly dis- 
ladied me: Though I am discountess'd(477)/I am not yet dis-countenanc- 
ed. These shall see/.../ It is a foolish trick,madam,he has;/For thoug 
he be your tailor,he is my beast3/I may be bold with him,and tell his 
story./When he makes any fine garment will fit me,/Or any rich thing t 
that he thinks of price,/Then must I put it on,and be his countess,/Be 
-fore he carry it home unto the owners./A coach is hired,and four hor- 
sg; he runs/In his velvet jacket thus,to Rumford,Croyden,/Hounslow,or 
Barnet,the next bawdy road:/And takes me out,carries me up,and throws 
me/Upon a bed--- a rangul: Peace, thou inmodest womanl---/She glor- 
des in the bravery o prices „..Lord Beaufort: A fine species/Of forni- 
cating with a man's own wife,/...Host: The very figure of pre-occupat- 
ion/In all his customers! best clothes. Lord Latimer: He lies/With his 
own succuba,in all your names(478). Lovel: .../I will go catch the 
wind first in a sieve,/Weigh smoak,and measure shadows;plough the wat- 
er,/And sow my hopes there,ere I stay in love(485 
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ACT V.Sc.i. Lady Frampul: .../...rich garments only fit/The parties 
they are made for; they shame others./How did they shew on goody tail- 
or's back?/Like a caparison for a sow,God save us!/Thy putting 'em on 
hath purged and hallow'd them/From all pollution meant by the mechanic 
/«.../They have no taint in them/Now of the tailor. Prudence: Yes,of S 
his wife's hanches,/Thus thick of fat; I smell them,of the say(488)... 
Lord Beaufort:.../A bed,the genial bed! a bracé of boys,/... ue,my 
cod-piece point,and all(491)...Host: There's somewhat yet, (Pep fake 
four thousand pound! that's better,/Than sounds the proverb,four are 


legs in a bed(595). 
THE MAGNETIC LADY 

Induction: Bpy: We have divers that drive that trade,now; poets,poeta- 
ccios,poetasters,poetitos(505)...Probee: Not the faeces,or grounds of 

your people... (506) 

ACT II.Sc.i: Pleasance: Store is no sore,young mistress(520). Polish: 

.../The gentlewoman,I do, fear,is leaven'd. Rut: Leaven'd! what's that/ 
Poll: Puft,blown,an't please your worship./.../&he swells,and so swell 


Wee eh Ruta: Give her vent,/If she do swell. A gimlet must be had; 


/It is a tympanites she is troubled ee Compass: How they are 


scattred! Capt.Ironside: Run away like cimic nto the crannies of a 
rotten bed-stead(530) d 
ACT III. Sc.iv. Bias:Sir,the corruption of one thing in nature,/Is hel 
the generation of another (541% 

ACT IV. Sc.i. Bias: ...you here brought me/Unto my lady's,and to woo 


a wife,/Which since is proved a crack'd commodity:/She hath broke bulk 
too soon. Sir Moth Interest: No fault of mine,/If she be crack'd in 
pieces,or broke round(540)...Bias:...And matrimony,quasi matter of mon 
-ey (549). 
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Auch Ai von denjenigen nämlich---kurz,man versteht mj Wer es darf 
hebe den ersten Stein gegen ihn auf! Ich meinesteils gedenke es nicht zu 
tun. Ich traf ihn auf dem Dampfboot,mit dem ich auf einer Schweizerreise 
über den Zuger See fuhr(5). Ich konnte lang nicht einschlafen,horte mein 
-en Wandnachbar in sein Zimuer treten,sich auskleiden und zu Bett legen. 
Das Haus war so hörsem,dass selbst das Nagen einer Maus im Nebenzimmer 
meinem Ohre nicht entging. Den unbekannten Bewehner desselben hielt ich 
fur längst eingeschlafen,als ich die Worte vernahms "Ach,es fängt an!" 
.Was denn auch wipklich anfing,war ein scharfes Husten and häufiges 
starkes REAR und Spucken,das,von tiefen Seufzern ünterbrochen,zu 
meiner ci gengn, Qual wohl eine Stunde dauerte,dann aber einem fürchter- 
lichen Schnarchen Platz machte u" ganzen Register ei . Orgel sich b 
hin und her bewegte,oft von stdssenden,plötzlich abschna den Tönen 
und nirgen Pause unterbrochen,worin der musikalische Schläfer nach Atem 
zu ringen schien....Endlich schlief-ich doch selbst ein,freilich nur,um 
sehr ‘rth geweckt zu MW ad zwar durch ein Auf- und Abgehen meines 


Nachbars,das mit,Geräuéchen wechselte,aus denen auf ein ungedyldiges 
Suchen in Schubl Vaden, auf Tischen,in allen Geraten des Zimmers ‘sch iesser 


musste. Das Laufen,Stobern wurde immer heftiger,ein en: das 
diese wilden lewegungen zuerst leis begleitete,wurde li and lauter 
und ging danain wütende Ausrufungen,endlich in einen cc von Fluchen 


über,tie in der Tat nicht christlich,vielmehr raser, beidnisch zu 
nennen Waren und von einem wütenden Stampfen und Wette egleitet wurd- 
en....Ich kleidete mich flüchtig an,klopfte an seiner Tur und trat,in 
meiner Aufregung die(15) Form ver hlassigend,ins Peng ohne He 
"Herein" zu warten. Mit Jernsprül enden Augen seep of A Gesicht “EE, 
Bewohner auf mich zu,er schien mich an der Ke pack zu wollen..s.d 
E. schrie mit ponneri ed A Brille,meine Brille! Die Kanaille hat : 
sith wieder einmal verkroc ---von Schlissel,iem kleien Teufel ‚vorerst 
nicht zu reden!" "Also Ihre Brille suchen Sie? Ist dies Objekt es wert, 


Act. ass man in solche Wut gerate? " Er wollte gegen mich auffahren,fasste 
Ward. /sic diesmal wieder,seh mich an und sagtes a ten 
Hant el? Prroptzte er?" "Was soll das?" " euljch träumte mir schrecklich- 


erweise,ich habe eine Frau; ich lachte ME dass sie die Zeitung un- 
aufgeschnitten lese un! jahrelang eine Sc a fe dulde,die nicht geht. 
Hierauf hielt sie mir eine Geduldpredigt und verlangte,ich solle zur 
Übung cie Augen? en meinem Rock statt Knopflöcher und Knöpfe Schraub 
-en und Schraubenmütter tragen,die sich ja ganz elegant von blau angel- 
aufenen Metall herstellen liessen,oder auch Pfröpfe,und ich konne jedes 
-mal,wenn ich den Rock öffnen Mar, Les mit einem Schraubenschlüssel ,«: 
diese mit einen ZILPP sicher aufnfächen.-——0 was! ein Weib ist fähig, 
uber einen Schrank einen Tenvich so zu legen,dass er über die oberste 
Schublade(i6) überhfingt und,sooft deise gezogen und geschlossen wird 
sich einklemmt! Mein \err,das Weib hag Zeit für den Kanppmit dem che 
Ob jekt,sie lebt in ciesem Kampi,er ist ihr Element; ein Mann darf und 
soll keine Zeit hierfür haben,er braucht seine Geduld auf für das,was & 
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lencer lettel,nichtswürdiger Knopf oder Knäuel eines l!andels,Lorgnetten- 
schnur,die sich um meinen Westenknopf wickelt, just,wenn,es auf der Eisen- 
bahn aufs ausserste eilt,einen klein gedruckten Fahrpfan nachzusehen,ich 
hab ja keine Zeit,keine Zeit fur euch! Und wenn ich tausend Blutigel an 
die Ewigkeit setze,sie ziehen mir nicht eine Sekunde Zeit fur euch heres: 
aus!"...Er schoss wütend im Zimmer hin und her und ergoss eine Flut von 
Schimpfwörtern auf die oleh Brille. Ich, suchte NA am Boden her- 
um; ich hob ein paar Hemden auf,die bt ile gy ze faust umherlagen,und 
mein Blick fiel auf ein Mausloch in einem Bretterspaits; ich ubte darin 
etwas schimmern zu sehen,strengte mein Augenran,die sich einer guten Seh- 
kraft erfreuen,und die Entdeckung war gemacht....Er stierte hin,erkannte 
die, vermissten Gläser und beganns "Sehen Sie recht hin! Fenmerken Sie den 
Hohn,die teufliche Schade AR © in(17) diesem rein démonischen Glas- 
klick! lieraus mit dem ertap»ten Ungeheyer!"...Er hielt sie in die Höhe, 
liess sie von da fallen,rief mi reale Stimme: "Todesurteil! Supplic 
~ium!" hob den Fuss und zertrat sie mit dem Absadg,dass das Glas in klein 
-en Splittern und Staub umherflog. "Ja, jetzt haben Sie aber keine Brille’, 
sagte ich nach einer Pause des Staunens. "Wird sich finden,diese Teufels- 
bestie wenigstens hat ihre Strafe fur jahrelange unbeschreibliche Bos— 
heit..%." Er zog seine Uhr heraus; es war eines der ordineneien,in der Se 
Tat gemeingten ‚Produkte der horigischen Industri sgenz Zwiebel. "Statt 
diese redlichen,treuen Wesens}, fuhr er fort,"fungierte früher eine gold- 

ne Repeti dır; sie vergalt/dieseg Opfer jahraus,jahrein mit Tücken 


7 Sich verstec en,üläser zerkrachen so viele,dass es mich b n’ Bett- 
‚„elstab gebracht hatte,entlich setzte sie sich mit dem Hak goldenen 

Uhrenkette in Einverstandnis,in REIN a «Das Tendenziöse,was im 0b- 

PéhruieKt überhaupt liegt...das Tendenziose spricht sich so offenkundig i er 

-ef Galgenphysiognomie den dini aus,dass man im Umgang mit: diesem hämischen 

AN Gesichtern leicht unvorsic tie wird, A%Ganz umgekehrt verhält es sich bei 
so manchen anderen Objekten. Wer sollte zum beispiel einem simplen Knopf 
seine(1s) Ver MARIA à ansehen?...Ich liess mich geg alle meine Grund- 
sëtze zur Teilnahme an einem Hochzeits us zer hang eine grosse silt 
-erne Platie,bedeckt mit mehrerlei Zuspeisen,kalı vor mich zu stehen; ich 
bemerkte gg BSS sie sich etwas über den Tischrand herefs gegen meine 
Brust hergeschoben hatte; einer Dame,meiner Nachbarin,fällt die Gebel zu 
Boden,ich will sie aufheben,ein Knopf meines Rockes hatte sich mit teufl 
-ischer List uns r den Rand de Platte gemacht,hebt sie,wie ic chnell eu 
aufstehe, jah empor,der ganze Plunder,den sie trug Sosseh,Bingenachted all 
„er Art,zum Teil dunkelrote Flüssiskeit,ro pal if lisasti, tohienst 
uber den Tisch,ich will noch retten,schmeisse eine Weinflache um,sie 
strömt ihren Inhalt ‘uher das weisse Hochzeitskleid der Braut zu meiner 
Linken,ich trete per Nachbarin rechts heftig auf dig Jee in anderer, 
der helfend einfreifen “gb SS eine Gemüseschüsse seti critter sein 
Glas um---oh,es Alfr ein Hallo,eine ganzes Donnerwetier,kurz,ein echt trag 
-ischer Falls die zerbrechliche Welt alles Bndlichen überhaupt schien in 
Scherben gehen zu wollen....Per Haken schlich in einer Nacht über das 
Tischehen,worauf ich dig,Vhr achtsau gelegt, PERL, infiber nach dem Bett, 
nestelte sich in eine Naht des(19) Kissentiberzuge ein,das Kissen war mir 
überflüssig,ich hob es rasch und warf es an das Fussende des Dettes, tie 
Uhr natürlich mit; in einem prächtigen Rof@® schwang sie sich an die 
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Wand und fiel mit zersplittertem Glase nieder. Es war ge e Ich zertrat 
sie feierlich wie diese Verbrecherin voor Kobil rab dabei eir 
-en Ton von sich,einen Pfiff wie eine verfolgte Maus,ich kann schwören, 
dass es ein Laut war,der nicht im u" physikalischen Natur liegt 
°...Bemerken Sie den Ausdruck von Liederkeit in diesen schlichten Zug- 
en; seit zwanzig Jahren dient sie mir—-unberufen,unberufen!---kreu und 
chiens = goldene Uhrkette hat jetzt mi Bedierér,der Haken wurde 
zu scHmächVollem Tod in dey Kloake verdammt(20)....Wer kann nun daran de 
denken,wer auf die Ver ng Konmen,wer so übermenschliche Vorsicht üben 
solche Tucke des Objekts zu vermeiden! Und dszu lebe ich! An solches 
hundische Suchen muss ich meine arme,kostbare Zeit vershwenden! Suchen, 
suchen und widder suchen! Man_s nicht_s soundso lang hat A. où 
-er B. gelebt,neins Te Physik eig 
entl iek Netachysik ist,Lehre von Geistereich. Das heisst,ich vermte, 
ass...das ist die allgemeine Tendenziositätzdie Animositätcdes Objekts, 
des sogenannten Korpers,was die bisherige Physik geistlos mit Namen wies 
1 Gesetz der Schwere ,Statik und dergleichen bezeichnet hat,whrend es viel- 
| mehr aus Einwohnung böser Geister herzuleiten ist(26)....Animos,haben Si 
-e denn auch nur schon beobachtet,wie das fallende Papierklatt uns ver- 
höhnt? Sind sie nicht wahrhaft graziös,die Spottbewegungen,womit es hin 
und her flattert? Sagt nicht jeder Zug miba lagiert eleganter Frivolität 
s doch noch gewonnen!? Oh, das Objekt lauert. h setze mich nach Erüh- 


stück frisch,wohlgemut an die Arbeit,ahne den Feind nicht. Ich tuhke ein 


zu schreiben,schreibe: Härchen in der Feder,demit beginnt es. Der ” 


Teufel will nicht heraus,ich beflecke die Finger mit Tinte,ein Flecken k 
; kommt außyPapier,--—-dann muss ich ein Blatt suchen...und so weiter und s 
| so weiter....Von Tagesanbruch bis in die spate al, o ENE irgendein 
Mensch um den Weg ist,denkt das Objekt auf Unerten,auf Tucke. Man muss 
mit ihm umgehen wie der Tierbanff&r mit der Bestie,wenn er sich in ihr- 
&’gewagt hat,,..So lauert alles Objekt,Bleistift,Feder Tinten- 
Papier Zigo pulas,Lampe —alles,alles auf den Augenblick,wo man 
ii oht achtgibt. Aber um Gottes willen,wer kann's durchführen? Wer hat 
‚Zeit? Und wie der Tiger im ersten Moment,wo er sich unbeobachtet sieht 
2» mit Wutsprung auf cen ge epee atiirzt,so das verfluchte Ob jekt(27) 
orden ts cg Mensch „sen, will,halten die Teuf- 
el ein Skumenisches Konzil „——Vorschlage—-Anträge ‚„Amendements-— zum Ex- 
empel: Antrags Hühnerauge ,Awenremenbé unter dem Nagel; oder Antrags Grim 
men auf der Eisenbahn,Amendements in Gesellschaft einer Dame; Antrags 
schlecht Wetters Amendements zerrissene Schuh und die neuen zu eng. Poch 
nicht imier weltet & \wgreszive Form. Das Objekt liebt in seinem Teufels- 
humor namentlich das Verschlupfspiel...Zum Beispiel rotbraunes Brillen- 
fut€@fal versteckt sich auf totbraunem Möbel: doch Yaupttücke des Obj- 
ekts is,an den Rand kriechen und sich da von der Hohe fallen lassen...." 
i Wir hören...ein kleines Geräusch von cer Seite des dritten Gastes her, 
sahen ihn hastig unter den Tisch fahren unc mit einem körper in der 
Hand wieder auftauchen,ien er mit grossem Schrecken und darauf folgender 
| Wehmt betrachtete. Es war sein zuerst mit Butter,dann mit Honig ebenso 
| korrekt gestrichenes als korrekt geschnittenes Brotfjun! dasselbe war— 


| "natürlich" würde A.E.sagen-—auf die gestrichene Seite gefallen(28) 7° 
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"Jetzt will zusammen,was nicht zusammengehort. Kenne Sie eine der verfl- 
uchtes Formen: das Mitgehen? Wenn so ein liebeyswürdiges Elatt,das 
zum Wot Oss gehort,beim Ordnen, Auf b AEn aey TE erst an Fazikel Z 
hinkriecht und mit hinein in des Schubfach schlüpft und sich über Tag,Wo 
-che oder Jahr nicht finden,sich suchen lässt unter Verzweiflung,Wut,Ren: 
-nen bis zum Wahnsinn?(29)...Haben Sie schon im Schopenhauer gelesenf" 
Der Philosoph des Nihilismus und Pessimismus war damals(35) noch sehr we 
-nig bekannt(36). "Sehen Sie,die Deutschen können das Glück und die Gro- 
sse nicht recht vertragen. Ihre Art Idealität ruht auf Sehnsucht. Wenn 
sie's einmal haben---vielleicht erleben wir's,geben Sie acht,---und nun 
nichts mehr zu sehnen ist,so werden sie frivol werden,die Hände reiben 
und sagens unseretHeere haben's ja besorgt,seien wir jetzt recht gemeine 
Genuss- und Geldhunde mit ausgestreckter “pean, a Die Natur ist 
das Produkt eines Urwesens weiblichen Geschlechts. Dieses höchst geniale 
reizvolle,hochst gütige und zugleich höchst leichtsinnige und damonische 
höchst grausame Weib habe sich mit Legionen böser Geister verbündet,die 
sich im Urschlamm(67) erzeugten. Man solle zusehen,ob nicht alles Tun an 
und Hervorbringen der Natur weibartig sei. So leicht,als die Weiber empf 
Ligen, schaffe sie; so ohne alles Nachdenken,wie ein begabtes Weib geist 
-volle Pläne entwickle,quellen aus ihrer Hand¢ die unendlichen Formen 
hervor; so geschmackvoll und eitel,aks das Weib sich aufputze,schmicke 
sie ihre Wesen....sie Nahre ,pflege ,sorge ,heile ,wie nur ein Weib es konne 
dann aber sei sie plötzlich total gedankenlos,absolut vergesslich,ganz 
# dumm wie oft das geistreichste Weib,ja eine reine Gans...."So verg- 
"isst sie,dass sie einen Frühling voll Blütenherrlichkeit hat sprossen 
dpmt;lessen,macht den ganzen Spass mit einem Nachtfrost hin ven are eig 
#.F -enen Produkte,lasst ihre geliebten Kinder verhungern,versc Due 
Fhfrieren; sie flösst der liermtter Ge zörtlichste Liebe für ihre Jungen 
If ein und leitet den Bärenvater,den Kater an,sie zu fressen; sie gibt dem 
1032, besten aller Tiere,dem sehr en Tiere,wie Platon es nennt, 
(274, dem Hunde,die Hundswut zur Mitg und macht ihn zum Scheuel und Greuel 
7 der Menschen,die er liebt und die ihn lieben; sie is misslaunisch, widerw. 
ren just wie die Weiber und wirft neben ihre um ebilde das War 
Yin, Henschwein, lie Kröte,den Bendwurm,die Läugg ‚Flöhe ‚Wan? n(68).. . „Macht 
das Weib eine rechte Teufelei,un n 10 the nun vor,so pflegt sie 
“zu sagen,es sei nicht mit Uberlegung geschehen, Das is denn auch ganz wa! 
wahr: eine Bosheit,so raffiniert,wie sie der Mann nur mit angestrengtem 
„Denken ersinnen könnte,bringt des Weib ohne alles Nachdenken im Augenbl& 
Rick fertig,satanisch schuldhaft ganz unschuldig....Es ist viel zu mild, 
u. die Natur ein allgemeines Wechselmordsystem zu nennetman soll bedenken, 
puise die Tiere ihr Opfer nicht einfach mordern, sondern zum Überfluss,zur 
reinen Wollust stundenlang,tagelang martern; wissen Sie,das die Raben 
einen feineren Leckerbissen nicht kennen als die Augen eines jungen Has- 
en?...In Norwegen sah ich in einem Fjord einen (ri tundeal aug wie 
toll aus dem Wasser euporschnellen,ich erzählte(69) es einem Schiffer,th 
der fragte mich,ob ich nicht an seiner,Brust zwei schwarze Körper bemer 
habe,...; es sei eine Art kleinere Haie,die immer paarweise schwimsen, 
denen die Brüste des weiblichen Walfischeg die höchste Delikatesse seien 
die sich darin festbeissen und nicht ablassen,bis das ganze weiche Organ 
aus seinem tiefsten Sitz heraussenagt sei; das könne tagelang,nächtelang 


was 
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Wollen Sie dagegen eine Aakre Barsdie,das heisst eine solche,die den 
Konflikt der Konflikte,den des Menschen mit den Geistern,behandel t? Eine 
Tragödie,die aus der Meuschenge sfgithte den wahren Inhalt destilliert 
hat? Eine Trarödie,aus der wir die echte Lehre vom Mitgefühl mit dem 
armen Sterblichen entHelmen,cie echte Humanität schöpfen’ sollen? Eine 
fragddie,deren wahren Bedeutung doch bis heute noch srôblish verkannt 
ist? Ich kenne,derf ehe agen,die ganze Literatur über Shakespeares Othe- 
110(72)..." Eine pfahl Be eschichte. "Sind Sie denn auch ein Dichter?" 
" das will ich doch,glauben! Wenn anders werden denn die Geister so 
placken un! schinden einen Dichter?"(79). Es war etwa zwei Monate spe 
-ter,als ein Paket an mich kam mit dem Poststemnel Venedig(92). Der 
Besuchs Eine Pfhaldorfgeschichte von -E. (93-287). 
Frau Hedwig: "Ich bin der Eulenspiegel ,'sagte er einmal,'der heult,wa 
wann's lustig berga geht.' Als der Tag von Sedan kam,rief er,sichtber 
den Jubel der Seele untercruckends ‘Ach Gott,ach Gott! So viel Gluck 
_Nertragen die Deutschen nicht!’ Schliesslich folgte das klare Worts ‘Wir 
werden unser Ziel erreichen,aber von so viel ungewohntem Gelingen auch 
: TR, š Te ; : 
einen schlimmen Eu ze avon tr PET cer Tempel, aufgebaut ist,gebt 
acht,wie sich die Falscher,Kramer, er; Mac ASE breit darin einnist- 
en werden? !(302)... begegnete auf der Landstrasse einem Fuhrmann,der 
mit grausamen Hiebén cp Pferd misshandelte. Es war ein 
Mensch,den er einst als Vogt wegen derselben Roheit scharf bestraft hat 


-te, Zuerst ermahnt er ihn ruhig,bekommt darauf eine rohe Antwort,und 
, ? 


ser Barbar haut nur noch wilder auf das Tier los. Einhart entreisst ihm 
die Geissel,sie raufen,der Fuhrmann vermag ihn nicht zu Uberwaltigen, 
zieht sein Messer und versetzt dem Pferd mehrere Stiche; jetzt haut A. 
E. mit der entrissenen Peitsche auf den Wüterich ein,dieser springt wie 
ein Tiger gegen ihn,und das Messer fährt ihm in die Hufte..."(303). Wir 
waren an den Kirchhof gekommen und gingen an der Werkstätte eines Grab- 
malkunstlers vorbei. "Gerade recht," sagte der Assessor,"treten wir ein- 
en Augenblick ein." Er zeigte mir in der Ecke des Hofes eine Marmorplati 
-es "Da,sehen Sie die Inschrift on!" Sie lautete(312): "Hier ruht/nach/ 
...jahrigem redlichem Kampfe/gegen des/Albert Einhart,veiland Vogt,fernt 
-erhin nur Mensch,/geboren den 1.Juli 1815,gestorben den..." Ich ahnte 
dunkel ‚was die Lucke bedeuten mochte....Der Assessor kam zu Hilfe..."Es 
sollte heissen: ‘Hier ruht nach (so und so viel)—jahrigen redlichem Kamy 
-fe gegen das verfluchte Objekt und so weiter'..."(313). Heide Papier- 
ungeheuer trugen sie sehr schon in Fraktur geschriebene Überschrift; 
SYSTEM DES HARMONISCHEN WELTALLS(331)....Tierauf folgt die Einteilung ur 
und lautet alsos l. Hauptarten der Teufel. A. Innere Teufel: Schleimhau- 
te ‚Zunge „Kilgle ‚Lunge ‚Zwerchfell ‚iagen,Gedärme ‚Blase ‚Gelenke, ehnen,Nerv 
-en,Gehirn,Augen,Nase ‚Ohren, Haut,Hals,Rücken,Arme ‚Finger Kreuz Be ine ‚Zei 
-en,Nagel(233)....B. Äussere Teufel. a. Unorganisches und unabgestorbene 
organische Stoffes Luft,Wind,Licht,Finsternis,Nebel ‚Wasser,Regen,Schnee, 
Eis,Erde,Morast,Pfützen,Staub,Sand (334) Steine ‚Gruben,Holzpflöcke ,Stroh- 
halnme,Dorne,Herchen,Schreibfedern,Sägmehl ‚Eisenfeilspäne. b. Artefakte: 
Brillen,Haken,Nägel ‚Uhren,Zundhölzchen,Kerzen,Lampen,Münzen,Stiefelknect 
-te ,Schnure ‚Bändel ‚Beinkleider,Hosenträger ‚Knöpfe ‚Knopflöcher ‚Rockhänge- 
schleife,Hut,Armlöcher,Schuhe ‚Stiefel,Galoschen,!iesser,üebel „Löffel, Tell 
-er,Schüsseln mit Suppe und anderen,Papier,linte,Böden besonders Parkett 
-böden,Trepnen,Tfüren,Schlosser ‚Wände ‚Fenster ‚Kandeln,Fussbänke ‚Wagen 
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speziell Eisenbahnwägen. c. Pflanzen: Blatt, Stengel ‚Zweig,Ast,Stamu,Wurz- 
eln,Kirschen-,frauben-und andere Kerne, Erbs:n.,Pohnenfasern,Spitzgras,lre 
-nnesseln. d. Tiere: Insekten, Vögel ‚Mäuse ‚Rind ,Pferd,Hunde ‚Katzen,Hasen, 
Rehe Hirsche ,Ross,Elefant,Würmer,Fische ,Gritene €. Menschens Kinder „Fraue 
-en,Männer,Greise,Stäande(besonders vi ehmeX335)..,..11. Aktionen. A. Der 
inneren Teufel: Kratzen,Kitzeln,Niese aston. EE het der Nases.. 
NS, Kolik...Schwindel...#ehlgreifen,l'ehl schlagen,Fehltreten. {.Fehl sp Eee 
— ‚Mit, sich reden,Im Schlaf sprechen. .. Ee, er, fusgeren Teufels utsehen, 
Aa var Fallın...(325),;58 mmen,Ankle ER ten 7B. Regenschirn, 
forage actu) e es «Ce Kombinierte Aktionen oder Haufungens ...Husten und Hexen 
“s€huss vereinigt(Beisatz: "so dass bei jedem Hustenstoss ein Schmerz 
durchs Kreuz geht,als führe ein glühendes Bajonett hinein")...Katarrh und 
Kolik(Beisatz: für letztere roter Wein verordnet,für ersteren verboten), 
| konik auf der Eisenbahn. Hui vom Xind fortgerollt gleichzeitig eine Gal+ 
osche vom Fuss verloren,auch sumniert’ mit Umstrupfen des Schirms,etwa ub- 
Ñ erdies mit Hinunterfallen der Pri (337)...."Da bitte mich eine deutsche 
e in Mailand,sie mit belehrenden Winken für ihre weitere Reise auszurüs 
eben. Bereitwilling nenne ich ihr gute Gasthöfe,gebe ihr den wertvollen 
Rat,nie anders als mit genügend ausfetretehem Schuhwerk zu reisen und so 
veiii ‚nie sieht mich verblüfft und verstimmt an und gesteht dann ihre 
Enttäuschung. Durme Menschen! Jetzt meinen die,ich werde mit ästhetischen 
Ehrasen---'Italiens ewig blauer(353) Himzel———entzickendes Panorama-— Per 
-le der Plastik—--sottliches Gemalde"---und derlei loslegen-——Donnerweite 
er! Wer kann Schönes sehen,Schönes fühlen,wenn ihn ein /lühnerauge brennt! 
Wer widris wohnt,hat für nichts Stimung,wer nicht gern zu Haus is,den 
freut auch draussen nichts. Das Höhere versteht sich ja immer von selbst! 
Für die Basis,die Vorbedingung,mss gesorgt werden"(354). Í 
TAGEBUCH. 
Da entdeck! ich den Schope uers Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung... 
Voli von Widersprüchen,bestechend put geschrieben,geistreich. Hat}doch 
le ... 
Wenn aber nichts ist,ist doch Schlechtes so wenig als Gutes. 
Der Unsinn mit dem Nichts komut nur daher,dass man zuerst verlangt,die € 
Einheit aller Dinge solle neben den Dingen auch etwas sein,und dann sich 
daruber erzürnt,dass sie nichts ist,wenn man die Dinge,deren Einheit sie 
ist,von ihr werdenkt...(368). 
Dieser Nihilisms und ; simisms ist eigentlich Spätprodukt der Romantik 
Erscheinung ihres, Zersetzungsprozesses,Schopenhauer ist Heine in der Phi 
-osophie. Mit AREY rl ich; der Philosoph ernster,trauriger. Herkunft 
der Romantik vom Idealisums. Der verlangte von der Welt mehr,als sie sein 


kann,forderte überspannt. Nun Weltsçhmerz,Zerrissenheit. ‚Dan Blasierthe} 
~it...(369). 20), mM ÿ fr Micha Make Er, 
Die Tiere sind ungeheuer neugierig wie leere Menschen. Lieber Gott,was 
sollen sie auch tun,wonit ihren Tag\eusfüllen! ---Fur die Nnnnche ilts 
je weniger Wissbegierde,desto mehr Neupierde(372). fis Mel 
Ich philosophiere gern,bin aber kein Philosoph. Meine Gedanken geHen zu 
schnel1(380). 

Den Kuss und dann cie Kralle/So sind sie alle(396). 


D&monisch ist das Weib,dessen Reiz noch fortwirkt,während man sie schon 


verachtet(4 
1 hennt, WoW EA 
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Mich einmal wieder über die fenschen empört. Einige Herren,dabei Vater 
mit Sohn,am selben Tisch «drüben im Kaffeehaus. Die Unterhaltung geht in 
Zoten über,ekelhaft. Man sollte gar nicht mehr unterfiie Menschen gehen. 
Gewiss enhält das Ge ir Aire ee des Menschen reichen Stoff desyKomi- 
schen. Es ware abgescHmackt,diese Quelle für chen und Witz Verpönen zu 
wollen. Wo Fängt punagi Gemeine,das W£chtstubehmässige an? Was ist die 
Grenzlinie?...Urgefèhr “so: das Gemeine beginnt,wo der Stoff nicht mehr € 
durch zufälligen DER Kontrast oder durch ze heisst 
durch Witz verflüchtig wırd,sondern wo er als Stoff schon komischiinter 
-essant sein soll. Es muss ein Plus von komischem Kontrast oder Witz ub- 
er den puren Stoff da sein. Wie ekeln mich die Kerle an,die meinen,es 
sei en sich schon witzig,wenn man dies,„oder jenes auf das Geschlechtlich 
-e bezieht! Dann das Augenwinkern,Zunickens weisst,wir verstehen,wir ken 
-nen das! Dann das stinkige Bocksgelächter. Diese Schweine in Glac@hand- 
schuhen ben sogar vor dem Vater und Sohn,die nebeneinander sassen,Zote 
-en gerissen. Schamlos; es sind Treckasslsn, Man kann die Menschen nicht 
keusch machen,aber die Schamhaftigkeit sollten sie sich erhalten,Mann 
wie Weib. Keuschheit verloren ist néchinieht Schau verloren,sonst ware j 

$ ja die Ehe etwas Schauloses....Vas Geschlechtliche steht also an sich 

I schlechtweg in keinem Kontrast zum rein Spirituellen in(419) der Liebe. 
...Natürlich jedoch müssen eg eintreten,wo scharfer 
Kontrastschein entsteht. Hochst en Zwecken Gefühlen gensenüber 
fällt auf das Sexuelle das Schl&g x: es Üierischen,ja Mechanischen. 
Man hat über diesen Kontrast a die Welt steht,auch das rei 
-nste Weib. Gut,dann lacht! Sucht es aber nicht,macht nicht Ja ka nach 
solchen Beziehungen,meint nicht,es sei schon witzig,auzudeuten,dass euch 
der Geschlechtsprozess und seine Lust bekannt sei; das ist ja Kotl.... 
Keuschheit verloren,/Etwas verloren,/In der Ehe etwas gewonnen. /Schan 
verloren,fAlles verloren,/Die Seele in Schmtz zef onnen 420). 
Goethes Hermann und Dorothea ware ein Dichtvwerk,dem man das Prädikat der 
Vollkommenheit zuerkennen misste,wenn nicht eines darin fehlte: ein Hund 
....Goethe konnte aber bekanntlich die Hunde nicht leiden. Hätte er sie 
gern gehabt und selbst einen gehalten,so ware gewiss seine spätere Poes- 
sie natürlicher geblieben und naentlich sein zweiter/Paust\ Teil) nicht 
so ganz fleichlos ausgefallen(441). 

_\ Frauen sind die Schützerinnen der Unlogik. Ohne sie wurden die Manner 


jepsisch- ..(45$). 
ee ıdenkliches Wesen,viel lalent,aber da stellt sich das T un! L ums Tal 


t bleibt latent....Will nichts heraus. kein Zusamienleben,keine Gesel 
di Upi schaft... kein Gespräch...(459). 
s ist whhr,die Renaissance war nur die eine alfte cer Wiedergêburt,die 

andere die Reformation. Diese die ethische,un! wie notwendig! Eine Halb- 

it zwar,auch mit ihrem eigenen Mascstab,dem der Relision,çgemessen./Abe 
er durch Halbheiten seht die üeschichte; die Menschheit ertraet nichts 
Ganzes. Une wohl der Ha jbheit,die ein gut Stück vom Zentrun,vom Kern 
des Ganzen hat! Luther hat viel Unnötiges stehen lassen,aber in ihn 
brannte Zentralieuer,heiliger Grim: aus heiliger Liebe sprühend. De swveg- 
en gehören auch nicht je wieder zwei Völker so zusammen wie Deutsche und 
Italiener. Die zwei Hälften der Menschennatur suchen sich. Die Italiener 
erkennen es jetzt noch wenig,hassen uns historisch-politisch,aber es 
wird schon komuen(468) 
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In unserem Klima,seiner Kälte,seinen Schermesserwinden,strupft,so schnei 
-dig angeweht,der ganze Mensch nach innen um undzieht sich KR au 
auf einen Punkt zusammens das ärdgerlich Ich. Dd sell man nicht subjekt- 
iv werden! Der Sudländer lebt mit seiner gesund transpirierenden Haut w 
von ihnen zu aussen,wir von aussen nach innen. Doch mit dieser unserer 
Krankheit höngt untrennbar auch unser innerer Reichtum zusammen(476). 
Und die Moden! Auf jedem Schgitt über die Strassen werde ich beleidigt. 
Karikaturen auf Weg und Stég....lch finde,dass ein Mensch,der sich ganz 
geschmacklos kleidet,ja in seinem Anzug eine förmliche Rebellion gegen 
den Geschmack auftut,eigentlich etwas Agsressives fur jeden Begegnenden 
in seiner Erscheinung hat,etwas Krankendes,Injurjé ges eStutzer und Stu 
-tzerinnen,die eine rohe Uniform der Mode fl een und noch üker- 
treiben....Was folgt? Das folgt,dass es auch in diesem Geb@i/t heissts 
‘der Mensch is nicht geboren,frei zu seini Er gebraucht seine Freiheit,di 
‘die freilich nur die Freiheit des Sklaven,nur Modeknechtschaft ist,zu 
"nichts,als zur Misshandlung seiner Mitmenschen! (489) 
Das Leben ist ei Fussreise mit einem Dorn oder Nagel im Steifel. Felsg 
„on Borge ,Schluttiee,, Pliase Bacher ,Sonnenglut,Fro t,Upwetter Rauber,Fein 
` -de,Wunden,damit müssen wir kampfen,das will beatae us oe w 
‘wir die Willenskraft. Aber der Nagel im Stiefel: das ist die Zugabe ‚komm 


i 


' kommt ausserdem und überdies dazu,und für den Nagel bleibt dem Manne ‚der 
: mit den grossen Übeln redlich ringt,keine Geduld übrig(510). 

Í Man soll den Idealismsnarren nicht trauen! Sie sind immer auch böse Nar 
-ren. Sie werden giftig. Da sie an alle Welt die Forderung der Vollkom- 
enheit stellen,nur nicht an sich selbst,so ist ihnen nichts und niemand 
recht,sie verdammen,höhnen,hassen,halten inwendig den en Tag grimmig 
Monologen,ballen die Faust offen und im Sack üben Ränk@ ufd Jucke. Dahin 
kommt es mit edlen Menschen,denen die Lasslichkeit Sel (5164. 

ait Suchet nicht,so werdet ihr finden(521). 


Die Hand ist Prototyp fiir alle Wei ages der Mensch erfunden hat. So 
ine. 15 


enthält sie im Nagel auch das Falzb 38). 

5 Wir sind von Rätseln umgeben. In dieser Lage ist es das einzig Vernünft- 
ige,als wahr anzunehmen,was uns am wohlsten tut,sofern es nur u rbar— 
enVerstandesgesetzen nicht widerspricht. Dabei ist nur vorher auszumacht 
-en,was wahr wohl tute... haft nur wohl ein gutes Gewissen tut,das 
man sich erwirbt durch treue Arbeit im Dienste dey. ge Güter, 

, Nun werden wir in dieser Arbeit unendlich bestärkt durch die Annahme,es 
walte ein unbedingtes Etwas,das aus stren ergehen Gründen nicht Pers- 
sein kann,das dennoch eine Ordnung Tr e und baue in dem verworren- 
en Wesen,Welt genannt,und zwar auf dem Unterbau der(auf diesem Auge) bli: 
-nden Natur und des blinden Zufalls einen Oberbau,worin sich durch immer 
neue Tätigkeit unzbhliger Menschen die Sitte,das Gute,der Staat,die Wiss 
-enschaft,die Kunst herstellt. Indem nun diese Annahme uns in der Erwerb 
-ung eines guten Gewis epippierstitet, so kommt dieses unser Wohlbefind- 
en zugleich anderen“zugut,uhd das ist Grund genug,zu glauben,was wir nie 
beweisen können (540) ; 
Lust fühlen heisst die Zeit nicht fuhlen. Danach jagt nun alle Welt. Ab- 
er die Lust ist eine grosse Kokette; wer sie sucht,den täuscht sie,wer 


nicht nach i fr gt,dem hangt sie an und ‚wird am End! eine ordentliche 
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wıdolf Otto,The Idea of the Holy(Pas Heilige). 
Tr. by John W.llarvey,1924. 


Prefaces The title of Wm Jemes's hook might be taken as giving the chief 
characteristic of the new spirit,the preoccupation with religion in all 
its manifold forms as a specific experience,rather than as either the 
vehicle of a system of dogma or metaphysics on the one hand or as simply t 
the emotional "heightening" of morality on the other(vi). Arnold's well- 
known phrase that "the true meaning of religion is ‘morality touched by 
emotion'",suggests the fundamentally "rational" temper("rational" even 
when attacking "rationalism") of an age interested almost wholly in pract 
-ice and conduct,which,rightly reacting against views tending to identify 
religion with cred and dogma,was content to correct them by one that 
practically reduced it to an ethic. Such an account leaves unanswered the 
question,what sort of feelings or emotions it is by which morality is en- 
kindled into religion(C.C.J.Webb,Problems in the Relations of God and Man, 
p.4). The conviction is widely held that there are essential elements in 
religion which are not comprised in(vii) any systematically thought-out 
fabric of ideas,nor wholly exhausted in practice and conduct(viii). Is 
religious experience essentially just a state of mind,a feeling,whether 

of oppression or of exaltation,a sense of "sin" or an assurance of "salvat 
-ion"? "Religion" becomes "religiosity",and the exceptional experience is 
exaggerated at the expense of the normal(ix). Dr Otto's erurite and 
penetrating book Naturalistische und Religiöse Weltansicht was translated 
into English in 1904. The primary fact is the confrontation of the human 
mind with a Something felt as a transcendant presence. The "feeling" eleme 
ent in religion involves a genuine "knowing" or "awareness,though,in con® 
trast to that knowing which expresses itself in concepts,it may be termed 
"non-rational"(xi). Pr Otto maintains the autonomy and uniqueness of a 
particular sort of "knowing". Just as the recognition and appreciation of 
beauty cannot be reduced to that of moral goodness, just as "the beautiful" 
and "the good" are categories in their own right,so,too,it is with relig- 
ion(xii). The later 19th-century agnosticism finds nothing in God but 
"man's shadow,hailed divine"(Sir William Watson,The Unknown God)(xiv). 


Chels The nature of God is thus thought of by analogy with our human nat- 
ure of reason and personality; only,whereas in ourselves we are aware of 
this as qualified by restriction and limitation,as applied to God the 
attributes we use are "completed". Now all these attributes constitute 
clear and definite conceptss they can be grasped by the intellect....The 
nature of deity described in the attributes above mentioned is,then,a 
rational nature; and a religion which recognizes and maintains such a view 
of God is in so far a "rational" religion(1)....Even in our Holy Script- 
ures themselves the "rational" element occupies the foreground,and often 
nothing else seems to be present at all..S¢ So far are these "rational" 
attributes from exhausting the idea of deity,that they in fact imply a 
non-rational or supra-rational Subject of which they are predicates....We 
have to predicate them of a subject which they qualify,but which in its 
deeper sense is not,nor indeed can be,comprehended in them; which rather 
requires comprehension of a quite different kind. Yet,though it eludes the 
Statins A put ‚ID. fkl: " Ps in OL fé Lei Hiiu | 
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à way of understahding,it mus be in seme way or other within © 
our grasp,esle nething could be asserted of it. And even Mysticism,in 
speaking of it as tù ärreton,the ineffeble,does not really mean to imply 
that absolutely nothing can be asserted of the ebject of the religious 
consciousness; 6therwise,copious elequence would not have generally been 
a characteristic of the mystics{2). Orthodexy found in the construction 
of degma: and doctrine no way to do justice to the nen-rational aspect ef 
its subject(3). With a res olution and cunning which ene cannot help 
admiring,men shut their eyes to that which is quite unique in the relig- 
ious experience,even in its most primitive manifestations(4). 


Ch.2: "Holiness" is a category of interpretation and valuation peculiar 
to the sphere of religion. We have come to use the words holy,sacred 
(heilig) in an entirely derivative sense. We generally take "‘hely" as 
meaning "completely good"; it is the absolute moral attribute denoting 
the censumnation of moral goodness. For example,Kant calls the will which 
remains unwaveringly obedient to the moral law from the motive of duty a 
"holy" will. True,all this moral significance is contained in the word 
"holy",kut it includes in addition—-as even we cannot but feel—-a clear 
overplus of meaning(5). The equivalent words in Latin and Greek,in Semiti 
-ic and other ancient languages,denoted first and foremost only this 
overplus. It will be useful to invent a special term to stand for "the 
holy" minus its moral factor. Without this unnamed Something,no relig- 
ion would be worthy of the name, The Hebrew gaddsh, to which the Greek 
Agios and the Latin sacer are the corresponding terms,is the name for it 
in the Bible. The rendering of this term by "good" is a rationalization 
or moralizatient Accordingly,it is worth while te find a word to stam 
for this element in isolation,this "extra" in the meaning of "holy" 
above(6) and beyond the meaning of goodness. For this purpose I adopt a 
word coined from the Latin numen. Omen has given us ominous,and there is 
no reason why from numen we should not similarly form a word numinou 

The "numinous" state of mind is perfectly sui genetis and irreducible to 
any other; and therefore,like every absolutely primary and elementa ry di 
datum,while it admits of being discussed,it cannot be strictly defined. 
in ether words our X cannot be taught,it can o my | be VA seed 
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the The contemplation of a good deed is another; and it is not to their com- 
mon features,but to those elements of emotional content peculiar to the 
first that we would have attention directed as precisely as pessible(8). 
Schleiermacher has the credit of isolating a very important element in sı 
such an experience---the "feeling of dependence." The feeling or emotion 
which he really has in mind is in its specific quality not a "feeling 
of dependence" in the "natural" sense of the term,e.g.,a sense of per- 
sbnnl béhwathitabnoyutnd éngotrnéetité" mépènitenés ,èndmékéngfèhe didiffiet: 
sonal insufficiency and impotence. His mistake is in making the distinct 
-ion merely that between "absolute" and "relative" dependence,and there- 
ff fore a Perk we of degree and not of intrinsic quality, When Abraham 
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TT 
ventures to plead with God for the men of Sodom,he says(Genesis XVIII. 
27): "Behold now,I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord,which am 
but dust and ashes"(9). There you have a self-confessed "feeling of depen 
-dence",which is yet at the-same time far more than,something other than, 
merely a feeling of dependence. I propose to call it creature-censcious- 
ness or -feeling. It is the emotion of a creature,absed and overwhelmed by 
its own nothingness in contrast to that which is supreme above all creatu: 
-res. Creature feeling is self-abasement into nothingness before an over- 
powering,absolute might of some kind. Everything turns upon the character 
of this overpowering might,a character which cannot be expressed verbal- 
ly,and can onl} be suggested indirectly through the tone and content of a 
man's feeling-response to it. According to Schleiermacher the religious 
emotion would be directly and primarily a sort ef self-consciousness,a 
feeling concerning one's self in a determined relation,viz.,dependence. 
Thus I can only come upon the very fact of God by inference,that is,by 
reasoning to a cause beyond myself to account for my "feeling of dependenc 
-ce." But this is entirely opposed the psychilogical facts of the casey 
Rather,the creature-feeling is itself a first subjective concomitant and 
efféct of another feeling-elelment,which casts it like a shadow,but 
which in itself indubitably has immediate and primary reference to an obje 
-ect outside the self. Pisenssing the origin of the Greek geds(10),James 
saysı "But the whole array of our instances leads to a conclusien some- 
thing like this: It is as if there were in the human consciousness a sense 
of reality,a feeling of objective presence,a perception of what we may 
call ‘something there',more deep and more general than any of the special 
and particular 'senses! by which the current psycholgy supposes existent 
realities to be originally revealed"(Varieties,p.58). He is sufficient of 
a realist net te explain the "something there" away. The feeling of a 
numinous object objectively given must be posited as a primary immediate ¢ 
datum of consciousness,and the feeling of dependence" is then a consequ- 
ence following very clesely upon it,viz. a depreciation of the subject 
in his own eyes. The latter presupposes the former. For the creature-feeli 
~ing and the sense of dependence to arise in the mind the numen must be 
present,a numen praesens(11). Jito Tyas. "Aix Finale Ha ctaketes! 
Ch.4s In all strong and sincerely felt religious emotion,Faith unto Salv- 
ation,Trust,Love-— all these are present. But over and above these is 
an element which may also on eccasion,apart from them,profoundly affect 
us. We are dealing with something for which there is only one appropriate 
expression,mysterium tremendum The feeling of it may at times come sweep 
-ing like a gentle tide,pervading the mind with a tranquil mood of deep- 
est worship(12). It may burst in sudden eruption up from the depths of 
the soul,or lead to transport and ecstasy. It has its wild and demonic 
forms. It has its crude,barbaric antecedents and early manifestations. It 
may become the hushed,trembling,and speechless humility of the creature 
‘i in the presence of---whom or what? Conceptually "mysterium" denotes merely 
` that before which the eyes are held closed,that which is hidden and esot- 
/ eric,extraordinary and unfamiliar. But though what is enunciated in the 


24/word is negative,what is meant is something absolutely and intensely posit 
ive. We wi ith the adjective. "Tremor" is initself merely, the 
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the perfectly "natural" emotion of fear. But here the term is taken to 
denote a quite specific kind of emotional response wholly distinct from 
that of being afraid,though it so far resembles it that the analogy of 
fear may be used to throw light upon its nature. There are in some lang- 
uages special expressions which denote,either exclusively,or in the first 
instance,this fear that is more than fear proper. The Hebrew higdish 
(hallow) is an example(13). To "keep a thing holy in the heart" means to 
mark it off by a feeling of peculiar dread,to appraise it by the category 
of the numinous. Specially noticeable in the Old Testament is the eniat of 
Yahweh("fear of God"),which Yahweh can pour forth,dispatching almost like 
a daemen,and which seizes upon a man with paralyzing effect. It is closely 
related to the deima panikn of the Greeks, Exodus xxiii.27: "I will send 
my fear before thee and will destrey all the people to whom thou hsalt 
come..."; Job ix.34s WLét.ndt:hfs fear terrify me"; xiii.2l: "Let not thy 
dread make me afraid." Here we have a terror fraught with an inward shudd- 
ering. The early Christians could clearly feel that the title sebastés 
(augustus) was one that could not fittingly be given to any creature ,not 
even to the emperor. They felt that to call a man sebastos was to rank a 
human being by the category proper only to the numen.. English has "awe", 
"aweful", "aghast". German has no native-grown expression for the emotion 
we are considering,unless it be in a word like erschauern, It is far other 
-wise with its cruder and more debased phases,where such terms as grausen, 


Schauer,gruseln,grasen and grässlich,very clearly designate the numinous 


element. Religious dread or awe would perhaps be a better(14) term. Its 
antecedent stage is "daemonic dread" with its queer perversion,the "dread 
of ghosts". It first begins to stir in the feeling of "something uncanny", 
"eerie",or "weird".*It is this feeling which,emerging in the mind of prim- 
eval man,forms the starting-point for the entire religious development in 
history. Daemons and gods alike spring from this root. And all ostensible 
explanations of the origin of religion in terms of amimism or magic or 
folk psychology are doomed from the outset to miss the real goal of their 
inquiry,unless they recegnize this primary,unique basic factor and impulse 
I find in more recent investigation,especially those of R.R.Marett(Thresh- 
old of Religion,1909) and N.Soderblom(Das Werden des Gottesglaubens,1915), 
a very welcome confirmation of my view. Not only is the saying of Luther 
that the natural man cannot fear God perfectly correct from the standpoint 
of psycholgy,but we ought to go further and add that the natural man is 
quite unable to shèdder (grauen) or feel horror in the real sense of the 
word. For shuddering is something more than "natural", ordinary fear. It 
implies that the mysterious is already beginning to loom before the mind,t« 
touch the feelings(15). The crudely naive and primordial emotional disterb 
-ance,"daemenic dread",and the fantastic images to which it gives rise, 
are later overborne and ousted by more highly-developed forms of the 
numinous emotion,with all its mysterious impelling power. Rut even when thi 
this has long attained its higher and purer mode of expression it is possit 
-le fer the primitive types of excit&tion to break out in the soul in 
all their original naivete. That this is so is shown by the potent attract 
"my blood ran 
~ion again and again Wi 4 ghost stories. We say: “my 
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icy cold",and "my f}esh crept." The "cold blood" feeling may be a symptom « 
of ordinary,natural fear,but there is something supernatural about the sym 
-ptom of "creeping flesh." And any one who is capable of more pr cise intr 
-ospection mst recognize that the distinction is not simply oné’degree an 
intensity(16). In point of fact "pleasure" no more than other feelings are 
differentiated merely by degrees of intensity; they show very definite and 
specific differences...s joy,aesthetic rapture,moral exaltation,religious 
bliss. Such states certainly show resemblances one to another,and on that 
account can be legitimately brought under a comson class-concept("pleasu- 
re"). Even when the worship of "daemons" has long since reached the higher 
level of worship of "gods",these gods still retain as "numina" something oi 
of the "ghost" in the impress tfiey make on the feelings of the worshipper, 
viz. the peculiar quality of the "uncanny" and "awful",which survives with 
the quality of exaltedness and sublimity or is symbolzed by means of it. 
And this element does not disappaer even on the highest level of all,where 
the worship of God is at its purest. Its disappearance would be indeed an 
essential loss. The "shudder" reappears in a form ennobled beyond measure 
where the soul,held speechless,trembles inwardly to the furthest fibre of 
its being. Its breaks forth from the hymn of Tersteegen(17)s "God Himself 
is presents /Heart,be stilled before HÎms/Prostrate inwardly adore Him." 
The "shudder" has here lost its crazy and bewildering note,but not the 
ineffable something that holds the mind....This is the orgé,the Wrath of 
Yahweh,which recurs in the New Testament as orgé theon. Pheliden-of a 
mysterious ira deorum occurs in many religions. It is patent from many 
passages of the Old Testament that the Wrath of Yahweh has no concern 
whatever with moral qualities. There is something very baffling in the 

way in which it is "kindled" and manifested. It is,as has been well said, 
"like a hidden force of nature",like stored-up electricity,discharging it- 
self upon any one who comes too near. It is "incalculable" and "arbitrary" 
Any one who is accustomed to think of deity only by its rational attribute 
must see in this W ath mere caprice and wilful passion. But such a view 
would have been emphatically rejected by the religious men of the Old Cov- 
enant,for to them the Wrath appears as an element of holiness itself,and 

a quite indispensable one(18)....This orgé is nothing but the Mremendun" 
itself,apprehended and expressed by the aid of a naive analogy from the 
domain of natural experience,in this case from the ordinary passional life 
of men..."Wrath" here is the "ideogram" of a unique emotional moment in 
religious experience,a moment whose singularly daunting and awe-inspiring 
character must be gravely dästurbing to those persons who will recognize 
nothing in the divine nature but goodness,gentleness,love,and a sort of 
confidential intimacy,in a word,only those aspects of God which turn to- 
wards the world of men. Something supra-rational throbs and gleams,papable 
and visible,in the "Wrath of God",prompti ng to a sense of "terror" that 
no "natural" anger can arouse. Besides the Wrath ofYkhweh stands the relat 
-ed expression "Jealousy of Yahweh"(19). "Tremendum" is an ideogram for 
the concept of "absolute unapproachability." There is yet a further elem- 
ent,that of "might","absolute overpoweringness." The "tremendum" may then 
be rendered more adequately " tremenda majestas" or "awful majesty." This 
second element of majesty may continue to be vividly preserved,whert the 
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that of unapproachability,recedes and dies away,as may be seen,for exam- 
ple,in Mysticism. It is especially in relation to this element of majesty 
that the creature-consciousness comes upon the scene,as a sort of shadow 
or subjective reflection of it. This feeling of one's own abasement,of 
being. but "dust and ashes",forms the numinous raw material for the feel- 
ing of religious humility. By "feeling of dependence" Schleiermacher means 
consciousness of being conditioned(as effect by cause)(20). But a sense 

of this belongs decidedly to the rational side of the idea of God. The 
difference might be expressed as that between therconsciousness of creat- 
edness(Geshcaffenheit) and the consciousness of creaturehood(Geschöpflich- 
keit). In the one case you have the creature as the work of the divine 
creative act; in the other,impotence and general nothingness as against 
overpowering might. One of the cheifest and most general features of Myst- 
icism is just this self-depreciation(21). There is no thought in this 

of amy causal relation between the creator and the creature. The point 
from which speculation starts is not a "consciousness of absolute depehd- 
ence"---of myself as result and effect of a divine cause-—for that would 
lead to insistence ufon the reality of the self; it starts from a consc- 
iousness of the absolute superiority or supremacy of a power other than 
myself. A characteristic comson to all types of Mysticism is the Identific 
-ation,in different degrees of completeness,of the personal self with the 
transcendant Reality(23). "Le mysticisme commence par la crainte,par le 
sentiment d'une domination universelle,invincible,et devient plus tard 

un desir d'union avec ce qui domine ainsi"(Récéjac,Essai sur les fonde- 
ments de la connaissance mystique,1897,p.90). "The perfect stillness of 
the night was thrilled by a more solemn silence. The darkness. held a pres- 
ence that was all the more felt because it was not seen. I could not any m 
more have doubted that He was there than that I was. Indeed,I felt myself 
to be,if possible,the less real of the two"( a contemporary witness cited 
in W.James,opecit.,p.66). There is yet a third element,and this I venture 
to call the urgency or energy of the numinous object. It clothes in symbol 
-ical expressions like vitality,force,movement,etc. (cf Lactantiuss "mobil 
-itas Dei"(23). Wherever men have been contending for the "living God" 

and for voluntarism there have been nohirationelists fighting rationalism. 
It was so with Luther in his controversy with Erasms; and Luther's 
“omipotentia Dei" in his De Servo Arbitrio is nothing but the union of 
majesty with this energy. In the Mysticism of love,this factor is the 
consuming fire of love which the mystic can hardly bear,but begs that the 
heat be mitigated. "Love is nothing else than quenched Wrath." The element 
of energy reappears in Fichte's Absolute as the gigantic,never-resting, 
active world-stress,and in Schopenheuer's Cacmonic Wit1{(24), 


Ch,5: Tersteegens "Ein begriffener Gott ist kein Gott." The idea of myst- 
ery(mysterium) is so closly bound up with its synthetic qualifying attribu’ 
-te "awful"(trememndum) that one can hardly say the former without catchin 
an echo of the latter. But the elements are in themselves different. Myst 
-eriousness may so far preponderate in the religious consciousness(25) 
that incomparison with it awefulness almost sinks out of sight. Occasional 
-ly,on the other hand,the reverse happens,and the "tremendum" may in turn 
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occupy the mind without the "mysterium". For this mental reaction we need 
an expressions it is the word "stupor". Stupor is plainly a different thin 
from tremor; it signifies blank wonder,axc astonishment that strikes us 
duib, amazement absolute. Cf obstupefacere and Gk thamb; thämbes is a class 
-ical term for the (ennobled) awe ef the numinous in general. So Mark 
xvi.5 is rightly translated by Luther "und sie entsetzten sich" and by 
the English Authorized Version "and they were frightened." Taken,indeed,in 
its purely natural sense,"mysterium" would first mean merely a secret or 
mystery in the sense of what is alien to us,uncomprehended and unexplain- 
ed. Taken in the religious sense the "mysterious" is the wholly ether 
(thäteron,anyad,alienum),that which quite beyond the sphere of the usual, 
the intelligible,and the familiar(26). The theory of Animism would have us 
believe that men are here concerned with curious entities,called "souls" 
or "spirits". But representations of spirits are rather one and all early 
modes of "rationalizing" a precedent experience,to which they are subsidis 
-ary. They are attempts in some way or other,it little matters hew,to 
guess the riddle it propounds,and their effect is at the same time always 
te deaden\and weaken the experience itself. They are the source from 
which springs,not religion,but the rationalization of religion. A spirit 
or soul that has been conceived and comprehended not longer prompts to 
"shuddering",as is proved by Spiritualism(27). It mightrbe objected that 
the mysterious is something which is and remains absolutely and invariab- 
ly beyond our understanding,whereas that which merely eludes our understar 
-ding for a time but is perfectly intelligible in principle should be call 
-ed,not a "mystery",but merely a "problem." But this is by no means an 
adequate account of the matter. The truly "mysterious" object is beyond 
our apprehension and comprehension,not only because our knowledge has cert 
-tein irremovable limits,but because in it we come upon something inheren! 
-ly "whelly other",whose kind and character are incommensurable with our 
own. In Confessions,ii.9.1,Augustine very strikingly suggests this stiff- 
ening,benumbing element of the "wholly other" and its contrast to the 
rational aspect of the numens "Quid est illud,qued interlucet mihi et 
percutit cor meum sine laesione? Et inhorresco et inardesce. Inhorresco, 
inquantum dissimile ei sum. Inardesce,in quantum similis ei sum"(What is 
that which gleams through me and smites my heart without wounding it? I a 
am both a-glow\and a-shudder). A-shudder,in so far as I am unlike it,a- 
glew in so far as I am like it)(28). The "grue"(gruseln,gräsen) or grisly 
herrer obviously contributes something to the attraction which ghist-stor 
-ies exercise,in so far,namely,as the relaxation of tension ensuing ùpon 
our release from it relieves the mind in a pleasant and agreeable way. 

So far,however,it is not really the ghost itself that gives us pleasure, 
but the fact we are rid of it. The ghost's real attraction rather consist 
in this,that of itself and in an uncommon degree it entices the imagin- - 
ation; it is the weird thing itself that allures the fancy. But it does 
this,not because it is "something long and white"(as some one once defin- 
ed a ghost),but because it is a thing that is "wholly other", something 
which has no place in our scheme of reality. That which is perceptibly 
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in the fear of ghosts is in a far stronger sense true of the "daemonic" 
experience itself,of which the fear of ghosts is a mere offshoot. In 
Mysticism we have in the "Beyond'"(épékeina) the strongest stressing and 
over-stressing of those non-rational elements which are elready inherent 
in all religion. Not content with contrasting the numen(29) with all that 
is of nature or this world,Mysticism concludes by contrasting it with 
Being itself and all that "is",and finally actually calls it "that which 
is nothing". By this "nothing" is meant not only that of which nothing 
can be predicated,but that which is absolutely and intrinsically other 
than and opposite of everything that is and can be thought. But while 
lexaggerating to the point of paradox this negation and contrast—-the 
ionly means open to conceptual thought to apprehend the "mysterium"--- 
3, \Mysticism at the same time retains the positive quality of the "wholly 
ther" as a very living factor in its over-brinming emotion. This holds 
ood equa}ly of the sünyam and sünyatä,the "void" and "emptiness" of the 
ddhist mystics. The "void" of the eastern,like the "nothing" of the 
estern,mystic is a numinous ideogram of the "wholly other"(30). 


Ch.4: The numen shows itself as something uniquely attractive and fascin 
wating. These two qualities,the daunting and the fascinating,now combine 
' in a strange harmony of contrastse The daemonic-divine object may appear 

to the mind an object of horror and dread,but atthe same time it is no 

les: something that allures with a potent charm,and the creature, who 
trembles before it,utterly cowed and cast down,has always at the same 
time the impulse to turn to it,nay even to make it somehow his own. He 
feels a something that captivates and transports him often to the pitch 
of dizzy intoxication; it is the Dionysiac element in the mumen(31). Blis 
or beatitude is more,far more,than the mere natural feeling Af being com- 
forted,of reliance,of the joy of love,however these may be heightened and 
enhanced. The term "grace" may be taken as the aptest designation. The 
only type of worship that could Fesult from the "dread" alone would that 
of paiteisthai and &potre ein,taking the form of expiation and propitiat 

-ion,the averting or appeasement of the "wrath" of the numen. It can neve: 

explain how it is that "the numinous" is the object of search and desire 

and yearning(32). The modes of the Ppimitive religious man to manipulate 

"the mysterious" fall apart into twe classes. On the one hand the "magic- 

al" identification of the self with the numen proceeds by formıla,ordinat 

~ion,abjuration,consecration,exercism,etc.; on the other hand are the 

"shamanistic" ways of procedure,possession,indwelling,self-imbuement with 

the numen in exaltation and ecstasy. The intention at first was simply 

te appropriate the prodigious force of the numen for the natural ends of 

mane But the process does not rest there. Possession ef and by the numen 

becomes an end by itself; it begins to be sought for its own sake. The 

"vita religiosa" begins,till finally it reaches its consummation in the 

mystical " life within the Spirit"(33). It gives the Peace that passes 

understanding. "Eye hath not seen,nor ear heard,neither have entered 

inte the heart of man,the things which Ged hath prepared for them that 1 
: love Him." It is instructive that in reading and hearing such words their 

\ merely negative character simply is not noticed; that entire hymns have 
\ been compesed,in which there is really nothing positive at all. All this 
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teaches us the independence of the positive content of this experience 
from the implications of its overt conceptual expression,and how it can 
be firmly grasped,thoroughly understood,and profoundly appreciated,purely 
i t 
ingrithsond sire, tte foire itte Maast Bene ETE: Tebeo Stop uniegamarngig 
Te,quia corpore non queo,pectore saepe penetra; /Sed caro terrea, terraque | 
carnea,mox cado retro .(34Y/Nemo retexere,nemoque promere sustinet ore, /Quy 
tua moenia,que capitolia plena nitore./Id queo dicere,quo modo tangere 
pollice coelum,/Ut mare currere,sicut in aere figere telum./Opprimit omne 
cor ille tuus decor,0 Sion,0 Pax./Urbs sine tempore,nulla potest fore 
laus tibi mendax./0 nova mansie,te pia concio,gens pia munit,/Provehit 
excitat,augetjddehtität,efficit,unit."[L0 Zion,thou city sole and single, 
mystic mansidh hidden away in the heavens,now I rejoice in thee,now I 
moan for thee and mourn and yearn for thee; thee often I pass through in 
the heart,as I cannot in the body,but being but earthly flesh and fleshly 
earth soon I fall back. None can disclose or utter in speech what plenary 
radiance fills thy walls and thy citadels. I can as little tell of it as 
I can touch the skies with my finger,or run upon the sea or make a dart 
stand still in the air. This thy splendour overwhelms every heart,0 Sion,t 
0 Peace! 0 timeless city,no praise can belie thee. 0 new dwelling-place, 
theethe concourse and people of the faithful erects and exalts,inspires 
and increases, joins to itself,and makes complete and one{35). The moment 
of fascination may occupy a more or less predominant place and lead to 
states of calm as well as of transport. Whether in the escchatological pri 
promise of the coming kinrdom of Ged and the transcendant bliss of Parad- 
ise,whether in pre-intimation or in a present experience; in all these 
forms,outwardly diverse but inwardly akin,it appears as a strange and migl 
-ty rpopulsion toward an ideal gooA known only to religion(36). At its 
hiohest point of stress the fascinating becomes the "over-abeunding"(das 
Ueber Schwengliche). This is vouched for by the autobiographical testi- 
mony of the "converted" from St Paul onward(37). Boehmes "But I can neithe 
write nor tell of what sort of Exaltation the triumphing in the Spirit is. 
It can be compared with nought,but that when in the midst of death life 
is born..." St Catherine of Genoa: "O that I could tell you what the heart 
feels,how it burns and is consumed inwardly! I can but says Might but one 
little drop of what I feel fall into Hell,Hell would be transformed into 
Paradise"(38). It is only conceptually that Nirvana is a negatton} it is 
felt in consciousness as in the strongest degree positive(39). The Greek 
“word deinés is the equivalent of dirus and tremendus. It may mean evil 
or imposing,potent and strange,queer and marvellous,horrifying and fascin 
-ating,divine and daemenic,and a spurce of energy. Sophocles means to 
awaken the feeling of "muminous awe" at the contemplation of man in the 
choric song of the Antigone: pollà ta deinà,koädèn änthröpon deiñéteron 
pélei. This line defies translation. The Nearest German word is das Unge- 
heuere; in English weird. The line might be rendered: "M ch there is that 
is weird; but noought is weirder than man." The various meaning of uns 


geheuer can be illustrated from Goethe(Wilhelm Meisters Wander jahre ,Bk I 
ch.103; Wahlverwandtschaften,II.15; Dichtung und Wahrheit,II.9; TV.20) (403. 


He uses the wor d to denote the huge in size-—what is too vast for our 
faculty of perception; to denote the uncanny,the fearful,the dauntingly 
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"other" and incomprehensible,that which arouses in us "stupor" and 
thambos; and finally in the wonderful words of Faust,II,Act I,Sc.v,it 


De] een | 


becomes ap almost exact synonym for our "numinous’under all, i s,aspectsi 
a Shea, ist der, Aiepeshheiß.beaten Teil, DE aie Wel ih das 
i werteubre’,, /Ereriffen fühlt ef tie 


def das Ungeheuere"(41). 


Che7s The dual character,as at once the object of boundles: awe and 
boundless wonder,constitutes the proper positive content of the "myster- 
ium" as it manifests itself in conscious feeling. In the feeling of the 
sublime we have a counterpart to it,thouth it is true it is but a pale 
reflection. The sublime is in Kantian language an inexplica)le(unaus— 
wickelbar) concept(42). A thing does not become sublime merely by being 
great. Like the numinous,the sublime is at once daunting,and yet agé ‘in 
singularly attracting,in its impress upon the ain’. It is a well-known 
psychological law that ideas "attract" one another,end that one will exc 
-ite another and call it into consciousness,if it resembles it. An entir 
-cly similar law holds good with regard to feelings. Further, just as in 
the case of. ideas the law of reproduction by similarity leads to an ex- 
change and replacement of ideas,so that I cometo entertain on idea x, 
when y would have been the appropriate one,so we may be led to exchanges 
and replacements of feelings,and I may react with a feeling x to an im- 
pression to which the feeling y would normally correspond. Finally I 
can pass from one feeling to another by imperceptibly gradual transit- 
ion,the one feeling x dying away little by(43) little,while the other,y, 
excited together with it,increases and strengthens in a corresponding de 
-gree. But it is important to recognize the true account of the phenom- 
enon. What passes over—-undergoes transition——-is not the feeling it- 
self. It is not that the actual feeling gradually changes in quality or 
Nevolves®,i.e.,transmites itself into a quite different one,but rather 
that I pass over or make the transition from one feeling to another as 
ny circumstances change,by the gradual decrease of the one and the in- 
crease of the other. A transition of the actual feeling into another 
would be a real "transmtation",the psychological counterpart to the al- 
chemist's production of gold by a transmutation of metals. And yet it is 
this transmutation that is assumed by Evolutionism by the introduction 
of the equivocal phrase "graduallyy evolve"(i.e. to something qualitat- 
ively different),or the no less equivocal words like "Epigenesis","Het— 
erogony",etc. In this way,they would have us believe,the feeling,e.g. of 
moral obligation,"evolves" or develops. At first,so it is said, all 

that exists is the simple constraint of uniform custom,as seen in the 
community of the clan. Then,out of that,it is said,"arises" the idea of 
a universally obligatory "ought". But in moral obligation we have someth: 
-ing qualitativelycquite: ditfiyent:frm constraint by custom. And the 
one thing is made to turn into the other par la durée,much as milk grows 
sour from standing(42 ). The idea "ought" is only "evolvable" out of the 
spirit of man itself,and then in the sense of being "arouseble", because 
it is already potentially implanted in him. There is in point of fact 

a very strong aënalbky"between constraint by custom and comstraint by 
moral obligation. Consequently the former can arouse the latter in the 
mind 
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if it---the latter—-was already potentially planted there; the feeling of 
"ought" may start into consciousness at the presence of the other feeling 
and the man may gradually effect a transition to it from that-dther. But 
what we are concerned with is the replacement of the one by the other,and 
not the transmutation of the one into the other(43). We see religious feel 
-ingå in permanent connexion with other feelings which are conjoined to it 
in accordance with the principle of Association. It is,indeed,more accurat 
jto say conjoined" than really "connected"; for such mere conjunctions or 
chance connexions are to be distinguished from necessary connexions. An 
lisétques of the latter kind is the connexion of the category of causality 
with its temporal "schema". Now the relation of the rational to the non- 
rational in the idea of holy or sacred is just such a one of schematizat- 
ion ‚and the non-rational numinous fact,schematized by the rational conce 
epts,yields us the complex category of "holy" itself(46). That the schen- 
atism is a genuine one,and not a mere combination of analogies,may be seen 
from the fact that it does not fall to pieces as the development of the 
religious consciusness proceeds onwards and upwards. The sex instinct is 
non-retion:l,tos. The numinous is shove ell recsen; the sex i pulse is 
‘ar it. The quite special domain of the "erotic" is only brought into 
existence as the reproductive instinct passes up out of merely instinct- 
ive life,penetrates the higher humane life of mind and feelihg,and infuses 
wishes,cravings,and longings in personal liking,friendship,and love,in 
song and poetry and imaginative creation in general. Whatever falls within 
the sphere of the erotic is therefore always a composite(47) product ,made 
up of two factors: the one something that occurs also in the general 
sphere of human behaviour as such,as firendship and liking,the feeling of 
companionship,the mood of poetic inspiration,etc.; and the other an infus- 
ion of a quite special kind,of which no one can have any inkling,who has 
not learnt from the actual inward exprience of love. The phrase "he loves 
me" is verbally identical,whether it is said by a child of its father or b: 
a girl of her lover. But in the second case a "love" is meant which is at 
the same time "something more",and something more not only in quantity but 
in quality. So,too,the phrase "We oughb to fear,love,and trust him"(Luth- 
er's amplification of the First Commandment) is verbally identical whether 
it refers to the relation of child to father or to that of man to God. But 
again in the second case these ideas are infused with a meaning of which 
none but the religious-minded man have any comprehension(48). The verbal 
text of the song ex resses feelings that are "natural",homesickness, hope 
or joy—-all concrete elements in our "natural" human lot,and capable of 
being described in conceptual terms. But it is otherwise with the music, 
purely as music. It releases a blissful fejdicing in us,and we are consc- 
ious of a &limmering,billowy agitation,wit out being able to express in 
concepts what it really is that moves us so deeply. Music,in short,arouses 
in us an experience and vibrations of mood that are quite specific. If the 
song may be called msic "rationalized" in the legitimate sense(49),in 
programme-music we have a musical "rationalism" in the bad sense. Program- 
me-music perverts the idea of musicby its impliaction that the inner conter 
~ent of music is not something unique,but just the incidental experiences 
---joy and grief—--familiar to the human heart. It abolishes the autonmoy 
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of music,and is de ceived by a mere resemblance into employing as a 
means what is an end and substantive content in its own right. It is just 
the same mistake as when the "august" aspect of the numinous is allowed 
to evaporate into the "morally good." The "music-drama" of Wagner commits 
the same offence against the autonomy of either(50). 


Ch.8: Phrases like "the diminution of the self" merely hint at what is 

really meant. Hugo of St Victor: "Sumpta sunt vocabula,ut intellegi ali- 
» quatenus posset quod comprehendi non poterat"(These words were chosen, 
_| that what could not be comprehended might yet in dome measure be under- 
if stood). "I am a man of unclean lips and dwell among a people of unclean 
lips." "Depart from me,for I am a sinful man,0 Lord." So say respective- 
ly Isaiah and Peter,when the numinous reality encounters them as a pres- 
ent fact of consciousness. In both cases this self-depreciating feeling- 
response is marked by an immediate,almost instinctive,spontaneity(52). 
It is the feeling of absolute "profaneness"(53)s Q&dôsh or sanctus has 
been translated "transcendant". But there is anessential defect: "trans- 
cendant" is apurely ontological attribute and Hot an attribute of value; 
it denotes a character that can abash us,but cannot inspire us with resp- 
ect. "August" suggests itself. The numen is "fascinating"{faséinans) in 
so far as it is recognized as possessing subjective value(beatitude) to 
man; but it is "august"(augustum) in so far as it is recognized as poss- 
essing objective value that claims our homage. Mere "unlawfulness" only b 
becomes sin,impiety,sacrilege,when the numinous unworthiness or disvalue 
goes on to be transferred to and centred in moral delinquency(54). And 
only when the mind feels it as "sin" does the transgression of law become 
a matter of such dreadful gravity for the conscience,a catastrophe that 
leads it to despair of its own power. Rationalism lacked understanding of 
what "sin" is. The depths of the non-rational consciousness mst be stirr: 
-ed to find what Anselm with "quanti ponderis sit peccatum", Mere moralit 
is not the soil from which grows either the need of redemption and delivei 
-rance or the nedd for that other unique good(55), "covering" ,atonement,. 
It comprises,first,a manifestation of the numinous awe,viz.,the fee}ing 
that the profane creature cannot forthwith approach the humen,but has nee: 
of a covering or shiel? against the êrgé of the numen. The means of 
"consecration" or "grace" are derived from the numen itself ,which bestows 
something of its own quality to make man capapble of communion with it. 
And this act is something very different from the “annulment of distrust", 
the phrase in which Ritschl seeks to rationalize these relations between 
God and man. Atonement is a sheltering or covering,but a profounder form 
of it(56). Enduring possession of it becomes an object of craving,is even 
desired as the summum bonum. It amount to a longing to transcend this 
sundering unworthiness,gievn with the self's existence as "creature" and 
profane natural being. The analogue is the feeling arising from moral traı 
-transgression. The evil of the action weighs upon us and deprives us of 
our self-respect. We accuse ourselves and remorse sets in. Alongside thi 
self-depreciation stands a second one(57). The same perverse action tha 
before weighed upon us now pollutes us; we do not accuse ourselves,we are 
defiled in our own eyes. And the cha racteristic form of emotional react- 
ion is no longer remorse but loathing. The man feels a need,to express 
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w hich he has recourse to images of washing and cleansing. The two kinds 
of self-depreciation proceed on parallel lines and may relate to the same 
action; but they are,inwardly and in their essence,determinately differ- 
ent. No religion has brought the mystery of the need for atonement and 
expiation to so profound expression as Christianity. What is potential in 
religion in general becomes in Christianity a pure actuality(58). The God 
of the New Testament is not less holy than the God of the Old Testament, 
but moreholy. fhe interval between the creature and Him is not diminished 
but made absoulte; the unworthiness of the profane in contrast to Him is 
not extenuated but enhanced. That God none the less admits access to Him- 
self ant intimacy with Himself is a grace beyond our power to apprehend, 
a prodigious paradox. To take this paradox out of Christianity is to make 
it shallow and superficial beyond recognition(59). 


Ch.9: In religion there is very much that can be taught--that is,handed 
down in concepts and passed on in school instruction. What is incapable 
of being so handed down is this numinous beckground and basis to religion. 
This is least of all possible by mere verbal phrase or external symbol (62 
If a man does not feel what the numinous is,when he reads the 6th chg pter 
of Isaiah,then no "preaching, singing, telling", in Luther's phrase,can avail 
him. Suso says of the transmission of the mystical experience: "One thing 
there may be known; unlike as it is,when a man heareth himself a dulcet 
instrument of strings sweetly sounding, compared to whoso but heareth tell 
thereof, even so are the words which are received in the purity of grace 
and flow forth out of a living heart by a living mouth unlike to those 
same words if they are beheld upon the dead parchment.. ¿For there they 
grow cold,I know not how,and wither away like roses that have been pluck- 
ed. For the lovely melody that above all toucheth the heart is then quenct 
-ed to silence; and in the waste places of the withered heart are they 
then received." But the mere word, even when it comes as a viva vox is 
powerless without the "Spirit in the heart" of the hearer to move him to 
apprehension(63). The methods by which the numinous feeling is presented 
and evoked are indirect; i.e. they consist in those means by which we 

\ express kindred and similar feelings belonging to the "natural" sphere. 

Shane of the most primitive of these-~now altogether discarded as "unowrhty' 
---is quite naturally the "fearful" and horrible,an’ even at times the 
revolting and the loathsome. So it comes about that the horrible and 
dreadful character of primitve images and pictures of gods,which seems to 
us frequently so repellent,has yet among naive and primitive natures the 
effect of arousig genuine feelings of authentic religious awe. And,vice 
versa,this awe operates as a supremely potent stimulus to express the 
element of terror in different forms of imaginative representation. The 
hard,stern,and somewhat grim pictures of the Madonna in ancient Byzantine 
art attract the worship of many Catholics more than the tender charm of 
the Madonnas of Raphael. Purgä,the "great Mother" of Bengal,is representec 
in the orthodox tradition with the visage of a fiend. And this same blendi 
-ing of appalling frightfulness and most exalted holiness can be even more 
clearly studied in the lith bk(64) of the Bhagavad-Gita(see infra p.191). 
The mode of expression by way of "grandeur" or "sublimity" is found on 
higher levels. We meet it in an unsurpassable form in the 6th ch. of 
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Isaiah. So far we have been concerned with the factor of the numinous nam 
-ed symbolically "the aweful"(tremendum). The eleñent of tthe mysterious" 
(mysterium) is expressed in a mode of manifestation that in every relig- 
ion occupies a foremost place..I refer to miracle. Schiller; "Miracle is 
the dearest child of Faith." Rothing can be found in all the world of 
"natural" feelings bearing so immediate an anlogy to the religious consc- 
iusness of ineffable,unutterable mystery(65),as the incomprehensible,en- 
igmatic thing,in whatever place or guise it may confront us. This will be 
all the more true if the uncomprehended thing is something at once mighty 
and fearful,for then there is a twofold analogy with the numinous. Any 
form of the numinous consciousness may be stirred by means of feelings 
analogous to it of a "natural" kind,and then itself pass over into these,o 
or,more properly,be replaced by them. Whatever has loomed upon the world 
of man's ordinary concerns as something terrifying and baffling to the 
intellect; whatever among natural occurrences has set him astare in wonder 
and amazement---such things have become endued with the "daemonic dread" 
and "numinous" feeling,so es to become "portents" and "marvels". Thus and 
only thus is it that "the miraculous" rose. And,in the reverse direction, 
the feeling of the numen as "the mysterious" worked as a potent stimulus 
on the anive imagination,inciting to expect miracles,to invent them,to 
"experience" them. Here too,as in the case of the terrible and fearful, 
progress to a higher stage of development shows the gradual elimination of 
this merely external analogue to the numinous,and "miracle" begins to 
fade away; so we see how Chirst(66) is at one with Mohammed and Buddha in 
declining the role of mere "wonder-worker";ahd.how Luther dismisses the 
4 “outward miracles" disparagingly as "jugglery" or “apples and nuts for 
| children." The feeling of "the mysterious" finds its most unqualified 
expression in the spell exercised by the only half inte ligible or wholly 
unintelligible language of devotion,which produces in the worshipper an 
„jenhancement of the awe. For exampless the special emotional virtue attach- 
| ing to words like Hallelujah,kyrie eleison,Selah, just because they convey 
j no lcear meaning; the Latin in the service of the Mass,felt by the Cathol- 
ie to be,not a necessay evil,but something especially holy(67). In the ary 
the most effective means of representing the numinous is "the sublime". “* 
This is especially true of architecture. One can hardly escape the idea 
that this feeling for expression must have begun to awaken far back in 
the remote Stone Age. The motive underlying the erection of those gigantic 
blocks of rock,single monoliths or titanic rings of stone,as at Stonehenge 
may have well been origina!ly to localise and preserve and,as it were,to 
store up the numen in solid presence by magic. The bare feeling for solem 
‘and imposing magnitude is a fairly elementary one,and we cannot doubt that 
; this stage had been reached when the obelisks and pyramids were built in 
` Egypt(68). Now the magical is nothing hut a suppressed and blurred form of 
“the numinous,a crude form of it which great art purifies and ennobles. In 
no art,perhaps,is this more fully realized than in the great landscape 
painting and religious painting of China in the T'ang and Sung dynasties 
(69). To us of the West the Gothic appears as the most numinous of all 
types of art. Worringer in his, Problem der Gothik has done a real service 
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in its sublimity a draws upon a strain inherited from primitive 

magic. But "magic" is too low a words the tower-öf the Cathedral of Ulm 
‚is numinous. Of directer methods to represent the numinous our Wsetern 
j= has only two,and they are in a noteworthy way negative,viz. darkness 


and silence. The darkness must be such as is enhanced and made all the war 
i more perceptible by contrast with some last vestige of brightness,which it 
‚is,as it were,on the point of extinguishing; hence the "mystical" effect 
Dome with semi-darkness““ Its impression is rendered complete if the 
factor of the "sublime" comes to unite with and supplement it. The semi- 
darkness that glimmers in vaulted halls,or beneath the branches of lof ty 
forest glade,strangely quickened and stirred by the mysterious play of 
| half-lights,has always spoken eloquently to the soul,and the builders of 
| temples mosques and chruches have made full use of it. Sielence is what 
‘| corresponds to apis in the language of musical sounds. "Yahweh is in His 
l holy ir LE he earth keep silence before Him"(Habakkuk,ii.20). Neith- 
er we nor(70) (È obably) the prophet any longer bear in mind that this 
"keeping silence(edphemein), if regaÿded from the "genetic" point of view, 
springs from the fear of using words of evil omen,which therefore prefers 
to be altog er speechless. It is the same with Tersteegen in his "Ged is 
prsent,let all in us be silent." With prophet and psalmist and poet we 
feel the necessity of silence from another motive. It is a spontaneous 
reaction to the feeling of the actual "numen praesens." Besides Sikèncee 
and Darkness oriental art knows a third direct means for producing 
strongly numinous impression,to wit,emptiness and emé pty a te 
| idatence,renpte vacancy,is,as it were,the sublime in the horizontal. The 
wide-stretching desert,the boundless uniformity of the steppe,have real 
sublimity. Chinese architecture does not achieve the impression of solemn- 
ity by lofty vaulted halls or imposing altitudes,but nothing could well 
| be more solemn than the silent amplitude of the enclosed spaces,court- 
i| yerds,and vestibules which it employs. The imperial tombs of the Ming 
{| emperors at Nanking and Peking are,perhaps,the strongest examples of this, 
including,as they do,in their plan the empty distances of an entire land- 
\ Scape. Still more interesting is the part played by the factor of void or 
| emptiness in Chinese painting. There it has almost become a special art to 
U paint empty space,to make it palpable. Not only are there picture upon(71) 
. which "almost nothing" is painted,not only is it an essential feature of 
their style to make the strongest impression with the fewest strokes and 
/ the scantiest means,but there are very many pictures--especially such as 
are connected with contemplation-——which impress the observer with the 
feeling that the void itself is depicted as a subject. We can only under- 
} stand this by recalling what was said above on the "nothingness" and the 
j "void" of the mystics. For "Void" is,like Darkness and Silence,a negation, 
but a negation that does away with every "this" and "here",in order that 
the "wholly other" may become actual. Not even music has any positive way 
{ to express "the holy". Even the most consummate Mass-mısic can gnly give 
! utterance to the most "numinous" moment in the Mass---the moment of trans- 
ubstantiation-—by sinking into stillness: no mere momentary pause,but an 
‚ absolute cessation of sound long enough for us to "hear the Silence" itsel 
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and no devotional moment in the whole Mass approximates in impressiveness 
to this "keeping silence before the Lord. The mystical portion in Bach's 
Mass in B minor is the "Incarnatus" in the Credo,and there the effect is 
due to the faint,whispering,lingering sequence in the fugue structure, 
dying away pianissimo. The held breath and hushed sound of the passage,its 
weird cadences,sinking away in lessened thirds,its pauses and syncopat- 
ions,and its rise and fall in astonishing semi-tones,which render so well 
the sense Of awe-struck wonder---all this serves to express the mysterium 
by way of intimation,rather than i. forthright utterance. Bach's "Sanctus' 
is indeed a successful expression of Him,whose is "the power and the 
glory",an enraptured and triumphant choric hymn to perfect and absolute sı 


sovereignty., Bus*it.is very.far distant from the mood of the text that 
accompanies the music,whith is taken fron Isaiah vi(72),; No one would 
gather from this magnificent chorus that the Seraphim covered their faces 
with two of their wings. The Jewish tradition has been,however,very well 
aware of the import of the matter. In the splendid New Year's day Hymn of 
elek Elyôn the words run: "All the mighty ones on high whisper lows 
Yahweh is King." In this point Mendelssohn shows very fine sensibility is 
his musical setting of Psalm ii at the words "Serve the Lrd with fear,and 
rejoice with trembling." Here the matter is expressed less in the music 
itself than in the way the music is restrained and repressed—-one might 
almost say,abashed(73). 


Ch.10: The lower stage of numinous consciousness,viz. daemonic dread,has 
been long superseded by the time we reach the Prophets and Psalmists. 
The story in Exodus iv.24 of how Yahweh met Moses by the way "and sought 
to kill him",still bears the deemonic character,and the tale leaves us 
almost with the suggestion of a ghostly apparition(74). Both "demon". 
{fiend) and "spectre"(ghost) are offshoots from the true line of progress 
spurious fabrications of the fancy accompanying the numinous feeling. We“ 
must carefully distinguish from such a "demon" the "daemon" which,if it 
is not yet itself a ged,is still less an anti-god,but must be termed a 
“pre-god", Were we to hear today the music of Confucius;it would probably 
be to us merely a succession of queer noises. Yet already Confucius 
speaks of the power of music on the mind in a way wemoderns cannot better 
(75). Some savage tribes are endowed with a capacity for a ready apprec- 
iation of our music. This endowment simply existed all the time as a nat- 
ural predisposition or latent capacity. The crude,primitive form of music 
was the manifestation of the same impulse an! the same element of our 
psychical nature. Recent research has sought to discover a difference 
in character between Yahweh,the austere and stern,and Elohim,the familiar 
patriarchal God(76). My view is that,whereas in Yahweh the numinous pre- 
ponderates over the rational character,in Elbhin the rational aspect out- 
weighs the numinous. "Outweighs" is as much as we can say,for in Elohim t 
too the numinous element is certainly present; e.g. Exodus iii.6s "And 
Moses hid his face; for he was afreid to look upon God." The noble religi 
-on of Moses marks the beginning of a process by which the numinous is in 
-creasingly rationalized and moralized(77). The capital instance of the 
intimate mutual interpenetration of the numinous with the rational‘ and mo 
-ral is Isaiah. It is in Isaiah that the expression "the Holy One of Esre 
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Israel" first becomes established as the expression par excellence rafen 
deity. A related expression is "the living God." God's "livingness" is 
perceptibly akin to His "jealousy" and is manifested in and through this ;& 
as in His other "passions" generally. E.g. Jer. x.10: "He is the living 
God...at His wrath the earth shall tremble" ete.(78). The Old Testament 
idea of the terrible "living" Ged reaches its completion in the ideas of t 
the "avenging God",of which the most ruthless expression is in Isa. lxiii. 
3: "I will tread them in my anger,and trample them in my fury; and their 
blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments and I will stain all my raiment? 
The dreadful image recurs in the New Testament in Rev. xix.15: "He tread- 
eth the wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty Gode": All 

those who later chamioned against the "God of philosophy" the "living God" 
have unwittingly been defending the non-rational core of the Biblical con- 
ception of God(79). The 38th chapter of Job,in which the element of the 
mysterious is displayed in rare purity and completeness,may well rank 
among the most remarkable in the history of religion. Job has been reason- 
ing with his friends against Elohim end has been obviously in the right. 
Then Elohim Himself appears to conduct His own defence in person. Job 
avows himself to be overpowered and confesses: "Therefore I abhor myself 
and repent in udst and ashes"(80). 


Ch.ll: In the Gospel of Jesus we ser the consum:ation of that process 


tending to rationalize,moralize and humanize the idea of Godf83); The disc 
iples call themselves collectively and each other individually the numin- 
ou s technical term of ëgioi,the holy ones or saints. This does not mean 
the morally perfect people: it means the people who particiapte. in the mys’ 
-tery of the Final Day. The Gospel claims to he the preaching of the con- 
ing Kingdom. As the Tore of ‘his kingdom,the "heavenly Father" represents 
the sublimation and consum ation of all that the Covenant had grasped by 
way of "creature-consciousness","holy awe",and the like. It was simply 
self-evident to every Jew that God was "the Holy Öne in Israel". Christ 
had rather to teach and to proclaim what was not self-evident to the Jews, 
hut His own original discovery and revelation,that this very "Holy @ne" 
is a "heavenly Father". It was a point of view thrust sharply inte the 
foreground by the two opposed(86) influences of His time,against beth of 
which the Gospel came historically as a reaction. Gn the one hand was Phar 
-isaism,with its servitude to Law; on the other,John the Haptist,with his 
harsh,ascetic interpretation of God; and,in contrast to both,the Gospel 
of the Sonhood of man and the Fatherhood of God came as the easy yoke,the 
light burden. That that "heavenly" Being of marvel and mystery and awe is 
Himself the eternal,benignant,rracious wills this is the resolved contrast 
that firstkrings out the deep-felt harmony in true Christain experience. 
It always remains an overwhelming and daring paradox,claiming our utmost 
homage,that He who is "inheaven" is yet "our Father". We can sometimes 
detect notes still vibrating with weird awe and shuddering dread,eeg., 
Mattew x.28: "But fear him which is able to destroy both body and soul in 
hell." The same note rings out in Hebrews x.3l: "It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God." Contrast the adaptation of Deut 
-eronomy iv, 243 "The lord is a consuming fire"into ‘Jebrews xii.29: "Our 
God is a consuming fire." And when occasion demands it,the Old Testament 
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God of "vengeance" recürs even in the teaching of Jesus Himself (87),e.g., 
Matthew xxi.4l: "He will miserably destroy those wicked men." I have no 
need to dwell upon the numinous atmosphere pervading the writings of St 
Paul(88). His dualistic depreciation of "the Flesh",as of all that pertain 
to creaturehood,is that numinous self-disvaluation carried to its extreme? 
In the grand passage in Romans i.18ff.,we recognize directly the jealous, 
passionate Yahweh of the Old Testament,here grown to a God of the Universe 
of fearful power,who pours out the blazing vials of his Wrath over the 
whole world. In this passage there is an intuition,the sublimity of which 
has an almost horrible quality: that the comiission of sin is the angry 
God's punishment for sin. St Paul reiterates this thought-—-so intolerable 
if considered "rationally"—-in three separate verses. "Wherefore God also 
gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts,to dis- 
honour their own bodies between themselves"{. "Por this cause God gave them 
up unto vile affections"; "God gave them over to a reprobate mind...being 
filled with all unrighteousness"(89). Nothing is so alien to the rational- 
ist as St Paul's doctrine of predestination(90). The idea of "élection" 
ice. of having been chosen out and pre-ordained by God unto salvation---is 
an immediate and pure expression of the actual religious experience of 
grace. The recipient of divine grace feels and knows ever more and more 
surely,as he looks back on his past,that he has hot grown into his present 
self through any achievement or effort of his own,and that grace was imp- 
arted to him. And even the resolves and decisions that were most his own 
and most free become to him,without losing the element of freedom,some- 
thing that he experienced rather than did. He acknowledges that an eternal 
gracious purpose is watching over his life. But this providence is purely 
a providence unto salvation and has in itself nothing to do with the prae- 
destinatio ambigua,the predetermination of all men either to be saved or 
to be damned. The rational end logical conclusion of course would be that, 
if he is elected of God but others are not,God,in appointing the elect 
to bliss,determines also the rejected for damnation. But this conclusion 
must not be drawn,for a religious intuition is only warrant for itself and 
is outraged by any attempt to weave it into a system or make it yield a 
series of inferences. Schleiermacher: "Every intuition is a self-subsist- 


| ent work...knowing nothing of derivation and point of connexion'"fReden 
über die Religion,ed. R.Otto,4th ed.,pp.37-8). From election must be dis- 
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tinguished "predestination" proper,as it appears in Romans ix.18: "There- 
fore hath He itercy on whom He will,nnd whom He will He hardeneth"(91). 
Predestination,as identical with the absolute supremacy of the numen,has 
nothing to do with the "unfree will" of Determinism. Rother,it finds pre- 
cisely in the "free will" of the creature the contrast which makes it 
stanc out so prominently. "Will what thou wilt and how thou canst; plan 
and choose; yet must all come about as it shall and as is determined." In 
the face of the eternal power man is reduced to nought,togehter with ki? 
his free choice and action. And the eternal power waxes g imessurable 
just because it fulfils its decrees despite the freedom of human will. This 
is the aspect(92) of the matter most designedly thrust into the foreground 
in many typical Mohhammedan narraktives to display the inflexibility of 
the decrees of Allah. In these,men are able to devise and decide and reject 
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but however they chooSe or act,Allah's eternal will is accomplished to 
the very cay ənd hour that was ordained. The story tpld by Keidhavi,an 
expositor of the Karan,illustrates thisjTold in verse by Leigh Hunt in 
"The Inevitable’) . Once when Asrael,the engel of Peath,came before Solom- 
on he directec his gaze upon one of the king's companions. "Who is that?" 
asked the man. "The angel of Death," replied Solomon. "He seems to be 
looking at me," continued the other,'"so command the wind that it bear me 
hence and set me down in India." Solomon did so. Then said the Angel,"I 
gazed upon him for so long out of astonishment,seeing it had been conmand 
-ed me to fetch his soul out of India,while he was yet with thee in Can- 
aan."*fhis is a predestination which presupposes free will just as its 
foil. This idea is explicitly formulated in the Mysticism of Geulinck 
and the Occasionalistss "Ubi nihil vales,ibi nihil velis"(93). The elem 
ent of "awefulness" dies away in St John without quite vanishing,for even 
in him "the wrath of God abideth"(John iii.36)(95). The Rationalists are 
fond of referring to the text "God is a Spirit"(John iv.24). On the basis 
of this text Hegel held Christianity to be the highest because the most 
spiritual (geistig) religion. But Hegel meant by "spirit" the "absolute 
reason." St John when he speaks of pnetima is thinking of that which is 
in absolute contrast to everything of "the world" and "the flesh"(96). 


Ch.12: Plato did indeed make a poverful.contribution towards the rationali 
=zation of his religion in making identical the deity and the "Idea of 
the Good." But he himself finds science and philosophy too narrow to com— 
prise the whole of man's mental life: "Therfore is it Anpossible\ar task 
both to discover the Creator and Father of this Whole Universe and to 
publish the discovery of him in words for all to understand"(Timaeus,28 c! 
For the non-rational and supra-rational strain in Plato the reader is 
referred to von Wilamowitz-Möllendorff,Pjaton,I,p.418). Witness the splen 
-did passage in Plato's 7th Epistle,34l 3 "Concerning these things there 
' is not,nor will there be,any treatise written by me. For they do not at 
| 11 admit of being expounded in writing,as do objects of other studies... 
ly after long,arduous conversance with the matter itself...ailight sud- 
denly breaks upon the soul as from a kindled falme,and once born keeps 
alive of itself." Aristotle's thought is much more theological than 
lato's,but his temper is far less religious(98). The God of Greek,espec- 
ially of Stoic,theology was constructed after the idea! of the "Wise man" 
ho achieves the divine &pätheia or immunity from passion by the overcom- 
ing of his "affections"; and the attempt was now made to assimilate this 
gl: God to the "living God" of Scripture. Lectantius,in his treatise De Ira 
n; Dei,illustrates the fight against the God of the philosophers. Whoever 


got ontends for the "living God" is at the same time contending for the 

divine in God,that which cannot be reduced to Idea,moral order,purposive 
will,etc. "Quid omnino sit Deus,non esse quaerendum: quia nec inveniri 
possit nec enarrari"(We ought not to esk what God is altogehter; for it 

| cannot be discovered by any or stated in words); "Quem nec aestimare 
sensu valeat humana mens nec eloqui lingua mortalis. Sublimior enim ac 
maior est, quam ut possit aut cogitatione hominis aut sermone comprehendi" 
(Whois the human mind has no pwer to appraise,nor tongue of mortals to utt- 
ler. For he is too sublime ant too great to be grasped in the thought or sr 

neech of man), 
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Lactantius is fond of the expression "maiestas Dei"(99),end demands "awe" 
as a fundamental characteristic of religion: "Ita fit,ut religio et maies 

| ~tas. et honor metu constet. Metus autem non est,ubi nullus irascitur” (Thu: 
it comes that religion and majesty and honour depend’ upon fear. But 
there is no fear where none is angry). He says that a Got whe censot be 
angry cannot love either: and a God that knows neither love nor anger 
would be "immobilis" and not the "Deus vivus” of Scripture. ‘is battle 
against the "deus philosophorum” comes to life again in Duns Scotus's 
battle for the God of Willing as opposed to the God of Being(100). Luth- 
er's views are most clearly expressed in his book De Servo Arbitrio. Cert 
-ainly to him God "overbrims with pure goodness." But this same Luther 
knos depths and abysses in the God head which makes his heart despond(101 
..ebefore which his soul quails inAwe—-not merely the stern Judge,deman 
-ding righteousness,but God in His "unrevealedness",before Whom trembles 
not simply the transgressor of the law,but the creature,as such,in his 
"uncovered" creaturehood, Luther designates this awe-inspiring character « 
of deity as "Deus ipse,ut est in sua natura et maiestate"(God Himself,as 
He is in his own very nature and majesty). His sermon on Exodus xx: "Yea, 
for the world it seemeth as though God were a mere silly yawner,with 
mouth ever agape,or a cuckold,who lets another lie with his wife and 

À feigneth that he sees it not...Wilt thou sin? Then will He devour thee 
upe...For God iS a fire,that consumeth,devoureth,and rageth"(102). In 
another places "Yea,He is more terrible and frightful than the Devil. For 
He dealeth with us and bringeth us to ruin with power,smiteth and hammer- 
eth us and payeth no heed to us...If he thinketh on God aright,his heart : 
in his body is struck with terror"(103). The Book of Job is not so much 
concerned with the awefulness of the kajesty of the numen as with its mys: 
-etriousness,with sheer paradox baffling comprehension and challenging 
"reason". Luther too made violent onslaughts upon the "whore Reason", 
which must seem grotesque to any one who has not rightly grasped the non- 
rational element in the idea-of God. He tells in quite a homely and popul 
-ar way “how strange a lord our God is",that He does not esteem or count 
as the world counts. God is altogether "mysteriis suis et iudiciis imperv 
~estigabilis"(beyond tracking out in His mysteries and judgments) ,display: 
as in Job His "vera maiestas" "inmetuendis mirabilibus et iudiciis suis 
incomprehensibilibus"(in His fearful marvels and incomprehensible judg- 
ments): "ut ergo fidei locus sit,opus est,ut omnia,quae creduntur,abscond 
-antur"(in order,therefore,that there may be a place for faith,all the 
things that are believed must be hidden away)(104). "Si enima talis esset 
eius iustitia,quae humano captu posset iudicari esse iusta,plane non esse 
divina et nihilo differret ab humnana iustitia"(For were His justice such 
as could be adhudged as just by the human understanding it were manifest] 
-y not divine,and would differ in nothing from human justice). Theology 
gives expression to thisperplexity in the repulsive doctrine that God is 
exlex(outside the law hat good is good because God wills itya doctrine 
Ww d in fact turn Him into a "capricious despot"(105). Faith for 
Luther plays the same essential part as love for the earlier mystics; it 
is the "adhaesio Pei" which unites man with God. Faith makes man "one 
ceke"(ein Kuche) with God(107). It is the fundas animae or the basis of 
fe ag of the mystics in which the union of man with God fulfils itself 
8). 
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There has never been in the West a Mysticism of Horror,such as we find 
in Bhagavad-Ghita,ch.xi. Yet,though the tremendum element in Christian 
mysticism is subdued,it is not entirely lacking. It remains a living fact: 
-or in the Caligo and the altum Silentium,in the "Abyss",the "Night",the 
"Deserts" of the divine nature. Susos "It is the bottomless abyss no creat 
-ture can sound...the spirit perishes bhere,to become all-living in the 
wonders of the Godhead"; "Ah,woe is me,Thy wrathful countenance is so 
full offffry..." St John of the Cross,The Ascent of Mount Carmel: As this 
èleer dight of the the divine comes like a violent assault upon the soul 
to subdue it,the soul feels such anguish in its weakness that all power «1 
and breath lesve it @together,while sense end spirit as though they stooc 
burdened beneath a dark unmeasured load suffer such agony and are oppress 
-rd by such deadly fear that that the soul would choose death as a mitig- 
ation and refreshment....The fourth kind of anguish is brought into being 
in the souls...from the Majesty and Glory of God(109).... Therefore He 
destroys,crushes and overwhelms the soul in such a deep darkness,that it 
feels as though melted and in its misery destroyed by a cruel death of 
the spirit. Even as though it were to feel it had heen swallewed by some 
Savage beast and buried in the darkness of his belly." But in our Western 
Mysticism the writer in whom the non-rationaily "dreadful" and "deemonic" 
phase of the numinous remains a most living element is Jakob Bohme. Like 
Eckhart,he finds as a starting point for his speculation the "primal bott 
-om",the supra-comprehensible and inexpressible. Put this stands for 
Stress and Will; it is not good and above-good,hut a supra-rational ident- 
ification of good and evil in an Indifferent,in which is to be found the 
potentiality for evil as well as for sood,and therewith the possibility of 
the dual nature of deity itself as at once goodness and love on the one 
hand and fury and wrath on the other. The "ferocity" is the crigin of Luc- 
ifer,the "mysterium tremendum" cut loose from the other elements and in- 
tensified to mysterium horrendum. In the Bible,the ideas of propitiation e 
and ransom are not without reference to Satan as well as to the divine 
Wrath. The rationalism of the myth of the "fallen Angel" does not render 
satisfactorily the horror of Satan and of the "depths of Satan"(Rev. ii. 
24) and the "mystery of iniquity"(2 Thess.ii.7). It is a horror that is 
in some sort numinous,and we might designate the object of it as the neg- 
atively numinous(110). Bohme's disciple,Johann Pordage,Pivine and True 
Metaphysic,i.166: "So I hope then,that you will not be angered with me,if 
you find that I impute to God acerbity and bitterness,cread,wreth,fire,... 
and the like. For even Jakob Bohme found not other words in which to exp- 
ress his exalted sensation(Empfindung) of God"(111). 


Ch.14: The holy ia a purely a priori category. The rational ideas of Absol 
-uteness,Completion,Necessity and Substantiality,the Good as an objective 
value,are not to be "evolved" from any sort of sense-perception The Holy 
refers to something still deeper than the "pure reason",namely to what 
Mysticism has rightly named the "bottom of the soul"(fundus animae,Seclen- 
grund). In the famous opening words of the Critique of Pure Reason Kant 
says: "That all our knowledge begins with experience there can be ho doubt 
For how is it possible that the faculty of cognition should be awakened in 
to exercise otherwise than by means(116) of objects which affect our 
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sénses?../But though ail our knowloedg egins with experience,it by ‘no 
means follows that all arises out of experience." Referring to empirical 
knowledge,Kant distinguishes that which we receive through impressions 
and that which our own faculty of cognition supplies from itself,sense— 
impressions giving merely the occasion. The numinous is of the latter 
kind. The sensory data are the incitement,the stimulus,and the "occasion" 
for the numinous experience to become astir,and,in so doing,to begin to 
be interfused and interwoven with the present world ef sensuous experi- 
ence ,until,becoming gradually purer,it disengages itself from this and 
takes its stand inabsolute contrast to it. The only "transmutation" possil 
-ble in respect to sense-perception is the transformation of the intuit- 
ively given concrete percept into the corresponding concept; there is nev: 
-er any question of the transformation of one class of percepts into a cli 
calss of entities qualitatively other(117). Nature can only be explained 
by an investigation into the ultimate fundamnetal forces of nature and 
their lawss it is meaningless to propose to go further and explain these 
laws themselves. No one can say how mind or spirit "is made." The history 
of humanity begins with man,and we have to presuppose man,to take him for 
granted as he is. It is a hopeless business to seek to lower ourselves in' 
-to the mental life of a pithecanthropus erectus; we can only interpret th: 
psychical and emotional life of animals regressively by clumsy analogies 
drawn from the developed human mind. To try,on theother hand,to understam 
and deduce the human from the sub-human or brute mind is to try to fit 
the lock tothe key instead of vice versa; it is to seek to illuminate Tig) 
light by darkness(118). The only way we can throw any light upon the 
whole region of sub-human psychical life is by interpreting it once again 
as a sort of "predisposition" (Ankage ) at a second remove,i.e. a predispos 
-ition to form the predispesitions or faculties of the actual developed 
mind,and standing in relation to this as an embryo to the full-grown 
organism. In our own awakening and grewth to mental and spiritual matur- 
ity we trace in ourselves in some sort the evolution hy which the seel 
develops inte the tree-—the every opposite of "transformation" and "epi- 
genesis" by successive addition From the "predisposition" or propensity 
"predestining" the individual to religion(119) arise the states of Ymind 
of "prevenient grace" described by Susos "Lord,I was fain in the earliest 
days of my childhood to seek it among create. things...And the more I å 
sought ,the less I found it...What is this,or how is it fashioned, that play 
within me in such hidden wise?" The predisposition becomes a driving im- 
pulsion(120). 


Ch.15: The notions of "clean" ard “unclean",belief am and worship of the 
dead magic myth, homage to natural objects,ihe strange idea of "power" 
(orenda or wane} fetishlan and totemism,daemonism,etc.--—different 4s 
these things are,they are all haunted by a conmon---and that a numinous 
—— element. They contain a strand of a quite special kind,which alone 
gives them their character as forming the vestibule of religion. There 
has been at all times a "natural" magic,that is to say,modes of behaviour 
exhibiting some simple analogy and carried out quite unreflectively,whose 
object(121) is to influence and regulate an event in accordance with the 
wishes of the agent. A bowler aims and plays his bowl,wishing it to roll 
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roll and hit the jack. He watches eagerly as it rolls,nodding his head, 
his body bent sideways,stands balancing on one leg, jerks over violently to 
the other side as the critical point is reached,makes as though te push the 
ball on with hand or foot,gives a last jerk-—and the end is reached. Its 
hazards past,the ball rolls safely into position. What was the man doing 
in this case? He was not simply imitating the course of the ball; he meant 
to prescribe and determine it,but this obviously without any reflection on 
his queer behaviour.without the primitive belief in "universal animism." 
His action was naively analogical. The proceedings of "rain-makers! were 
just the same sert of thing. Clearly,so long as they are not more than 
this,these are not magic in the proper sense. There must be in addition a 

y new ingredient,"supernatural efficacy"(122), The quality of the ingredient 

“ can be indicated solely through the "ddemenic",experienced through the 
feeling of uncanniness. The worship of the dead does not arise out of any 
theory of animism. The dead man,in point of fact,exercises a spell upen the 
mind only when,and only because,he is felt as a thing of horror and "shudd 
-er", The feeling comes about with such compelling force and means the emer 
-gence of something qualitatively different. Feeling-reactions to the dead, 
if prompted "naturally",are obviously only to two kinds: on the'one hand, . 
the experient feels disgust at the corpse's putrefaction, stelich, af revitin 
-nesss on the other,he feels his own will to life disturbed and checked,thé 
fear of death and startled fright that directly follows on the sight of a 
corpse. Beth feeling-responses are already found manifested among animals 
(123). But these two "moments" of feeling de net by any means afford in 
themselves the materials for the "art of making shudder." It is sémething 

new,a "dread" qualitatively sui generis(124). The mana er orenda or power 

can have its antece ents in natural phenomena. To notice power in plants or 
stones and to appropriate it by gaining possession of them; to eat the 
heart or liver of an animal or man in order to make his power and strength 
one's om-—this is not religion but science. Our science of medicine foll- 
ows a similar prescription(125). Only with the rise of the "daemon" do we 
have the beginning of religion. The most authentic form of the "daemon" 
may be seen in those strange deities of ancient Arakia,which are properly 
nothing but wandering demonstrative rponouns,'"neither given shape and feat- 
ure by means of myth",nor "evolved out of nature-deities",nor grown out of 
souls or spirits,but none the less the objects of very living veneration. 
They are pure products of theireligious consciousness itself. They do not 
arise as a collective product of crowd-imagination,but were the inuitions 
of persons of innate prophetic powers,the Kahin(126). The notions "clean" 
and "unclean","pure" and "impure" are already found in a purely natural 
sense,prior to their religious application. The unclean is the loathesome. 
The effect of civilization is to refine these emotions of disgust and loath 

ming by diverting them to different objects,so that things which were loath- 
some to the savage cease to be so and things which were not become so. Bet- 
ween the ordinary feeling of disgust and the feeling of the "horrible" ther 
is a very close analogy; in accordance with the law of reciprocal attratt— 
ion between analegous feelings and emotions,the "natural" unlcean or impure 
passes over and develops into the sphere of the numinous. When the more 
maturely developed elements of (127) of awe came upon the scene and went to 
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shape the mere elevated ideas ef sanctus: and sacer,things could become 
"unclean" er "impure" in the numimous sense without any substratum of 
"natural" impurity as point of departure. "Pre-religion" is enly made pe- 
ssible and can only be explaimed frem a religious basic element. The feel- 
ing of the numinous is a primal element of eur psychical nature(128). The 
feeling of daemons is ef special sigmificance for the evolution of relig- 
ion. Here the "religious" emotion dees net from the first fet diverted te 
earthly things,wrengly taken as numineus: but either it remains a pure 
feeling,as in "panic" terrer(in the literal sense of the werd),er itself 
invents or better ,discevers,the mumineus ebject by rendering explicit the 
obscure germinal ideas latent in itself. There is alse the very curious 
circumstance that the external features eccasiening this state ef mind 
are often quite slight and disprepertiemate(129) te the strength of the 
emotional impression itself. In Genesis xxviii.17 Jacob says: "How dread- 
ful is this place! This is nene other than the heuse of Elehim."(130) 
The first sentence gives plainly the mental impression in all its immediac 
~y,befere reflection has permeated it. It connotes selely the primal num- 
inous awe. The German expression Es spukt hier is alse instructive. It 
has preperly ne true subject,er at least it makes ne assertion as te what 
the es is which "haunts"; in itself it contains ne suggestion of "ghest", 
"phantem", “spectre",er spirit". Rather is the statement simply the pure 
expression of the emotion ef "eerieness" er "uncannimess" itself(131). 
The Sanskrit werd asura is the "aweful" er "dreadful" in the sense in 
which Jaceb used thw word. Later it is used as the technical expression fe 
for the lower forms ef the spectral,ghestly,and daemenic. But at the same 
time it is frem primaeval times a title ef the sublimest ef all the geds 
of the Rig-Veda,the weirdly exalted Varuma. And in the Persian expression 
Ahura-mazda it becemes the name of the ene and only eternal gedhead itself 
The same is true of the term adbhuta which means literally the imapprehens 
~ible,the imexpressible. Yeu experience an adbhuta when yeu are "in an emp 
ts oo an old definition. It is the experience of eur "shuddering 
133). 


Ch.16: Religion is itself present in the early stages ef mythic and daem- 

onic : xeperience. Censidered alene and e,daemenic dread naturally lobks 

mere like the eppesite ef religion than religion itself. Ome can under- 
stand how it is that not a few imquirers can serieusly imagine that rel- 


\igien begam with devil-wership,and that at bettem the devil is mere ancien 


| than Ged(136). It is as though a whale sheuld begin te show itself abeve 


‘the water part by part,and as theugh people sheuld them attempt te class- 


ify the arched back,the end ef the tail,and the head speutimg water,by 
gemus and species,ijstead ef secking fer such a real understanding ef 
these phenomena as weuld ecegnize each ef them in its place and preper 
connexion with the rest as a part and member ef eme whele bedy,which must 


: itself have been grasped in its entirety befere its parts ceuld be preperl: 
| apprehended(137). Semething may be prefeundly add intimately knewn in 
| feeling for the bliss it brings or the agitatien it preduces,and yet the 
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understanding may find ne cencept fer it. Te kmew and te understand cencep 
-tually are tew different things,are eften even mutuallly exclusive. The 
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, mysterieus ebscurity ef the mumen is by ne means tantameunt te unknowable- 
iness. Assuredly the deus abscenditus et imcemprehemsibilis was fer Luther 
me deus ignetus. And se,tee,St Paul "kmews " the Peace,which yet "passeth 
understanding" (Philippians iv.7: "And the peace ef Ged,which passeth all 
understanding,shall guard yeur hearts and theughts in Christ Yesus")(139). 


Ch.17: The same a prieri character belengs te the cennexiom ef the ratier- 
al and the nem-rational elements in religien. The process by which the divi 
~ime is cha rged with ethical meaming,is felt as something axiomatic and 
self-evident. It is by no means a legical mecessity. Fer hew should it be 
legically inferred frem the still "crude",half-daemenic xharacter ef a meei 
-god er a sum-ged er a mumen attached te seme lecality,that he is a guard- 
iam and guaranter ef the eath and of hemeurable dealing,etc.?(140) Secrat- 
es,in the Republic,ii. 382 E,saya: "Ged them is single and true im deed 

and werd,and meither changes himself mer deceives ethers..." Amd Adeimant— 
es answers him: "Se tee is it apparent te me,new that yeu say it." The mest 
interesting. peimt in this passage is net the elevation and purity ef the 
cenceptien ef Ged,but,en the side ef Secrates,the apparently "degmatic" 
tene ef his preneuncement-—-fer he dees met spend the least pains in demon 
-strating it——and,ek the side of Adeimantes,the ingenueus surprise and,at 
the same time,the cenfident assurance with which he admits a truth mevel 
te him. He dees met simply believe Secrates; he sees clearly fer himself 
the truth ef his werds. New this is the criterion ef all a prieri knewledge 
3 se socom as an assertion has been clearly expressed and understeed knowl- 
edge ef its truth ceme inte the mind with the certitude ef first-hand in- 
sight. Luthers (141) "Atque ipsamet ratie maturalis cegitur eam cencedere 
preprie sue iudicie cemcicta,etiamsi mulla esset scriptura, Ommes enim 
hemines inveniunt hanc sententiam in cerdibus suis scriptam et agnescunt 
eam ac prebatam,licet inviti,cum audiant eam tractaris prime,Deum esse 
emnipetentem...deinde, ipsum emmia nesse et praescire,meque errare neque 
falli pesse...Istis duebus corde et semsu cencessis..."(And the natural 
reasen itself is fercde,even were there no kely scripture,te grant it,cen- 
vinced by its own judgment. For 21] men,as seon as they hear it treated ef, 
find this belief written in their hentts,and ackmewledge it as preved,even 
unwillingly: first,that Ged is ommipetent,,..then,that He has knowledge 
and fereknewledge of all things and can neither err ner be deceived...Since 
these twe things are admitted by heart and feeling...).The interesting 
werds ef this statement are: preprie sue iudicie convicta,fer they make 
the distinction between cognitions and supermaturally instilled notions. 
Nete alse the werds: "cum audiant eam tractari",which exactly correspend te 
the experience of Plate's Adeimantes(142/. 


Ch.183 The hely and sacred reality is attested by the inward veice ef cense 
-ience and the religious conscieusmess,by feeling and lenging,but it may 
alse be directly encountered in particular occurrences and persems. Beside 
the inner revelation from the Spirit there is am outward revelatien əf 

the divine mature. Religious language gives the mame ef "sign" te such 
manifestatiens in which helimess stands palpably self-revealed. Frem the 
time ef the mest primitive religiems everything has been counted as a sign 
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that was able to areuse im man the sense of the hely-—witness the '"pert- 
ents" and the "miracles". But all these were net signs in the true sense, 
but eppertunities,circumstances,prempting the religieus feeling te awake 
of itself(147)5 and the facter rpemeting this result was found te lie in 
an element common te them all,but merely analegeus with the hely. The 
interpretatien of them as actual appearances of the hely itself meant a 
confeunding of the hely with something enly outwardly resembling its it 
was not a gemuime anamnesis. A precisely parallel precess can be feund in 
the field of aesthetic taste. The man of crude taste misapplies his ebsc- 
ure,dim cenceptien of the beautiful, judging things to be beautiful which 
are in fact not beautiful. Let us call the faculty of genuinely recegniziı 
the hely in its appearances the faculty ef divination(148). This faculty 
appears in the language of degma hidcem under the fine mame testimenium 
Spiritus Sancti internum (the immer witmess of the Hely Spirit)——limited 
te the recegnitien ef Scripture as "Hely"(149). Schleiermacher's "intuit- 
iens"(Anschauungen) and "feelimgs"(Gefühle) and J.F.Fries's "inkling" 
(Ahndung) all refer te this faculty. Fries's pupil De Wette has given 
it a footing in theelegy(150). Kant's distinction between the "aesthetic" 
and logical judgment did met mean te imply that the faculty ef "aesthet- 
ic" judgment was a judgment upen "aesthetic" ebjects in the apeciak sense 
| ef the term,as being cencermed with the beautiful. His primary intention 
| is simply te separate the faculty of judgment based upen feeling ef what- 
i ever sert frem that of the understanding,frem discursive,cenceptual t 
| theught and inference. He empleys semetimes anether expression te denete 
| such ebscure,dim principles ef judgment,based en pure feelings "net—unfel: 
-ded er umexplicated cemcepts"(umausgewickelte Begriffe); and his meaning 
is exactly that of Schiller's limess "Und wecket der dunklen Gefühle 
Gewalt,/Die im Herzen wunderbar schliefen"(Der Graf ven Habsburg)(152}, 
er Geethe's: Was von Menschen nicht gewusst/Oder nicht bedaccht,/Durch 
das Labyrinth der Brust/Wandelt bei der Nacht"(An dem Mend).0me of the 
defects if Schleiermacher's expesitiem is a maif assumptien that the 
faculty of divimatien is a universal ene(153). In peint of fact it is net 
universal if this means that it ceuld be presuppesed mecessarily in every 
man ef religieus cenvictien as am actual fact. What is a universal petent 
~iality of man as such is by no means te be found in actuality the univer 
sal pessessien of every single man; very frequently it is enly disclesed 
as a special endewment and equipment ef particular gifted individuals 
+ And Schleiermacher gives an excellent imdicatien of hew the matter righ‘ 
-ly lies in his first Disceurse when he speaks ef the functien ef the 
mediater(Mittler). H s contemperary Geethe was decidely his superier in 
divimatery pewer. H'is discussien ef the "daemenic" in the talks with 
ckermann(154) shows that his nite ijn includes the elements ef the mumin- 
eus: mystery,fascimation,awefulmess and emergy(155). Im Dichtung und 
abrheit,he delimeates it stll better: "This daememic character appears 


in its mest dreadful ferm when it stands eut deminatingly in some man. 

Such are net always the mese remarkable men,either in spiritual quality 
er natural telents,and they seldem have any geedmess of heart te recom- 
end them. But an indredible force gees forth frem them and they exercise 
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an icredible pewer ever all creatures,perhaps even ever the elements"(158) 
Again: “Semething that enly manifested itself in contradictions and there- 
fers could not „Pe ‚cemprehended under any cencept,still less under any ene 
werd: It was het div ne,fer it seemed unreasenable; not human,fer it lacke 
understanding; net devilish,fer it was beneficent; not angelic,fer it 
eften displayed malicieus dre It was like chance,fer it pointed te ne con 
-sequence; it resembled rpovidemce,fer it indicated cennexien and unity. 
All that hems us im seemed penetrable te it; it seemed te dispese at will 
ef the inevitable elements of eur being,centracting time amd expanding 
space. Only in the impessible did it seem at heme,and the pessible it 
spurned frem itself with centempt. Although this daememic thing can be 
manifested in everything cerpereal and incerpereal,finding indeed most 
notable expression among animals,still it is preeminently with men that it 
stands in clesest and (Wonderful \ mest; cennexien,and there fashiens a power 
which,if met eppesed te the meral werld erder,yet intersects it in such a 
way that the ome might be taken for the warp and the other fer the weof." 
But Geethe's divination ef the mumimeus dees net rise te the elevation of 
the experience of Jeb,where the nen-rational mystery is felt as supra-rat- 
ienal,as helimess in its own right. It is a divinatien that functions only 
at the level ef the "daememic" which precedes religion preper. Geethe "the 
pagan"(157) did net umdeerstand how to adjust this divimatien te his own 
higher cemception of the divine: "The operative efficacious. force(said 
Eckermann tentatively),which we call the *daemenic' deesmet seem te fit 

in with the idea of the divine. Dear bey,said Geethe,what de we knew ef 
the idea ef the divime,and what can our narrew comceptiens presume te 

tell ef the Supreme Being?"(158). 


Ch.19: St Jeha iv.42: "We have heard him ourselves and knew that this is 
indeed the Christ"'——~a peculiar experience of spontaneous insight that 
here is semething hely made manifest(160). Especially apt in this cennexie: 
is the passage in Mark x.32s "Amd Jesus went befere them: and they were 
amazed; and às they fellewed,they were afraid." The passage renders with 
supreme simplicity and ferce the immediate impression of the numineus that 
issued frem the man Jesus. The experiential character of this belief in 
his Messiahship stands out clearly im Peter's first confession and Jesus’ 
answer te it(Matt.xvi.15-7): "Flesh and bleed have net revealed te thee, 
but my Father,which is in heaven"(163). "Neme audit verbum,nisi spiritu 
iatus decente"(164-5). 


Ch.2ls: A prieri cegnitiens are met such as every ene -n have—-such 
would be inmate ceognitiens-— but such as every ome .is capable of having 


(Cf my Religiensphilesonphie,p.42)(181). 


Appendix Is In the third ef his five disceurses,De Incomprehensibili,Chrys 
-osten pretests against the disciples ef the Ariam Aeties whe helds "I 
knew Ged as He is known te Himself". "But that is an impertinence te say 
that He whe is beyend the apprehensien of even the higher Powers can be 
cemprehended by us earthwerms,er cemprised and compassed by the weak for- 
ces ef eur understanding!" A stramge spectacle! Fer dees net the distingui 
-shing character ef Christianity consist just in this---that Ged is mear 
us 
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and that man himself is His image and likeness? And yet we find this Father 
ef the Church battling passienately,as fer semething that cencermed the 
very essence ef Christianity,fer the view that Ged is the Incenceivable(18£ 
"He insults Ged whe seeks te apprehend His essential being." "We call Him 
the imexpressible,the unthinkable Ged,the imvisible,the imapprehensible; 
whe quells the power ef human speech and transcends the grasp ef meral 
theught; imaccessible te the angels,unbeheld ef the Seraphim,umimagined of 
the Cherubim..."(184). Chrysestem refers met only te the marrewness and 
meagreness ef eur understanding,but just te the sheer difference in quality 
ef the "whelly ether". "Dest theu,a man,presume te busy thyself with Ged? 
Nay,the bare momé(ef man) suffice te shew the extent of this felly; man 
that is earth and dust,flesh and bleed,dung and the flewer ef dung, shadew 
and smeke and vanity.""St Pauls "He dwells in am unappreachable lightr(1 
Tim.vi.l6). Observe here the exactitude ef his expression. We say fincenc- 
eivable¥ and Yincemprehensible¥ ef semething which,theugh it eludes cencep 
~tien,dees met elude all inquiry and questieming. Wnrappreafhable?,en the 
ether hend,means something which in principle excludes the very pessibility 
of inquiry. A sea in which divers may plunge,but which they cannet fathen, 
weuld represent the merely Sincemprehensible¥(&katélepten). It would enly 
represent the ‘umappreachable' (&présiten) if it remaimed in principle 
beyond search.and beyend discevery." Amd se tee in the IVth Disceurse(upen 
Eph,iii.8)s "What is(185) ‘Bearchable'? Te be beyend searching,that is,te 
be such as excludes net discevery enly but alse tracing." We might indeed 
entitle the Disceurses,instead ef "De Incomprehensibili","De Numime ac 
Numinoso." In his comment on Ps.cxxxix.l4s "I praise Thee: fer that Theu 
madest Thyself fearfully wondreus",Chrysostem brings out clearly the psyche 
-legical distinction between numineus and merely rational wender. "What 
dees ‘fearfully’ mean here? Many things move us to wemder in which there 
is nothing 'fearful'——the beauty of a colonnade,for examples the beauty 
of pictures,er bodily loveliness. Again,we wender at the greatness of the 
sea and its measureless expanse,but terrer amd ‘fear’ only seize upon us 
when we ‘gaze inte the depths. Se,teo,here the Psalmist. When he gazes down 
inte the immeasurable,yawming(äkhanes) Depth! reading béthos for the un- 
doubtedly erroneous pélagesi,ef the Divine Wisdom,dizziness comes upen 
him and he receils in terrified wender..." He quotes appesitely St Paul, 
Rem.xi.33: "0 the depth of the riches both of the widdem and riches of 
Ged..."(186). Naturally the passage in Genesis xviii.27 has not escaped 
hims "What de we hear from the Angels? De they inquire and reasen meticul- 
ously ameng themselves about God's nature? B'y no meansk What do they de? 
They praise Him. They fall down and worship kim with a great trembling. | 


Paradox that this "incomprehensible" is at the same time a fascinans; 
blank amazement is te him at the same time enraptured aderatien. He thus 
interprets Ps.cxxxix.l4s "T thank Thee for that I have a Lerd whe is bey- 
omd comprehension"(188). The denial of cenetptual designations entails 
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and experience reach far beyond conceiving,and that a conception negative 


; in form may often become the ideogram for a content ef meaning which,if 


! absolutely unutterable,is nene the less in the highest degree pesitive. 


In Christian theolegy,the insistence upen the inconceivable and incompreh- 
ensible in Ged appears in varieus fermss it asserts that He can indeed be 
made the subject of predicatien,but enly in so far as all attributes are 
mere nemime ex parte intellectus nsotri; er it reproduces the lime ef 
thought ef Jeb that Ged Himself is net only above every human grasp,but 
in antagonism to it(189). 


Appendix 21: In the Bhagavad-Gitä,Krishna,the embodiment ef Vishau instr- 
ucts Aryuna in the deepest mysteries ef religion. In Ch.il,Aryuna stands 
in his war-chariet,abeut to enter the carnage ef the battle against his 
brether Yudhishthira's ememies,and Krishna is his charieteer. Aryuna 
tells him his desire te beheld Ged himself im his ewn form: "Shew te me 
they chamgeless Self,Sevran of the Rule: Krishma-Vishnu answers him: 

"8. But fer that theu camst net see Me with this thine own eye,I give 
thee a divime eye...9. Thus speaking,the great Ler’ of the Rule then shew 
-ed te Pritha's sen his sevran ferm supreme, 10. ef many meuths and eyes, 
ef many divine ornaments,with uplifted weapons many and divine{191).... 
14. Thereupon the Wealth-Winner,smitten with amazement,with hair standing 
on end,bewed his head,amd with clasped hands spake te the (ied... «29. ‘As 
meths with exceeding speed pass inte a lighted fire te perish,se pass the 
werlds with exceeding speed inte Thy meuths te perish(192). 30. Theus 
deveurest and lickest up all the werlds areund with flaming mouths...'" 
Thereupen Vishnu reassumes his friendly Krishna-form(193). 


Appendix 3: The mumineus feeling,in its first outbreak in cemscieusness, 
must have feund(194) seunds fer its expression. The German interjection 
"Hu!" expresses today invariably and exclusively yet terrer in gemeral, 
but terrer accempamied by shuddering,i.e. numineus terrer(195). Anether 
originel seund in which the mumimeus feeling is articulated is certainly 
the hely syllable "em"; the m is mot an ordinary m,but simply the ləng 
protracted nasal centinuation of the deep e sound. It is really simply a 
sert ef growl or groan, This em is exactly parallel te the similar sound 
in Sanskrit, Hum(197). 


Appendix 6: In the chapter "Geist und Glaube" in my book Die Anschauung 
vom Heiligem Geiste bei Luther(pp.25-46),I have shown that Faith fer 
Luther is not merely confidence and trust(cenfidere,fiducia),but alse a 
"cleaving te Ged" in feeling and will(adhaerere Dee). Let the reader 
study the neble little werk ef Albertus Magmıs,De Adhaerende Dee,especial 
-ly ch.12. "Solus amer est,que cenvertimur ad Deum,transformamır in Deum, 
adhaerenms Dee,unimur Dee,ut sims umus spiritus cum ee,et beatificemr- 
cum ee(It is Love alone whereby ve are turned to Gorani chongec into 
the form of Ged,whereby we claeve to Ged and are made ome with Ged,se 
that we are one spirit wath Him and are beatified with Him)." "Preinde 
nihil amore acutius,nihil subtilius,aut penetrabilius. Nec quiescit, 
denec universaliter tetam amabilis pemetravit virtutem et profunditatem 
ac 
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tetalitatem,et unum se vult facere cum amato. Vehementur tendit in eum et 
idee mumquam quiescit,domec eMhia tramseat et ad ipsum veniat"(Fer nothing 
is keener,subtler er mere penetrating than Leve. Ner dees it rest until it 
has penetrated the whele power amd depth and entirety ef its ebject,and 
its will is te make itself eme with the leved eme, It strives tewards him 
withivehemence and so never has rest until it has passsed through all — 
things and reached him and entered inte him"(209). Luthers "Quippe qui Dee 
adhaeret,versatur in lumine...qua ex re est hèminis in hac vita sublimier 
perfectie,ita Deo uniri,ut teta anima cum emnibus petentiis suis et viri- 
bus in Deminum Deum suum sit cellecta,et umus fiat spiritus cum ee"(Her 
imdeed whe cleaves te Ged abides in his light...Wherefere is it man's left 
-ier perfectien in this life te be se united te Ged that the whele seul 
with all its strength and all its pewers is gathered inte its Lerd and 

A Ged and becomes one spirit with Him). Luther calls this,im a still mere 
violent expressien,mit Gett eim‘Kuche werden(te become kmeaded into one 
cake with Ged)(210). 


Appendix 8: "Still-bern Silence,theu that art/Fleod-gate ef the deeper 
heart" (Vielet Hedgkim,Silent Wership). The wership ef silent waiting upen 
Ged*has been a feature ef the Quaker community since the days ef George 
Fox. It is the mest spiritual fern ef divime service which has ever been 
| practised. Devotienal Silence is threefold: l. The numineus silence of 
Sacrament——-witness Hab.ii.20: "Let all the earth keep silence before 
him"(216),i.e. "Ged is in the midst" experienced as "mumem praesens","das 
| Unzulangliche,hier wird's Ereignis." 2. The silence of wá iting. 3. The 
silence ef commnion. 
Appendix 9: Ruskin,Mederm Painters,III,ps309: "Lastly,altheugh there was n 
ne definite religieus sentiment mingled with it,there was a continual 
: perceptien ef Sanctity im the whele ef mature,frem the slightest thing te 
the vastest; an instinctive awe,mixed with delights; an imdefimable thrill, 
such as we sémetimes imagine te icate the presence ef a disembedied 
spirit. I could enly feel this a I was alone; and then it weuld often 
make me dhiver frem head te fedt with the jey and fear ef it,when after 
being seme t me away frem hills I fitst get te the shere ef a mountain 
river,where the brewn water circled ameng the pebbles,or when I fisrt saw 
the swell ef diatant land against the sunset,er the first lew broken wall, 
covered with meuntain mess. I cannet in the 1 ast describe the feeling; 
‘but I de net think this is my fault,ner that ef the English langéage,fer I 
am afraid me feeling is describable....These feelings remained in their 
full intensity till I was 18er 20..." These experiences are purely mumin- 
eus in character(221). 


Appendix 10: Blake's "The me nd Werdswerth,fhe Prelude,X,437-69 as 
expressions ef the mumimeusl224-5 
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H. Maclear Bate,REPORT FROM FORMOSA (1952). 
Inlthe course of my work as newspaperman I have travelled the length 
and breadth of the African continent. However,not until this year did 
I have the good fortune to find a way of returnin“ to the-Far East. 
Tre army in its unfathomable wisdom decided otherwise. I suppose I 
should thank Providence that my many applications were pigeon-holed, 
A case was certainly building up to withdraw our consular and other 
official representatives from the country in which they were being so 
studiously insulted(11). The State Department did its complete policy 
{ somersault and dramatically ordered Formosa to be protected at all 
costs(12). Through Macao scrap iron from India and Indonesia, drugs 
from Germany and electrical goods from other countries,infact all 
the scèèntific sinews of war,find their way into Communist China with 
{-out infringing any local laws,but at Macao's price(15). ë 
Taiwan or the "Terraced Bay". The curtain came off its runners and th 
window was unscreened (17). The leaders of the independence movement 
were formally shot on- Taipeh's disused racecourse,or informally but- 
hered in their beds(21). The miserable armies defected en masse(28) 
If not noticeably Chruchillian in their previous practices,their app- 
eal at the moment at any rate is well expressed by "Give us the tools 
and we will finish the job." While the world outside asks if America 
is throwing good money after bad,the Nationalists plan on,always main 
-taining a wary eye upon the activities of the people whose home they 
now so uncomfortably occupy in a role mid-way between visiting land- 
lord and sitting tenant(32). The Formosans said when the Nationalists 
took over from the Japanese: "the dogs have gone but the pigs have 
) come" (37). 
The MacArthur visit was followed by a thawing in American opinion--- 
| for some time past almost glacier-like in its temperature towards the 
Nationalists(38). The popularity of the python was due to its excell- 
ence as a rat catcher,saüd to be more effective than a household cat. 
The snake,however,has other uses than the purely domestic. Many rest- 
aurants produce,as special delicacies,cooked cobra and python to tit- 
illate the palates of their wealthier Cantonese customers. Boiled, 
stewed or jellied,they are as acceptable as any underdone sirloin to 
the westerner. "And after all," say the cooks,"if you don't like 4 
\ snakes why do you eat e@ls7"(60). Flies make perpetual pancake land a 
— „normally unopposed(64). The political weather turned foul(73). 
After: preli: inary "checks" at two separfate gurad posts,I was ''appr- 
oved" and conducted to thePresence (102). In ker deceptiveky simple 
Shanghai style frock---the buttons were of solid gold---in her nylons 
and Parisian shoes,Mme Chiang looked 32 rahter than her 52 years(105) 
_SLet us stop trying to appease a thug who repays our bows with blows 
(127). The MacArthur phrase of "unsinkable aircraft carrier" is an ap 
_ one to describe the utility of the island(132). Upon his life a liber 
__D=al price is quoted(142). The necessities of bombing and shelling cau 
-se so often the hands of the liberators to be unwittingly dyed in tht 
blood of the people they are endeavouringto liberate(154). TheAmeric- 
an base was a heap of wreckage before their planes had a chance to ge 
airborne(156). 
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Frederick Bodmer,The Loom of Language(19 4). 
The Norwegian boy or girl who hopes to enter a profession grows up with the 
knowledge that proficiency in English,German or French is an essential educ 
-ational tool, In any part of Scandinavia a visit to $heicènema is a langua 
-ge lesson. To all the cultural barriers which linguistic isolation imposes 
on a small speech community we have to add exigencies of external trade 
and a stronger impulse to travel. Special circumstances combine to encourag 
a distaste for linguistic strass among those who speak the Anglo-American 
language(15). It is obviously,to exagserate the utility of linguistic accom 
-plishments for foreign travel. Only relatively propserous people can cont- 
inue to travel after marriage; and tourist facilities for young people of 
modest means rarely,if ever,take them into situations where nobody underst- 
ands Anglo-American. There is even less sincerity in the plea for linguistie 
proficiency as a key to the treasure-house of the world's literature. Amer- 
ican and British publishers scour the Continent for translation rights of 
new authors. So the: doors of the treasure-house are wide open. Indeed,any 
intelligent adolescent with access to a modern lending library can catch 
out the teacher who enthuses about the pleasure of reading Thomas Mann or 
Anatole France in the original(16). Modern technology is a supernational 
culture which minsiters to the com:on needs of human beings,while language 
limps behind the human endeavour to satisfy needs which all human beings 
share(17). The literary arguments for language study are manifestly bogus 
when based on the claims of fiction or drama for which cheap translations 
are readily accessible. None the less,some types of literature are access- 
ible only to people who know languages other than their own(18). A large 
volume of scientific publications which record new discoverkes in physies, 
medicine,chemistry,agriculture,and engineering appear in many different 
languages. Their contents do not become accessible in books till several 
years have elapsed. The greatest impediment,common to most branches of 
school and university education,is the dead hand of Plato. Educational Plat 
-onism sacrifices realiable proficiency by encouraging the pursuit of unatt 
-ainable perfection. Most of us could learn languages more easily if we 
could learn to forgive our own linguistic trespasses(19). Where perfection- 
ist pedantry Has inserted the sting of grammatical guilt a sense of social 
inferiority rubs salt into the wound. Linguistic polish is a prerequisite 
of prosperous people whose formal education has been supplemented by the at 
-tentions of foreign governesses and by frequent trips abroad. My aim is 
to lighten the burden of learning for the home student whose ambition is 
less ambitious(20). A basic vocabulary of 1700 native words is abundant for 
ordinary conversation and intelligent discussion of serious subjects in any 
European language(24). Oral recognition of ordinary conversation is the 
last stage in mastering a language(25). Some languages are more staccato 
than others. Individual words as spoken are more clear-cut. In this sense, 
German is more staccato than English,and English far more so than French. 
From knowledge of the written language,it is a small step for the student 
of German to follow a conversation or a broadcast. From a good reading know 
-ledge of French to an understanding of what a French taxi-driver says when 
he is quarrelling with & policeman is a much longer road{26). A large numb- 
er of words which belong to the verb class are not essential, WB do not 
need burn,finish,err,because we can make a fire of,make an end of,make a mi 
-stake about. One of the reasons why Basic is so thrifty in its use of 
verbs is that we do much in English by combining some verbs with directives 
: go in(enter),go up(ascend),go on(continue),etc. (31). 
The German word Wasser looks like its English equivalent waber on paper. As 
uttered,it does not(47). A pictogram is a more or less simplified picture 
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of an object which can be so represented. A logogram may be: 1. a pictor- 
ial symbol substituted for something which we cannot easily represent by a 
picture; 2. any sign used to indicate an attribute of a group (red, age,move- 
ment, noise, wet), or a direction for act ion,such as Halt!,Major Road Ahead!, 
or Go Slow! British traffic signs for m@borists illustrate all such symb- 
ols. A thick line for the main road with a thin:er one crossing it is a 
pictogram for a cross-road., The conventionalized picture of the torch of 
learning is a logogram or ideogram which stands for school. The triangle an 
ate circle* {hich stands for Stop! has no obvious as: ociation with any othe 
B &turable object. Like the number 4,it is a pure logogram. Besides numbers 
we have signs such as £,$,etc. The Chinestsign for not is ÿoriginally a 4 
line drawn over the top of a plant. This sussests that something got in the 
way of its growth---obstruction,not progress,not getting bigser, just note 
By logographic writing we mean writing in which symbols for picturable obj- 
ects,general characteristics,or directions for action have lost their expl- 
icit pictörial meaning. We can no longer guess what they do mean unless we 
have some key(57). This does not mean that all ldgograms start by being 
pictures of definite objects. At least one class of logograms (ideograms,as 
some people call them) is as old as the art of writing(58). The indvidual 
symbols have no necessary connexion with the sounds associated with them. 
The Englishman associates with the ideogram 4 the noise £x,the Frenchman 
the sound katr. They both recognize its meaning,and a Frenchman could learn 
to interpret the English traffic signs from a French book without knowing 
a word of English(59). Phonograms or puns: the pictogram for bee @mbhined 
with the pictogram for leaf to susgest the word belief(61). ge able 
to distinguish soe homophones by nuances of tone such as we make when we s 
say "yes" as a synbol of deliberate assent,interrogation,suspense or excite 
-ment,ironical agreement or boredom(63). We pronounce cats as kats and cads 
as kadz. We pronounce sobbed as sobd,and helped as helpt. Thus the grammati 
-cal rules of English would be a little more complicated,if welspelt abl wor, 
as we pronounce them(81). 
From a practical point of view,we can define grammar as the rules we need t 
to know before we can use a dictionary with profit. Dictionaries do not con 
“tain all theables we comionly use. The include certain classes of derivat- 
ives,and exclude others(93). Thus an ordinary English dictionary which con- 
tains behave and behaviour,does not list behaved,behaves,or behaving. Analo 
-gical extension includes the process of extending the use of an affix by a 
analogy with pre-existing words built up in the same way. Children and imm- 
igrants take a hand in the way languages change for better or for worse, For 
instance,a child who is accustomed to saying I caught,when he meansthat he 
has made his catch,may also say the eggs haught for the eggs hatched; or, 
being mordaccustomed to adding -ed,may say I catched for I caught. This pro 
“cess is imzensely important in huilding up new words or in changing old 
ones(93). Flexion is of two kinds,internal(root inflexion),e.g.,the change 
from bind to bound,and external(affixation),e.g.,from bake to baked(94). 
There a 5 different personal forms of the French verb(Je parle,tu parles,il 
parle,nous parlons,vous parlez,ils parlent). In more old-fashioned languages 
like Italian there are 6(do,@ai,da,diamo,date,danno). The Danish equivalent 
for all these forms of the Italian root da- present in our words donation 
or dative is giver. This just the same whether the Danish(or Norwegina 
equivalent of I,we,thou,mou,he,she,it,or they stands in front of,or as in 
a question,immediately after it. Since Danes,who produce good beer and good 
bacon,have no personal flexions,and since Benjamin Franklin could discuss 
electricity with only one(he gives),it is not obvious that the five of 
voltaire's French are really necessary tools. The ending attached to a verb 
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really had a use. It had to do the job now done by putting the pronoun in 
front of it. So the ending in modern descendants of such languages is merel 
-y the relic of what once did the job of the pronoun(97). The word past and 
present suggest that tense flexion dates an occurrence. This would be a tru 
-e description of what the French future tense endings do. lt is not an acc 
-urate description of what the choice of our English present tense form 
does in she plays the piano. 1f we want to date the occurrence as present, 
we resort to the roundabout expression: she is playing the piano. In realit 
-y two distinct functions blend in the tense forms of a verb. One is the 
time distinction; the other,more prominent in English,especially in Russian 
and in Celtic languages,is aspect. Aspect includes the distinction between 
what is habitual or is going on(imperfect,e.g. "the earth moves round the 
sun") and what is over and done with(perfect,e.g. "he moved the pawn to 
queen four"). But the tense forms of English @rennst straightforward in 
their function. We imply future action when we use the present tense form 
in: "I sail for Nantucket at noon." We imply knowledge of the past when we 
use the present in "he often goes to Paris." "Often" and "at noon" date 
the action or tell us whether it is a habitual occurrence(103). In Anglo- 
American usage the Chinese trick of relying on particales often overrides t 
the distinction otherwise inherent in the use of the helper verb,as in "I 
am leaving to-morrow" and "I am constantly leaving my hat behind." There is 
therefore nothing surprising about the fact that so few of us notice it whe 
we have no tense flexion to lean on/ A student of social statistics finds ” 
himself at no disadvantage because the verb in the following sentences 
lacks present and past distinction: "Oats cost x dollars a bushel today"; 
"Oats cost y dollars a bushel last year!!Y104). Latin amo---jfaime---T love, 
I am loving; amabam---j'aimais---I used to love,I ahd love,I was loving; 
amavI---jlaimal, j'ai aimé---I loved,I(have) loved; amaveram---j'avais aimé 
=--I had loved4--amabo---j'aimerät---I shall loves--amavero---j'aurai aimé- 


--I shall have loved, Latin verbs have 6 forms of tense flexion,each with Ÿ 


its own 6 flexions of person andnumber,making up 6 tenses. French(105),Span 
-ish,Italian have two past tenses and one future,making 4 in all. One of 
the French pasts tenses has died out in conversation. The French future is 
not much like the Latin form. The latter ceased to be used in the later 
days of the Roman Empire. It made way for an idiom analogoustto our way of 
expressing future action when we say: "I have to go to town tomorrow," Thus 
St Aygustine wrote about the cmoing of the Kingdom of God: petant aut non 
petant venire habet(whether they ask or do not ask,it has to come)(106). Th, 
flexions persist as mummies in the mausoleum pf a nation's literature(108). 
Although distre#s has the sähe ending as adulthess, grammarians do not call 
it a "feminine" noun. So far as English is conterned,the distinction impli- 
ed by calling poet or lion "masculine" and_poetess or lioness "feminine" 
nouns,is not specifically grammatical. It is purely anatomical(112). As an 
instance of the vagaries of gender,we may cite "she" which stands for the 
moon or a ship. Logically we should have to say: "his distress was so great 
that he could not speak of her," or "the management has inspected the tract 
-or and has decided to buy him." The connections between biological realit- 
ies and gender is very flimsy. Most nouns have no ending to recall anything 
which is recognizably male of female(e.g. actor,actress but doctor,barber). 
Whether it has ovaries or testes,the French frog is feminine(la grenouille) 
In French or in Spanish,there are no neuter nouns. The Scandinavian child 
like the Scandinavian or German sheep is neuter. Witness the following 
quotaion from Mark Twain's A Tramp Abroad: "I translate this from a convers 
-ation in one of the Ge Sunday-school books: 'Gretchen: Where is the 
trunip? Wilhelm: She has gone to the kitchen. G.: Where is the accomplished 
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and beautiful maiden? W.: It has gone to the opera®"(113)* The German 

word Weib(woman) is neuter ,ie@.e,the pronoun which takes its place is es, 
not sie(114). Gender concond between adjective and noun,like number conc- 
ord, adds to the labour of learning a language without contributing anything 
to the clarity of a statement(115). It is not even true to say that the sub 
-ject is necessarily the agnet when the verb is active as in "I wrote this" 
The grammarian's subject is not the agent in the sentence "I saw a flash." 
Seeing is a result of what the flash does to my retina. It is not what I do 
to(or with) the flash(117). In two ways French has gone further than Engl- 
ish. It has more completely thrown overboard noun-case and adjective-compar 
-ison in favour of analytical or isolating expressions equivalent to our 
optional of,more...than,and most. Though French has an elaborate tense ays- 
tem on paper,some of its verb flexions never intrude into conversation (121) 
English,more particularly Anglo-American,has come to resemble Chinese thro 
decay of the flexional system. To say that English is rich in ee ee, 
in this connection does not mean that an Ehglishman necessarily uses a high 
-er proportion of monosyllables than a Frenchman or a German, It means that 
in speaking or in writing English,we can rely on monosyllables morgthan we 
can when we write or speak French or German(122). In many situatiohs in 
which English verbs occur,there is no distinction between the form of what 
we call the verb and the form of what we call the noun(Maumotor","] motor") 
When an electrician says he is going to earth a terminal,a bacteriologist 
says that he will culture a miero-organism,or a driver says that he will 
park his taxi,each of them is exploiting one of the most characteristic 
idiosyncarsies of Shakespeare's English, He is doing something which would 
be quite natural to a Chinaman but very shocking to the Venerable Bede(124) 
Some pedants who have forgetten their Bible lessons in Sunday school object 
to night starvation,sex appeal,or road traffic signal,without realzing that 
they eg such impressive leadership as the Knight Templar,Prince Consort 
and our Lady mother, There is a large and growing group of words which can 
be verbs,nouns,or adjectives in the sense that we use them to translate 
words belonging to each of these three classes in languages which have pre 
-served the trade-marks of the parts of speech. We speak of water lilies or 
water power,and we use the municipal water to water the garden, If we have 
too little water,our local representative can put a question at question 
time; and does n not question our grammar when we test his professions of 
goodwill by making the water shortage a test case. e. Even headmistresses who 
do not think that sex is a s a genteel word can can put love to the test by looking 
for a love match in the books they love (125). 

Till recently grammar books used to say that evebry sentence has to have at 
least two components,a verb ae subject. Accordingly,it is incorrect to 
write "rainy day ,what?"(130)% shman (looking at the setting syn) 
: Not so dusty,what? Second Engl an: No need to rave about it like a 
damned poet,old man." Addition of verbs would not improve the proverbial: © 
"One man,one vote"; "More speed,less haste"; "Much cry,little wool." When 
we have to pay for the use of words,as in telegrams,we get down to essent- 
ials. Even those who can afford to dine habitually in costumes designed to 
inhibit excessive cerebration do not spend an extra cent for a verb in: "di 
-nner seven-thirty black tie." If a sentence is a word sequence with a ver 
"verb" and a "subject",any issue of a daily paper shows that a complete 
statement,direction,or question,sufficiently explicit for rapid reading, 
need not (Nbe) sentence. The following examples from the headlines or adver- 
tisements are in the lineage of the Chartist plea "More pigs,less parsons"; 
"Buisness as usual in spite of war","For sale a large house with garden all 
modern improvements sanitary plu’mbing"(131). In English we can keep close 
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to the pattern of Chinese without using any verbs at all. The followlus 
specimens of Chinese poetry(adapted from Waley's delightful translations) 
show that the effect is not unpleasing,and the meaning does not @uffer,when 
we retain the telegraphic or headline idiom ofthe original: "Wedding party 
on both river banks./Coming of hour.No boac./Heart loss. Hope loss,/No view 
of desire." The translators of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament 
conscientiously put such words as is or are in italics(132). Headline Zdiom 
shuns the verb be as copula linking topic and attribute or as mark of ident 
~ity,e.g. MFIVE CRUISERS IN ACTION","OHIO PROFESSOR NOBEL PRIZEMAN"(133), 
The most capricious words are particles,especially those classified as dire 
-ctives(to,with,etc.) and conjunctives(and, because,etc.)(134). To illustrate 
pitfalls into which we can fall when using particles’ A pied,ä Berlin,a la 
cOte,& mes frais---zu Fuss,nach Berlin,an’der Kuste,auf meinem Kosten---on 
foot,to Berlin,at the coast,at my expense; dans la rue,en hiver,le soir,de 
bonne heure---auf der Strasse,im Winter,am Abend,zu rechter Zeit---in the 
„g Street,in winter,in the evening,in good time (137). It is never a real econ- 
f omy to buy a small dictionary(138). The Teutonic inversion of word-order 
("Two years ago left a mine explosion fifty families fatherless") is very 
common in Bible English: "then came he to ship." It survives in a few conte 
-mporary English idioms such as "here comes the postman," "there goes the 
train," "seldom do such inversions occur in our language," the Wellsian 
"came thd dawn," and the inevitable "pop goes the weasel"(154). The English 
er Shae positive question,is equivalent to the Scandinavian ja and the 
neh After a negative question yes is equivalent to the Seandinavian 
jo and the French si. The German ja and doch tally with the Scandinavian 
da and jo(158). In everyday speech,we can convert a statement into a quest- 
ion by judicious or polite afterthought. The formula ädded is an idiom pecu 
-liar to each language: eh?,isn't it?, nicht WAahr?,n'estace pas?, verdadf159) 
The style of German technical books and journals is notoriously ponderous 
and obscure. It is unlikely that Hegel would have taken in three generatiom 
of Germans and one generation of Russians if he had been trained to write 
in the terse English of T.H Huxley or Wm James(165). Reject the unless abso 
-lutely necessary(171); we can strike out four inessential articles of the 
sentence: "If the war goes on,the social services will be cut,the income 
tax will rise,and the prices of commodities will soar"(172). 
Though Sassetti,an Italian of the 16th century,had called Sanskrit a pleas- 
ant,musical language,and had united Dio with Deva,it had remained a sealed 
book for almost 200 years(180). Fr. Schlegel's little book Ueber die Sprache 
und Weisheit der Inder(1808) put Sanskrit on the Continental map. Much that 
is in the book makes us smile today,perhaps most of all the statement that 
Sanskrit is the mother of all languages. None the less,it was a turning 
point,with its emphasis on comparative grammar,in the scientific study of 
language(181). Many linguists now approach Bopp's agglutination theory s 
squeamishly,as if it dealt with the human pudenda(188). The h of French and 
er is a dead letter and it has disappeared altogether in corresponding 
Italian words(Herbe---erba,hombre---uomo). The 4 Italian words which cling 
to it are ho,hai,ha,hanno so that(255) thay can be distinguished from their 
homophones: o,a1,a,anno(456). The buffer h in French héros prevents confus 
-ion between les hé@Oys and les zéros (258). va 
German is the mpst conservative of all Teutonic languages, I-has not gone f 
far beyond the level of English in the time of Alfred the Great(261). In 
common speech stres:ed der,die,das,replace dieser,etc.,e.g. der Mann with 
stress on Mann means the man,but with stress on der it means this man(274). 
We can combine put with a variety of directives. German is more exacting: 
aufsetzen einen Hut,anziehen einen Rock,umbinden eine Schürze (275). In all 
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other Teutonic languages,except Dutch,and in all Romance languages (287) ,words 
connected by meaning are placed in close proximity. German,and not only writ 
-ten German,dislocates them. Thus the article may be separated from its noun 
by a string of qualifiers,and the length of the string is determined by the 
whims of the writer,e.g.,"der gestern Abend auf dem Alexanderplatz von einem 
Lastauto Überfahrene Bäckermeister Muller ist heute morgen seinen Verletzung 
=en erlegen." The auxiliary pushes the verb to the end of the statement,saS 
in "ich werde dich heute Abend aufsuchen." When you get to the end of the 
sentence you may always fish up an unsuspected negation,e.g. "er befriegte u 
unsere Wünsche nicht." Even the preposition may march behind the noun,e.g. 
der Dame gegenüber "(opposite the lady)---as was possible in Latin,e.g. "pay 
vobiscum" (288). The Viennese loves(liebt) only people,but not things (290). 

If the verb implies rest the prescribed case-form is the dative,if it implies 
motion,the accusative: "er stand unter dem Fenster(he stood below the wind- 
ow)---er trat unter das Fenster(he stepped below the window)"; "seine Hosen 
hängen an der Wand---er hängt das Bild an die Wand"; "sie tanzt vor ihm(she 
danced in front of Yim)---sie tanzte vor ihn(she danced right up to him) (305 
Here we use the indefinite article a or an before names of professions and 
trades,its equivalent is absent in Romance languages,as in German("he is a 
doctor"=--"{18 est médecin''---lles médico") (361). The gender form of the Roma 
-nce pronoun depends on the thing or person possessed. If the Spaniard wishes 
to make it clear that "su casa" stands for his house,he says "su casa de 61" 
in contradistinction to "su casa de ella"(her house" or “su casa de ellos" 
(their house). Similarly the Frenchman may say "son père à lui" or "son pere 
à elle"(369). Tutoyer---duzen; vouzoyer---siezen. Jo show deference Italians 
use lei(or more formally ellaje.g. "lei & americano?"(you are American?); 
the plural is loro. In conversation the third person is used without pronoun 
e.g. "ha mangiato?"(have you eaten?)(370). On has a far greater range than 
one: "On pourrait dire"(one might say); "on dit"(they say,it is said); "on 
ferme!"(closing time! time pleasel); "on demande une bonne"(wanted,a maid- 
servant); "on sonne"(somebody is ringing); "si l'on partait'"(what about leav 
-ing#); "on pardonne tent que l'on aime"(we forgive as long as ve läwe) (378), 
Duration equivalent in English, Portyguese,Spanish,and Italian: "he is waiti 
---llesté esperando"---"sta aspettando", It is not correct in French to cou 
the verb @tre with a present participle such as mangeant. We have to say "et- 
re en train de manger",or if the past is involved,"elle pleurait quand je su 
-is arrive'(the imperfect tense form). In French there is no distinction 
between transitory(elle danse maintenant---she is dancing now) amd habitual 
(elle danse bien---she dances well)(267). In headline idom the French condit 
-ional may indicate uncertainty or even rumour,e.g. "Darlan rencontrerait 
Hitler"(Will Darlan meet Hitler)(397 ). 
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lirewster Ghiselin,ed.,fhe Creative Process("A Mentor Book"). 

ALBERT EINSEEIN,LETTER TO JACQUES HADAMARD: The words or the language,as they 
are written or spoken,do not seem to play any role in my mechanism of thought. 
The psychical entities which seem to serve as elements in thought are certain 
‚signs and more or less clear images....The elements are,in my case,oi visual an 
some of muscular type. Conventional words or other signs have to be sought for 
laboripusly only in a secondary stage (From Hadamard The Psychology of Invention 
in the Mathematical Field)(43). 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART,A LETTER: When I am,as it were,completely myself,entirel 
-y alone,and of goo! cleer-——say,traveliing in a carriage,or walking after a 
goo? meal,or during the night when I cannot sleep; it is on such occasions thet 
my ideas flow best andmost abundantly. Whence and how they come,l know not; nor 
can Í force them. [hose ideas that please me I retain in mewory,and am accustom 
-ed,as I have been told,to hum them to myself. If I continue in this way,it soon 
occurs to me hbwtI may turn this or that morsel to account,so as to make a good 
dish of it...(44),,.my subject enlarges itself,becomes methodised and defined, 
and the whole,though it be long,stands almost complete and finished in my mind, 
so that I can survey it,like a fine picture or a beautiful statue,at a glance. N 
Nor do I hear in my imagination the parts successively,but Í hear theu,as it 
were,all at once. What a delight this is i cannot tell! All this inventing,this 
procucing,takes place in a pleasing lively dream. Still the actual hearing of 
the tout emsemble is after all the best” ...und das Ding wird im Kopf wahrlich 
fast fertig,wenn es auch lang ist,so dass ich's hernach mit einem Blick,gleich- 
sam wie ein schones Bild oder einen hübschen Menschen im Geist übersehe und es a 
auch gar nichfnebeneinander,wie es hernach kommen muss,in der Einbildüng Hore, 
sondern wie gleich alles zusammen. Das ist nun ein Schmaus! Alles das Finden 

und Machen geht in mir nun nur wie in einem schonen,starken Traum vor. Aber das 
Überkören, so alles zusamuen,ist doch das Beste J....lut why sy productions take 
from my- hand that particular form and style that makes them Mozartish,and diff- 
erent from the works of other composers,is probably owing to the same cause whic 
renders my my nose so large or so aguiline,or,in short,makes it Mozart's,and dif 
-ferent from those of other people. For I really do not study or aim at any 
originality(From Edward Holmes,Life of- Mozart)(45)[In Karl Storck,Mezabts Briefe 
in Auswehl,this letter,No.179,s.268 sq,is headed "Aus einem fingierten Brief". 


CHRISTIAN ZERVOS,CONVERSATION WITH PICASSO: We can make over to fit the artist 
the quip of the man who said there is nothing more dangerous than instruments of 
war in the hands of generals. In the same way ther is nothing more dangeours 
than...paint brushes in the hands of the painter!....What a sad thing for a 
painter who love blondes but denies himself the pleasure of putting them in his 
picture because they don't go well with the basket of fruit! What misery for a 
painter who cetests apples to have to use them all the time because they harmoni 
-ze with the table cloth! I put in my pictures everything I like. So mech the 
worse ior the things---they have to get along with one another....A picture was 
a sum of additions. With me,a picture is a sum of destructions. I make a picture 
and proceed to destroy it(56)....0n each destruction of a beautiful find, the 
artist does not suppress it,to tell the truth; rather he transforms it,condenses 
it,makes it more substantial. The issue is she result of rejected discoveries. 


Otherwise one becomes one's own admirer. I sell myself nothing! (57)....The art- 
ist is a receptacle of emotions come from ne matter wheres from the sky,the 

warth,a niece of paper,a passing figure,a cobweb. This is why one mst not disc 
oe between things. There is no rank among them. One must take one's good 


where one finds it,except in one's own works(88)... The painter passes through 
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states of fullness and of emptyinge That is the whole secret ofarte I take a w 
walk in the forest of Fontainebleau. There I get an indigestion of greenness. 
‘I must empty this sensation into a picture. Green dominates in it. The painter 
painter paints as if in urgent need to discharge himself of his sensations and 
fésiéngé59) (From Cahiers d'Art,1935). 


Pa 
PAUL VALERY,THE COURSE IN POETICS: FIRST LESSON: A poet may legitimatelt fear i 
that he might undermine his original powers,or his im.ediate activity,by making 
an analysis of them...0ur simplest act,our most familiar gesture could not be 
Jer ie exercise we had tobring it before the mind and know it thoroughly èn ord- 


er to exercise it. Achilles cannot win over the tortoise if he meditates on 
space and time(93){From the Southern Review,1940). 


W.B.YBATS: God guard me from those thoughts men think/In the mine alone ,/He 
that sings a lasting song/Thinks in a marrow bone (108)(From The King of the 
Great Clock Tower). - 


RUDYARD KIPLING, WORKING" T@0BSS$ This is the doom of the Makers-—their Daemon 
lives in their pen./If he be absent or sleeping,they are even as other men./ 
But if he be utterly present,and they swerve not from his behest,/The word thai 
he gives shall continue,whether in earnest or jest. Most men,and some most un- 
likely,keep him under an alias...(157). My Daemon was with me in the Jungle 
Books,Kim,and both Puck books,and good care I took to walk delicately,lest he 
should withdraw. I know that he did not,because when those books were finished 
they said so themselves with,almost,the watéerhammer click of a tap turned off. 
One of the clauses in our contract was that I should neverrfollow up "a success 
for by this sin fell Navoleaon and a few others. Note here. When your Daemon ié 
in charge,«o not try to think consciously. Drift,wait,and obey..9.0nce,on a 
Boxing Day,Sir John bland-Sution...cawe down to "Bateman's" very full of a lect 
-ure which he was to deliver on "gizzards". We were settled before the fire aft 
-er lunch,when he volunte red that So-and-so had said that it you hold a hen te 
your ear,you can hear the click in its gizzard of the little pebbles that help 
its digestion. "Interesting," said I. "He's an authority." "Oh,yes,but"=-—-a 
long pause---"have you any hens about here,Kipling?" I owned that Ihhädgtwo 
huncred yards down a lane,but why not accept So-and-so? "I can't," said John 
simply,"till I ve tried it." Remerselessly he worried me into taking him to 
the hens....Take nothing for granted if you can check it. Even though that 
seem waste-work,and has nothing to do with the essentials of things,it encour- 
ages the Daemon....For my ink I demandec the rlackest....A11 "blue-blacks" were 
an abominetion to my Daemon(158)....With « lead pencil I ceasedito express-—prc 
| -bably because I had to use a pencél in reporting(From Something of Myself}(159 


R.WeGERARD: THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF IMAGINATION: Insight is an imaginative way 
of learning or problem solving,in contrast to the blind and buffetted way of. 
ee and error,often called "at-sight" for contrast. A neurotic behaviour dev- 
lopment,inappropriate to the actual situation and,in a sense,no longer foal- 
directed,mightlsimilarly be called "out-sight." ..(230). Wertheimer: "Creative 
thinking is the process of destrying one gestait in favor of a better one" (231) 
In all human thought,the constant is edumbrated before the variable(mathematics 
statics before dynamics(physics),sturcture before function,and classification k 
before relationship or evolution(biology)(242)$From The Scientific Monthly, 

June 1946). 
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D.D.Raphael ‚The Paradox of Tragedy(1960). 
If someone objects that one does not take pleasure in Tragedy as in a dish of 
roast lamb,let him substitute some other word(13). The Aristotelian catharsis 
reminds me of the therapy practised in Moliere's college of doctors in Le Malade 
Imaginaire. Whatever the disease,the prescription is always the sames "Clyster— 
ium donare ,/Postea seignare,/Ensuita purgare." Fontenelle queries: "Still,I de 
not quite see what is the good of being cured of pity"(Reflexions sur la Poétiqu 
-e,quoted in F.L.Lucas,Tragedy,p.34)(14). Aristotle could have enlightened him 
on this point. Tragic drama,Plato argues in the Republic,calls forth pity for 
the distress of its heroes,and this will render us liable to self-pity,instead o 
of endurance,when we meet misfortune ourselves; pity is therefore antagonistic t 
to virtue. In opposition to Blato's view that the capacity for emotion grows 
with exercise,Aristotle puts forward the specious dectrine that when our feel- 
ings are stirred we blow off steam and so are "purged". But he does not question 
the tenet that pity is a bad thing. In his Rhetoric(Bk II,ch.5 & 8),he regards 
pity and fear as near relations. Though he does not go so far as to say,with 
Hobbes, that pity is.or always includes fear of similar calamities for ourselves, 
he does seem to think that(15) one of the purposes of Tragedy is to make us fear 
for ourselves the distress we pity in others. S.H.Butcher,in later editions of A 
Aristotle's Theory of Poebty and Fine Art(4th ed.,1907,p.259,footnote),is incl- 
ined to deny this,but he appears te have overlooked one crucial passage in the 
Rhetoric,1383a8 ff. Someone has remarked that no member of Sophooles' audience 
was likely to suppose himself in any danger of mrdering his father and marrying 
his mother. Jean Anouilh assures his audience that no disturbing emotions are 
stirred up by Tragedy: "Most o all,it's restful,is Tragedy,because you know 
that there is no more hope,dirty sneaking hope(le sale espoir); that you are 
caught,caught at last like a rat in a trap....And there's nothing more you can 
try; that's that!"(First speech of the Chorus in Antigone)(16). Anouilh's iron- 
ical view is confirmed by Aristotle: "Fear sets us thinking what can be done, 
which of course nobody does when things are hopeless"(Rhetoric,1383a7). To pity 
another's pain I must know what pain is. But though the prospect of pain to my~ 
self will arouse fear,it is not necessary,for the experience of pity,that one 
should experience or imagine fear. It is enough to imagine pain and to possess 
philanthropia or fellow-feeling. Aristotle himself in Rhetoric(1390a19) disting- 
uishes between the kind of pity felt by the young and that felt by the old: the 
former pity others from philanthropia,while latter do so "out of weakness,imagin 
-ing that anything that befalls anyone else might easily happen to them" (17) 
Tye Poetics,ch.13,also makes two references to philanthropia,which seems to be 
added as a third emotion(18). Johnson could not bear to read the last scenes of 
King Lear because he was "so shocked by Cordelia's death",and preferred Tatets 
version with its happy ending. His experience confirms Aristetle's judgment that 
a wholly good person come to grief is shocking, No one will follow Gervinus in 
finding Cordelia to have been condemned te death for the crime of leading a 
French army against England(19). Oedipus certainly suffers from hamartia: he is 
over-confident and over-rash,and his feelings contribute to his downfall. But 
are they the main cause of his sins? Before he was born,the gods had doomed him 
to kill his father and marry his mother. They endowed him with his failings of 
character to carry out their plan. He did not choose; he was pushed. Much the 
same is true of the hamartiae of other tragic heroes. On the other hand,if the 
here did deserve his fate,he could not,on Aristotle's view,be the subject of pir 
ty. For Aristotle insists that pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune(22). Fort 
-unately the tragedians are not Aristotelians. There are instances of wholly vir 
-tuous heroes or rather heroines(Antigene,Cord elia). Shakespea e a t least is 
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able to use wicked men,like Macbeth and Richard Ill,as tragic heroes—-so long 
as they exhibit,in Corneille's phrase,grandeur d'ame(22). Hegel used to greet the 
Sunday joint with the words,"Come,let us fulfill its destiny." The metaphysical 
problem for Tragedy is the problem of evil,the existence of unmerited suffering. 
Mostly,the great tragedians are concerned simply to present the phenomenon of ev: 
-il vividly before us,stamping it with a great question-mark(24). Tragic conflic: 
is one between inevitable power,which we may call necessity,and the reaction te 
necessity of self-conscious effort. Tragic conflict differs from the conflicts 
presented by other forms of drama in that the victory always goes to necessity. 
The here is crushed. Writers often draw a distinction between calssical Tragedy 
which attributes human disaster to fate,and modern Tragedy which attributes it 
to human character. In both cases,the cause of disaster is necessity,whether ext 
-ernal to the hero or inherent in his own character. For that matter,external nei 
~essity is not exhausted by fate or non-human powers. Antigone is conflict with, 
and is crushed by,political power(25). Tragic beauty is a species of the sublime. 
We do not feel that man is lowly,is dust and ashes,when confronted by the great 
-ness of that which he opposes and by which he is crushed. He is defeated,but he 
remains great,sublime,in his fall. The dramatist stirs in us more admiration for 
the human spirit than awe for the powers of necessity(27). On the natural plane, 
the hero is worsted by the strength of his adversary. On the spiritual plane,the 
here appears great in his necessarily futile struggle. The inevitability of his 
defeat on the natural plane is what gives:sublimity to his reaction. Because Tra 
-gedy snatches a spiritual victory out of a natural defeat,it is nearer to the ri 
-ligious attitude than is Epic. In another way,however,Tragedy tends to be inim- 
ical to religion. It elevates man in his struggle with necessity,while the relig- 
ious attitude is one of abasement before that which is greater than man. The tra: 
~gic hero,like the epic hero,Aristotle remarks,is given a nobility greater than 
that of life. In his Antigone Anouilh says that futile reaction against necessi- 
ty has no% place in the life of ordinary mens "C'est gratuit. It's for kings"(28 
The affinities of Tragedy with the sublime are emphasized by Mr Chu Kwang-Tsien 
in an interesting thesis The Psychology of Tragedy(1933)(31). He says that our 
fear of fate "callsforth an extraordinary amount of energy to cope with an extra 
-ordinary situation", and the pleasure taken in Tragedy is "a pleasure that alwaı 
-ays accompanies overflowing life and intense aetivity"(p.96). Well,the energy i: 
is called forth from the tragic hero more than from the audience. It is he,after 
all,not they,who has "to cope with an extraordinary situation". Does Lear feel 
pleased as the blows of fate are doubled and redoubled upon him,requiring greate: 
and greater effor to bear them?(85). 
~, The greattragedians are disturbed by injustice,and are led to wonder whether the 
LA ower thet moves the world is just. Judaism and Christianity take it for “ranted 
Mawr nat God mst be just,and that the problem ofi innocent suffering must have a sol 
pin. I.A.Richardss "Tragedy is only possible to a mind which is for the 
ment agnostic or Manichean. The least touch of any theology which has a compen 
EE tg bing Heaven to offer-the tragic hero is fatal"(Princhples of Literury Critie- 
ism,p.246). Karl Jaspers: "Christian salvation opposes tragic knowledge. The char 
4 


Pb ee of being saved destroysthe tragic sense of being trapped without chance of 
5 


escape. Therfore no genuinely Christian tragedy can exist"(Tragedy is Not Enough. 
p.38) i Saint-Evremond ,Ne la tragedie ancienne et modernes "L'esprit de notre 
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/ 
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D, religion est directement oppose à celui de la tragedie. L'humilite et la patience 
de nos saints sont trop contraires nux vertus des heres que demande le theatre" 


. spointed out the discrepancy 
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DER TA e (de idea Pt; fatality and the Christian idea ve Se se sugg 
-estes that a Christian poet might find it impossible to compose a genuine Trage- 
ayž Chu Kwang-Tsien: "Tragedy...has always something profane and blasphemous ih- 
at"(op.cit.,n.236)(40). A theology which makes the power of nature an expression 
of the power of God,mst regard such a situation in Tragedy as exalting human 
worth above the vital patence of God(42). There is no tragedy in the Bible. This i: 
not to say that there is no innocent suffering. But the stories of the death of 
Abel and Jephthah's daughter(44),as told in the Bible,are not allowed to raise 
any theological problem. The biblical writers do not face this problemuntil we 
come to such books as Job,the Psalms,and Isaiah. In the earlier narrative of the 
Bible there is plenty of material for Tragedy. Chu Kwang-Tsien points out the sir 
-ilarity between the story of Jephthah's daughter and that of Iphigeneia; and Mil 
-ton tried to make a Tragedy out of the story of Samson. As told in the Bible, 
however,these stories servechs meral lessons on the dire effects of human guilt. 
It is presumed that all will work out for the best in the end. There is no sense 
of wasted,which is essential to Tragedy(cf.A. C.Bradley Shakespearean Tragedy,p» 
37). Even the Psalmist does not doubt that all will come right in the end; his 
regret,always temporary,is simply that God's fulfilment of justice seems over- 
long to the impatient human heart. Yet though the Bsalmist's hope be realized eve 
~entually,when the righteous presper and the wicked be punished,there remains the 
problem that the interim suffering of the righteous is paper à This problem 
is faced in Isaiah,XLIX-LIII(45),and in the Book ðf Job. The latter does not giv 
us an answer,but bids us cease our questioning; the former gives an answer with- 
out first raising questioning deubts. In beth there is complete faith in Ged. In 
-nocent suffering for the good of others is unjust only if it be imposed from 
the outside. If the innocent sufferer has himself chosen to be the instrument of 
good,no gustion of justice arises. The doctrine of "the suffering servent" ,adumb 
-rated in Isaiah,LIII,is the most profound solution offered by religion to the 
problem of evil (46). Job has been likened to a Greek Tragedy,and especially to 
Prometheus Vinctus. Certainly it comes nearer to Tragedy than anything else in 
the Bible(47). Job is sublime,equally matched in debate with God({XIII,15-6; XLII. 
6),but in the end he humbly concedes God's superiority in the debate as well as 
in power. Observe ,too,that weh? Sob does contend with God,he epposes only his und! 
-erstanding to God's justice. There is never any question of opposing his will, 
of refusing to accept the order of the world. He joins the questioning intellect 
of a(49) Greek with the submissive faith ef a Hebrew(50). Prometheus defies Zeus: 
Job "lay his hand upon his mouth"(XL,4). Tragedy glorifies human resistance to ne. 
~cessity,religion praises submission. In the Middle Ages,there is no tragic dra- 
ma(51). Those who try to make out that Shakespeare's Tragedies are Christian, 
tend to forget just how much is involved in Christian belief. Cordelia may be,as 
J.F.Danby argues,"the perfection of Christian patience that suffereth long and 
is kind"(52), but unless her fate is shown not to he a waste of goodness,Shakes- 
peare's treatment is not Christian. By "the perfection of Christian patience" is 
meant an imitation of the patience of Jesus. Now the story of Jesus,as told in 
the Gospels,is not tragic. Imagine a pagan hearing the history of Jesus. If such 
a pagan were a dramatic artist,he could make of the story a Tragedy of the high- 
est order. Add the Christian doctrine of the divinity of Jesus,and of the redemp 
-tion secured by his passion,at once the situation ceases to be tragic(53). Mor— 
ally,Lear is a less admirable character than Cordelia,but Shakespeare makes him 
the main tragic hero of the play(54). His grandeur as a tragie figure depends on 
the fact that he does not Sbear tamely" his adversities but shows "noble anger" 
against daughters and gods alike. Lear becomes mad when he has been converted to 
the orthodox belief. "Show the heavens more just" indeed. They will show you new 


how ust (55 e Corneille's Polyeucteis expressly subtitled "Tragedie Chretie to 
file LE Cabal le hd a pepe) phase bases Horus) mer yhe 
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Polyeucte "sought death for the sake of God" because the eample of his death 
will strengthen the Christians in Armenia. All turns out for the best; the hero 
effects good by his death. F.LeLucas: "The objection to perfect characters is no 
not that their misfortunes are,as Aristotle says,unbearable,but that they are 
apt themselves to be s0"(Tragedy,p.110). Accordint to Gervims,in Shakespeare's 
eyes any fault is punishable by deaths Macbeth urders a king,he must die; Desdem 
-ona shocks her father by marrying a blackamoor,she must die,etc. J.S.Smart com 
-mentss "Compared with this procedure,the Bloody Assize was humane. If aman were 
brought before a criminal court, accused of stealing a box of matches,duly convic 
-ted of stealing a box of matches,and then sentenced to penal servitude for life 
the public mind would be outraged(65): such a penalty would seem to show a deep 
er guilt in the judge than in the culprit"("Tragedy",in Essays and Studies of th 
English Association,Vol .VIII,1922,p.25) (66). no "Dir 
Plato's attack on poetry in the Republic is fundamentally an attack on the tragi: 
drama. He has included Homer because Homer is the "captain" "at the head" of the 
tragedians(595b,598d)(76). His quotations are mostly taken from Aeschylus ‚though 


such as he is making in his picture of the ideal state,is "the most genuine Trag 
~edy",i.e.,fulfills the purpose of teaching serious moral doctrine(87). Gabriel 
Marcel: "I remain convinced that it is in drama and through drama that metaphysi: 
-cal thought comes to grips with itself and defines itself in concreto"(The Phil 
—osophy of Existence,p.15)(90). We may smile at the erstwhile vogue of Sartre in 
"Existentialist night-clubs" among people who read his novels and saw his phays 
but whe would not have understood a word of his strictly philosophical books. 
But Sartre is entitled to smile more broadly at a philosophy that is confined to 
t articles in learned journals. Philosophy that lives alone is soon left alone(111 
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Rene Wellek Concepts of Criticiam(196a fs 
THE TERM & CONCEPT OF LITERARY CRITICISM: In Greek krites means "a judge", krin- 
ein "to judge". The term kritikos as "a judge of literature" occurs as early as 
the end of the 4th century B.C. Philitas was called "a poet and critic at the sa- 
me time"(Rudolf Pfeiffer,Philologia Perennis,1961,n.5). Galen,in the 2nd century 
A.D.,wrote a lost treatise on the question whether one could be a kritikes and at 
the same time be a gramatikös. Criticus seems to be rare in classical Latin th 
though it can be found in Cicero and was used of Longinus by Hieron in his Epist? 
olae. Where Batteux and E.H.Blakney translate respectively as "un critique éclai- 
re et vrai" and "a kind and sensible critic"{Horace in Ars Poetica(445 ff.) only 
speaks of "viti bonus et prudens"(22). In the Middle Ages the word occurs only as 
a term in medicine: in the sense of "crisis" and "critical" illness?” In the Renai 
-ssance the word was revived in itgancient meaning. In his In priora Aristeteles 
analytica(1492) Peliziano asserts proudly that the censurers(censores) and judges 
(iudices) of all writers were exclusively grammarians(soli grammatici) whom they 
therfore also called critics(quos ob it etiam criticos uecabant)," Grammarian, 
critic,philologist are almost interchangeable terms. Among the later humanists, 
"eritic" and "criticism" seem limited specifically to the editing and correction 
of ancient texts. The younger Scaliger makes criticism even a subdivisién(23) of 
grammar confined to distinguishing the spurious lines from the be Lares restoring 
corrupt readings,etc.; Jan Wower,in a Tractatio de Polymathia(1602/,divides crit- 
ica into iudicium which ascertains the authenticity of an author's writings and 
emendatie,which improves misreadings(A.Bernardini & G.Righi,Il Concette di Filele 
-gia e di Cultura classica nel pensiero moderno,1947,p.100). Surprsingly,the eld- 
er Scaliger seems to be the main source of a new conception of criticism at that 
time; in his posthumeus Poetics(1561) the whole 6th bk entitle "Criticus" is de- 
voted to a comparative estimate of the Greek and Roman poets. The first of the 
Italian books which uses the term preminently seems to be only Proginnasmi Poet- 
ici(1595) of Udeno Nisiely(24). Chapelain called Scaliger "le grand critique" in 
1623 and Guez de Balzac spoke of Heinsius in 1634 as a "poet,orator,philosepher, 
and critic." In the Discours preceding his Art Poetique (1639 La Mesnardiere test 
-ifies to the spread of the term and the things "Les Bibliotheques sont pleines 
des productions des gens de lettres....qui ont travaille sur cet Art soit pour 
expliquer Aristote,pour justifier leurs Floges cuand ils ont loue quelques Poemes 
ou pour appuyer leurs Censures,lorsqu'ils ont touche la Critique." Boileau's L' ” 
Art poetique(1674) uses the term as a matter of course in rhyme; LabBruyére comp] 
-ains in 1687 of “critics and censurers" who retard the progress of art(Les Carac 
-teres,sect. "Des Ouvrages de l'esprit")(25). The word "critic" never occurs in 
the texts collected by Gregory Smith in Elizabethan Critical Essays. Bacon's Adwx 
ancement of Learning(1605) seems to earliest text which speaks of traditions of 
knowledge,"the one critical,the other pedantical". Soon afterwards Ben Jonson 
appeals to the "learned and charitable critick" and used the word several times i 
Timber of Discoveries(J.E.Spingarn,Critical Essays of the 17th Century,I,pp.l5, 
55,575 cf. notes on ppe228,230). The term and the thing are fully established whe 
when Rymerrwrote his preface(1674) to Rapin's Reflections on Aristtotle(26). In 
English the werd "criticism" presents a peculiar problem. Bentley in the Phalariu 
| Letters uses the phrase "in way of critic" where we would say "criticism",and 4 
Steele in the Tatler(1710,n0.115) promises to "write a critick" upen a performan- 
ce. Dr Johnson occasionally has "critick" in the sense of "criticism." Addison in 
The Dialogue on Medals emplyed the French spelling. There is A Critique on Milt- 
on's Paradise Regained91732). Today the French double is used wifely in the U.S. 
R.W.Séellman's well-known anthology Critiques and Essays in Criticism(1949) uses 
"critique" to refer te discussions of specific authors and "criticism" to mean 
theory. Mostly,"critique" is used to avoid an accumlation of "isms"(cf. A Critiqu 
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Jarhmerte 
Dorothy Gardiner & Kathrine Sorley Walker,ed., Raymond Chandler Speaking. 
Foreword: This century's most brilliant writer of detective fiction. He wrote 
to Hamish Hamilton: "If a collection of letters is to mean anything,it should 
reveal all sides of a man's character,not only the sweetness and light." His 
letters reveal the man,but not the whole man(9). When Hamilton once asked him 
_ whether he had ever considered publishing his letters,he replied "Perish the 
_— thought" or words to that effectfl0). 
I was born in Chicago,Illinois....My mother was born in Waterford,Ireland....My 
father came of a Pennsylvania farming family....both my parents were of Quaker 
descent(19)....Nivorced when I was 7....Never saw my fat ver again....My mother 
soon after returned to England to live with her mother....A barrister was a gen- 
tleman but not a solicitor. An amazing::pepple,the Anglo-Irish. They never mixed 
with Catholics socially(20)....What godawful shobs! My stupid and arrogant grand 
-mother referred to one of the nicest families we knew as "very respectable peop 
-le" because they had no servant and were driven to the utter humiliation of op- 
ening their own front door....In Paris at school and in Germany with a private 
tutor» I could speak German well enough then to be taken for a German but not 
now,alas. French one never speaks well enough to satisfy a Frenchman. Il sait se 
faire comprendre is alout as far as they will go(21)....Picture Post is for peop 
-le who move their lips when they read....Yes,I am exactly like the characters 
in my books. I am very tough and have been known to break a Vienna roll with my 
bare‘ hand&<. pally tchadepre iar atSabelyashadl oplagenufta8crecmacandr 39 baths. I di- 
ne off gold plate and prefer to be waited on by naked dancing girls....I am 38 
years old and have been(28) for the last 20 years(299....For 30 years,10 months 
and 4 days,Cissie was the light of my life,my whole ambition. Anything else I 
did was just the fire for her to warm her hands at,...I wasn't faithful to my 
wife out of principle but because she was completely adorable,and the urge to 
stray which afflicts many men at a certain age,because they think they have heen 
missing a lot of beautiful girls,never touched me. I already had perfection(34). 
c+eAll us tough guys are hopeless eentimentalists at heart(35)....I have no heme 
and no one to care for in a home,if I had one(39). je 
question in my mind; wheth 
-er it is possible to write a strictly honest mystery of the classic type. It 
isn't. To get the complication you fake the clues,the timing,the play of coincid 
-ence,assume certainties where only 50% chances exist at most. To get the surp- 
rise murderer you fake the character,which hits me hardest of all,because I have 
a sense of character....James Sandoe speaks of "the redlight segregation of det- 
ective stories in the reviews"(48)....fhe detective story as I know and like it 
is a not too successful attempt to combine the attributes of two disparate types 
of minds: the mind which can produce accoolly thought-out puzzle can't,as a rule 
develop the fire and dash necessary for vivid writing(49)....J.S.Perelman's won? 
derful parody of the hard-hoiled mystery,Farewell my Lovely Appetizer{included 
in The Most of $.J.Perelman)....I did not invent the hard boiled murder story an 
I have never made any secret of my opinion that Hammett deserves most or all of 
the credit..s..Since he has not written for publication since 1932 I have been 
picked out by some people as a leading representative of the school(52)....Doro- 
thy Sayers tried to make the jump from the mystery to the novel of manners and 
take the mystery along with her. She tried to move over,with ali her bageage,fro 
the people(55) who can plot but can't write to the people who can write and,all 
too often,can't plot. She didn't really make it....Michael Innes is cuite wonder 
-fulos..Even if the plot were rotten,it would still be a pleasure to come into 
contact with a whole literate mind,full of sly humor and soft chuckles(56).... 
Austin Freeman is a wonderful performer. He has no ecual in his genre and he is 
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also a much better writer han you might think, The apparatus of his writing ma- 
kes for dullness,but he is not dull....No man in his sense would hire Dr Jervis 
for any medico-legal operation more exacting than counting the tees of a corpses 
...Freeman invented the inverted detective story. He proved the possibility(59) o 
‘of forging fingerprints and of detecting the forgeries long before the police 
thought of such a thing. His knowledge is vast and very real....Nicholas Blake's 
The Beast Must Die is damn good and extremely well=-written,kut the amateur detec- 
tive just won't do. The private eye is admittedly an exaggeration. But at least 
he's an exaggeration of the possible(60)....1t's not so much that Eric Ambler let 
himself get too intellectual as that he let it become apparent that he was heing 
intellectual(61)....The Hollywood rule: "No exposition except under heat,and 
ı break it up at that"(This means that an explanation must always be an accompani- 
ment to some kind of action,and that it must be given in short doses rather than 
all at once)(65)....Mary Roberts Kineheort once remarked that the point of the 
mystery story was that it was two stories in one: the story of what happened and 
the story of what anpeared to have happened. Since a concealment of the truth is 
implied,there must be some means of effecting that concealment(68)....Show me a 
man or woman who cannot stand mysteries and I will show vou a fool,a clever fool 
——-perhaps---but a fool just the same{70). 
Few things pleased Shaw unless he thought of them first(76)....Erie Bentley is pri 
-bably the best dramatic critic in the U.3.(77)....I had to learn American just 
like a foreign language....Compared with it at its best English has rerched the 
Alexandrian stage of formalism and decayf80)....You don't hear English profession 
-al men making elementary mistakes in the use of their own language. You do hear 
that constantly in America....The tone quality of English speech is usually over- 
looked. This is infinitely variable. The American voice(21) is flat,toneless and 
tiresome(82)....0f course,Maugham is right....It is more difficult te write nlays 
harder work....But it does not,in my opinion,take the same "auality of talente It 
may take a more exacting use of the talent,a more beautiful job of cabinet work, 
ia fine or more apt ear for the current jarron of a certain kind of people, but it 
is much more superficial all round. Tkae any good,but not great,play and put it 
in fiction form anc you have a very slight matter, No richness,no vistas,no over- 
tenes,no feeling of the country beyond the hill t is all clear and literal and 
immediate. The hovelist,i! he is any good,sives you a thousand things that he nev 
-er actunily says....Ashenden is far ahead of any other spy story ever written(34 
e...I have a feeling that fundamentally Maugham is a pretty sad man,pretiy lonely 
e.. ellis decalred attitude of not caring much emotionally about people is a defenc 
-e mechanism....In a conventional sense he probably has many friends. Fut I con't 
think they build much of a fire against the darkness for him....I don't suppose 
any writer Was ever vore completely the professional...«eHe never makes vou catch 
your breath or lose your head,because he never loses his(86)....Eric Partridge 's 
Here There and Everywhere is interesting but makes me uneasy. These scholars of 
the vernacular, cant slang, etc.e cover an awful lot of ground and one wonders how 
accurately they do it,if one happens to have any special knowledge of a small 
part of their field and fin! thet their report on that shading a little off the 
exacte..."Flop" means to go to any perhaps includes the idea of sieep,but does 
-n't mean sleep(87)....The so-called experts in this line have their ear to the 
library,very seldom to the ground. They do not realize what a large proportion of 
these cant terms....is of literary origin,how many of them crooks and cons use 
after writers have invented them....!ow do you tell a man to go away in hard lang 
-uage? Scram,beat it,take off...and so forth....Put give me the classic express- 
ion actually used by Spike O'Donnell... What he said was: "He missing." The restr 
aint of it is deadly? Throughout The Iceman Cometh,0'Neill used "the big sleep" 
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as a synonym ior death. He used it...as a matter of course,apnarently in the be- 
lief (gs) that it was an accepted underworld expression. If so,I'd like to see 
whence it comes,because I invented the éxpression(89)....For quite a long time I 
have owed practically everybody a leġġer. Why? Apparently it is what the years 
do to youe The horse which once had to be driven with a tight rein now has to be 
flicked with a whip in order to make him do much more than amble. As your energ- 
ies shrink,you become rather niggardly in spending them(90)....Those who know 
most about writing are those who can't write. They are on the outside looking in 
and what they see is no good to the man inside; it is in a different category of 
mind(93). 
A Couple of Writers: "'He said with a winning smile,'" Marion sneered. She had a 
small neat mouth which he had called provocative before he came to think of it a; 
as petulant(102); "'She said,turning in the doorway, '" Hank:'mised,looking after 
her(103). "Had a swig from the jug?" Marion asked him(104). "You're not a man. 
You're just a physically perfect specimen of an alcoholic eunuch....You're a 
dead man with an absolutely normal blood pressure." "You ought to write that 
down," Hank said. "Don't worry. I will." Her eyes were hard and shiny now(105). 
, "I lie awake listening to you snoring the hou down"(106). He patted her shoul- 
Î Var "Take it easy," he said. "You'll put it all in a book some day"(107). 
Writers in Hollywoods The making of a picture...is an endless contention of tawd 
-ry egos...and almost none of them capable of anything much more creative than 
credit-stealing ans self-promotion, Hollywood is a showman's paradise. Showmen 
make nothing; they exploit what someone else has made....The basic art of motion 
pictures is the screenplay; it is fundamental,without it there is nothing. But 
in Hollywood the screenplay is written by a salaried writer under the supervis- 
| ion of a producer(117)....The male actors look like female impersonators,and the 
‚ lovely feminine star looks just a little too starry-eyed for a babe who has 
spent half her life swapping husbands(118)....The producer is the boss; the writ 
& -er either gets along with him and his ideas(if he has any) or gets out. This 
grens both artistic and personal subordination...» That which is born in loneli- 
Al ness and from the heart cannot be defended against the judgment of a committee 
ht of sycophants(120)....The vision of Hollywood of the rewarding movie is a vehic- 
Ê le for some glamor-puss with tw expressions and 18 changes of costume(121)....0n 
4% the billboards,in the newspaper advertisements,the writer's name will be smaller 
gH than that of the most insignificant bit-player who achieves what is known as bil 
"© ling; it will be the first to disappear as the size of the ad is cut down towar 
. the middle of the week(122)....The superficial friendliness of Hollywood is plea 
ee -sant-—until you find out that nearly every sleeve conceals a Imife(123). 
To Charles W.Mortonfeditor of The Atlantic Monthly): The 9th line from the end 
of my article reads: "and not examine the artistic result too critically". What 
I wrote was: "and not too critically examine the artistic result." I confess my- 
self completely flabbergasted by the assumption on the part of some editorial 
hireling that he can write better than the man who sent the stuff in,that he 
knows more about phrase and cadence and the placing of words,and that he actuall 
=y thinks that a clause with a strong stressed syllable at thegnd,which was put 
there because it was strong,is improved by changing the order šo that the clause 
ends in a weak adverbial terminatien,...Charlie Bracket said: “Chandler's books 
are not good enough,noË his pictures bad enough,to justify that articl&( 25). It 
s eems to mean that the only guy who can speak his mind about Hollywood is eithe 
-er l. a failure in Hollywood,or 2. a celebrity somewhere else. I would reply 
to Mr Brackett thattif my books had been any worse,I should not have been invit- 
ed to Hollywood,and that if they had been any better,I should not have come(1? 
One gets tired of saying n_,and some ay I might wan, to say yes and not get a 
(132). no d t = 
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The wise screen writer is he who wears his second-best suit,artistically speaking 
(136). If this is the thesis of big business management in our times,it is also 
the thesis of Soviet communism. There is hardly a hair between them. There is the 
same overdriving of the individual to get the utmost efficiency out of him for the 
‘benefit for the firm or the state...,the same instantly ruthless discarding of 
ie the moment he begins to weaken,the same contempt of the indvidual as a person 


(141). sent 
Desmönd MacCarthy panned me,but in view of the fact that he does eit’ article a 
week and devoted it all to one of mine I am less concerned with his strictures 
than with what he die with hie space (149). What hurts here is a sense of milt un- 
Ns rewarded,like the pickpocket who gets an empty wallet(152). 
There is nothing in nature worse than seeing a cat trying to provoke a Teyore 
hopeless attempts to escape out of a half-dead mouse. My enormous respect'for our 
catT Takt a black Persian Jis largely based on a complete lack in her of this diabe 
-lical sadism. When she used to catch mice...she brought them alive and undamaged 
and let me take them out of her mouth. Her attitude seemed to be,"Well,here's this 
damn mouse. H to catch it,but it's really your problem. Remove it at once"(180) 
Auden's piece|“The Guilty Vicarage in Harper 's,May 1948 }wns brilliant in the(218' 
clear cold classical manner. Put w drag me in? I'm just a fellow who jacked up 
a few novelettes into hook form(219). Stay away from him. Some of his trouble 
might rub off on you(261). 


The_Second Chandler Omnibus 
The Simple Art of Murder: Their business is selling books,although they would like 
you to think they are fostering culture. Just get a little behind in your paym- 
ents and you will find out how idealistic they are....There are no vital and sig- 
nificant forms of art; there is only art,and precious little of that(3)....The de: 
tective story,even in its most conventional form,is difficult to write well. Good 
specimens of the art are much rarer than good serious novels....A great many that 
should never have been born simply refuse to die at all....They are on the news— 
stands of the country,and are obviously not there just to say good-bye....The ave: 
-rage detective story is probably no worse than the average novel,but you never 
see the average novel. It doesn't get published. The average---or only slightly 
above the average——detective story does(4}....It is not terribly different from 
what are called the masterpieces of the art. It drags on a little more slowly,the 
dialogue is a little greyer,the carüboard out of which the characters are cut is 
a shade #hinner,and the cheating is a little more obvious; but it is the same kin 
of book. Whereas the good novel is not at all the same kind of book as the bad 
novel....But the good detective story and the bad detective story are about exact 
-ly the same things,and they are about themsin much the same way....The cool-head 
—-eč constructionist does not also come across with lively characters,sharn dialo- 
gue,a sense of pace and an acute use of detail....The fellow who can write you 
a vivid and colorful prose simply won't be bothered with the coolie labor of brea 
-kine down unbreakable alibis....If you know all about ceramics and Egyptian need 
-lework,you don't know anything at all about the police....Every detective story 
writer makes mistakes,and none will ever know as much as he should....Sherlock 
Hobmes after all is mostly an attitude and a few dozen lines of unforgettable 
dialogue(5)....A.AcMilne's The Red House Myste has been named by Alexander Wool 
-lcott(rather a fast man with a superlative) "One of the three best mystery stori 
-es of all time."...He dresses the part down to the sock and underwear,like a 
ham blacking himself all over to play Othello(6)....If the problem does not cont- 
ain the elements of truth and plausibility,it is no problem; if the logic is an 
illusion,there is nothing to deduce. If the impersonation is impossible once the 
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the reader is told the conditions it must fulfil,then the whole thing is a fraud. 
Not a deliberate fraud,because Milne would not have written the story,if hehad 
known what is up against(7)....Trent's Last Case is even less plausible...iI have 
known relatively few international fianciers,but ` rather think E.C.Bentley has 
(if possible) known fewer....There is one of Dorothy Sayers' in which a man is 
murdered alone at night in his house by a mechanically released weight which 
works because he always turns the radio on atijust such a moment,always stands 

in just such a position in front of,and always bends over just so far. Z'éeupie 
of inches either way and the customers would get a rain check. This is what vulg- 
arly known as having God sit in your lap; a murderer who needs that much help 
from Providence must be in the wrong business(8)....Philo Vance is probably the 
most asinine character in detective fiction....Personally I like the English 
style better. It is not quite so brittle,and the people,as a rule, just wear clo- 
thes and drink drinks....The English may not always be the best writers in the 
world,but they are incomparably the best dull writers....All these stories do not 
really come intellectually as problems,and they do not(9).come off artistically a 
as fiction. They are too contrived,and too little aware of what goes on in the 
world. They try to be honest,but honesty is an art(10)....What was really gnawing 
at Miss Dorothy Sayers' mind was the slow realization that her kind of detective 
story was...second-grade literature because it was (about\not) the things that 
could make first-grade literature. If it started out to be about real people(and 
she could write about them---her minor characters show that),they must very soon 
do unreal things in order to form the artificial pattern required by the plot. 
When they did unreal things,they ceased to be real themselves....In The Long Week 
-end Robert Graves and Alan Hodge decided that during the whole decade following 
the First World War only one first-class writer had written detective stories at 
all,Dashiell Hammett...EHammett was one of a group,the only one who achieved crit 
-ical recognition... oHe was the ace performer,but there is nothing in his work 
that is not implicit in the early novels and short stories of Hemingway. Yet for 
I know,Hemingway may have learned something from Hammett,as well as from writers 
like Dreiser,Ring Lardner(11)....A rather revolutionary debunking of both the 
language and material of fiction had been going on for some time. It probably 
started in poetry; almost everything does. You can take it clear hack to Whitman, 
if you like. But Hammett applied it to the detective story....Hammett gave murder 
back to the kind of people that commit.it for reason,not just to provide a corp- 
se; and with the means at hand,not with handwrogghb duelliins pistols,curare,and 
tropical fish....He had style,but his audience didn't know it....All language ber 
eins with speech,and the speech of common men at that,but when it develops to the 
point of becoming a literary medium it only looks like speech....He was spare(12) 
frugal,hard-boiled....Certainly all but the stupidest and most meretrigious writ- 
ers are more conscious of their artificiality than they used to be....The realist 
-ic style is easy to fake; brutality is not strength,flipness is not wit....There 
has been so much of this sort of writing that if a character in a detective story 
says "Yeehh,the author is automatically a Hammeëét imitator....0ld ladies of both 
sexes(or no sex) and almost all ages(13)....The realist in mourder writes of a 
world in which gangsters can rule nations and almost rule cities...,in which a 
screen star can be the finger man for a mob...; a world where a judge with a cell 
-ar full of bootleg liquor can send a man to jail for having a pint in his pocket 
«where no man can walk down a drak street in safety because law and order are 
things we talk about but refrain from practising; a world where you may witness a 
hold-up in broad daylight and see who did it,but you will fade cuickly back into 
the crowd rather than tell anyone,because the hold-up men may have friends with 
long guns,or the police may not like your testimony,and in any case the shyster 
for 
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the defence will be allowed to abuse and vilify you in open court, before a jury 
of selected morons....lt is not a very fragrant world,but it is the world you 
live ine.ses Down these mean streets a man must go who is not himself mean....The 
deteetive in this kind of story must besuch a man....He must be a common man and 
yet an unusual man....I do not care much about his private life; he is neither 
Se eunuch nor a satyr; I think he might seduce a duchess and I am quite sure he 
ve would(14) spoil a virgin; if he is a man of honour in one thing,he is that in 
all things. He is a relatively poor man,or he would not be a detective at allee.: 
He has a sense of character,or he would not know his joh....Hecis a lonely man ar 
and his pride is that you will treat him as a proud man...eIf there were enough 
like him,I think the world would be a very safe place to live in,and yet not too 
dull to be worth living in(15). 
The Little Sister: Those slanting kind of glasses that make you look kind of ori- 
ay. She suddenly began to cry. I reacted to that just the way a stuffed 
fish reacts to cut baitl25). Don't hit me. I'm insured(36). Anything that's reas- 
onably honest---reasonsbly is a word you can stretch, and so is honest(37). She 
leaned her weight on my arm. If she wanted me to let po of her,she had her sign- 
als mixed(43). She gave me th p-from-under look that made her eyelashes cut ac- 
ross the iris(44). She was staring with an expression she probably would have 
said was thoughtful(47). He said nothing with a worried expression(54). Leave us 
co the thinking(55). Each braid was tied with a ‘mall scarlet bow. But it was a 
long time since she Was a little girl(63). The smile became soft,lazy and,if you 
can't think of a better word,provocative(65). I've seen all the approaches there 
are. If I can't scare you ie you,or seduce you,what the hell can I buy you 
with(67). She stood her groun and the smile on her lips didn't slip a millimetre 
(68). Screen stars,the veterans’of a thousand beds. The restaurant is bad hut 
quick. Peed tem and throw tem out} You're using money space ,mister(f0). A couple 
of bad close-ups showed the star pushing 45 backwards almost hard enough to break 
a wrist(72). I see people for him. I'm the same as him-——-un to a certain point yc 
understand .--—Couldrbé I'm past the point you're up t0(90). The fear of today al- 
ways overrides the fear of tomorrow(94). She went off making music with her hips 
(100). With a nos@ like a straphanger's elbow(101). We're all bitches. Some smile 
more than others,that's all(105). She's dark and passionate. And exclusive as a 
mailbox(106). Her mouth as red as a new fire engine(124). Right away---if not soc 
-ner(128). Keep on talking and you'll answer yourself(182). Girls carry contra- 
ceptives in their make-up kit(141). I've got so much trouble a little more will 
rors a icing(142). The streets of the world are paved with discarded husbands 
(182). 
The Long Good-bye: I had to sell the car for eating money . She said in a stain- 
less-steel voice(192). Whatever he didn't have he had manners(194). The pride of 
a man who has nothing else. Theye were so far back in his head that you had to 
grope for them(197). I'm a trained listener,a kept poodle of a rich heiress(203). 
Like a lot of people that read a law book he thinks the law is in 1t(215). True, 
a hundred million dollars can buy a great deal of publicity. It can also,if shrew 
-dly employed,buy a great deal of silence(226). They are all sizes and shapes 
when they come in here,but they all go out the same size-small. And the same 
shape-——-bent(228). He looked at his bottle,and ad to use up a lot of will-power 
not grabbing for it(230). A dead man is the best fall guy in the world. He never 
talks back. If he happened to know that I was an important public character he di 
did a top job in hiding it(235).YBusare so little it takes a magnifying glass to 
see you(238). He was a guy who talked with commas,like a heavy novel(243). They 
lust makes a man old,but keeps a woman young(244), He knew most of what there is 
to know 
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about women by that time---most,because nobody knows all of it(259). Dope pushers 
posing as urologists,dermatologists,or any branch of medecine in which the treatm 
-ent can be frequent,end the regular use of local anaesthetics is normal(274). He 
was still rivina the full treatment with his smile and mellow tones....He did- 
n't quite scowl but he peeld off a few layers of his charm(277). One of those mix 
-ed-up salads which men will eat with complete docility in restaurants,although tl 
they would probably start yelling if their wives tried to feed them one at home 
(280). Y ou make sneering remarks,but if I hand you back a little change,that's 
an insult(337). In the lovely white kitchen the average American housewife can't 
produce a meal fit to eat,and the lovely shining bathroom is mostly a receptaule 
for deodorants,laxatives,sleeping pills,and the products of that confidence rack- 
et called the cosmetic industry(344). Small-town rich-—-two cars in the garage, 
chicken every Sunday and the Reader's Digest on the living-room table(?..The cle 
-ver boys write hook reviews because they can't write anything else(354). They 
are all aueers,every damn one of them. The queer is the artistic arbiter of our 
age,chum. The pervert is the top guy now,...My heroines have callouses en their 
bottoms from lying in bed with their knees upoo.-They used perfume instead of 
soap,and when you got several sets of underclothes off the lovely marquise the 
first thing you noticed was that she needed a bath(355). The truth and nothing bu: 
the truth. But not quite ake the! trath(367). There must be some mistake.---That's 
one way of putting. Another way of putting it is that she 's a liar(387). The unf: 
~inished novel of the very much finished popular author(392). All that woman wa s 
to him was a trophy(392). If she ever got hot pants,it wasn't for her husband (404 
The only guy in the world that has no price tag(439) 


Playback: The girl swung her horsetail in an are(451). I killed my cigerette(460) 
You mean she can type and take dictation as well?—--As well as what?(486). The 
assistant manger doubles as security of ficer(512). Several pay is the final and 
irreovocable end of the romance(516). wo- 


Volume 40 + Geismar, Henry James and His Cult 


Maxwell Geismar,Henry James and His Cutt(1964). 

In the 1920's James had a small but definite position of prominence. He was read 
by Scott Fitzgerald,for example. It was only ir the mid-fortées that he was""dis- 
covered". Isn't he now the source of a whole literary,academic and critical found 
` sation: an industry? Like his own scoundreäly philosopher-drunkard,Saltram,whose 
only achievement is brilliant conversation,of "The Coxon Fund",James has become 

an institution(3),the figurehead of dominant,and powerful,and fearsome literary 
establishment. It appears that rane Arn anything else,can be overdone. His of} 
chosen area of art was completely artificial and fanciful; neither British ner Am 
-erican at base,but only compounded of adolescent,or pre-adolescent visions of w# 
what such a world should be alike. Wasn't it composed at least of a floriea Brit 
-ish "aristocracy", just beneath(4) whom a few proletarian butlers perhaps,like the 
famous ineffable "Brooksmith" ; or the "revolutionary" little bookbinder Hyacinth 
Robinson of The Princess Casamassima; or the murky journalist Densher of The Wings 
of the Rove; beneath whom a few of the Jamesianr'"working-class" protagonists simp- 
ly yearned to ape this spurious nobility? Now this was also a world of rentiers 
and inheritors,for the condition of human freedom,according to James,Was primari- 
ly to have inherited a fortune. Even his less successful heroes and heroines have 
a little fortune. And when they don't,they must be adopted by the British or Amer- 
ican nobility which does have a fortune,as with Isabel Archer of The Portrait of 

a Lady. Or else,as with Kate Croy of The Wings of the Dove,they must set out to 
gain a fortune illegitimately,evilly,corruptly---and hence(to James) sexually. In 
this leisure-class literary cosmos,the idea of making a fortune---and that is not 
to say,earning a living—-was unthihkhbée. Very much like Edith Wharton,James 
thought the the function of the artist was to teach the rich how to use their mone 
-y better. Wasn't he the complete Veblenian artist(though Veblen neglected to use 
him) of consipicuous display and ostentatious consumption in the arts? The James- 
ian style,in its later phases,was a style for the sake of style,a style whose abur 
-dance frew richer,more verbose and orotund,as its material grew thinner(5). His 
view of womankind was essentially that of a childlike purity,swertness,soodness, 
alons with wealth of course. His vision of sex was essentially voyeuristic. A 
whole series of infantile " observers"-—--some of them,as in What Maisie Knew,were 
actuellt children—-stand outside of a mysterious realm of adult "intimacy". In 
this esoteric Jamesian universe--—a literary world that was comprised of one-half 
of the upner one p of the human race at best,and one-quarter of their emot- 
ions-—---the worst crime next to being poor,was to be sexuai. James has been prais- 
ed over and over again for having removed the "auctorial presence" from the novel 
form. But the "points of view" or the "centers of illumination",which he substitut 
ed were all completely James's point of view. Behind them he lurked,he plotted 
and planned(6),more despostic and dictatorial than gsyrold-fashioned novelist lect 
-uring his readers. The famous "dramatic method" which he brought over to the nove 
-el form,from his unhappy,his traumatic,experiences on the stage,also removed all 
possibilities of freedom in the novel itself(7). He thought of America as the 

lost colony(England's,of course),while the American Revolution became the King's 
War"(8). He is the perfect academic novelist. He is a supreme example of the Ratio 
3 _nalizing Ego(12). 
` The famous passage in his Notebook: "In a story,some one says--~'Oh yes,the United 
States-—a country without a sovereign,without a court,without a nobility,...with- 
out a diplomatic service,without a picturesque peasantry,without palaces or castle 
or country seats or ruins,without an Oxford or Cambridge...,without fox-hunting or 
country gentlemen,without an Epsom or Ascot,an Eton or Rugby...!'"(14)--—became 
the basis for James's later indictment of Hawthorne, though,as Matthiessen observed 
he dropped out "a picturesque peasa htry" and added "no museums ,no pictures"(15)./ 
"Ihe „jöwer of art blooms only where the soil is deep...it takes a great deal of 
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of history to produce a little literature....Poor liawthorne was indeed thousands 
of miles away from Oxford and Caubridge"(33). One of the most curious passages 

in the curious book on Hawthorne is the comparison between The Scarlet Letter, 
whöhe "passionless quality" and "element of cold and ingenious fantasy" sre depl- 
ored,and J.GeLockhart's forgotten novel Adam Blair in favour of the latter(35). 
The physical symptoms of Olive Chumeédef4s love are acutely described in The Bost 
-onians---and that is to say,he "palpitations of dread" that she will lose her 
love. We are reminded of Isabel Archer's sexual panic in The Portrait of a Lady 
(65). What are we to think of Edmund Wilson's astounding statement that Iyacinth 
in The Princess Casamassima "died of the class struggle"? Little Hyacinth more 
likely died of frustration and jealousy---or of pure inertia. He died in fact to 
prove James's own leisure-class,morally prejudiced,and quite ignorant concept of 
what he believed to be the class struggle(67). James's social-historical,or econ- 
omic and political,ignorance and indifference is an enbarrassing(or,say,amsing) 
weakness or limitation which must be understood and accepted,rather than ignored 
or glorified as a virtue. In the later Prefaces to the N.Y. edition of his work, 
he stated---cuite explicitly-—his own lack of knowledge as to that "down-town 
world" of Amertéannbusiness(90). Even here the Jamesian terminology was hepeless- 
ly old-fashioned and ignorant. That "downtown world" was inreality very much "up- 
town",since it was the source of power in the modern U S.A. As a writer,he had 

an almost built-in time lag(91). 

Mark Twain saw nothing funny in the satire of The Bostonians. Oscar Wil e pointed 
out that James wrote fiction as if it were a painful duty (98). In "THe Art of Fic 
-tion"(Partial Portraits) he made a plea for a “wider realism"(99). He balanced h 
his demand for freedom of subject matter with an insistence on literary form whic: 
almost appeared to make the kind of subject matter immaterial(100). His stricture 


| on those "large loose baggy monsters" did apply to most Victorian novels,as they” 


apnly in fact to all the major novels of world literature(107). Hepmade the well- 
known cisvinetion between life "beins all inclusion and confusion,and art being 
all discrimination and selection." He spoke of "the fatal futility of Fact"(142). 
Tn The Sacred Fount the liaisons and secret affairs are "experienced" only in 
talk,in gossip and in speculation. There is nothing direct,nothing physical ever 
describedhere,or experienced firsthand by the spying observer-hero(202). 

The opening sections of The Wings of the Dove are a typical exposition of the 
"genteel poverty" which James considered to he the loest depths of social degrada 
~tion. For after ali even a suburban English minister can hardly be classified as 
among the slum dwellers,and there are lower class families who don't have any gov 
-erness,even an Irish one(227). To speak or not to speak is the Jamesian question 
(233). The sexual act in The Wings of the Dove is the culmination of the criminal 
act against Milly(238). The Preface contained the most finished formulation of 
Jamesien esthetics(248). fhe "Dramatic Method" is voyeuristic(249): "watching her 
Milly],as it were,through the successive windows of other people's interest in 
Her"(253). The celebrated Method consists of the indirect presentation through a. 


series of alternating conversations; the different points of view alwa ys center- 


ed around the meaning of the events rather than of personality; the “pre-anterior 
anrlysis of events to come,the analÿwis,the event itself,and then the series of 
"post-analyses"(284). Almost all "pre-action" and "post-post-analysis",the human 
content of The Ambassadors is limited(290). The Hon.John F.Kennedy,President of 
the United States,was fashionable enough to link the work of Willian Gaulkner,upoi 
that novelist's death,with the "great body" of Henry James's writing. Now what co 
-uld be better—-—for the Jacobite cult at least? (483). 


Volume 40 + Beebe, /vory Towers and Sacred Fonts 


Maurice Leebe Ivo fowers & Sacred Mounts. 
No sooner has Denis Stone,the young poet in Aldous Huxley's Crome Yellow,confess 
-ed thet he is writing a novel than he is chagrine? to hear a new acquaintance 
describe the piot of the story: "...Denis blushed scarlet. Mr Scogan had describ 
-ed the plan of his novel with an accuracy that was appalling....'Why will you 
young men continue to write about things that are so entirely uninteresting as 
the mentality of adolescents anc artists?...A serious book about artists regard- 
ed as artists is unreadable; and a book about artists regarded as lovers,husb- 

“ ands,dipsomaniacs,heroes,ent the like is really not worth writing again.'" Mr 
Scogan is not clairvoyant; he is simply well read(4). The artist-hero is an easi 
-ly recognized type,sensitive usually introverted and self-contred,often passive 
In many artist—novels,hovever,the story concludes with the hero not yet an accom 
-plished artist. Except in temperament,Stephen(5) Dedalus in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man is still more young man than artist at the novel's conclus 
-ionan when we reach the end of A la Recherche du Temps perdu,we find that 
Marcel is at last ready to write the book we have just read. The hero tests and 
rejects the claims of love and life,of God,home,anc country,until nothing is 
left but his true self and his consecration as artist. Quest for self is the dom 
-inant theme,an? the self is almost always in conflict with society. The underly 
-ing assumption is that creative man is a divided being,man and artist(6). Thor- 
eaus "With thinking we may be beside ourselves in a sane sense....I only know 
myself as a humen entity; the scene,so to speak,of thoughts anc af‘%ections; and 
em sensible of a certain doubleness by which I can stand as renote fron myself 
as from another. However intense my experience,I am conscious of the presence an 
ant criticism of a part of me,which,as it were,is not a part of me,but spectator 
shering no experience,but taking note of it"(The Variorum Walden,ed. Walter Hard 
-ing,p.122). Yeats: "I call to the mysterious one who yet/Shall walk the wet 
sands by the water's edge/Anc look most like me,being indeed uy double,/And pro- 
ve of all imaginable things/The most unlike,being my anti-self,/And,standing bby 
these characters,cisclose/All that I seck"(Per Amica Silentia Lunae,p.7). Coleri 
-cge must have had something like this in mind when he wrote,"The eye hath a two: 
-fold power. It is,verily,a window through which you not only look out of the 
house ybut can look into it too"(7). The Sacred Fount tradition tends to equate 
art with experience and assumes that the true artist is one who lives not less,b 
but more fully and intensely than others. The Ivory Tower tradition,on the other 
hand,exalts art above life and insists that the artist can make use of life only 
if he stands aloof(13). The metaphor of the Ivory Tower was already familier in 
the micrle of the 19th century,e.g.,Gerarc de Nerval in Sylvies "The only refuge 
left to us was the poet's ivory tover" etc. If ivory implies the purity of the 
absolute,the tower implies height and open vistas. In one of its many forms,the 
Ivory Tower is that lofty perch from which Hawthorne visualized himself a "spiri 
-tualize Paul Pry"("Sights from a Steeple" Complete Works,Riverside Ed.,1888,1, 
p.280)(14). It is the Invisible Lodge of Jean Paul Richter,the Palace of Art of 
Tennyson,the Great Goot Place of Henry James. It is the House of Usher,Axel's 
Pestle. Cems's story Jonas ou l'Artiste au travail is a satire against the Ivor 
Tover(15). One implication of the Sacred Fount myth is that life and art are int 
-erchangeebl@ and are also mutually destructive. In Henry James's The Sacred 
Fount,the :rtist-narrator theorizes thet in any marriage or love-affair one part; 
becomes more vigorous,vouthful ‚intelligent as the other is being draineg,ef the- 
se cuelities. Balzac!s La Peau de Chagrin is a parable of the artist(16). The 
hero of Alberto Moravia's Conjugel Love feels that he cannot complete his novel 

unless he abstains fron sexual relations wit": his wife. In her allegory "The Art- 
ist's Secret",Qlive Schreiner shows how the inimiteble red glow in he paintäpg 
is derive@ from the artist's own blood(!lere Then Are Dreens,p.55)(X7). 
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One of the first alienated artists in prose fiction is the poet Imlac in John- 
son's Rasselas., His amhition(21) to "write as the interpreter of nature,ond the 
legislator of mankind" enticipates Shelley's Defense(22). Levin Schuckings "The 
hero in the romances of earlier centuries is a “night,a prince,a cavalier,an 
officer...sometimes a clergymen....In Wilhelm Meister,the hero is something of 
an ertist,ond Thackeray,in The Newcowes...elso makes his hero an artist..."(The 
Sociology of Litera Taste,tr.E.W.Dickes,pn.19-20)(24). Clive Newcome's recis- 
ion to become a painter shocks his relatives and friends. Whereas he had to 
fight ageinst society in orcer to become a painter,his friend and protege,J.Jo 
Rieley,son of comestic servants,met little opposition. P.G.llanerton,in what is 
perhaps the first esery on the subject of "Artists in Tiction",has commented on 
the ‘istinctions "Gentlemen ere the born officers in the social arıy...So the 
butler's son may paint pictures as he might have brushed boots,anc nobody con- 
sicers it a degradation,excent his parents,vho probably had higher views for 
= son,ane would have liked to see him in livery"(Thoughts about Art,1880) 
(25). 
Rousseau :seeus never to have regretted his refusal to meet the king. lle would 
have approved William faulkener's refusal to dine at the White House because a 
huncred miles is a long way to go "just to eat"(44), 
"The Confessionel Novel" is e category which includes Moritz's Anton Reiser, 
Senancour's Obermann,Chateaubriand's Rene,Sainte-Beuve's Volupté,Turgenev's 
Diary of a Superfluous Man(49). 
Mme de Stael's Corinne is the first of the "ert novels" to achieve wide recogn- 
ition. Corinne is half-British,and half-Italian(a combination of dark and blond 
nationalities which was to become a stereotype in later artist-heroes,e.g. in 
Thomas Mann's "Tonio Kroger")(71). Mme de Steel tries to show through her her- 
oine that art ig rooter in experience „nd that the person who lives most intens 
-ely is the best artist(72). George Sand*ts Consuelo follows also the romantic 
view 0” the artist as one whose a rt is based on experience(76). The Bildungs- 
roman or the eprrentice-novel(Susannè Hove Wilhelm Meister and His English 
Kinsmen,1930,p.4)(79)s Disreeli's Conterini Fleming(son of e Scondinavien 
father end an Italian mother)(81),Charles Kingsley's Alton Locke (34), Thackeray 
's Pendennis(87),Dickens's David Copperfield(88). Wyndham Lewis,Terrs "Surrend- 
er to a woman was a sort of suicide for the artist"(99). Lawrence's Sons and 
Lovers is solicly based on the theory of the Sacred Fount; Paul Morel says to 
himself nea r the ends "You can go on with your painting...or else you can beg- 
et chileren"(101); Paul is supposec to be & painter,kut in one passage Lawrence 
makes a telling slips "Often he could not go on withhis work. The pen stopped 
writing"(Sons & Lovers,Mocern Lilrary,p.452)(105). ` 
Rocerick Usher in Poe's femous story is an Ivory Tower ertist(117). As Allen Ta 
-te says,Roderick's "want of moral energy" and hypertrophy o? sensibility and 
intellect place him among the ancestors of Monsieur Teste,Gabriel Conroy,J.Alf- 
fred Prufrock and other dern unheroic heroes(118). The poet-hero of Eaucelair 
-e's La Fanfarlo(Sermel Cromer}(129),Jean des Esseihtes of Tuysmansts A rebours 


(144),Peter's Marius the Epicurean(151),etc. 


Volume 40 + Roubiczek, Existentialism: For and Against 


Paul Roubiczek,Existentialism Fer & Against. 

Fxistentialism can be best understood as a reation against the Age of Reason. A 
purely logical,rational,scientific way of thinking illuminates only a strictly 
limited sector of reality(1). Darwin had to reject Lamrack's theory of evolution, 
and this meant that the rational had te give way to the irrational. Darwin could 
find no evidence that acquired characteristics mre really inherited. His theery i 
is based en "mtatiens",sudden accidental changes in organisms which(2) occur in 
an inexplicable way. Some of the new characteristics thus produced happen to be 
useful in the constant struggle for survival; therefore individuals possessing 
them are selected te survive,and as they survive the new characteristics are in- 
herited,so that new species arise. Mest bielogists warn us explicitly that we 
mus net use the word "purpose"("e mere projection of our own ideas inte the econ 
-omy of nature")(Julian Huxley,Essays of a Biologist,p.173) when describing evolu 
-tion. The great discovery in modern psychology,the unconscious,has made us recog 
-nize that human actions are determined often by urges,instincts and childhood 
experiences of which we remain unaware(3). If we concede the reality of the un- 
conscious,we simultaneously concede that reason has limitations(4). If we are giv 
-en an exact scientific description of pain,physiologoical and psychological ‚we 
shall still not know what pain actually is unless we experience it. Ner will ext 
-ernal thinking,which approaches everything from outisde in an objective way,en- 
able us to grasp values(5). If I am not responsible,mrder is simply a fact,te be 
prevented when harmful to seciety and to be used when beneficial to it,but not tb 
be judged as crime or sin. The quest for meaning remains an essential part of our 
apparently meaningless life(6). Pasoh} the solitary rebel against the Age of Rease 
-on,exclaimss "The last preceeding of reason is to recognize that there is an inf 
-inity of things which are beyond it....Eut if natural things are beyond it,what 
will be said of supernatural?"(Pensees,no.267). We should prefer to say with Ham- 
ann,anether of the predecessors of Existentialism: "Est, ergo cagite"(8). Pascal 
uses the form of a wager in order te show that we should be committed,that we 
cannet approach this question in a purely ebjective way(9). Existentialism,in 
the sense of Kierkegaard's usage,is a rejection of all purley abstract thinking, 
of the absoluteness of reason. It insists that philosophy should be connected 
with the individual's own life and experience,and the historical situation in 
which hecfinds himself. It should be a philosophy capable of being lived(10). Ess 
-ence refers to the humanness of man,the horseness of a horse. Existence refers 
to this man John whom I know,this particular herse which I love. We shall not und 
-erstand man without understanding his humanity,but neither shall we understand 
humanity without paying attention to single men and to our own inner experience 

i (11). The theories supporting determinism actually provide one of the most surpr- 
ising proofs for the reality ef the feeling of responsibility which presuppeses 
freedom. In spite of them,we still feel responsible. We must de justice to this 
feeling(14). Camuss "Who will decide on the opportunity,if not the opportunist?" 
(The Rebel ,Eng.tr.,p.209)(15). 


The elder civilizations looked backwards to a golden age,to a paradise lest,i.e., 
to a perfect beginning. Christianity was responsible for a cencentration efi the 
future; the second coming of Christ,however,was not promised as a logical outceme 
! of increasing human perfection; the original prophecy insisted that He weuld ret- 
urn amidst the greatest catastrophes mankind has ever witnessed,promising that 
the worst can bring about the best(18). An explicit belief in human progress beg- 
an to develep in the Age of Reason. In the 19th century this hope was transform 
ed into a law(19). It is true that Darwin (ae not explained the erigin of matter 
(20),but once the existence of matter is accepted,the theory of evolution seems to 
make it possible to explain everything else without further assumptions. There 
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seems to be no need for the transcendental,for any outside interference from a 
creator. Accidents and blind ferces produce deviations in organic forms. "They 
gave lirth to evolving life,whose development,though blind an! fortuitous,has te 
tended in the sane general direction as our own conscious desires ant ideals"(Ju 
-lian Huxley,op.cit.,».176)(21). The ruthless struggle for survival has been 
translated into a new morality,as ruthless competition in the capitelist,as ruth 
less talss warfare in the commnist world. Moreover,mind and reason are no long 
-er seen as some mysterious higher power,but as the product of lower,biological 
factors. There is no doubt that man is the only animal which influenced by its 
idea of itself,and the lowering of the status of reason has lowered the status 
of man and undermined the foundations of his dignity(23). Despite his ferocious 
attacks on Narwin(Nie frohliche Wissenschaft, 349),Nietzsche is deeply under 
Parwin's influence(24). He expeses man's noblest endeavours as animal instincts 
in disguise. There is no enjeyment of things for their own sake,but only "the 
enjoyment of oneself through things" (Menschliches ,Allzumenschliches ,I, 25014 "We 
shall seldom err when we ascribe extreme actions to vanity,mediocre action to ha 
-bit,and petty actions to fear"(ih.. 74M25). To defend themselves,according te 
Nietzsche,the weak ones invented what usually accept as normal or Christian mora 
-ity(27). Christianity "crushed and broke man entirely and submerged him as in a 
slough of nud" ( ir. 114). "War is the father of all good"(Tie frehliche Wissensch 
-aft,-92)-——a mistranslation from the Greek(28). "In renouncing wer one has ren- 
ee the great life"(Gotzendammerung,"Meral als Widernatur",” 3). Man must str 
stirve to become "a beats of prey,the magnificent blond beast greedily reaming 
after victory and booty...the animal must emerge again...It is the noble races 
which,wherever they went,have left in their tracks the concept of 'Barberian!" 
(Zur Genealogie der Moral,I, 11)(29). "Have you not heard of the madman who on a 
bright, morning lit alantern and ran inte the market-place,crying incessantly: ‘I 
am searching for God'?....'Where is God',he exclaimed,'well,I will tell yeu. We 


have killed him—-you and I. We,all of us,are hi derer, ‚30% Mander- 
i ing,lost,through an infinity of nothingness? .. aM tk PERLE EEE ool 
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ie frohliche Wissenschaft, 125). Now that God is dead,He has to be replaced by 
making man a god. In Tostoevsky's The Possessed,Kirillov is convinced that "ther: 
-e is no God" and concludes(31): "If there is no God, then I am God"(Everyman's 
Library ed.,II,pp.254-5). Nietzsche: "If there gods how could I bear it to be no 
god myself? Therefore,there are no sods"({lso sprach Zarathustra,II,ch.2). All 
teachings based on determinism appeal to man to act in accordance with this tea- 
ching—-that is,they appeal to his free will. Julian !uxley,dismissing purpose, 
yet wants us to practise eugenics. Marx,for whom communism is "the actual trend 
of events" brought about by necessity,yet wants his followers to make revolut- 
ions(32). Evolution seems to reach its summit in man and ceases to function furtl 
-er. Nietzsche tries to anticipate the next step---the superman. The superman is 
fashioned u th of, ope ge v he admires so much—--Napoleon who 
has Yee Re A Me uP AR H ie frohliche Wissenschaft, ņ 362; see 
also Jenseits von Gut und Bose,?199)(33). The superman represents above all the 
great warrior and conqueror. To be a hero remained a supreme aim even in the Mid 
-dle Ages when the strange ideal of chivlary combined Christianity(which demands 
that one must not kill and ought to love one's enemy) with the idealization of bt 
-ttle. But Nietzsche gives this attitude a seductive modern expression(34). His 
dogmatic belief in heredity, another example of the Darwinian influence,makes him 
demand insistently for the breeding of a new master-race and the sterilization 
and annihilation of misfits(Jenseits, . 264; Menschliches,II, :278)(35). But Niet: 
-sche has another side. His dsappointedthe admirers of his "blond beast" by his 
contemptuous definition of the Teuton: "obedience and long legs" (Der Fall Wagner 
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He warned his sister that her husband's "way of thinking is not at all mine"; "It 
is a matter of honour to me to be absolutely honest and unamibiguous concerning 
anti-Semitism---namely to reject it"(letters 20 May 1885 & 26 Dec.1887)(38). In 
their everyday life men disregard most of the Christian comandments,but still pro 
-fess Christian morality and attend chruch on Sundays. "What are our cathedrals i 
if not the tombstones of God"(Die frohliche Wissenschaft,  125)(41). The main 
source which points to his change of mind is his unfinished work The Will to Bel- 

‚ieve(42). Here he admits that the fundamental defect of his own thought is nthil- 
ism whose clearest symptom is that "man has lost all his dignity in his own 
eyes"(43),and that the Christian moral hypothesis "was the greatest antidote to 

| practical and theoretical nihilism"(Der Wille zur Macht,.: 30,23-4,36,38)(44). He 
notices the incompatibility between his own ideas on the superman and on eternal 

, recurrence. Either there is development,and then we might expect a realization of 
the superman in the future,or there is eternal recurrence,admitting no change 
whatever,and then the superman must remain eternally impossible. " This exclamat- 
ion ‘In vain!! represents the present character of our nihilism....Duration,comb- 
ined with this ‘in vain'!...."(-73)$45). 


In his book Works of Love Kierkegaard discusses word by word the commandment 
"Thou shalt Tove thy neighbour as thyself""Thou. The commandment is addressed to 
me,not to someone else. And it is unconditional---it is notsimply meant to(65) 
help me to behave well as far as possible,but that I am asked to begin,regardless 
of the conditions(66). We should be prepared to do things once we know them to 

be right,without speculating overmuch about their chances of success. We must 
obey the commandment unconditionally rather than dwell the probability of the de- 


sired effect. Waiting for others to begin is paralysing. Thou shalt. The command- 
ment is not an appeal to our inclinations; we are told about a duty. Love,which 
must be spontaneous,can,paradoxically,be made a duty(67). Love. The commandment 
refers to feeling,not to abstract knowledge. It is not an emotion felt upon a 
special occasion; it mst be constant,passionate and yet controlled. In one of 
his letters Dostoevsky says that it is easy(69) to love the whole of mankind, but 
that it is not what is required; to ke forced to live together in a small room wi 
with a stranger whom one cannot stand,who gets on one's nerves,and yet love him 
—-this is what matters. Or as he says in The Brothers Karamazov,Everyman's Libe, 
1,331: "Everyone can love occasionally,even the wicked can...Love in action is a 
harsh and dreadful thins compared with love in dreams...is labour and fortitude" 
Thy neighbour. The ideals of the French Revolution—-—liberty,equality, fraternity 
---were meant originally to abolish differences. But(70) "these differences mst 
continue as long as the temporal existence contibues,and must continue to tempt 
every man who comes into the world.".And they must be increased by liberty. All 
revolutions which aimed at liberty,therfore,have,as Kierkegaard kneyfrom experi- 
ence destroyed equality,while the struggle ffo equality,as he foresaw,will destr- 
oy liberty. The cor ect starting point would be fraternity or love of one's neigt 
-bor. "Christianity has not wished to storm forth to abolish the differences...bu 
but it wants the differences to hang loosely on the individual,loosely,like the c 
cape the king casts off to reveal himself,loosely,like the ragged cloak in which 
a supernatural being has concealed himself. When the difference hangs thus loose- 
ly,then that essential other is always glimpsed in every individual,that common 
to all,that eternal resemblance,the equality"(Works of Love ‚pp»72-3J(71). As thy- 
-self. If I love myself as my neighbour I shall respect in myself the same human 
-ity---if I love him as myself it is impossible for me to remain impersonal or 
detached(72). 


The assertion that morality is relative is based on a confusion between the moral 
law as such and its application. For instance,the Christian religion allows onty 
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one wife,whereas the Moslem religion allows four. But the cuestion of the number 
of wives does not belong to morality; it is only when we ask how the husband beh 
-aves to his wife or wives that the realm(74) of true morality has been entered 
(75). It may berright’ bè punish a child; but is it also good? It may be good to 
tell a lie instead of making somebody suffer; bui it is not wholly right(T1). 
Our main advances in the knowledge of the good are due to men who revélted aga- 
inst society and were attacked or persecuted by it,e.g.,Socrates and Christ. How 
could these facts be understood if morality only stood for what society required 
From the social point of view the executioners of Socrates were right,for his 
doctrine endangered the Greek city state. Yet we can say today that morally he 
was right. Unless there is something absolute which remains the same for all ag- 
es and all men we could not say this; we could only judge Socrates in the histor 
~ical context,as an interesting historical sie. It is not society which 
develops a higher morality,pointing beyond itself,the higher morality is often 
developed in opposition to the existing society,by heretics,reformers(81). The 
chief moral commandments have in reality changed hardly at all and less than ev- 
erything else. Consdier the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount. The ver 
countries have been transformed,fertile plains have become deserts and forests 
rocky wildernesses; the climate has changed; practically the only things which 
have survived are these few sentences stating moral commandments(83). They alone 
are in their essence still valid. The surprising fact is,not that morality devel 
-ops at first in the same way as everything else,but that it suddenly becomes st 
stable whenever and wherever a certain stage of development is reached. From 
then onwards the moral achievements remain static,while almost everything else 
continues to change(84). Refuting Hume ,W.Lillie says: "One of the most character 


; ~istic manifestatiens of individual conscience is to make moral judgments differ 


-ent from those of the majority of the group to which the individual belongs" (An 


` Introduction to Ethics,p.123). The Logical Positivists said that all value-judgm 


-ents are akin to the statement "I like sugar in my tea." Yet we may dislike pun 
-ishing a child and yet approve of it. In fact,moral demands are usuually far 
too exacting to be liked; it is for that reason that they are rarely obeyed. In 
actual experience,feelinr responsible for a person can be distinguished from fee 
-ling attracted by a person. The compelling quality of passion is different from 
the compelling quality of conscience(86). We experience morality as a feeling of 
personal loyalty rather than as the demands of an impersonal law; the moral comm 
-andment,because it addresses me,is a personal obligation and one which is prob- 
baly most strongly felt when it is not obeyed. To follow rules for their own 
sake is insufficient. We need not only do what is right,but we must also do it 
for the right motives: “The last temptation is the greatest treason:/To do the 


_>right decd for the wrong reason"(T.S.Eliot,Murder in the Cathedral ,1935,p.44)(96 
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Kierkegaard's starting point is the distinction between knowledge and faith: eve 
-rything which we can know is impossible to believe(100). In faith we need a 
constantly renewed willingness to accept what is beyond belief,we must risk the 
"jump into the abyss" which can be justified,not by a preceding knowledge of its 
result,but buly by the ensuing experience. Faith means complete surrender: "to m 
make the movements of faith,I mst shut my eyes and plunge confidently into the 
absurd"(Fear & Trembling,p.44). And we shall "jump into the open arms of God". 
Thus faith is not,as is often assumed,a weak substitute for knowledge,to be rep- 
laced by it as soon as possible; the two are fundamentally different. "The attem 
to infer existence from thought is a contradiction. For thought takes existence 
away from the real and thinks it by abrogating its actuality,by translating it 


into the sphere of the impossible"(Concluding Unscientific Postscript,p.281)(101 
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"The majority of men are subjective towards themselves,while being objective ag- 
ainst all others,terribly objective sometimes—-but the real task is exactly the 
opposite; to be objective towards oneself and subjective towards all the others" 
(The Journals,p.153)(103). According to Kierkegaard,the gulf which we mst leap 
across is one that separates man from God,and the risk,if taken,can yééld its 

own reward. Once God is dismissed,as he is by the atheist Existentialists,the 
further bank of the gulf,so to speak,disappears; the gulf simply becomes empti- 
ness,the complete void. Le Neant,das Nichts becomes what man plunges himself inte 
(110). The absurd is net conquered,but enjoyed for itsekf alone; the transcendent 
-al is thus replaced by the irrational(111). Angst becomes the most basic quality 
of man's existence,and does not,as with Kierkegaard,leave the way open for trust 
and hepe(112). 


Freedom exists for us in two forms which we could call,somewhat paradoxically, 
"freedom of choice" and "choice of freedom." If we are free,we must be frec to 
choose,but we can make either a choice which really sets us free or a wrong choic 
-e which enslaves us again(122), Nothingness is destructive and creates nothing- 

. ness(des Nichts nichtet); the world makes everything more worldly(die Welt welt- 

N et); existence preduces essence(das Dasein west). Being itself(Sein) is hidden by 
that which exists(Dasein)(131). Heidegger quotes Holderlin to escape giving a def 
-inition of "being": "Denn es hasset/Der sinnende Gott/Unzeitiges Wachstum" (For 
God in his brooding hates untimely growth)(132). 


Ich und Du(1922) is a small book written in the Expressionist style,mystical and 
ecstatic(140). Yet it has a greater influence upon philosophy and theology than 
many a largerbook. "The primary word I-It cannot be said with my whole being. The 
primary word I-Thou can be speken only with the whole being"(Eng.tr.,1937,p.11) 
(141). "All real living is meeting"(pp.4,11)(142). "Just as the melody is not 
made up of notes nor the verse of words nor the statue of lines)...so with the 
man to whom I say Thou. I can make out from him the colour of his hair,or of his 
speech,or of his goodness. I must continually do this. But each time I do it he 
ceases to be Theu'(pp.8-9). To "meet" the Thou means to have an imediate knowled- 
ge of the whole man as a Gestalt(144). The artist is a man for whom the subject 
of his representation has become a Thou; and we,when appreciating the work of art 
must make this work a Thou for us,in order to experience its full impact(146). 
"Every Thou in our world must become an It. It does not matter how exclusively 
present the Thou was in the direct relation. As soon as the relation has worked 
out or has been permeated with a means,the Thou becomes an object among objects.. 
Love itself cannot persist in direct relation. It endures,but in interchange of 
actual and potential being(pp.16-7). "It is not possible to live in the bare pre- 
present. Life would be quite consumed if precautions were not taken to subdue the 
present speedily and thoroughly....It is possible to live in the bare past,indeed 
only in it a life may be organized. We only need to fall each moment with using, 
and it ceases to burn....Without It man cannot live. But he who lives with It al- 
one is not a man"(p.34). "Through the Thou a man becomes an I"(p.28). It is the m 
meeting with other minds which produces a growth of our own mind(150). God may 
"properly only be addressed,not expressed"(p.81). The original form of Buddhism 
was atheistic,so that there was no "final Thou" to whom to turn,and as this could 
not be reconciled with the true function of religion,Buddhism suffered distortion 
s several of its denominations,contrary to his own intentions,transformed Buddha 
into a god so as to introduce the Thou which could be addressed(153). Buber is 
not a Christian,but a Jew; he speaks of Jesus,not of Christ(157). 
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John Jopes,0n Aristotle and Greek Tragedy(1962). 

The Poetics has exertedmore influence through the ideas people have read inte 
it than through those it contains. In all the secular literature of the West, 
there is nothing very like the fate of this book with regard to the almost tot 
~al failure ef contact between its argument and the succesive traditions of ex- 
egesis. The facts are well knewn,but we have been blind te their application 
against ourselves. We contemplate that remote aesthetic tyranny imposed by Ital 
-ian and French theorists whe claimed to speak fer Aristotle,and in his name 
meunted guard ever Decorum(11). The Poetics which we have appropriated te our- 
selves derives jointly from modern classical schelarship and from Remanticism. 
Gray found the taste ef Aristotle's treatise "fer all the werld like chepped 
hay" in his mouth(Cerr.,ed.Teynbee & Whibley,1,p.241). When Romanticism became 
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ithe new orthodexy,the tendency Was rather to re-interpret Aristtole than te re- 


ject him. Out of humour with the rules ef art,people turned to those parts of 
the Poetics which seemed te promise human and psychological interest-——-to katha 
-rsis,to hamartiagetc. They turned most insistently te the tragic hero(cf. But- 
cher,Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art,ch.8)(12). Now we have imported 
the tragic here into the Poetics,where the concept has no places‘ In the crucial 
passage(53a 13-7),the phrase "change of fortune" has always been taken to mean, 
and indeed is often translated,"change in the hero's fortunes". This is the set 
-tled tradition to which must be offered the direct challenge that there’is ne 
evidence-——not a shred——that Aristotle entertained the cencept of the tragic 
here. At once it will be ebjected that we have here a quibble over terms: the 
word here does not appear in the Poetics,but the idea of the pretagonist,of the 
central figure is obviously there in some ferm(13). Besides changes of fortune 
do net happen in the air; they happen to human beings and are brought abeut by 
human beings. But consider the two statements: "Being the imitation of an act- 
ion, Tragedy involves a plurality of stage-figures who do the acting"(49b 36-7); 
"Tragedy is an imitation not of human beings but of action and life"(50a 16). 
This strange assertion has failed te embarrass Aristotle's exponents. They oft- 
en muffle its effect in translation(e.g. Bywater renders anthrepon——~"human be- 
ings'"——-by the dim and neutral "persons"). Their habit of mind discrecits the 
situational autonomy ef Aristotle's "change of fortune",forces a kind of human 
dependency on it,attaches it to the heroic,suffering solitary at the centre of 
attention,like Hamlet(14). The strenuous efferts to lend moral emphasis to ham- 
artia can be easily explained. If we let Oedipus command interest as a proud 
and obstinate and pathetic king like Lear,and if our Clytemnestra is a reselute 
masculine-minded murderess from the same quarterrof the aesthetic heaven as Lad: 
Macbeth: then,as soon as a quasi~Shakespearean figure crosses the imagination’s 
threshold,we resist the conclusion that Aristotle wanted tragic downfalls te re 
-sult from mere,or almost mere, miscalculation. If we could,we would understand 
peripeteia te mean a personal reversal,and would interpret anagnorisis as the 
recognition of an individual's identity. I say "if we could" because the text 
makes it plain(15) that we can't; the centre of gravity of Aristotle's terms is 
situational and not personal; he is talking about a reversed state of affairs 
and a recognition of,a discovering the truth about,a atate of affairs which was 
unknown before or misapprehended. Of course the situation may he one of a pres- 
perous man falling into adversity. The same hero who has been imposed on the 
Poetics is looked for in the plays themselves,and he is feund there of course: 
and sometimes,by apice irony,Aristotle incurs blame for failing to fit his thee 
-ry to the dramatic facts. Antigone,pace Hegel,is innecent of hamartia., Oedipus 
ts hamartia does not cause his dewnfall. Philectetes does not fal! ,he rises(16) 
We must open our minds to the pessibility of an ancient Western dramatic liter- 
ature which cannot profitably be compared with Goethe's or Colerdige's Shakespe 
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Gilbert Murray himself spread the Eniautos-Daimon(seesonal god) gospel far bey- 
ond his own deservedly successful books,to Jane Harrison's Themis,and to the 
Poetics(by way of his Preface to Bywater's translation) and to the Encyclopaed- 
ia Britannica; so no wonder people write as if the Daimen were a familiar figure 
of Greek literature and life,and even as if a step-by-step correspondence betw- 
een ritual form and tragic text had been established(e.g- Francis Fergusson,The 
Idea of a Theater,p.26)(17). There are 3 discrepancies to be noted between By—_ 
water's translation ef the passage on hamartia(52b!:34-53a 16) and the Greek ori- 
ginal. Where he has "a good man"(19) the Greek has "good men"; where he has "a 
bad man" the Greek has "bad men"; and where he renders "the change in the hero's 
fortunes" the Greek has "the change of fortune". The first and second of his al- 
teratiens are not quite as trivial as they seem,for they contrive jointly te su- 
ggest that Aristotle has in mind a single dominant figure throughout. Aristotle’ 
ts demand that the change:of fortune shall be brought about by the hamartia of 
"the intermediate kind of personage" does not entitle us to style that personage 
the Tragic Hero(20). 
Plato held it against poetry that its emotional appeal is a threat to the author 
-ity of reason,that it tells unedifying lies,and that works of imaginative liter 
-ature are remote from reality. A better psychologist than Plato,Aristetle beli 
-eved that there is more to be gained by educating the emotiens than by repress 
-ing them(the dectrine of katharsis). As te telling lies,Plato's crude historica 
criterien is refined inte a much more adequate analysis ef the authority proper 
te peetic statement. Plate's third criticism,and Aristotle's reply to it,involve 
the concept of mimesis(21). Aristetle's daialegue Concerning the Poets,accord- 
ing to theereconstructien offered by Rostagni,went to the root of the Socratic 

: case against art by attacking the doctrine ef ideas(22). In place of Plato's 
heaven ef real forms,Aristotle formulated a principle of indwelling form. The 
painter does not produce a copy of a copy. He sits befere the carpenter's table 
in brooding consideration of its form(or of the essential tableness which is its 
reality),and then he tries to coax the form on to his canvas: this is the strug- 

| gle of compositien. Plate could quite well have said that the painter imitates 

‘ the transcendant idea visible te his inward eye,not the tabel made by the carp- 

í enter. This ebvious step is taken much later by neo-Platonism,never by Plato 
himself(23). "Tragedy is a mimesis of a praxis." Aristotle makes this assertion 
more than ence(49b 24,49b 36,50a 16,50b 3,52a 2). Action(praxis) cannot meah 
plot(muthes) because an action is a form which the tragedian contemplates,and 
it stands logically and chronologically before the business ef compesitien. Mut! 
-os does not appear until the artist sets about rendering the apprehended form 
into the dramatic medium: "the muthes is a mimesis of the praxis"(50a 3-4). On 
the one hand art is the imitation of a form,and the form which the tragic art 
imitates is an «tion. On the other hand,that which is visible to the mind's eye 
as an action—— a naked essence,like all forms—-is not realised as a werk ef 
art until the dramatist articulates it on the stage in terms of plet(24). Arist 
otle calls muthes "the arrangement of the events"(50a 4,50 a 16,50a 32) in a 
play. We leave aesthetic theory behind and approach the practical problems of 
playmaking. Muthes means the fully realised praxis,or praxis seen from the praci 
-ising dramatist's standpoint(25). The plet this sense is "the seul of tragedy" 
(50a 38). The analogue of thc soul is careful: in Aristotle's mature doctrine 
the soul is the form of the body,and the bedy is the matter in which the soul is 
immersed. Heewants to indicate that the form off tragedy a is more than a princ- 
iple of intelligibility. It is also a quickening and directing impulse,a kind of 
soul(26). Aristetle tells us that the tragic action is like "a living creature" 

(50b 34,5la 3-4,59a 20)5 it is a single sufficient whole,"complete in itself" 

(49b 25,50b 25,52 a 2 ,59a 19) 
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inguished in the Peeties,there is no problem of relative authenticity(29). The 
“imitation of action and life" must carry human interest without being an imiteti 
-on of human beings: "And se the stage-figures de not act in erder to represent 
their characters; they include their characters fer the sake of their actions" 
(50a 20322); "A tragedy is impossible without an actien,but there may be one 
without cha racters"(50a 23-24)(30). The clear implicatien is that a teugedy is 
the richer for beñéginéèguchaäracter, just as an executed likeness is the richer 
for being coleured(cf. 50a 39-b 3)(31). "Character(ethes) in a tragedy is that 
which reveals a meral choice"(50b 7-8). Aristetle is assaulting the now settled 
habit in which we see action issuing from a solitary focus of consciousness, and 
in which the status ef action must always be adjectival. Rvealing a moral cheice 
means declaring the meral character of an act in a situation where the act itself 
does not make this clear. To our sense of characteristic conduct Aristtole oppes- 
es that of characterful actien: the essence of conduct being that it is mène er 
yours; of actien,that it is out there---an object for men to contemplate(33). 
"So far as he can,the tragic poet should act out with the apprepriate gestures 
the events of his play; for we are best cenvinced by these writers who are in the 
grip ef the emetions they are seeking te convey dramatically....disteess a nd ang 
-er are most fairly rendered by one whe is feeling these emotions at the time"(55 
a 29-32). Commentators have made this passage sound mildly silly. A long-standing 
exception is Gustav Teichmuller,whe observed that Aristotle is giving straight- 
forward practical advice ma sitar g Forschungen,1867,1,100ff.). Prof. 
Gerald F.Else now reaffirms the i ity ef the erthedex interpretation: "We get a 
vivid picture of the peet-acter in his study,leaping alternately to his feet and 
back to his writing-table,throwing himself into each role in turn,miming regal 
scorn or blank horrer,dropping to his knees as the suppliant Polynices only te 
rise as Oedipus and reject the plea. It is a lively picture,but net a convincing 
one"(Aristetle's Poetics: the Argument,p.489)(3@). We talk of the real self under 
-lying,persisting through,action and suffering,and are unable to conceive the 
expressive vitality of the discrete and centrifugal self(35). Aristetelian man 
cannot make a portentous gesture of "I have that within which passes shew" becaus 
-e he is significantly himself only in what he says and dees. Instead of "that 
within"——-Hamlet's omnipresent consciousness-—he has the qualities which he owes 
to his ethes; these are his without being an inward possession; the self-maintain 
-ed continuity ef the modern ego is lacking,and the work of individual appropriat 
~ion(through which we recognise the character and qualities as his) falls to the 
‚ outward nexus of habit. The virtueus man is always ene who has learned to be geod 
i; through acting well: there are no natural saints: "We acquire virtues by first 
exercising them...We become just byydeing just acts,temperate by doing temperate 
acts,brave by doing brave acts"(Nicom.Eth.,11,i,1103a 31)(37). Hexis,habit or 
bent ef character,is the preduct ef past actions; it is the present causal link 
between a man and his acctions which enables an observer to judge whether he is 
being true to himself; it is the ground of the same observer's prediction as to h 
his future actions. By the erosive flew of action the individual features are car 
-ved out,no potent shaping spirit ledges aberiginally behind the face. Aristetle 
says that the stage-figures should be consistent,life-like,good and appropriate. 
Consistency pays homage to logic,tempered with the admission that some individuals 
are in fact inconsistent,in which case they should be "consistently inconsistent" 
The requirement of lifelikeness has often been dragged out of its context(38). 
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Aristotle does not make clear whether he is asking that the stage-figure shall be 
like us average humanity,or whether he is asking that it shall be like its mythic 
-o-historical original. His silence is not surprising. It is essential that the 
change of fortune shall happen to "one like ourselves" because the emotion of 
fear,the emotion linked with pity(it is a mistake to think of pity in #solation 
and interpret it in a spirit of Christian altruism---both pity and fear "are 
derived from the self-regarding instinct"--—Humphry House,Aristotle's Poetics, 
p.101),is aroused in the reader or spectater by his thinking "This might happen 
to me." A little later,Aristotle reaffirms that the stage-figure shall be like 
ourselves(39). The sense of "like ourselves" is primitive,far removed from Coler- 
idge's experience of fellow-feeling towards a vacillating Hamlet. Aristotle is 
not looking beyond situational correspendence. "Like ourselves" is not quite the 
same as "like reality"s the stage-figure becomes like reality through the ap 
näadentazedf its representation,and the appropriate is the typical(40). "No art", 
he declares in the Rheteric(I.2.11),"has the particular in view"——-a persisting 
| aesthetic attitude nver effectively challenged in the West until Blake voices his 
crucial Remantic premenitions "To generalise is to be an idéét" (The Writings eff 
Wm Blake,ed. G.Keynes,111,13). The Aristotelian ambition is to realise the type, 
which is not the dull,non-existent average of Blake's derided generalising, but 
reality. If a modern amn were standing with Aristotle in front of Van Gogh's rush 
~bottom chair,the first would apprehend,in and through the painting,a chair,this 
and no other,whose triumphant phenomenal identity(you could have seen this chair 
in this room at Arles) is affirmed time-defeatingly by art; while the second 
would experience all particular circumstance fall away and perish in the serene, 
intelligible form. And so with the stage-figure. H¥ealso is a realised type. He 
is a king or slavecer woman,as well as a human being. The dramatist whe wishes te 
portray ceurage or cleverness must remember that it is net appropriate in a woman 
to be brave or clever(S4a°:22e4). The requirement of appropriateness is intertwin- 
ed with that of goodness(41); the stage-figure,as well as being kept distinct in 
his type,shall be good of that type: "Goodness may be found in each human types 
ıthere is such a thing as a good woman and such a thing as a good slave"(54a 19- 
'28). The resulting presentation of the human self is unsatisfactory,we should 
'say,because rigidly hierarchical and insensitive. Our interest is awakened preci 
~sely when type-definition fails,when Eres is proved in his suicide "thrice nobl- 
T than Antanys Where Aristotle typifies,the human and social articulation of 
type being made in the language of status,we ask for psycholegical individuation. 
| While Hamlet is extraordinary,his situation is commonplace in that many men—-men 
| ef unremarkable capacities---could have handled it efficiently. Centrast the Aes- 
chylean Orestes,whose situation is anything but commonplace(42). In dramatic and 
histrionic fact, Aristotle's stage-figure is the mask. Fer him,the mask is a perm- 
anent feature of the dramatic universe(43). North-American shutter-masks,an inner 
| Imask:being revealed when the shutter opens,are addressed to the fact of selfhood' 
i simultaneous multiplicity. Prosepen,the Greek word for mask,also means face,aspeć 
| persennand stage-figure( ersona). The face is the total aspect; it presents the ` 
human individual,the person(44). Unlike the modern face and the modern mask,they 
did not ewe their interest to the further realities lying beyond them,because the 
-y declared the whole man. They stated; they did not hint er hide(45). 
The interpolation ef the tragic here is the first step towards re-writing Aristot 
-le's treatise(46). The Mean has nothing to do with mediocrity; and moderation 
in behaviour,though enormously important,is only its moral echo; the thing itself 
betokens an objective occurrence of form and function such as Aristotle demands 
here for the stage-figure. Goodness in A ristotle's stage-slave does not impel hi 
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him towards the top of the class of slaves,and so make him untypical; on the con- 
trary,it draws him towards the middle in the sense that the slave-type achieves 
its fullestaarticulatien in him,the good slave. Excellence is not a threat te 
class membership but its fulfillment. An achieved unity of the normal and the 
ideal within the individual who is worthy to stand for his class is the imprint 
of the Greek Mean upon the Poetics(55}. We understand that Aristetle regarded 
Comedy ad Tragedy's eppesite,a departure from the Mean instead of a pursuit of it 
: its proper study is men "werse than the average"(49& 32-4). This passage is ill 
-uminated by the follewing analegy for eääkershy in the Rheteric(1,4,12): "Simil- 
arly,net only does an aquiline or snub nese achieve the Mean(to meson) when ene 
of these divergencies is mitigated,but when it reaches an extreme of aquilinity 
or its opposite,it becomes so removed from the Mean that even the likeness ef a 
nese is lesti" Comedy inhabits the world ef long noses and big ears-—the world 
of caricature(56). Status ferms part of the reality to be imitated. Vertical move 
-ment interplay between high and low,cannot be much in evidence since the inviol< 
able primacy of the noble type virtually exclues it(57). I would translate the 
werd philia(52a 30-2) "state ef nearness and dearness" to avoid the word "love": 
the objection to "love" is that it channels the status-determining fact ef kinshi 
inte the subjective sentiment. Alène among commentaters since J.Vahlen,Pref. G.F. 
Else has grasped the nature of Aristotle's philia adequately: "Philia is net 'fri 
-endship' er ‘leve' er any ether feeling,but the ebjective state ef being ‘dear 
ones! by virtue of blood ties. When Oedipus 'recognises! Laitwae—that is,realises 
whe it was he killed at the cress roads---he ‘changes from ignorance to knowledge 
and ee Laiwecwas his father,he moves into the status of philia"(Op.cit 
P.349 )(58). 

Theophrastus indeed defined Tragedy as a "change in a here's fortunes"(ereikes 
tukes peristasis)(preserved' in Diomedes,De Poematibus,8,1-—Comicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta,ed.Kaibel,57). We have here a rarely exacètindication of the parting of 
the ways in the late 4th century(276). It turns out te be our bad luck that Greek 
Tragedy is superficially intelligible in a modern way(278). Fustel de Coulanges 
overstated his case,but not grossly: "Pour connaitre la vérite sur ces peuples 
anciens,il est sage de les etudier sans songer a neus,comme s'ils nous étaient 
tout a fait étrangers,avec le meme désintéressement et l'esprit aussi libre que 
nous etudieréens l'Inde ancienne ou l'Arabie. Ainsi observees,la Grèce et Rome 
se presentent a neus avec un caractère absolument inimitable. Rien dans les 
temps modernes ne leur ressmble. Rien dans l'avenir ne pourra leur ressembler" 


(La Cité antique, Intreductien)(279). 


Volume 40 + Brink, Horace on Poetry (1963) 


C.0.Brink,Horace on Poetry(1963). 
"Reliqui libri technologien hé ot = acis",thus Cicero(Ad Act, IV. 16.3) ,allue- 
“ing to the second fn Shire hooks De Oretores The stuff of Greek textbook bec- 
ones part and parcel of a Ciceronian sermo with the result thet Greek theory 
breoncs vieble for Romans and for homines nöhiles(8). Thot a technologia under- 
lies florace's Ars Poetice seems to me undenicehle(4}, Sub ject-mntier is the hall- 
mark of « whole section of the Ars,11.119-52. J. Vahlen sgt ph} Ff point clearly: 
"ne fragt man nach dem Inhalt desselhen,so ist es nicht aed ha zu sagenyes | 
handle von Drane unc Epos obwohl es von Epos unc Drama spricht, sondern vir verder 
unsycdenke ich,korreiter sabari cken war wir sneen,Noraz hebe den Stoff čer Dicht- 
ung und die Pehendlung des Stoffes(lie materies uns treetetio) zun Gegenstend 
seiner Darstellung zenomnen...exenplifiziert em Drace un! an ler epischen Dicht- 
uns" (fes.Phil.Schr. ,II,1E9)(7). Over a century,Tros about 1860 to about 1960, sche 
-lers have made attempts to explain the structure of the Ars either cs a treatise 
versifier or as a mdeley of divers literary topics. Tut the Ars is not & treat- 
ise,nlthoush it contains elements of. a treatise,nor 
ough Horece explays the inconsecuentiel manzer when 
(16). The scholiast Porphyrion introduces his notes e Ars aie th cose brad 
és remarks "in this "bank Horace has hrousht together + PA ren of à Néoptolei= 
us of Periun en the art of poerty-—-not indec all but the most statue (in 
cuiden omie 
« Neoptoleims wrote « mytholoïicel poem shout Dionysus,a 
cideactic gepgraphierl ppen. called "Tricontinentel",a hook about epirrerın,another 
on witty sayings,but wes chiefly famous for his Homeric Glosres and Phrysien 
Glosses. His literary remsins have been duly ossembled(J.U.Powell ,Coliectrnea 
Alexandrina ,19°5,pp.27-8) (44). In 1918 Christian Jensen published a celebrated 
Peper. "Neqptolemus un’ ilorez",in which he cnneuncet that in « papyrus 0” the 5th 
boot: of Plodemus!s vork "Gn Foens" he had Ciscovere? a nurher of fragments with 
È besering on Neoptolems! work on the art of poctry(cf Jensen's book Philodenos 
‘ther die Geri chte Thi tes Tuch ,1920)(45). Whet we reed in Frilocemmst work is 
a criticism of Neontolemus and it is Neoptolems tice renovec. It is bits and” 

a Neoptolemis as selected an’ criticized by Philomelus,as reported by 
Philodesms(52). Augusto Rostogni took Phileceims seriously and,in a series of 
prpers(nil collected in his Seritti Minori,1,pp.256+446; see also Arte poetica 
di Orozio,Introd.,ch.vii) procesce to Feconstruct his viewa,nsserting more than 
the evicence will yiela(53). Philocesus rejects Neoptolema! treditional separat- 
ion of style «nc content; Nostemi has nede nach of thet,even te the extent of 
fincing therein, something like the views of De Sanctis end Croce(54). Forma is a 

niece of verse,vhile poesis is a poetic work which orgenizes a "suk jec TE The 

Pleto(fonv. 208 +) screphresed the word poiesis hy "production" (Brgasta) "the 

cense of ell transition fron non-existence to existence" (16). 

In the 16th . 17th centuries,critics usec to draw freely either on ‘orece.or o 
Aristotle or on both; so thot a modern writer could dévote a hook to The Fusion 
of Yoretian anc Aristotelian Literary Criticisn,1501-L555(by N.T. Herrick, 1946.. 
79). ko ern critics usually hele thet in poetry the meening cannot be adequatels 
stater epart from the Boetic words conveying it. Ancient critics usually hold 
thet it can be so steted. Their categories are rhetorical@s@)(f"".Rostagni,Ser Mir 
1,161-83)(80). "It is not enough to knor whet to sey,but necessary else to know 
how to say il": thus Aristotle(Rhet.III. 1). Hence the division of the Rhetoric 
into coxtent(Lk I & II) ent diction(L: III}. Az © concen ion to estahlishe rhe! 
—toricæi a iae stotle also comsicers how to arrange L has been thoucht 
en? expressed in the last 7 chapters of Rk Iil(sl). Styie es a generel concept 
is neglecte? in the Poetics. It is recognized(clmost resretfully} as an element 
poetry cennot do without. It ranks fairly low in the hierarchy of the "parts of 
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eek trggedy"-—third after plot an? character. It is set against "thought",as it is 
Kr inPhRhetoric. But unlike the Rhetoric,the Poetics minimizes style(36). The Poet- 
ics Was not Aristotle's only attempt to pronounce on poetry. There were the 3 
books De Poetis. The former belongs to the commentarius type restricte:’ to the 
school,whilst the latter appears to have been a work of literary pretensions, 
in the form of a dialogue cimec at readers outside the school(87). The Poetics 
gives the impression of being silent or allusive on certain fundamental matters. 
On the other hand the fragments of De Poetis susgest that in that wrok he hod d 
dealt with precisely those points——the justification of mimesis and the persoi 
-al aspects of poets and poetry. Rostagni has justly remarked on the twofold 
aspect of Aristotelian criticisms general poetic features an! specific poetic 
genres. The metaphysical theory of "nimesis",which Aristotle uses in order to 
reinstate poetry after Plato's attacks,leads to an almost exclusive attention tc 
the least subjective aspects of poetry at the expense of lyric which is vaguely 
subsumed under music(88). ; 4 
A critic who is not a poet takes an external view of poetry». It is essentially 
the reader's or listener's view,writ large and systematized. Aristotle is the 
exemplar of "Criticks,...who never me:!dled with poetry"(John Denkis ,Reflections 
Critical and Satyrical ). On the other hand,as Byron says,"Every poet his own 
Longinus." The external view hes a certain wholeness and impartiality,while the 
view of the poet-critic is likely to be partisan(153) and tends to have e cert- 
ein professional one-sicedness(154). Apart from the Ars,and apart from occasions 
-1 pronouncements in the Odes an! elsewhere,three of Horace's satires(I.4,10 
and II.1) ant three of his epistles(I.19,II.l and 2) ore devoted to poetic crit 
.icism(156). The criticism of Lucilius' "mey style"(Cum flueret lutulentus,eraı 
-——“euo? tollere velles---Sat. 1.4.11) recalles Callimachus,Hymn to Apollo,108 on 
the style of « large epic compositions "Large is the current of the Assyrian rit 
-er,hut on its waters it drags many bits of eerth anc much refuse"(159). Horace 
distinguishes between goo? verse anc greats: the letter he nanes poetry; to him- 
self he hesrudges th. name of poet es long es he writes satires(sermones),talk ) 
in verse (Sat.1.4.39-42)(161). The sort of mind that is required of a real poet 
he describes variously as ingenium,mens divinior,acer spiritus and vis(ib.43 &' 
46). Truly poetic utterance is said to come fron a mouth thet will speak forth 
great things(os magna sonaturum~—ib.43-4) i.e. 1 &opke sla tragédie et la heu 
e_lyricue(P.Le jay,Satiree,texte latin areka ceomnentaire,etc.,1911,on line 1T, 
the genres in which such poetic endovmenté could find adecuate expression(162). 
In the Ars Horace maintains that in writing criticism he is looking at poetry 
"rom without,not as an active poet from withins "I will then perform tho funct- 
ion of whetstone,which can sharpen iron but itself has ne cutting edge. Though 
writing no poetry myself,I will teach the poet's job on! profession"(304-8: er 
go fungar vice cotis,acutum/reddere quae ferrum velet,exsors ipsa secandi; /mumm 
us et officiumynil scribens ipse,docebe)(215). The Ars argues throughout for thi 
cultivation(219) of style while cenying its Alexandrian corollary-—insistence 
on the small and highly wrought forms(220). fhe two kinds. of poetry that receivi 
full critical consideration are,as in Epistles II.l,drama and epic,their comme] 
-surate subjects and styles(221). The Horatian sermo,whether satire or epistle, 
is not noticed atiall,not being one of the major genres. The Graece-Roman doct- 
rine ,yhaving dissociated style from content, joins the two once again in the theo- 
ry of appropriateness(t6 prépon,cecorum,decor ,decens,aptum,conveniens)(cf J.Fe 
D'Alton,Roman Literary Theory and Criticism,p :.423 Tf. ,480) (228). Aristotle 
taught it in the Rhetoric,III.7,ond Horace returns to jt, persistently in the Ar; 
(126-7,156-7,195,295 ff.)(229). W.Wilis "Hierbei bewahrt der Dichter seinen Alt 
ersblick auf das Drama ‚bezlihrt die Probleme degEpos kaum,schweigt fast ganz uber 


die Lyrik und verzichte uf,zur eigenen Kuastübung,sowie h 
seiner Freunde Vergil und Varius Stellung zu tg dr onen inches 
(TPF, P-319). : ss 
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Volume 40 » Butt, Of Books and Humankind 


John butt,ed.,0f Books & Humankind: Essays & Poems Presented to 
Bonamy Dobrée (1964 


Diversity of opinion and approach among teachers and students alike was encour- 
aged(ix). 

A.Norman Jeffares,Was Clytemnestra a Liar?s Clytemnestra's position-—as avenger, 
yet adultress——-causes problems. Pindar pointed out long ago the extreme views ~ 
which could be taken of her motivations "Was it indeed the thought of Iphigenia 
sacrificed on the banks of the Euripos far from her native land,that stung her so 
as to rouse her heavy plotting wrath or was it that,come to another man's bed, 
the adulterous embraces of the night beguiled her?{{P$thians,X1.22)(5). The lin- 
es which she speaks to Agamemnon on his return are somewhat bafflings "Because 
of adverse rumours such as these I often tied the noose abbve my head which oth- 
ers perforce took off"(Agam.,374-6). Why did she tell her husband she had attemp 
-ted to commit suicide in his absence? Why did she choase hanging? Suicide did 
not seem moraliy base per se to the Greeks. Andromache,a pattern of wifely virt- 
tue,said to Hectors "It would be best for me to die if I lose you"(fliad,VI,410). 
In Greek literature,however,the suicides of women who hang themselves have a 
special significance. This was a form of death(6) particularly associated with 
sexual irregularity. Homer is explicit about it in the passage about "fair Epic- 
caste",the mother of Oedipus(Odyssey,XI,271 ffe); cf Sophocles,0edipus Rex,1060- 
1 on Jocasta "hanging there,a twisted noose about her neck"(7). Telemachus also 
hanged those maid-servants who had slept with the suitors(Ody.,XXII,462 ff.)(8). 
The significance of hanging emerges cleartyyin Furipides,Hippolytus,768 ff.(9). 
In the Heten of Euripides,the ‘heroine sayss "It is best to die. But how would I 
die well? For hanging froma high rope is unseemly and it is disgraceful even for 
slaves. There is something noble and fine in death by the sword"(294 ff.; cf.686 
-7)(13). In the Troades of Euripides,Hecuba attacks Helen,sayings "And you sayy 
you let your body down with cords climbing down from the towers,ss if remaining 
unwillingly? Where,pray,were you found fastening a noose round your neck or whet 
-ting steel,as a noble wife would have done..."(1010 f'e). In other words a wom- 
annwho conformed to the social code would have hanged herself had she willingly 
committed and been detected in adultery,or used the sword had she been overcome 
by force(14). Suicide by hanging carried a certain stigma. Why,then,did Clytem- 
nestra needless risk perturbing her husband in a speech designed to assure him 
of her faithfulness?423) She was committing suicide because of the "injurious 
rumours" of his death. But was she not planning his death at that very moment? 
Her nervous tension is great at the moment. She had indeed been often terrified 
by rumours,but rumours of a different kind,and,thinking the secret of her affair 
with Aegisthus had,through these rumours,become public property,had attempted to 
conform to custom by hanging herself. Her speech of confused protestation-—and 
truth—is full of tragic irony(24). j 


Arnold Kettle,In Defence of "Moll Falnders"s Moll Flanders is the key work in 
any estimate of Defoe's significance as a novelist(55). Ian Watt's 42-page disc- 
ussion of the novel in his The Rise of the Novelrleadsus in the same direction 
as Dr Leavis's "brush-off" note in The Great Tradition,p.2: "Characteristic of 
thacconfusion I am contending against is the fashion(for which the responsibility 
seems to go back to Virginia Woolf and Mr E.M.Forster) of talking of Moll Flan- 
ders as a ‘great novel'....Al! that need be said about him as a novelist was 
said by Leslie Stephen in Hours in a Library..."(56). What Mr Watt sees as Def- 
oe's carelessness I see as his imaginative absorption in his subject,a penetrat— 
ign into the layers of self-deception of which a human being,even relatively 
aa 
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honest one,is capable(59). Moll becomes à criminal because she is a woman,and it 
is not at all by a chance that she comes to her second career(that of a thief) 
by way of her first(that of a wife)(63). Defoe tries to make us understand that 
Moll is at the same time unusuatl}rhonest and extraordinarily dishonest. What 

Mr Watt sees as inconsostency I see as profundity. If Newgate is hell to Moll it 
is above all because it a place where her habitual habits of self-deception can- 
not do her job,a real 18th-century huit clos. Newgate is reality,the 18th-centur] 
world with the lid off. Moll is perhaps the first major plebeian heroine in Engl- 
ish literature. The Doll Tearsheets and Doll Commons of the Elizahethan drama 
are never right at the centre of the plays they apvear in,any more than the sens 
-ible peasant-bred servants in Moliere(64). 

Pope: "The Court Ballad": "But shou'd you catch the Prudish itch,/And each become 
a covard,/Ering sometimes with you Lady Rich/An! sometimes Mistress Hovard,/For 
Virgins,to keep chaste ,mst go/Abroaë with such as are not s0"(73). "Goo God! 
what an Incongruous Animal is Man?...What an April weather in the mind! Ina 
word,what is Man altogether,but one mighty inconsistency" (Corr. ,ed. G.Sherburn, 
1,185-6). "Every one values Mr Pope,but every one for a different reason. One 

for his firm adherence to the Cetholic Faith,another for his Neglect of Fopish 
Superstition,one for his grave behavior,another for his Whymsicalness. Mr Tyde- 
onb for his pretty Atheisticel Jests,Mr Caryll for apes and christian senten 
-ces,äirs Teresa for his Reflections on Mrs Patty,and Mrs Patty for his Reflect- 
ions on Mrs Teresa'(Ib.,1,269). 


R.FeBrissenden,Sterne & Painting: Tristram Shandy,vol.I,ch.9 contains a lively 
burlesoue of the fashionable chatter about art(96); "the painter's scale" so ex- 
vertly flourished was the invention of the authoritative Roger de Piles in his 
famous Cours de Peinture par Principes(1708),strongly recommended by Jonathan Ri 
-chardson in his Argument on behalf of the Science of a Connoisseur(1719) and by 
Joseph Spence in his Crito or a Dialogue on Beauty(1752)(97). For the "design" 
or the compositional principle of placing the principal figiures in the most pro 
-minent position,see Gérardce Lairesse,The Art of Painting(1738),p.35; C.A. Du 
Freangy,De Arte Graphica,Eng.tr.(1695),n.xli and de Piles's note on p.130(98). 
11.17 on Trim's bent knee as falling "within the limits of the line of beauty" 
is a reference to liogarth's The Analysis of Beauty(100). The passage in III.12 
beginning with "ITis a melancholy daub!" is derived from Joshua Reynolds's satir 
-ical portrait of the connoisseur(The Idler,1761,No.76; cf Peregrine Pickle,che. 
46)(108). Some attention has been paid to Hogarth's influence on Sterne in Henri 
Fluchere's Laurence Sterne ,de 1 ‘home a`! 'oeuvre(1961),in Frederick Antal's Hog- 
arth ant his Place in European Art(1962) and his article "fhe Moral Purpose of 
Vogarth's Art" in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes(1952). In a 
letter to Richard Rerenger Sterne remarks that he would be happy with "the loos- 
est Sketch in Nature,of Trim's reading the Sermon to my Father",from Hogarth,and 
adds that such a sketch "+" mutually illustrate his System and mine"(Letters,ed. 
L.P.Curtis,p.99)(104). 11.6 contains a reference to il poco piu which has its 
source also in The Analysis of Besuty(105). Hogarth defines "intricacy in form" 
as "that peculiarity in the lines,which compose it,that leads the eye a wanton 


i t k + ; z “A 2 A 
kind of checerguGh SAPT e SeN AE ie EIT keathisndexerber TAES MREP trs 
phliquesé/Therefere Lohaya, Perasa ti na oeni nat Rna bike the deal gming’ 
like a bottle-skrew upon the cork" (Crazy Tales,ed. by J.Hall-Stevenson,1762,prs 


17-8)(106). Kent,Hogarth's old enemy,had adopted as his principle that "nature 
abhored a strait line." Both Hogarth and Sterne are rococo artists(107). 
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Frederick J.iloffman,fhe Mortel No: Death & the Modern Imagination 
Wallace Stevens ‚Est étique du hial,Pt viiis“The Mortal no/!las its emptiness and 
BY “Le SPIEL Osrreyes x : 
tragic expirations. eeeunder every no/Lay a passion for yes that had never 
been broken. 
The conclusion of Winwood Reade's The “artyrdom of Man(1872): Satan will be over 
-cone....llunger «nd starvation will then be unknown...Disease wili be extripated 
the cause of decay will be removed; immortality will be imvented..."(68). 
According to G.E.Moore,gooû is an inrinsic value which can be recognized only by 
intuition. "Ly far the most valuable things,which we know or can imagine,are cer 
-tain states of consciousness,which may be roughly described as the pleasures of 
human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects"(Principia Ethica,ed. 
1956,p.188)(74). E.M.Forsters "What is good in people-—and consequently in the 
world—-is their insistence on creation,their belief in friendship and lovalty 
for their own sakes"(Two Cheers tor bemocraccy,et. Harcourt & Brace,1951,p.72) 
(79). Leonera Bast in Howards End: "Oh,to accuire culture! Oh,to pronounce fore} 
-ign names correctly! Oh,to be well-informed ,discoursing at ease on every subj-' 
ect that a lady started! "(ed .Edward Arnold ,p.37)(83). à 
Of tne heroes of Stendhal , Balzac and Flaubert, Raymond Giraud says in The UnheroŸ 
Hero(Rutgers Univ.Press,1957),p.5l: "All creatures of a borugeois age,these her- 
oes are expressions of the growing sentiment among the anti-bourgeois writers th 
that they feel more sympathetic towar« a solitary,sensitive and inactive hero 
than toward one who had innocently and whole-heartedly made his pact with contem 
-porary society"(88-93 
When facts are more graphically impressive than fiction,reportage is likely to 
take over. Harry Levins "The merest newspaper holds the advantage of authority o 
-ver the novel of reportage,which combines watered-down fact with woter-logsed 
fiction. A first-hanc reminiscence of concentration camps,such as David Rousset! 
is boun? to be far more impressive than any fictitious approximation"(The Gates ° 
of Horn,p.459)(163). eae 
In view of the possibility of automated killing,the term "over-kill" is of some 
interest. It means the amount of destructive power beyond the nu:iber of people i 
the world. The U.S.,for example,has a power ratio of more than 100 "over—kill". 
Cf. Ralph E.Lapp,Kill and Overkil1(1962)(204). All men instinctively desire to 
act violently,but it is only in a time of war that this desire is released and 
"used". "The warring state permits itself every such misdeed,every such act of 
violence,as would disgrace the individual man" (Freud ,Civilization War ,& Death, 
ec Hogarth Press,p.5)(205). "The bomber en the de-humanizing effect of 
artillery; the flying bomb anc the rocket bomb carry it a stage further. These 
automatic weapons make nonsense of the soldierly idea that success in war id a 
proof of a people's virility and virtue"(Lidcell Hart,The Revolution in Warfare, 
p.82)(206). 
What Erich Kahler calls the New Factwality"(Neue Sachlichkeit) is for Hemingway 
a type of absolute literary responsibility It produces an atmosphere of neutrel- 
ity---"a neutrality that appears like an inversion of all the bitter experiences 
and disillusionments of the generation, The detachment and self-restraint of the 
author weighs upon the story like a tense aura'"(The Tower and the Abyss ,p.99) 
(216). In Arnold Zweig's Education before Verdun(p.398) ,the chaplain says,"daeth 
en eg an idiot,who split a violin for fireewood and used it to heat the stové 
219). 
An important existentialist criterion of the self is intentionality,or project- 
ing froma present situation into a possible one. The self is what it intends to | 
be. It freely wills its future existence at the moment at which it presently ex- 
ists. The self can "intend" that its experiencing remain fixed. One "goes back 
to" experience b "i tending" to renew it in the present(434). x calamity to 
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individualism has two sources: the hardening of convention which provides rules 
as an escape from living "authentically"; and technological and social forces,whi 
which tend to reduce individuals to manipulatable units of unindividuated subst- 
ance. Man suffers domination by the "Other" or becomes wreetaset 

In The White Negro,Norman Mailer defines the polarities of themodern marginal mar 
as the acttivist hipster and the passivist beatnik(484). 
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Z A <2 4 Haha — Mor ar Milly “tatricice" nof 
IRRE a vus rouge changes, M te prod an faen hrarel s 
«Mh GARE ‚Word for Word: A Study of Authors! Alterations with 
Exercises(1965). 5, 
Physically,an author makes only 3 kinds of alterations: he substitutes,he delet- 
es and he inserts. One of the largest groups is that consisting of the tidying- 
up changes that every author makes: correcting mis-spelt words and grammatical 
lapses; refining punctuation,recasting awkward constructions; removing redundan- 
cies; and suppressing jingles,unintentional puns,etco(e.g. in Middlemarch George 
Eliot had originally written: "'What is it,dear?' said Dorothea,with dread in 
her head"). The poet's minor readjustments ro rhythm and mètre,or his attempts 
to improve his rhymes,would come into this category. So would the dramatist's 
changes made in relation to certain elements of the theatre-situation—-the sett 
-ling-in of the audience after an interval,say,which might require a rather long 
-er period of "freewheeling" on the stage than(13) he had originally bargained 
fér incthè quietoof his géuéy;of theirenètion of: theoäudiensentothr jokegwhich 
might call for some readjustment of the lines that follow-—and the numerous 
changes that have often to be made in relation to the actors' movements. We must 
not of course overlöok the shadowy,inverted,Hydelike aspect of tidying-up,compos 
-ed of what might best be called roughen¢ing" terations: the loosening of a spe: 
speech where this has been made too fluently correct for the character using it; 
the removal of or insertion of punctuation points in defiance of accepted usage 
but with a calculated effect; the insertion of a deliberate repetition to give 
an incantatory effect; the removal of an image that in the context might have 
been too graceful; the teazling of a too polished,too(14) smoothly flowing passa 
-ge,to make it rub all the brisker against the reader's consciousness; and the 
mis-spelling of words not only where the lack of education of a supposed writer 
calls for this,but where their distortion,or further distertion,can produce the 
sort of rich ambiguity that Dickens or Joyce must often hate aimed at. Less ele- 
mentary than the positive tidying-up changes are those made to achieve greater 
accuracy of expression,or greater clarity of expression,or to strike a better ba 
lance between the two(for they sometimes conflict); to achieve greater force of 
argument(usually but not always directly dependent on clarity and accuracy); or 
to stamp a deeper impression on the reader's mind(again not always directly dep- 
ehdent on clarity and accuracy). This might be called the power-group. In it are 
found all those strivings after the right werd erected by Flaubert into a form 
of religiousdevotion and signalled in the mss of some writers by small pillars 
of deletion and substitution,deletion and substitution--—-steeples,domes,and lean 
-ing towers that rise above the lines or totter and sprawl into the margins as 
first one word,then another,then another,then the original,then yet another,is 
tried or tried again. Usually the right word so sternuously sought after is fact 
-ually the most accurate word,but sometimes it can be the most sympathetic or 
more sympathetic,the most antpathetic or more antipathetic one,as the writer 
seeks to sway,without jarring the reader's opiniens about a character or a cause 
Then there is the type of alteration—-found more usually in verse mss——that ha: 
has to do with the adjustment of sound to sense{15). To increase the power of a 
passage it is sometimes necessary to make its meaning---its literal,surface mean 
~ing-—-more obscure,to blur its outline® This is especially the case with alleg 
-ory,where actpatpat set of correspondences can vitiate a work. Nevertheless, 
though deliberately obscure scenes,constructions and words may be used to achievi 
thiscetid,and alterations to mask the too explicit,it is difficult to think of am 
useful purpose that could be served by dulling images. Wandering about in a feg 
can be a very stimulating experience and to take us en such an excursion a worth 
-y literary function,but the experience of reading an obscure tale or poem in 
which the imagery is woolly is about as rewarding as lying in a drunken stupor oı 
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John Wain,Essays on Literature & Ideas. 
I wrote the piece on R.P.Blackmır to register my protest at the way certain of 
the younger critées in England were trying to start a vogue on his work,to imp- 
ly that it was time we,to:,began to write criticism of this fashionable opacity. 
They trotted him out on every occasion as a Great Name(ix). 
Not long before he died,Chekhev wrote to S.S.Kotelianskys "All that I have writ- 
ten will be forgotten in 5 or 10 years; but the. paths,pevec by me,will remain 
safe and sound-—therein is my only merit"(3). The Elizabethan drama could acco- 
modate both the lofty and the cown-to-earth. The frecuent and unembarrassed 
switch from hich poetry to tap-room dialogue is something the Elizabethan theatre 
inherited from the mediaeval stage(7). "Dinner and a theatre" was a fitting kind 
of evening to offer someone you wanted to impress,whereas “dinner and a cinema" 
or even "dinner and a concert" wasn't(10). When the curtain goes up on Waiting 
for Godot,our memories go back to the innumerable tramp-tuets of vaudeville. 
We have known these two tramps all our lives; as Mutt and Jeff,or Weary Willie 
and Tired Tim,they have been symbols of an earthy,shrew’ comnentary,from below, 
on respectable society. The vogue of Zen,or rather of a self-indulgent Western 
interpretation of Zen,is in reality the cult of the hobo(13). Harold Pinter uses 
the soliloquy as unashamedly as an Elizabethan dramatist would(14). The only art 
the Beatnik acknowldges is jazz. The jezzman is the model and inspiration for al) 
Beat activity. When the poets of the Beat Generation(e.g. Lawrence Ferlinghetti) 
give public readings they do so to jazz accompaniment(26). In the hipster's voca 
-hulary,the highest terms of praise are those which indicate complete dissôciat- 
ions out of this world,gone,on cloud nine,way out. The jazz generation of the 
20's drank Whisky and bath-tub gin: the hipster of the late '40's and 50's smoke 
-ed marijuana,which he decorously described as "tea". Under the influence of tea 
the addict does not become rowdy anc aggressive like a whisky-—(rinkers he merely 
floats away on cloud nine: he is gone,out of this world(27). 
The good critic is the man on the spot; he feels in his own person the crises, the 
intersections,the growing points,of his culture. One of the remarkable things ab: 
out Mr Eliot's judgments is their centrality. He has never,like Mr Graves boost- 
ed Skelton and E.E.Cumings while cecrying Pope anc Wordsworth; or,like Mr Yvor 
Winters,ceclarec that Hopkins was a less interesting poet than bridges; or,like 
Dr Leavis,tipne® Ronald Lottrall as the great poet of the future,or plumped for 
Hard Times as Dickens's neglected masterpiece. His order of preference is on the 
whole a " conventional" one. À convention means "e. coming together"(132). Not 
that he has echoed 19th-century criticism in any way. The reasons for the valuat- 
ions have heen completely re-stated,the ground has been gone over freshly. But 
the big names are still big. Academic die-hards who used to ar thet the new(or 
New,or "new") criticism would rush in an disturb the orcer (they had lin which) 
everything arranged on the shelves,neel not have feared. Criticism,like so many 
human activities,consists very largely of runring hard to stay in the same place. 
The real task is to convince each generation in turn that the great writers are 
great(122). The opponents of Mr Eliot hove very often been people(e.g. C.S.Lewis) 
who reject their own time,yet cannot “efinitely icentify with any other. Their 
own jucgments on literature tend to be delivered from a kind of limbo,a false 
eternity which no one actually inhabits(135). It has sometimes been a feature of 
Mr Eliot's criticism that he would wave his hand in the cirection of a job that 
needel to be done. "There is room for a study of so-an’-so," he would say,thus 
putting the man who actually did the job in the ignominious position of a servent 
who sweeps out a room because the master hes ordered it. But in the essay "John- 
son as Critic anc Poet",Mr Eliot shows hiuself willing to uncertake the humblest 
sweeping anc polishing(126). is discuicting to find himpdopting a tone of 
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respect for academic opinion. It srens as if he coulé not get up to atrress some 
flatulent academic eucience without spending his first 5 minutes assuring them 
that he is just a humble poet who doesn't preten’ to be as learned as they are 
(137). One is reminded of the almost Stiggins-like tone of Mr Aucen'ts "Inaugural" 
at Oxford,in which he flattered his donnish eudiénve:so determinedly as to find 
himself telling them that Yeats was "being silly" in his poem about editing Catul 
-lus-—-a poem which every scholar ought to have framed above his desk. Fven if 
the poem vere silly, it wouldn't do to say so in that company. Fifteen years ago 
the most influential doctrine was that anybody coule he a peot,without effort 
merely by letting the contents of his mental dewlap spill over on to the pagel Lis 
! Now the poet is a kind of slide-rule know-all-the-answers expert(139). 
Criticism is such an industry in the U.S.(141),that the entire continent is swarm 
-ing with pocket Trillings anc miniature Blaclamrs,all pontificating away like 
made In England,critics are either drawing-room entertainers ot straightforward 
oral teachers: Lord Devic Cecil always writes as if he were taking tea with the 
lacies,Dr Leavis as if he were giving e sermon in a bare,draughty chapel of his 
own designing. To write like Mr Edmund Wilson,even at a junior level,calls for 
a lot of effort. You can initate,say,Mr Blackmr,simply by refusing to express 
ourself clearly. To imitate Wilson one must have something like his kreadth of 
literary ecuiprient(142). 
The English Intelligentsia,after first trying to ignore it,have tended to be rath 
-er impeced by the Nev Criticism. A few years ago they went in for pointing to 
ts worst features,an’ shud:'ering away as if scared of heing corrupted; but they 
fave in at once,like Pamela,as soon as marriaze was sugested. At its vorst,it is 
point-missing and boring beyond anything our weeklies can possibly dredge up(145) 
We need criticism all the time,but if its overfed until it begins to dwarf the 
_ other arts,it becomes the enemy of the human race. The English tradition is alw- 
says to try to make a cifficult thing look easy,whereas the American rather like a 
airs jeu t thing to look cifficult. Mr Tlackmur celiberately refuses to reduce his 
fl meaning to simple terms,but,on the contrary,he inflates it,surrounds it with a 
nimbus of uncaught end uncatchable meaning(146). When one has ouzzled his meaning 
out,there is nothing to protect his argument against the deflating cry of "Is 
that 1119"(147). The groun? is prepared and we await the critic's onslaught on th 
the cuestion. Unhaprily,Mr Blackmur is not cuite ready. We have to wait while he 
clears his throat again(152). By this time we are really leaning forward to hear 
the answer. Put sudeenly Mr Blackmur spins round on his heel. Through a mist of 
tears we see him assembling the apparatus. Tears of sheer disannointnent at real- 
ising that,like the rest of us,Mr Blockmur just does not know the answer. Too me 
air a beinz about to say something is made to accompany the saying of too little 
(153). 
"Why cre so many people in England down on Cyril Connolly?" Edmund Wilson asked 
me. lle meant,of course,English writers,not the English public(155). Mr Connolly's 
attitude is feirly surried up in a sentence from Enemies of Promises: "My ambition 
was to be a poet but I could not succeed....I was,however,vell—crounded enough to 
becore a critic and driftec into it through employability." The role for which he 
has cast hinself,en’ for which we constantly see him apnlying the grease-print, 
is that of the Faile: Writer. This kine of talk is intensely irritating to a High 
Priest of criticism. Another reason why snice remarks about Mr Connolly come so 
ersily to sone people's lips is that,like(156) Lord Davic Cecil,he is the victim 
of the sort of people who admire hin(157). A civilisation dominated by the journ- 
lelist and his cousin the ad. man{178). : \ {su AA he a 
Indian writer's English,however familiarly he uses it,is a patois, just as the 
Het Street show-biz is a patois(°55). Llitz is most tabloi tabloid I have ever 
seeñ or expect to sec(265). 
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within from the murk without(17). By placing I mean the readjustment of viewpoin' 
3: the switching at the right time from a position of general omniscience to the. 
ningof a character(18),or from the mind of one character to that of another,se 
that a new fact may be disclosed or another kept suppressed; or,where it is arti 


-stically necessary to stick to a single point of view throughout,the pulling 


back to this point of any wandering element. Thus,in a passage in Middlemarch 
deseribing a meeting between Rosamınd Lydgate and Dorothea Casaubon,it was nece- 
ssary for George Eliot to make a number of alterations so that the reader should 
sometimes see the two women as an observer who knows rather more about them both 
than each knows about the other,and sometimes be restricted to experiencing the 
encounter through the eyes of one or other of them. This she had to do with the 
least perceptible of strokes,to avoid an illusion-breaking jerkiness: so,for 
example,"Dorothea's face" becomes "Mrs Casaubon's face" and we are with Rosamund 
Rosemund's "rounded infant-like lips inevitably mild and innocent" becomes "the? 
rounded infantine mouth and cheek inevitably sugsesting mildness and innocence" 
andÿbecause of that "suggesting" we are with Dorothea,sharing her doubts and mis 
-givings about the other woman's motives(19). Wordsworth,using an even more deli 
-cate touch,brough about & similar shift when he changed his lines about the 
moonlit sea: "That seem'd/To dwindle,and give up its majesty, /Usurp'd upon us as 
far as sight could reach" to "that appeared/To dwindle,and give up his majesty,/ 
Usurped upon far as the sight could reach"-—for "sight" without ‚the definite 
article strikes a slightly discordant note of genrality in a passage describing 
a deeply moving personal experience,whereas "the sight" pulls us back(19) to the 
inmediacy of that particular place at that particular momentlof time(20). It mst 
happen time and again in every novelist's career that a character digs in its 
heels and positively refuses to aet in a way preordained,and one is tempted to 


p say that the success of a work depends directly on the maintenance of maximum 


tension àf the resultant tug-of-war(21). To read an author's ms can be an enthra 
~lling experie specially if it is written in longhand. We see the places whe 
-re his pen (scudded\has! along,the dots of the i's and the crosses of the t's 
trailing behind like smoke from an express train,and we see the places where he 
"bleeds",and words are crossed out heavily,or intensely thoguhtfully,letter by 
letter. Soon we begin to feel that we are actually with him,looking over his 
shoulder(25). The ms of Pope's translation of the Iliad is physically the most 
fascinating of all those consulted for this study,the poem having been written 
on hundreds of scraps of paper. Edith Sitwell: "He is one of the most corrected, 
es he is one of the most correct,of poets"(71). Hardy: "The whole secret of a 
living style and the difference between it and a dead style,lies in not having 
too much style---being in fact,a little careless,or rather seeming to be,here 
and there....0therwise your style is like worn half-pence—-all the fresh images 
rounded off by rubbing,and no crispness and movement at all"(110). De Selincourt 
s "Wordsworth retained his critical acumen far longer than his creativepnergys 
some of his best corrections,in The Prelude as in other poems,are among the last 
eeeeThose who accept with too much literalness the obvious truth that what is 
greatest in Wordsworth belongs to a single decade(1798-1807) will do well to no- 
te that the 2 Lines on the statue of Newton: 'The marble index of a mind for eve 
ever/Voyaging through strange seas of Thought,alone'(III.62-3) and the lovely 
description of autumn in the Lake Country: 'Clothed in the sunshine of the withe 
“ring fern'(VI.11) were written when he was over 60"(127). 
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Randolph Quirk,The Use of English(Third Impression,revised)(1964). 
Men have often felt the need to cultivate agiven language to show that they are 
distinct from another race whose hegemony they resent. At the time when the U.S. 
split off from Britain,there were proposals that independence should be linguist 
-ically acknowledged by the use of a different language from that of Britain. 
There was even one proposal that Americans should adopt Hebrew! More recently,we 
have seen in Ireland a thorough-going attempt to make linguistic indenendence an 
emblem of politcal independence. Language riots in Assam and Ceylon are followed 
by massive unease in the Punjab. Language is an important factor in the problems 
which confront Italy in the German-speaking South Tyrol(3). English is not the 
private property of Englishmen. Yet many of us still half-consciously feel that, 
when anyone other than an Englishman uses English,we have a special right te cri 
-ticise his usage because he has been privileged to handle something which is in 
the Englishman's gift(4). In 1600,"He speaks Enrlish" and "He is English" were 
very close to being interdependent statements: if the one,then the other. Englis! 
was almost unknown outside the British Isles,as Richard Mulcaster tells us in 
1582: “eur English tung is of small reach,it stretcheth no further than this I- 
land of ours,naie not there over all"(6). Macaulay was the first man to grapple 
seriously with the question: "The problem in India is that we have to educate a 
people who cannot at present be educated by means of their mother-tongue"(10)}). 
When India became independent in 1947 it was decided to make Hindi the national 
language,but for various reasons English was given equal status temporarily. It 
was then intended that English should cease to he one of the two official lang- 
uages in 1965,but recent statements have made it clear that English must retain 
its position for much longer(11)€ "English" does not necessarily mean "British 
English"; En: lish has become a lingua franca with regional variations. A great 
deal of complex and advanced com:unication is possible in Pidgin,and(14) there 
are a good many technical and medical books publish in it. The title of a three- 
volume work of religious instruction,Yesus em i forman béleng yumi,may be transl- 
ated "Jesus is our leader". Forman is "foreman" with a generalised meaning; bil- 
ong is the sign of the possessive,"which belongs to"; and yumi("you and me") is 
a first personal prenoun,"we","us". In Melanesian Pidgin,there is another first 
personal prenoun mifela("me and the other fellows"). This means that Pidgin is 
able to make a useful. distinction not pessible in ordinary English---the distinci 
-ion between a " we" which includes the hea ter(as in "You and I a re both invi- 
ted; shall we g0?") and a "we" which excludes the hea rer(as in "You wanted to 
see John and me; here we are")(15). 
Geoffrey Lincoln,No Moaning at the Bar on legal English: "With the greatest res- 
pect....This,of course,means with no respect at all. *With the greatest respect 
to the words which have just fallen from your lordship,it is difficult te see 
how... This means ‘Did you sleep through all the evidence?" or 'They-de you a 
very inadequaté hearing-aid on the National Health.'....Another useful time-fill- 
er which can be used after any question is I'm much obliged....'And as a result 
of this incident you sutained injuries?’ "Two black eyes.' ‘I'm much obliged,’ 
tA broken rib.! ‘Im much obliged'..."(23) 
A recent glance over the "New Acquisitions" shelf in a library produced the foll 
-owing exampless A book whelly in German except for the words "Copyright hy Max 
Niemeyer Verlag" and "Printed in Germany"3;a magnificent volume published in Isr 
sel d entirely printed in the beautiful and mysterious Hebrew characters ,exc- 
ept forthe three words "All rights reserved"; a book in Italian printed in Veni- 
ce,but stating in addition to "Stampato in Italia" "Printed in Italy" and "Copy- 
right by Neri Pozza"; a Brazilian novel had only one English word in e hybrid 
phrase "Copyright de auter"; and a French book carries the formula " 1956 by 
Editions Albin Michel"(25). 
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© .U.Gass's Des Deutschen Burgers Pusderberal 1000) sstisiaus the eagerness with 
which expressions are being taken over from English and especially frem American 
English: "Kiki,sagt die eine,schu dic die Tindtscher-Presses an,die würden gut 
zu unseren Slacks passen und unsern Six-apiel unterstreichen! 0 keh,sagt Kiki, 
ich wurde mir gern Schorts apa og ich Monneh hatte. Aber mit Sbhorts kannst 
du doch auf keine Paathie gehen, irft g be andere ein(26). Warum nicht? Der Nju 
Luck mit Scherts wird bestimmt a tu deit mit dem richtigen Meik ap dazu,wenn ei) 
paar: smarte Mänatscher die Sache in die Finger kriegen. Last not liest ist auch 
bald Kampingzeit! Das war ein Gag! Hm,ich kann mir jetst aber nix Neues leisten, 
ich will mir erst eien neuen Tscheb suchen,in meinem Offis gefallt's mir nicht. 
Mit dem Tiemwörk klappt's nicht. Der Boss is kein Tschentelmann ‚denk dir,sein 
Hobbi ist Schopang....Er kaut keinen Tschuing Gam,smaukt keine Kammel,er kennt 
nicht mal die Monru,trinkt keinen Wiski,liest keine Bestseller,kaufttkeine Cemik 
Bucks-—und das will ein gebildeter heutacler sein! Kiki sieht auf die Uhr and 
sagt: Däuned,ich muss zum Lantsch,sonst schimpft Paps. Also,bis morgen: bai-bai! 
Die beiden Girls machen shakehands und flitzen davon. Der Chronist sagt zu sich: 
Deutscher Michel,go home mit deiner Muttersprache,sie ist nicht mehr up to date!" 
(27). Whole French phrases are directly modelled on English ones: "contacter 
quelgu'un","sous la condition que". French-speaking Canadians were urged in 1957 
te form groups to stem the flooding influence of the English ered per Engl- 


ishmen in the 16th century were prone to "powder their talk" liberally with Fren 
French,Italian and Latin words(one thinks of Holofernes,Sir Nathaniel and Armade 
in Leve's Labour's Lost)(29). 

Glamour was originally a variant form of grammar. Men,Voltaire saidy'n'emploient 


les paroles que peur deguiser leurs pensees". Kierkegaard went ene better even 

than thiss people use language not merely to conceal their thoughts,but to conc- 
eal their lack of thoughts(36). For obvious historical reasons,Englishmen in the 
19th century could not talk about motorcars with the minute discrimination which 
is possible today: cars were not a part of their culture. But they had a host ef 
terms for horse-drawn vehicles which send us,puzzled,to a historical dictionary 
whenye are reading Scott or Dickens (esk: chaise, landai; calash,victeria,brougham, 
ee ee Tg gee Some years 


The BBC for some time used the ni "rally" which scarcely answers the purpese, 
though better than either ef the alternatives offered by well-knewn dictionaries 
"muster" and "mab"(41). Examples of delight in sheer sound can be found in the 
‘chants used by children at play(see Peter and Iona Opie,The Lore and Language ef 
Scheol-Children)(44). 

A linguistic reaction,however violent,is arguably mere civilised than a physical 
alternative. If hard werds are regarded by both participants as a satisfactery 
substitute for hard blews,language is perferming a useful service(50). Bentham 
pointed out the dangers which arise through the influence of language upon 
thought. His line of thinking has been developed by C.K.Ogden and B.L.Whorf. Fer 
example,the spectrum,in spite of its being a centinuum,is broken by language int 
discrete units like "red","blue","yellew" which make it somewhat difficult fer 
us to see(let alone talk about) intermediate shadés:for which eur language does 
not provide us with names(53). By "phatic communien",Malinewski sought to distin 
~guish that part of eur speech behavieur which is given over to pelite sociabil- 
ities,greetings,empty catėbphrases and the like. ""Have you had a busy day,dear? 
Aunt Lin asked,opening her table napkin and arranging it across her plump lap, 
This was a sentence that made sense but had no meaning....She expected ne answer 
or rather,being unaware that she had asked the question,she did not listen te > 
his answer"(Josephine Tey,The Franchise Affair)(57). "Inquiries about health, 
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comments on weather,affirmations of some supremely obvious state of things---all 
such are exchanged,not in order to inform,not in this case to connect people in 
action,certainly not in order to express any thought....There is in all human 
beings the well-known tendency to congregare,to be together,to enjoy each ether’ 
company"(R.Malinowski's Supplement to Ogden & Richards,The Meaning of Meaning, ' 
pp-313-4). The person who does not speak is on that account called "unsociable" 
and is liable to be distrusted,even feared or disliked. Walking along a country 
road at night,it is usual to break silence on passing someene,and the exchange 
of words is amutual reassurance. "Nice day again," we say cheerfully,and we 
should find it intolerable if such "phatic" utterances had to be “iven meteorol- 
ogical precisien,with reference to temperature ,wind-speed,cloud-height,and baro- 
metric pressure(59). The imprecision of ordinary language is essential to the 
use and perpetuation of language of any kind. One simply must be able to make 
utterances of a general and imprecise kind: "Quick--~there's a man on the phone 
long distance." If one is not allewed a shorthand expression of this kind,it 
would cost the unfortunate "person whose voice suggested that he was a male whe 
had reached full maturity &c &c" a fair number of coins merely to have his call 
announced! (60) When we talk airily of improving our language,we mean improving 
its range. It does not mean eradicating the lowlier uses of language as heard 
loosely used in greetings,grumbles and brief,sketchy,observations. Language is 
kept alive and handed on by being used for these functions: they represent the 
basic,common uses of language. Our most elevated rhetoric and our most subtle 
dialectic are rooted in ordinary usage:which alone gives life to language ,and 
which in countless ways conditions,affects,stimulates,rejuvenates the finer lang 
-uage that we need to use for a minority of purposes on a minority of occasions 
N (61). Whorf: "We dissect nature along lines laid down by out native languages." 
rhe? Where does jankle end and the calf begin? Where does chest end end stomach begin? 
What distinguishes a branch from a twig? (62) 
The logie of "My cobblers understand me" is,no more relevant in this delicate 
social situation than the quickest way of gilping one's food is in the matter of 
table-manners. Our table-manners and the way we eat particular dishes are not de 
-termined primarily by the desire to get the food into our mouths in the quick 
est and easiest way. If they were,the time-and-motion experts would very soon 
effect a revelution in our eating habits!(66) There is such a thing as linguiste 
ic etiquette and linguistic tacte A good deal of nonsense continues to be writt- 
en about "classedialects" in England,and probably more harm than good is dene by 
trying to "de an Emily Post" and listing particular trivialities which are said 
to divide one "class" from another(67). S.JeSharpless: "The propesition about 
East is East and West is West applied to the London postal districts as well as 
to the hemispheres"(68). English speakers fall into 3 categories: the assured, 
the anxious,and the indifferent. At ene end of this scale,we have the people who 
have " position" and "status",and who therefore do not feel they need worry much 
about their use of English. Their nen-chalant attitude to language was epitemis- 
ed in the words ef Bulwer Lytton: "I am(69) free to confess that I don't know 
grammar. Lady Bléssingten,do you know grammar?" At the other end of the scale,we 
have an equally imperturbable band,speaking with a similar degree of careless: 
ease,because even if they are aware that their English is condemned by others, 
they are supremely indifferent to the fact. If others happen not to like their 
way of saying things,well,they "can lump it". Curiously enough,writers are incl- 
ined to represent the speech of both these extreme parties with -in' for ing. On 
the one hand,"We're goin‘ huntin',my dear sir"; on the other "We tre goin’ racin' 
mate." In Be have a far less fortunate groun,the anxious. These actively 
try to suppress what they believe to be bad Englidh and assiduously cultivate 
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what they hope to be good English. They live their lives(at any rate their public 
lives,in offices and the " better" shops) in some degree of nervousness over their 
grammar,their pronunciation,and their choice of words. Keeping up with the Joneses 
is measured not only in houses,furniture,refrigerators,cars and clothes,but also 
in speech. In the autumn of 1961 the Daily Express printed an article called "Boss: 
-es in Search ef Beardroom Accents"(70). Their lot is the open or veiled contempt 
of the "assured" on one side of them(with jibes at "suburban English"),and of the 
"indifferent" on the other("Cor,'ark at ‘er,going all lah-di-dah!") The people 
thus uncomfortably stilted on linguistic high-heels are ambitious,bent on "going 
places and doing things"(71). Lexical’ words( "man","say" etc.) have been mislead- 
ingly called "full words",while grammatical words("the",'had" etc) "empty words" 
(73). There is a sharp difference kn‘meaning between "man is vile" and "the man is 
vile",yet the is the sole vehicle of this difference. Another name for the grammai 
~ical words has been "little words". Mrs Browning told her husBand,"You sometimes 
make a dust,a dark dust,by sweeping away your little words"~-—~as well she might, 
in view of such lines as “Heine for songs; for kisses,how?" The following newspap- 
er headline manages to be amusing without being confusing: "MacArthur Flies Back 
to Front." Grammatical words(or "function" words) are vital signals telling us ab- 
out the kind ef connexion that is to be understood between lexical words. They 
form a relatively small and permanent part of the vocabulary(74). In different 
occupations,in different places and at different times,we tend to use very differ 
-ent nouns and verbs; we may invent entirely new words or adopt foreign words. Le 
-xical words form an open list. But we very rarely add to our stock of preposit- 
ions and pronouns,and it is equally rare for an odd one to go out of fashion. Gra- 


-mmatical words form a closed list(75). 


When Robert Graves returned to Oxford in 0ct.1961 to take up the Professorship of 
Poetry,The Times reported him as sayings "Only the ordinary accent of the under- 
graduate has changed, In my day you very seldom heard anything but Oxford English: 
now there is a,let of north country and so on. In 1920 it was prophesied that the 
Oxford accent would overceme all others. But the regional speech proved stronger. 
A good thing"(88). The status of a word is often te be decided only from the way 
it is used on a particular occasion. There is nothing colloquial or slangy ahout 
"old" or: "bey" ‚but cf. "old boy" referring te a parsen(89). Middlemarch,Bk I,ch. 
11: "Correct English is the slang of prigs who write history and essays. And the 


~ strongest slang of all is the slang of poets"(91). Uneducated or "sub=standard" 
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English(92). | 
The first stage oflearning aims at comprehensibility and the second at conformity 
If a boy says "I haven't done no homewerk",the teacher is yet to be born whe will 
reply "Oh good,I'm glad you've done it". The two negatives here do not make a pos 
-itives they make a quite emphatic negative,but they make an(103) unsatisfactery 
English utterance because the usage does not conform with educated conventions. 
To say in French le grand maison instead of la grande maison is a grammatical err 
-or,but not because it fails to be comprehensible: any Frenchman will understa nd 
us when we make this slip(104). English also distinguishes subject,direct object, 
and indirect object,but it does so largely by arrangement. Take the pair of sent- 
ences "I offered my only son the army(as a career)" and "I offered the army my 
only son" (TIT). Using Latincategories thus involves inventing distinctions for 
English and ignoring the distinctions that English makes(111). Let us consider an 
analogy. A train leaves Waterloo Station for Southampten: its passengers must be 
in one of two categories---ist or 2nd class. When they are "translated" to the 
een Elizabeth,they must be redistributed into 3 categories: first class,cabin, 
or tourist. The two sets of categories have one label in common,"first étass", but 
this does not mean that a persen whe travelled first on the train is travelling 
first on the ship. The identity of the label "first" is not much help(112). 
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As an etymological fallacy,one is forbidden to speak of arriving at King's Cross, 
because King's Cress has no shore,and the word's derivation shows that at one 
time it meant "to come to the shore"(122). Wittgensteing "The meaning of a word 
is its use"(126). The schoolbey whe translated ecrevisse as a “lady typist" was 
performing a metanalysis, just as some one who thought mistress to mean a wreng 
kind of tress(127}. An American wit,David McCerd,has for some years amused us by 
pretending that many words can be analysed into a prefix and a meaningful remind- 
ers "I know aljttle man both ept and ert/And intro? extre? No,he's just a vert./ 
Shevelled and couth and kempt,pecunious,ane;/His imafe trudes upon the ceptive 
brain"(128). The nonce-word pompetent for a competent,though pompous,expert in 
something. In certain contexts "exceptional" and "abnormal" are synonymous,e.ge, 
"the rainfall in April was exceptional", $the rainfall in April was abnormal". But 
cf. "My son is exceptional" and "My son is abnormal." Thick is only ene antonym 
of thin("a thin,a thick,slice"); another is fat("a thin,a fat,man"). The opposite 
of peculiar in "It is a custom peculiar to some countries" is common; but the epr 
-osite of "he has peculiar tastes" is "he has average tastes" (129). Although hers 
-e in some contexts may be in contrast with mare,horse can often be used to incl- 
ude mares. Though old and young,short and tall are antonyms,we can ask "How old 
is the baby?" er "How tall is your fence?" without implying that the one is eld 
or the other tall(130). In one semantic field,rose operates in contrast with tul+ 
ip and dahlias in another,it is in contrast with red and purple. The use of put 
out in the semantic field of "fire" allews extinguish as a synonym; but in the 
field of broadcasting we would not say that the BBC had extinguished the news 
item that we have just heard on the radio. And in still another field,one does 
not extingush the cat before going to bed(131). 
Commnis error facit ius,or as Pierre-Claude La Chaussée put it,"Quanc teut le 
monde a tort,tout le monde a raison." When the expression "a foregone conclusion" 
is used in Othello,it means "an experience previously undergone"; but through mis 
understanding long ago,the expression is now used(139) for a "decision already 
formed before the full evidence is knom"(140). 
Lawyers regret it,as much as we,that a contract is difficult te understand———and 
indeed impossible if it is heard instead of being studied visually. The style of 
legal English is ebligatory and not optional. The lawyer does not wish to write 
obscurely,nor does he wish to ommit the commas which would make his document se 
much easier to read(158). Many would prefer "8 furnaces,of a fixed type with open 
hearth,fer the melting of steel" to "8 fixed open hearth steel melting furnaces" 
, (163). The habit of premodification is reaching Britain from the U.S.,where in 
; turn it springs from the usage of the many German-born scientists now working in 
| American laboratories. But cf. "railway stetièn refreshment room"(164). This heav 
į -y modification of nouns leads to another fairly widespread feature in journalese 
-= ——-the tendency to inversion,a stylistic trait particularly associated with Time. 
See the late Wolcott Gibbs's amusing pillory in A Bed of Neuroses(1937): "Sad- 
eyed last month was nimble,middle-sized Life-President Clair Maxwell..." (166) 
One of the striking characteristics of human language is its serial nature. Wheth 
er we are speaking or writing,we are obliged to produce linguistic signs in a 
linear string. A pianist playing a piece of polyphonic music(e.g.,a fugue) is ab- 
le to "say" two or more things simultaneously(177). Descpite its necessarily lin- 
ear presentation,a piece of language is a structure,and not a mere successions 
At first sight it might seem that the word denationalise is a simple sum of 4 ; 
parts(de plus nation plus al plus ise), but in fact is is tee lus(natioR-plus al 
plus ise o Denation and denatiénal do not exist as werds(178). Cf the fixed 
linen order of "this ideal draught stabiliser" and "This Ideal Homes exhibitien" 
with the important difference in substructuring between "This ideal(darught stabi 


-liser)" (180) and "This (Ideal Homes) exhibition"(181). 
FIER ang", Prepare gta bofofpewe (ast to I ph yrato ("Ab MEEK tnd”) pdedetitintuschter "); Salbe Bert 
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In a televison programmecin the autumn of 1959,Mr Macmillan made one rema 

baffled mest of us. The Times reported him as having said "We know the job backw- 
ards",The Listener,"We've never jogged backwards"(202). Finally the mystery was 
cleared up: "We never jobbed backwards",meaning " We haven't spent our time resent 
-fully thinking of what might have been." The Prime Minister used a vivid technic- 
al term well known in financial circles,but beyond the hinguistic experience of 
mest of us(203). There are plenty ef occasions when ease of comprehensien must 
take its place in the queue with other priorities(206). While "gave him a far less 
expensive gift" would be unambigueus to everyene,the same grammar in "gave him far 
less restricted information" could not be wmbmlgigueus because it might be taken 

as "far{less restricted)" as well as "(far less) restricted"(209). We may sympathi 
-se with the Sunday Pictorial sub-editor who wrote "This is him" beneath a photo- 
graph of Mr Arthur Miller; he may well have felt that "This is he" would be even 
more obtrusive and open to the possibly mere serious criticism of being "unnatural 
But he could have avoided the dilemma with the caption "This is the man" and avoid 
~ed the exaggerated rebuke of Peter Simple: "But where is her? And whom is what?/ 
And when did him meet she? /Her must be it if him is not./Thou doesn't knew. Does 
me?"(211). 

Without a norm,it is difficult to recognise or practise originality.A variety of 
ice-cream which has little bits of crystallised ginger in it,and you may have come 
across it being marketed with the rather fetching(216) gimmick,"freezing hot ice- 
cream." In departing from conventional arrangements,we are not ignoring them(217). 
Letters are convenient for illustrating sylistic range. An experienced letter-writ 
~er will not say,"My regards to your wife" in a Dear ar letter,and he will not en 
end with "Cheerio for now" in a Dear Mr Jones letter(218). The studiously equivoca 
language of the advertiser and prepagandist(222). 

In the Four Quartets,Eliot speaks ef "the intolerable wrestle with words and mean- 
ings": “..eand every attempt/Is a wholly new start,and a different kind ef failure 
/Because ene has only learnt te get the better of words/For the thing one no long- 
er has to say,or the way in which/One is no longer disposed to say it. And so 

each venture/Is a new beginning,a raid on the inarticulate/With shabby equipment 
always deteriorating/In the general mess of imprecision of feeling,/Undisciplined 
squads of emotion"(232). Each generation feels that only a re-engagement with 
something called "erdinary language" can equip the literary artist for what he 
wants te express. GoM-Hepkins's concern for for poetry to base itself upon "curr- 
ent language"(Letters,I,89),and Yeats singled out " the lack of natural momentum 
in the syntax" as the mark of inferior and "pretty" poetry(cf Donald Davie,Articul 
-ato Energy,95). Outworn modes of expression have to be replaced fer the sake of 
contemporary needs,and the primary source to turn to is the unwritten language of 
daily discourse which---whether it is adequately expressing them or not---is(233) 
certainly in full engagement with these contemporary needs. This is not by any 
means to say that spoken language,merely as such,is wholly effectual. Coleridge, 
Shelley,and Sir Walter Raleigh(in Style) are among those who have uttered warnings 
about carrying the "ordinary language" approach too far(234). A threefold distinct 
~ion: actual usage,believed usage,and perceptive usa ge. It is "believed usage" 
that a writer usually puts on paper to represent natural English(235). For Eliot, 
poetry "is essentially a disturbance of the eonvontisnel language" and disturbs 
the conventional consciousness "by its synta* mere than by its Continenti .0. 


Matthiessen,The Achievement of T.S.Fliot,p.86). 
While Flora ie Little Dorrit is Dickens's best known comic attempthta techn- 


ique analogous to the more recent "stream of consciousness", the device is rather 
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more ambitious and less of a caricature in a later and minor work,Mrs Lirriper's 
Lodgings (244), The surrealist technique in the wildly daring interpenetration 
of sensation and language in the chapter describing a journey "From Dever to 
Calais" in The Uncemmercial Traveller,ch.18(245). "Le style indirect libre", 
first extensively and seriously used By Jane Austen(e.g. Mansfield Park ,ch.l* 
“Mrs Norris was sorry to say,that the litte girl8s taying with them,at least 
as things then were,was quite out of the question" etc.) was effectively exploit 
ed by Dickens(e.g. Bleak House,ch.ll the Coroner interrogating don}( 248). 
Different meanings according to different piteh patterns: "I can't eat anything" 
(I can eat nothing) and "I can't eat Änything"(I can eat some things)(800). 
Certain forms are held to be "correct" which are rarely,if ever,used at all, 
while many other forms,although they are in common use even among educated peo- 
ple,are condemned as "incorrect"(e.g. "everyone" followed by "their")(315). 
C.C.Fries speaks of "the definite repudiation of usage" as "a doctrine of orig- 
inal grammatical sin"(317). Morris Bishop: "I lately lost a prepositions /It hid, 
Ÿ I thought,beneath my chair/And angrily I cried, 'Perdition! /Up from out of in 
funder there'.//Correctness is my vade mecum,/And straggling phrases I abhor ,/And 
yet I wondered, 'What should he come/Up from out of in under for?'"(Queted in Sir 
Ernest Gowers,Plain Words,1948,p.74). The owls in Boston,it has been said,emit 
the cry *To-whit,to-whem"(323). A conversation in Shaw's The Village Wooing: 
"If it doesnt matter who anybody marries,then it doesnt matter who I marry and 
it doesnt matter who you marry.—--Whom,not who.---0h,speak English: youre net 
on the telephone now." Lewis Carroll has the Duchess say,"If everybody minded 
their own buisness,the world would go round a good deal faster than it does", 
a recent textbook(324) points out that the correct construction should be "If 
everybedy minded his er her own business...", adding that "Carrell was queting, 
and is not to be accused of ignorance in himself"(J.E.Metcalfe,The Right Way to 


Improve Your English,p.68 f.)(325). 
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i Peter L.Thorslev,Jr.,THE BYRONIC HERO 
In Der Byrensche Heldentypus(1898) Heinrich Kraeger gives first credit for the 
source of the Byronic Hero to the "Titanentypus" as exemplied in Prometheus and 
the Satan of Paradise Loat,but looks for his immediate paternity in the dramas 
of Klopstock and Schiller. Eino Raile,in The Haunted Castle,is interested in our 
here enly as an outgrowth of the Gothic novel(5). In his Gothic Drama from Walp- 
ole to Shelley(1947),Bernard Evans points out that the villain on stage had a de: 
-velopment markedly different frem that of the villain of the novel: the dramat- 
ic villain's remorseful repentance was increasingly emphasized at the expense of 
his villany,and by the turn ef the century he became sufficiently sympathetic to 
appear as a peucliar hybrid "hero-villain". Praz's The Remantic Ageny is mislead 
-ing(6). He tries te reduce Romanticism to a perverted sensibility,"agelagnia" 
“algelagnia",again misspelt en p-206}(7). He glosses over an ebvious point: Mrs 
Radcliffe's villains are,after all,villains; Byron's herees are heroes. Mentoni 
and Schedeni cannet stand music or wemen,and have no understanding of virtue er 
of human sympathy,and censequently they never have any real sense of guilt er ef 
online gs other words,they are personificatiens of evil. Altheugh the Byren 


-ic Here bears a streng physical resembalnce te Mrs Radcliffe's Gethic Villains, 
he has been ensouled and humanized. Praz's second point is that the Byrenic Here 
is a fatal and cruel lever,linked with the infameus Marquis. But the typieal Byre 
-onic Here,with the possible exception ef Manfred,is as tender and loving as any 
here in Romantic fiction. Ftal he may be; cruel he mest decidedly is net. And he 
is not even in any significant sense "fatal to his wemen"(8). Cedric Hentschel 


in his Byrenic Teuten: Aspects of German Pessimism 1800-1933(1940) carries en 


the rom analysis and fills in the gap en German literature left by Praz's bos 
book(10). 

Our concept ef the Romantic Movement is by no means histerical,but is based en 

a value judgment. We think first of Werdsworth,Coleridge,Keats,Shelley,and Byren; 
the names ef Scett,Southey,Campbell,and Moere rise only as second thoughts,if at 
all. This was mest emphatically not the picture which rose te the minds ef the 
people of the age(14). The herees of the general reading public were Marmion,Ro- 
derick Dhu,Childe Hareld,Cenrad,Lara,and Manfred; net the Ancient Mariner, Alaster 
and Michael, much less Peter Bell or Simon Lee(15). The early 18th century advoca 
-ted an ethics ef "prudent mediocrity"(See Levejey,The Great Chain of Being,ch. 
6). The great Augustan satirists were against "eccentric" individualism in what- 
ever manner it appeared: "new science" ,metaphysical speculation,"enthusiasm" etc. 
They were generally fer excellence in established forms and within established 
beunds,for order and common sense. Such an age is not “age of heroes. The Remantic 
Age was the era of political and military herees: Washington and Kesciuske,Wellin 
-gten and Nelsen,and above all Napeleon(16). These men became legends and myths x 
while they were still living. With two aweseme robber barens,Geiz ven Berliching- 
en and Karl Meor,Geethe and Schiller initiated Germany's literary revival. A key 
characteristic ef Remanticism is individualism. Beth Romantic poets and their he- 
rees were isolated from the society of their day; they were all in some degree 
rebels and outsiders. Swift,Pope or Jehnsen were severe critics of the society 

in which they lived,to be sure,but they were always critics from within that so- 
ciety(17). One article ef faith in every Remantic's creed was that the artist was 
solitary and superier te the commen herd(18). The here as he appears in literat- 
ure mirrers the tatses,values and aspiratiens ef the age(19). Twe of the majer 
18th-century types---the Child fe Nature and the Man of Feeling-—presuppese the 
doctrines of the essential goodness of human nature,and ef the practicability of 
all moral suasion being effected through an appeal te the emotions. But neither i 
is really a therough-goinh rebel in his society(21). The Remantic Heroes stand 
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stand firmly as individuals outside society. The Gothic Villain and the Noble Out 
-law have much in commen: dark,handsome,with a cool reserve and flashes of a guil 
-ty conscience. But there is an important difference: the pre-Byronic Gothic Vill 
-ain(of the novel,at least) is never sympathetic,but a monster ef gratuitous crue 
~lty; the Noble Outlaw,on the other hand,is always first a victim of,and only 
then a rebel against,society,and his sins are palliated,if not exonerated,by ref- 
erence to his innate gentleness of nature. Milton's Satan becomes the prototype 
and almost the patron-saint ef Remantic rebels(22). 

The Noble Savage is celebrated even in classical literature(27): a pre-histerical 
"golden age" of innocence and joy. Montaigne seems quite in earnest in his essays 
"Of Cannibals" and'On Coaches". Still,in an essentially Christian climate ,nestal- 
gie references to a golden age could be used for decoration or te describe the 
blissful state before the fall ef Adam,but there could be no full—blown noble 
savages. Locke made natural reason the common property of all men(28),and with 
the rise of deism there arose alse the new “Natural Man",stripped of all the 
"prejudices" of civilization. The American Indian "kings" who appear briefly in 
the Tatler and Spectator belong to this type. The naive Child of Nature is a youn 
-ger and more sentimental type(29). His origins are usually humble,but there is 
almost always some mystery connectedwith his birth. Often he is an orphan breught 
up by strangers in some relatively wild and uncultivated place,among American 
Indians(Bage's Hermsprong) or in the West Indies(Cumberland's Belcour),or in Wal- 
es(Godwin's Fleetwood),or the Highlands of Scotland(Beattie's Edwin). He is a 
being clese to nature and to natural life,and this association has given him mora 
principles and leve and developed his innately acute sensibilities. He leves nat- 
ure in her wilder or more formidable aspects. He is strong and handseme,with none 


of the effemincay of the Man of Feeling. Unlike the older Noble Savage,the Child 
of Nature is ebullient and even aggressive,and is almost always in leve(30). Tom 
Jones,the most famous here of the century,is alse a Child of Nature,even if he is 
much more. Richard Cumberland's sentimental comedy The West Indian(1771),Robert 
Bage's novel Hermsprong,or Man as He Is Not(1796)(31). In Gedwin's Fleet woed(1805 
the Child of Nature is further sentimentalized: instead of meals of roast heef, 
forty-mile walks,feats of ste, or sententious comparisons between civilization 
t 


and savagery,he is more inclinegte solitary brooding and dreaming,te music and 
poetry(33). The nevel is a Bildungsreman describing the here's education at Oxf- 
erd,his dissipation in Paris,his flight in desperation to the Alps te be rester- 
ed to happiness by the wild mountain scenery and the simple life ef the Swiss 
peasantry; it appropriately closes with the Werdsworth of the Prelude. There are 
elements ef the Child ef Nature in the person of Childe Harold,but Werdsworth is 
the only great poet of the Remantic Movement who makes much use ef this essent- 
ially 18th-century figure(34). 

The Man of Feeling was newborn in the 18th century(35). The Abbe Prevost's Cleve- 
land has some right to be called the first presentation ef the Man of Feeling. 
There is a radical difference between the older meral Man of Feeling exemplified 
by Steele's Bevil(in Conscieus Lovers,1722),Prevest's Cleveland(1731),and Richard 
-son's Sir Charles Grandison(1754),on the ene hand,and the esthetic Man of Feel- 
ing represented by Sterne's Parson Yorick(1768) en the other(37). Yorick is an 
epicure of sensibility; speaking of his return visit to the peor mad Maria,he 
says: "'Tis geing,I owm,like the Knight of the Weeful Ceuntenance,in quest ef mel 
-ancholy adventures...but I am never so perfectly conscious of the existence of 
ayseul.within me,as when I am entangle with them"(A Sentimenal Journey ,Everyman 
ed.,p-121;5 cf. Byron,Letters and Journals,III,400: "The great object of life is 
sensation——-to feel that we exist,even though in pain"). Patier,erge sum. Sterne 


ts influence on Henry Mackenzie's The Man of Feeling(1771) is ebvious not only 
in the personality of the here,Harley,but also in the whimsical and episodic 


structure of the plet(38). The Man of Feeling shares his goodness of heart with 
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the Child ef Nature,but does not share his peasant and humble erigins; he gener- 
ally belongs to the middle classes or the lower gentry. He is not necessarily ha 
handsome,and never robust,but pale and inclined to fevers,especially "brain fev- 
ers" brought about by fits of melancholy. He is timid and bashful(39). Both 
Saint-Preux and Werther were products of English sentimentalism. Although La Nou 
-velle Heloise owes much to Richardson in its epistolary form,and Julie bears | 
some slight resemblance to Clarissa,Saint-Preux is certainly no Lovelace. Like 
Harley or Yorick,he is an educated gentleman,though poor,and has a very delicate 
constitution. But as is not the case with the English heroes,his love is ne mere 
dalliance with feelings. It was Rousseau's novel that Shelley introduced te Byr- 
on in Geneva in 1816(40). In explaining the popularity of Werther,Goethe mention 
the influence of English literature ,whose "excellences were accompanied by a gra 
-ve melancholy"(Pichtung und Wehrheit,Pt III,Bk IX). He also credits the influen 
of Yorick-Sterne in the creation of a sentimentality which,he admits,Germans li- 
ke himself lacked the wit to control (Kampagne in Frankreich). In 1779 the novel 
was first published in English,and 6 mere translations appeared before 1810. By 
1786,"there were more Wwerther poems...in English than in any other language, in- 
eluding German"(S.P.Atkins,The Testament of Werther in Poetry and Drama,1949,p. 
17)(41). Besidesbeing an esthetic Man of Feeling,Werther points forward to Roman 
-tic Heroes of Sensibility such as Childe Harold. His feelings have a passionate 
intensity which English Men of Feeling were never able te muster: one need only 
compare Harley's supine fading away inte death with Werther's exit in suicide to 
see the difference, His sense of isolation is more emphatic: "Solitude is the 
most precious balm of my heart"; "I turn in on myself,and find a world." Finally 
he is the first full victim ef Romantic Weltschmerz; his sorrews are not merely 
those of unrequited leve,but have taken on something ef cosmic significance(42). 
The Gloomy Egoist has a classical sanction of sorts. Milton's "Il Penserose" 
previded a standard paraphernalia for a host ef gently melanchely poems,from 
Parnell's "Night-Pice en Death" to Gray's "Elegy", True Gloomy Egeism developed 
frem more personal religious melanchely(44). The three great purveyors of gloom 
were Young(Night Thoughts),Blair(The Grave) and James Hervey(A Meditation among 
the Tombs) (457. By the very nature of things the Gloomy Egeist could net be a 
protagonist; he ceuld enly meditate on death,and death is unfortunately a static 
subject. In additien te the steck images---midnight gloom or spectral moonlight, 
ruins,skeletens,etc.,the Gloomy Egoist bequeathed to the Romantic Here ef Sensi- 
bility a cellectien of Gothic themes: the complaint of life,the sic transit glor 
-ia mundi,etc.(46). 

Mrs Radcliffe's Men of Feeling(Valanceurt in The Mysteries of Udelpho,Vincentio 
di Vivaldi in The Italian) were completely eclipsed in their werld by a relative 
-ly new and far more powerful personelity---the Gothic Villain. The Gothic Vill- 
ain made his first appearance in Walpele's Castle of Otrante(1761),but within 
10 years he appeared also on the stage(52). Although he is the protagenist of 
the nevels in which he appears in the sense that he is the major character,he is 
nevertheless always a villain,not a Romantic rebel-here. Unlike the Romantic 
hero,he acknowledges the moral codes of seciety and his ewn wickedness in vielat 
-ing them. The 4 most famous pre-Byronic Gothic Villains: Manfred(Walpole),Ment- 
oni and Schedeni(Mrs Radcliffe),Ambresie(M.G.Lewis,The Monk). In appearance he 
is always striking,and frequently handsome. He has a tall,manly,stalwart physi- 
que,with dark hair and brows set off by a pale and ascetic complexion. The most 
noticeable characteristic are his eyes; Schedoni,e.g.,has "large ge 
eyes" which "were sapiercing that they seemed to penetrate,at a single ga ce, 


f 


inte the hearts of men"(53). By birth he was always aristocratic ,„hence the air 
of the fallen angel. An air of mystery is his dominant trait; an aura of past 
secret sins surrounds him. He perseveres in evil to the end. He has forceful and 
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and ingenious minds. But as with Iago,their motives seem inadequate to the terr- 
ents of evil unleashed in their personalities(54). It should be noted that they 
are misogynists all and take great delightin persecuting women. According to the 
sentiments efthe age,any act ef cruelty or even of disrespect for women was un- 
forgivable(55). In the nevel,the Gothic Villain remains unregenerate,but in the 
drama,as he nears the Romantic Age,his remerse is ever more emphasized at the ex- 
pense of his villainy,and he begins to take on many of the characteristics ef the 
Hero of Sensibility---witness Joanna Baillie's De Montfert(1801),"Monk" Lewis's 
Adelmorn,the Outlaw(1801) and The Castle S ectre(1797),and the best Gothic play 
William Setheby's Julian and Agnes(1801)(61). 

The Child of Nature,the Gloomy Egeist and the Man of Feeling,though critics ef 
society,accept the codes of the seciety of which they are a part; they even grad- 
ually adjust themselves to social standards(e.g. Tem Jones,Bélcour ,Edwin). The 
Gothic Villain is a rebel,both against society and even against Ged,but he is ne- 
ver a here(65). The Romantic here-types are fundamentally and heroically rebell- 
ions, The Noble Outlaw is the first type(66). Robin Hood is a prote-type. The 
French Revolution produced a hest of living Noble Outlaws---radicals and democ— 
rats who were aristecratic rebels against their hereditary class: Robespierre, 
Philippe fgalite,the Marquis de Lafayette(67). The Noble Outlaw demenstrates his 
natural Fuhrerschaft as the leader of a group of comrades of undying leyalty. He 
is figured as having been wronged either by intimate personal friends,er by socie 
-ty in general,and his rebellien is thus always given a plausible motive. Ne mat- 
ter what his outlawry may seem on the surface,he is never cruel er sadistic(69). 
He is filled with a high-souled and hidden remerse for his secret sins: Goethe's 
Gotz von Berlichingen,Schiller's Die Rauber ,Werdsworth's The Borderers,Scett's 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel,Marmion and Rokeby(70). In the preface to his pläy 
Schiller compares Karl to Brutus and Catiline,te Don Quixote{in that we both admi 
-re and pity him),te Richard III,and also to the Satan of Paradise Lost and te 
Adremelech in Klepstock's Messiah(74). 

Faust shares with Hamlet the distinction of possessing a longer bibliography 
than any other figure in Western literature. The Urfausthuch was cempiled in hon- 
or and about the person ef an obscure German-Swiss charlatan at Basel named Helm- 
statter ,alias:Faustus(84). Since the authors of the early Faust books and the au- 
dience fer whem they were written were quite pious,Faust is depicted as a fearful 
villain er a criminal buffeen. It was Marlowe whe raised his stature to that of 
a tragic here. In the Faust books the magician's desire for Helen was a degradin: 
lust fer an unattractive demen; in Marlewe's drama this desire becomes symbolic 
of the Renaissance ebssession with beauty in its purest form. Faust in Marlowe's 
drama. is a Renaissance here struggling eut from under the repression ef medieval 
orthedoxy. After Marlowe's play,Faust went into a decline from which he was not 
te revive for almost 200 years(85). W.Mountfort's The Life and Death of Docter 


Paustus,made into a Farce(1684) and J.Thurmond's Harlequin Doctor Faustus(1724). 
For his resurrectien Faust had to wait for the German Sturm und Drangs Friedrich 


Miller's Fausts Leben dragatisiert,Priedrich von Klinger's Fausts Leben,Thaten, 
und NE ent abt, Chant À Fuat ein Versuch(86). These afflicted with the Remanti 
disease of Weltschmerz appear te suffer from a conflict between two forces in 


their personalities. The ene force is to lose oneself in seme vision of the Abse- 
lute(88),a nd the opposing force is teward a passionate assertion of oneself aa 
an individual which makes impessible any whole-hearted commitment to absolutes 
outside oneself. This mental dilemma is closely related to the state of mind des- 
cribed by existentialiam(89). Goethe's Faust is isolated; essentially passive, 

. since uncommitted; egecentric and introspective(90). Arnold's Empedecles,Clough's 

J Dipsychus,Pater's Marius,and Carlyle's Teufelsdrockh before his baptism ef fire 
all stem from the Fa ust of Goethe's poem Pt 1(91). 
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Cainand Ahasuerus are obviously twin figures. They represent fer the Remantic 
poet the outcast from God and society,the eternal wanderer,and the wisher for 
death(92). Cain,the simpler of the twe,is also the less pepular; Byron is the 
only majer Romantic poet to have used him as a protagenist(93). In Mystery plays 
he is treated as a therough villain. For his incarnation in serious literature 

he had to await Gessner's Der Ted Abels,an imitation of and sequel te Paradise 
Lost(94). In this lyrical prose "rhapsedy" Cain is sentimentalized inte a sensit- 
ive sulky man who was tempted by the malicious devil to commit fratricide and 
then bitten by remerse(95). The peem was very popular; it was almest immediately 
translated in 176l,and there were 5 other translations before 1811. Wordsworth 
referred te it in the Prelude, VII,551f£. Coleridge wrote a fragment "The Wander- 
ings of Cain" with the express purpose of "imitating the Death of Abel"(96); in 
the preface he tells ef the abortive scheme of collaberatien with Wordswerth: 
"the whole scheme...broke up in a laugh: and the Ancient Mariner was written inst 
-ead". Byren acknewledged the influence ef Gessner in the preface te his Cain(97) 
Ahasuerus receives his first "Romantic" treatment in a lyrical "rhapsedy" by G.F. 
D.Schubart,"Der Ewige Jude"(1783)(99). In this long solilequy,the ewige Jude is 
ne decrepit German sheemaker,but avery Titan with a passienate lenging fer death. 
He appearssin Schiller's unfinished novel Der Geisterseher(100). The first Roman- 
ticized Wandering Jew appears in Lewis's The Monk. The figure of the Ancient Mari 
-ner owes many of his(101) basic characteristics te Ahasuerus as he appeared in 
Der Geisterseher and The Menk(Cf. Lewes,The Read te Xanadu,ch.14). Shelley intred 
-uces Ahasuerus inte Queen Maband’includes in a leng note a translation ef a 
"German werk" which is mene other than Schubart's rhapsedys Ahasuerus ia a rebel 
against Ged whe “resolved te wage unweariable war/With my almighty Tyrant",and, 
instead of searching fer death,"had leng learned te prefer/Hell's freedom te the 
servitude of Heaven",echeing Satan's famous "Better te reign in hell than serve 
in heaven"(102). Shelley also left three fragments ef a projected drama on Ahasue 
rus and intreduces him inte Hellas{103). The characteristic Tedessehnsucht of 
Cain-Ahasueruss "Oh! Unable te die! Unable to die! /Unable te rest after the toils 
of the flesh! "((Schubart,Samtl] Gedichte ,1839,IV,68)(105). 

In Goethe's Faust,Satan is still no Titan. He has become witty,persenable,and emi 
~nently sephisticated and cynical-—-a far cry from Milton's ever heepful militant 
One must admit that in Paradise Lest Satan,if net a here,is at least heroic. In 
the first 3 beoks he has most of the commendable sentiments,expressed in the 
poem's most powerful language. The subsequent "degradatien" of Satan does not era 
-se this first heroic impressien(109). Basing himself en the neeclassical rules 
for the epic,Dryden first called Satan the "hero" ef Milten's peem(preface te the 
Aeneid,in Essays,ed.Ker,II,165),and he was echoed or answered by Addisen(Spectat- 
er,Ne.297). Dennis in 1704 praised the sublimity ef Milton's conception ef Satan, 
and Robert Thyer,in his netes te Thomas Newton's edition of the peem,is perhaps 
the first te compare him with Prometheus-———a comparison taken up by Shelley in 
(110) the preface te Prometheus Unbound. James Beattie,in his "Illustratiens en 
Sublimity"(1783),emphasizes Satan's dignity end “humanity",and Blair,in his Lect- 
ures on Rheteric,netes at great length Satan's "geod points"(111). Prometheus is 
the Romantic Here apetheosized(112). In Hesied he was something of a scamp and a 
wily cheat whe tricked Zeus. In Aeschylus's Prometheus Bound he becomes complete- 
ly transfermed inte a titanic here and a savier ef man. In his eternal punishment 
one sees the parallel with Cain's children and with Lucifer(113). In another lege: 
~end(mentiened by Herace,Propertius,and Ovid) Prometheus is net only the savier © 
of man,but his creater(114); in an essay "Selilequy,or Advice to an Anther",Shaft 
-esbury sepaks of the ideal artist: "Such a peet is indeed a second maker; a just 
Prometheus under Jeve, Like that sovereign artist ef universal plastick nature, 
he forms a whele,coherent and prepertien'd in itself"(Characteristics,ed. JMe 


Robertsen,1,136; cf Oskar Walzel,Das Prometheussymbol von Shaftesbury zu Goethe). 
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It was this conception of Prometheus,as the creator and patron of Man and as the 
rebel against fod,that the young Goethe embodied in his fragmentary Prometheus 
(115). Shelley seized upon the legend to embody his most cherished beliefs(116). 


In age and some of his attitudes Childe Hareld is a Child of Nature; in his appea 
-rance and with his secret sins,he resembles the Gothic Villain; in his meditat- 
ions he resembles the Gloomy Egoist and the Man of Feeling(132). Harold is Byron‘ 
first Wandering Jew(135). The Giaour is primarily a sympathetic Gothic Villain(15 
1). The two heroes of Cain,Lucifer and the first murderer,show the Byronic Here 


in the last stage of his development. Free from the taint of Gothic melodrama, the: 


embody a metaphysical rbellion in the cause of Romantic self-assertion(178). Cain 
is more sympathetic than Lucifer,since he and not Lucifer has the capacity to 
love(183). Ruseell,in his History of Western Philosophy,devotes an entire chapter 
to the Byronic Hero,a type of “aristocratic rebel" whose rebellion "takes the 
form of titanic cosmic self-assertion",and who "has inspired a long series of 
revolutionary movements,from the Carbonari...te Hitler's coup..."(194). But the 
Bvronic Here is most intimately related to what Albert Camus has called "the phil 
-esophy of rebellion",of "metaphysical" er "total" rebellion(197). Cf the exist- 
entialist predicament in the following passage: "The Mind which is immortal makes 
itself /Requital for its good or evil thoughts,---/Is its om origin ef ill and 
end-—/And its own place and time"(Manfred,III.iv.129 ff.)(198). 
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Aldous Huxley's silences seemed to stretch ‘or miles,extinguishing life,when they 
occurred,as a snufler extinguishes a candle. On the other hand,his monologues on 
every conceivable subject were astonishing floriated verdetions of an mazing bril 
-liance(89). Sir Edmund Gosse "felt cross an’ naughty",for instance,on the occas- 
ion when,terrified at having to cal! at the house after an absence of nearly ə ye 
-ar,I induced Siegfried Sassoon to come with me,in the hope that he might avert 
the nemesis which I knew to be awaiting me. "And if," I said,"Sir Edmund drags me 
to a secluded corner,Siegfried,I shall be obliged if you will kindly come too, 
otherwise I shall be torn to bits." Sir Edmund beamed at me on my arrival,and 
said: "Now Edcie,let us come over to this quiet corner and have a talk." Siegfrie 
followed the execution procession,looking very éetermined,Whereupon Sir Edwund tu 
turned on him anc demanded in a taut voices "What are you doing here,Siegfried! 
You make me feel quite cress and naughty!"(97). 
Mr Percy Wyndham Lewis enjoyed lying(99). After 5 years' brooding on the subject, 
Mr Lewis believed that Osbert,Sacheverell ant I are evils symbols of the decay of 
civilization,and ee us in a book called The Apes of God—-God being,in 
this case ,Lewis(100). Minxes who are a third of her age and have thirty times her 
attractions(103). Mr Levis! pictures apneared,as a very great painter seid to me, 
to have been pained by a mailed fist in a cotton glove(105). Mr D.H.Lawrehce bore 
some resemblance to a bad self-portrait vy Van Gogh. He was determined to impress 
upon us that he was a son of toil and he seemed to be trying to make us uncomfort 
-able by references to the contrast between his childhood end ours. But this was 
not our fault. Our childhood was hell,and we refused to be discomfited. Poor Mr 
Lawrence had a very bad chip on his shoulder. He hated men who were magnificent 
to look at. He hated men who were "gentlemen", In Lady Chatterley's Lover,a very 
dirty anc completely worthles book,his loathing for Sir Clifford amounted pract- 
ically to a mania. Sir Clif ore was so criminally offensive as to be a Baronet,an 
end he,with most men(108) ‚tousht like a tiger in the First World War,instend of 
remaining safely at home,fornicating and squealing,shrilly,about the onpressions 
from which he hed wat Tared. Sir Clifford was also in trouble for bein« a famous 
writer. Fame should be left to persons behavinr like the denizens of Monkey Hill 
at the Zoo. Mr Mellors spoke thus of his master: "He as good as told me was ac 
disreputable character who walked about with my breeches buttons undone,ond I as 
gooatas told him he'd nothing to unbutton anyway. It's not for a man in the shape 
you're in,Sir Clifford,to twit me for having a cod between my legs." My respect f 
ofr the olfactory sense of my readers prevents me from cuoting my Lawrence's en- 
thusiastic descriptions of Mr Mellors' sexual equipment. Jean Rostand's Bestiaire 
d'Amour discusses violent caresses in slugs,a few seconds of abandon in silk worm 
the plumpness of a female toad's thighs,etc.(109). fhe couple can never have had 
a dull moment,since everyone who met them fell in love either with Mr or Mrs Law- 
rence. All were potential seducers(1li). 

_ The ex-beautiful ex-friend of an ex-Monarch(112). I have notoriously nething to 
do(120). "Daisy and Lily,/Lazy and silly,/Walk by the shore of the wan grassy sea 
/Talking once more 'neath a swanèbosomed tree." Is not the sea often the colour o 
of summer grass? Has nobody seen a tree covered with snow? (125). 

Eccentricity is not,as dull people would have us believe,a fori of madness. It is 
often a kind of innocent pride,anı the man of genius and the aristocrat are freou 
-ently regarded as eccentrics(126). One of Lord Gerald Berners's accouaintances 
Was in the impertinent habit of saying to him "I have been sticking up for you", 
and he replied,"Yes,and I have been sticking up for you. Someone said you arent 
fit to live with pigs,anc I said that you are"(127). Nothing occurred curing my 
visit,excepting Mr Galsworthy,for the most part,looked through me as if I was tra 
transparent ,nnc,at other moments staring fixedly at my very large forehead, 
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Edith Sitwell,Taken Care 0f(1965). 
Preface: This book was written under considerable difficulty. I had not recover- 
ed from a very severe and lengthy illness,Wich began with pneumonia. The infect 
-ion from this permeated my body,and the bad poisoning of one finger lasted for 
15 months....lhe posson spread gradually....I trust that I have hurt nobody. It 
is true that,provoked beyphd endurance by their insults,I have gievn Mr Percy 
Wyndham Lewis and Mr D.eH.Lawrence some sharp slaps....but I have been careful, 
for instance,not to refer to the late Mr Edwin Muir....I have attacked nobody, 
unless they first attac:ed me....The public will believe anything---so long as 
it is not founded on truth(13). 

In the following,but in no otherway ‚do I resemble Savonarola,whose speech...was,u 
unknown to me,the forerunner of mine. A lacy asked me why,on most occasions,I 
wore black, "Are you in mourning?" "Yes." "For whom are you in mourning?" "For 
the world"(17). My beautiful 18-year-old mother lay in bed awaiting my birth. I,o 
‚on my part,occupied my unborn state with violent kickings and slappings against 
the walls of my prison,on th chance of my being let out. I did not know in what 

a world I was to find myself. For some time my grandmother had been surprised by 
the immense showers of emeralds,rival he splendour of the Niagara Falls,which 
descended upon her tom the jewellers &t the request of my grandfather. Then she 
éiscovered that he was in the habit of visiting certain ladies...who were otherwi 
-se occupied in prancing and squealing on the stage of musical comedies. After 
each of these visits,my grandfather was seized kÿtnememsese-hence the emeralds(18 
My mother hated me throuout my childhoo® and youth. She bore a likeness to this 
great line describing the Furiess "The barren daughters of the fruitful night." 
Nothing was born in her head,which was barren; but my brothers and I were born of 
her fruitful night(20). She spent,invariably,her mornings in bed,and this she cid 
because there Was nothing to do if she got up. She lay there,also,because her 
feet,of which she was proud,hurt her,owing to the fact that she insisted on hav- 
ing her shoes made a size too small for her. "I dentt care what I am reading," sh 
she said,"so long as I am reading. It passes the time." So she passed the nullity 
of her days,the blank stretch between hour and hour(21). With a far-away,idealist 
-ic look in her eyes,she would say: "Of course,what I would really like,would be 
to get your father put in a lunatic asylum." My father was good-looking in an in- 
sipid way,the insipidity being largely the result of his blinking,with pink eye- 
lids,if he was contradicted,or came near to feeling shame,looking indescribably 
mean(22). He had numerous theories of his own—-mainly dotty-—about one thing or 
another(24). Apart from the fact that he had married my mother,my feather's princi 
-pal worry Was that the world gia RO Meter that it ad, been created tm orde! 
to prove his theories. Like one di e racters in Lore ne could have saids 
"The world must exist in order to have the shape of a pear. And that the world 

is shaped like a pear,and not like an apple as certain fools says,I have s isfa 
-catorily proved. Now,if there were no world,what would become of my systemY"(25) 
I was unpopular with my parents from the moment of my birth. I was in disgrace 
for being a female,anc worse,as I grew older it was obvious that I was not going 
to conform to my father's standard of feminine beauty. I in no way resembled a 
Pekinese,or one of those bloated pink imitation roses that my fahter(who had nev- 
er forgiven himself for marrying a lady) admired. My mother had thought she was 
being endowed with a new doll---one that would open and shut its eyes at her biddi 
-ing,and say "Papa" "Mama". I was unsatisfactory in those ways,as À every other 
(26). Arthur Rimbaud(in some ways my closes spiritual relation)...\27). My father 


ts valet Henry Moat would say to mes "you'd better run ,Miss ge a rn 
E in one of her states ond is kooking for you"(28). This poem s * 
= other of my early poems,was,to quote Monsieur Jean Cocteeu on another subjec 
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"the poetry of childhood overtaken by a technician'(235). 

My friend,the baby owl,had to snore in order to attract the attention of mice. 
Throughout my life,I have been so unfortunate as to attract mice(of the human 
specier) without the effort of snoring. Minds must be ground down until there is 
nothing left byt flatness. The middle-chass grinders to which ‚as a child, 
subjected in the schovlroom,have been attempting to subdue me throughout my life 
rach. My parents noticed that I stooped slightly,owing to the curvature of the 
spine,and thet sy very thin hnkkes were weak. I was therfore handed over to an 
orthopaedic surgeon,Mr Stout. After my first interview with hin,I was trundled 
off to an orthopaedic manufacturer and incarcerated in a sort of Bastille of 
steel. This imprisonment besan under mr arms,preventing me ‘rom resting them on 
my sides(40). My mother was in the habit of saying,(no doubt with my father in 
mind) "A Baronet is the lowest thing on God's earth'+—lower,presumably than a 
black beetle. And when she was in a rage with me,she would say to me,"I am bett- 
er-born than you are"(41). Though Dorothy Perkins was of completely contemporary 
human origin,she yet aroused in me the conjecture that the Almighty had been try 
-ing on her His prentice hand(42). In the poem "Aubade" I said "The morning ligh 
creaks",because after rain,the early light seems as if it does not run Quite T 
smoothly(45). "Dark Song": "The fire was furry as a bear/And the flames purr..." 
The long,harsh,animal-purring "r"s,and the occasional double vowels,as in "bear" 
end "fire",though these last are divided by a muted "r",are intended to convey 
the uncombatable animal instinct(48). 

Mme Eaker could not remember if it was really true that Grand Dukes had drunk 
champagne out of her slippers. Had it happened to her? Or had she read aboutit 
somewhere? It must have happened to her,surely? She had told the story so often, 
Annie was blinking her eyes at the image ‘she saw reflected in the glass; she 
looked admiringly and lovingly at the kkamereus creature who lay hidden so myste 
-riously behind the pale face with the long nose ant the light eyes(57). 

Osbert wrote: "We had heard of edultery,but when we asked the Chaplain to explai 
to us the meaning of this,he told us it meant 'being grown up'." My father was 
delighted with this letter,and the proof that,in spite of having gone through th 
var ,Osbert had retianed his youthful innocence(68). The younger maiden lady, then 
aged abotu 18,had the remote elegance and distinction of a very tall bird(69). 
In the late L.F.Celine's great book Voyage au Bout de la Nuit....In another of 
the greatest books written in our time—--Sacheverell's Splendours and Miseries.. 
.»(76). fhe auditory life,the visual life,the early dawn-life of the young count 
-ry servant in "Aubade" were mine-—the cockscomg-ragsed hair was mine: "Jane, 
Jane,/Tall as a crane,/The morning light creais down again; /Com your cockscomb- 
ragged hair,/Jane,Jane,come down the stair'(80). 

Some of the more silent intellectuals,crouching under the umbrella-like dceptive 
weight of their foreheads,live their toadstool lives sheltered by these(82). Ada 
Leverson on a young nymphomaniacs "I have always so much preferred the bread-and 
-butter miss to the tartine"(84). Virginia Woolf had a moonlit transparent beaut: 
~y(85), I did not "fit into" the closely serried company of Bloomsbury. Strach- 
~ey's letters to her make me blush from head to foot,with the enumeration of Cou: 
-ntesses known and dimly related to him(86). Constant Lambert,meeting at a party, 
said "you don't remember,kir Strachey? We met fpur yearg ago." "Quite a nice inte) 
-val,I think,don't you?" remarked Mr Strachey pensant ant passed on. Rememberin 
to forget,or,as Broucho Marx put it,buying back an inéroduction,vas a great self 
-protective feature of the time. Sir Jacob Epstein,finding the late Mark Gertler 
at the Cafe Royal,seid,"Gertier,do you remember the time we were not acausinted? 


\e..Let us o bac that time,üer r (87). 
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As Denton Welch ae A said "Come again———when 
you have a litile less time"(88). 


obviously lamented this phenomenon as an advertisement for brains in weman(129). 
He seemed to have a nervous fixation on the subject of monocles,for these seemed 
‘to him to be an outward and visible sign of the aristocrat. In moments of stress, 
of social insecurity,he relied on one for this reason. His devoted friend,Mr R.H. 
Mottram,tells us in Some We Loved an interesting anecdote of the occasion when,as 
a youth of 20,he dined with Mr Galsworthy at an hotel in Norwich. "I forget what 
detail of the service it was that caused him to assume his monocle and speak wit} 
authorsitfyto the waiter. I know that it commanded instant attention"(130). Mr 
Galsworthy exercised remarkable restraint with his much loved friend Mr Edward 
Garnett when the latter told him that the beings in The Patrician were drawn witt 
-out intimacy: "You don't know these people well ebough." A hard blow! Mr Galsw- 
orthy wrotes "Well,how can you tell—--in the first place,you don't know them your 
-self; in the second nlace,after all,half my set at Oxford belonged to them...Be- 
lieve me,there is not the vast gulf between them and ordinary(!) people that you 
imagine." But Mr Garnett persisted: "The effect...was that of an outsider writing 
of people he couldn't be intimate with,and yet was familiar with"! !(131) 

The ears of these critics,long as they may be,seem not to have been menñstructed 


for the hearing of poetry. Dr F.R.Leavis has a transcendental gift,even when he i 


is writine sense,of making it appear to be nonsense(144). It is sad to see Milt- 
on's great lines bobhing up and down in the sandy desert of Dr Leavis's mind with 
the grace of a flett of weary camels. Reently,a person named D.J.Enright(whoever 
he may be),tiring of washing his knickerbockers in the Pierian springs(145),and 
_>Playing yo-yo with his Adamfs apple on the lowest skopes of Mount Parnassus——— 
wrote to the New Statesmans "...an odious transaction is what Dame Sitwell's aton 
-ic poetry seems to me to be." And here are 4 lines of the tuneless gibberish 
written by this person(146). Although I am now 77 years of age,the unsuccessful 
are still thrown into what is practically an epilectic fit brought by ency and 
malice atythe mere mention of my name(150). 
Roy Caupbeıl's terrible,moving poem,"To a Pet Cobra",seems to have the same great 
-ness as certain poems of Baudelaiisés. Who but he would have had his motor char 
-ed(in an African forest) by a(164) rhinoceros who won the battle and disappear-' 
ed into the forest,bearing the bonnet of the motor on his horn as a trophy. The 
battle with the rhinoceros was the only one he ever lost. There is a certain Un-: 
iversity Bon who,wincing and whimpering,has denounced almost all of the most vi 
al poets of our time. Roy went to the University in question,and gave a lecture 
to an enormous crowd of undergraduates in which he said,in no uncertain terms, | 


what he thought of him. On this being reported to the Don,the gentleman became a | 
a little nervous and said he would have to "hire a bodyguard." Whereupon Roy wrot 
to him these words: "You go ahead and hire a bodyguard. And I'll walk into your 
College anc tear the clothes eff your back,and by the time I've done with you, 
yourwife an? children won't know you. And I'll walk out of the College without a 
single scratch on me! "And do you know,Edith," he said to me,"the creature didn't 
even answer! "(165) "I know now,without any possibility of doubting it,$hat in you 
we have a poet from whom real greatness may be expected"(167)—-This letter was 
written to Dylan Thomas when he was 22 years old. It Was my privilege and pride 
to give the attackers,during 2 months,more than as good as they gave. The air 
still seems to reverberate with the wooden sound of numskulls soundly hit. The 
first time I saw him I felt as Rubens had sucrenly taken it into his head to pain 
a youthful Silenus(168). In America he was pursued by a Comus-rout of boring litt 
-le floozies(170) ` 
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MELVIN RADER,A MODERN BOOK OF ESTHETICS, 3rd ed.(1964). 

Introduction: Nany unnecessary disputes,as Morris Weitz has sugrested,can be avoi 
-ded if esthetic labels are not pasted in one piece on the whole body of art,but 
rather are applied separately to the various constituents of the creative process 
the esthetic artifact,and the esthetic experience(Philosophy of the Arts,p.2)(xv) 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle favors imitation in the sense of non-expressive co 
ing(xvi). Neither imitation nor form,taken as exclusive,could be considered the 
defining mark of art,whereas expression comes much closer to the required degree 
(xvii) of generality. The expressionist theory,when adequately formulated,incorp 
orates the insights involved in the other two theories,treating the representati: 
-nal and formal elements as the means of expression. Rather than the advice of W. 
-ttgenstein,"Beware of definition," I prefer the guiding principle,"Seek definit- 


| ion but distrust it"(xviii). A 11 the writers represented in this anthology main- 
‘tain that a work of art is not the report of a bare matter of fact,but the projec 


-tion of the artist's inspiration,his emotions or sense of values. The distingui: 
-hing mark of science is its public character; science is a "community of interp: 
-etation"(Peirce and Royce)(xix). Through art,¥alues attain a kind of secial obj- 
ectivity that is quite different from the objectivity of science(xx). Art creates 
a community of appreciation to supplement the community of scientific interpretat 
-ion. A recurrent theme in Royce's books is the contrast between "the world of 
description" and "the world of appreciation"(xxi). If you are describing a friend 
you can indicate his height,his weight,the color of his hair and eyes,even his ih 
-telligence quotient; but this leaves out what endears him to you. You can explai: 
the sunset according to uniform natural laws,but this leaves out its radiance. Al 
that we value most,Royce believes,falls within the world of appreciation. He att- 
empts to transcend the incommunicability of appreciative experiences "by the will 
-ing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a person to accause"(xxii). Ril- 
ke: "Love consists in this,thattwo solitudes protect and touch and greet each oth 
er" (quoted by Walter de la Mare,Love,p.11)(xxiv). Keats: "If a Sparrow come befor: 
my Window},I take part in its existence and pick about the gravel"(Letter to Bail 
-ey ,Nov.22,1817)(xxv).: We can say that Tolstoy,in War and Peace,expresses the det 
-erministic interpretation of history that is abstractly formulated in the Append: 
ix to his novel. But surely no one imagines that this Appendix,or any similar abs 
-tract formulation,can possibly convey the rich,concrete,warmhearted truth of the 
story(xxvii) In the first ed. of 1935: Artists and critics of this century rej- 
ect all theories of mere imitation. Art expresses values and does not reproduce 
facts. Thecemployment of perspective in Western painting after the Middle Ages mij; 
might mark the work as superior to Greek or Persian painting in which the appeara 
-ce of the third dimension is lacking. But these perapectiveless paintings are fre 
-quently more excellent than our meticulous renderings of space. Cezanne: "I have 
not tried te repreduce natures I have represented it"(xi-xiii). Wages "too much 
to die on and not enough to live on"(xv). Rebecca West: "A copy of the universe i: 


: not what is required of art; one of the damned thing is enough" (xvi) | . 
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Art as Semblance. 

In the first ed.of 1935: Kant in The Critique of Judgment suggested that "Art 
compared with laber may be considered as play",a hint taken up by Schiller in Leti 
-ers on the Esthetic Education of Man. Karl Groos,The Play: ef:.Amihals: "Pleasure 
in the possession of power,joy in being able,is the psychelogical foundatien of 
all play. The pleasure is greater when the action involves movements that are agr- 
eeable to the senses. Souriau(39) finds an important source of pleasure in movemer 
-ents that overcome resistance. In many movementjplays the earth's attraction is 
the opponent we seek to conquer(40). The artist always employs some means to prev 
-ent such confusion of the make-believe with the real---the frame,e.go,in paintin 
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and the pedestal for a statue. Theodor Alt includes all such means under the gen 
-eral title of ‘negative effects'(System der Kunst,ps23),while Lange calls them 
‘illusion-destroying effects'(Die bewusste Selbstteuschung,p.20)(50); 
KONRAD LANGE,DAS WESEN DER KUNST(1901): The favorite illusion game of children i 
is the impersonation of animals(5)....The fighting games...are a matter of consc 
-ious self-deception. The emotions of hate and hosti@lity whiéhitwo tussling boy 
feel toward one another are not real emotions but only imaginary....After the ba 
-ttle the boys are again the best of friends. And who cannot remember how care- 
fully he tried,during some childhood tussle,not to injure his playfellow....As 
soon as the opponent is actually injured the play becomes serious and all the 
pleasure stops at once(6)....The noblest prize for which primitive man fought 
was woman. The battle for woman plays a role in the sagas of all peoples. Woman 
is the spectater and prize-judge in the fighting-games of men. The joy in the 
fighting-games is greatest when the participater knows himself to be scrutinized 
by the eyes of beautiful women(7)....A favorite sequel to the nursery play is 
playing school....The game is also enjoyed by the children who play at being pu- 
pils,even when they are being reproached and punished---another proof that the 
hedonic value consists not in the content but in the illusion(9)....In the plast 
-ic games the furniture of the nursery is utilized. A chair serves as a coach,a 
row of chairs as a train,a cradle as a ship....A sofa pillow,an umbrella,a foot- 
stool serves to represent a baby(10)....The first stage,the springing up of 
myths,presupposes actual belief. This is followed by a period of conscious self- 
decption(13}....0nly later follows the period of unbelief,of knowledge,of critic 
-ism. The perfection of artistic illusion represents a transitory stage between 
belief or superstition and unbelief or knowledge(14). 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER, TIME ,SPACE,& DEITY(1920)s As contrasted with the percept,the be 
-autiful is illusory,but it differs from illusion in that it is not erroneous. I 
perceive the tree in front of me to have a reverse side though I see only the fr 
front; but the tree really has a reverse side,and if I change my position the 
back of it is now seen and the front is supplied in idea. The marble is seen col, 
«eebut the cold which is only present in idea really belongs to the marble....o 
The painted tree on the other hand looks solid but is not..o.The Hermes is a 
marble block of a certain form...but the block does not pessess the repose and 
playfulness and dignity that I read into it esthetically....Two Madennas stand 
side by side in the Academy at Florence-—-the one by Cämabue,the other by Giotto 
The Cémabue Madonna is flat and looks flab,though otherwise beautiful. The Giott 
-o is flat but looks three-dimensional,and so far is the more perfectly beautifu 
(See B.Berenson,Florentine Painters of the Renaissanneyÿ3rd ed.,p.13)(15)....Cog- 
nitive illusion is in fact the transitional stage between reality without value 
and reality with esthetic value....Whereas the error is erroneous because it is 
excluded by the real thing about which it is concerned,the esthetic semblance is 
not attributed to any real object outside the esthetic experience itself(16). 
OSCAR WILDE,THE DECAY OF LYING(1891): Nature,no less than Life,is an imitation 
of Art(20)....Where,if not from the impressionists,do we get those wonderful 
brown fogs that come creeping down our streets,blurring the gas-lamps and chang- 
ing the houses inte monstrous shadows?....There may have been fogs for centuri- 
es in London... But no one saw them... They did not exist till Art invented them 
e.. Yesterday evening Mrs Arundel insisted on my going to the window,and looking 
at the glorious sky,as she called it(21)....And what was it? It was simply a ver: 
second-rate Turner,a Turner of a bad period,with all the painter's worst faults 
exaggerated and over-emphasized(22). 

Art as Beauty. 
ST THOMAS AQUINAS,SUMMA THEOLOGICA: Beautiful things ere those which pleas, „hen 
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seen. Hence beauty consists in due proportion; for the senses delight in things 
duly proportioned,as in what is after their own kind---because even sense is a 
sort of reason, just as is every cognitive faculty(Part I,question 5,article 4). 
For beauty includes three conditions,integrity or perfection...,due proportion or 
harmony,and lastly brightness or clarity,whence things are called beautiful which 
have a bright color....An image is said to be'beautiful if it perfectly repres- 
ents even an ugly thing(Part I,question 39,article 8). The beautiful is the same 
as the good,and they differ in aspect only. For since good is what all seek,the 
notion of good is that which calms the desire; while the netion of the beautiful 
is that which clams the desire,by being seen or known(26). Consequently those ser 
-ses chiefly regard the beautiful,which are the most cognitive,viz.,sight and 
hearing,as minsitering to reason; for we epak of beautiful sights and beautiful 
sounds. But in reference to the other objects of the other senses,we do not use 
the expression beautiful,for we do not speak of beautiful tastes,and beautiful 
odors(Part II,question 27,article 1)). 

JACQUES MARITAIN,RREU& SCHSLASTICENM: St Thomas,who was as simple as he was wise, 
defined the beautiful as what gives pleasure on sight,id quod visum placet. The 
four words say all that is necessary: a vision,that is to say an intuitive knowl- 
edge,and a joy(27)e...A certain splendour is indeed according to all the Ancient 
the essential character of beauty——claritas east de ratione lchritudinis(St 


Thomas ,Comment, in lib.de Divin.Nomin.,lect.6),lux pulchrificat,quia sine luce 
omnia sunt turpia(Comment. in Psalm. Ps.xxv.5),-—but it is a splendour ef intell 
-igibility: splendor veri,said the Platonists,splendor ordinis,said St Augustine 


.... Splendor formae,said St Thomas....To say with the Schoolmen that beauty is 
the splendor of form shining on the proportioned parts of matter(Opusc.de Pulchro 
et Bono,attributed to Albertus Magnus and sometimes to St Thomas) is to say that 
it is lightning of mind on amatter intelligently arranged X. .This brilliance of 
form.however purely intelligible it may be in itself,is apprehended in the sens- 
ible and by the sensible(28)....The joy produce? by a work of beauty...does not 
proceed from the truth of imitation as a reproduction of things,...it proceeds 
from the truth of imitation as manifestation of a form(32). Gauguin,in meintain- 
ing that painters should give up painting what they saw,was formulating an elemen 
-tary truth which the Masters have never ceased to practice(33)...."The model," 
said Renoir,"is there only to set me alight,to let me dare things I could never 
imagine without it...and it makes me cpme a cropner,if ever I go too far"(34). 
GEORGE SANTAYANA,THE SENSE OF BEAUTY: To substitute judgments of fact for judg- 
ments of value,is a sign of a pedantic and borrowed criticism....Moliére's Misan- 
thrope says to the court poet whe commends his sonnet as written in a quarter of 
an hour ,"Veyens,monsieur,le temps ne fait rien a l'affaire"(37),and so we might 
say to the critic that sinks into the archaeölogist,show us the work,and let the 
date alone(38)....While esthetic judgments are mainly positive,that is,;percept— 
ions of good,moral judgments are mainly and fundamentally negative,or perceptions 
of evil....Morality is not mainly concerned with the attainment of pleasure; it 
is rather concerned...with the prevention of suffering. There is something artifi 
-cial in the deliberate pursuit of pleasure; there is somet ing absurd in the obl 
-igation to enjoy oneself. We feel no duty in that direction; we take to enjoymen 
natutrally enough after the work of life is done,and the freedom and spontaniety 
of our pleasure are what is most essential to them(39)....Evidently if work and 
play ar thus objectively distinguished as useful and useless action,work is a eu- 
logistic tem and play a disparaging one(40)....Work and play take on a different 
meaning,and become equivalent to servitude and freedom....In this second and sub- 
jective sense,then,work is the disparaging term and play the eulogistic one(41). 
eeeeS0 people who have no sensations,and do not know why they judge,are always 
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trying to show that they judge by universal ree Thus the 
-iality of our own judgments cannot brook contradiction. We abhor another man's 
doubt when we cannot tell him why we ourselves believe....Incapacity to appreciat 
-e certain types of beauty may be the condition sine qua non for the appreciation 
of another kind(45)....The invectives of one schoël against another,perverse as t 
they are philosophically,are artistically often signs of health,because they indi 
cate a vital appreciation of certain kinds of beauty,a love of them that has g 
grown into a jealous passion....0n the contrary,our own gropängayeclecticism,and 
archaeology are the symptoms of impotence. If we were less learned and less just, 
we might be more efficient. If our appreciation were less general,it might be mor 
-e real(46%...Baaubynäsyanfembttonal element,a pleasure of eurs,which we never- 
theless we regard as a(47) quality of things....It is the survival of a tendency 
originaPly universal to make every effect of a thing upon us a constituent of its 
conceived nature....Beauty is pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing(48). 

j Art as Emetional Expression 
EUGENE VERON ,L 'ESTHETIQUE(1878): Art is the manifestation of emotion,obtaining ex 
-ternal interpretation,now by expressive arrangements of line,form or color,now b; 
a series of gestures,sounds,or words governed by particular rhythmical cadence (54 
«.. The beautiful in art springs mainly from the intervention of the genius of 
man whenmmere or less excited by special emotion....What is it that we admire in 
imitation? The resemblance? We have that much better in the ebject itself. But 
how is it that the similitude of an ugly object can be beautiful? It is obvious 
that between the object and its counterfeit some new element intervenes. This ele. 
ment is the personality,or,at least,the skill of the artist(56). 
LEO TOLSTOY,WHAT IS ART? (1896)? Veron's is the experimental definition....It is 
inexact because a man may express his emotions by means of lines,colors,sounds,er 
words and yet may net act on others by such expression-———and then the manifestati 
-on of his emotions is not art....In order to define art correctly it is necessar 
first of all to cease to consider it as a means to pleasure,and to consider it as 
one of the conditions of human life(63)....Art is one of the means of intercourse 
between man and man....Whereas by words a man transmits his thoughts to another, 
by art he transmits his feelings. The activity of art is based on the fact that a 
man receiving through his sense of hearing or sight another man's expression of 
feelings,is capable of experiencing the emotion which moved the man who expressed 
it(64)....And however poeticgrealistic,striking,or interesting,a work may be,it 
is not a a of art if it does not evoke that feeling...of joy and of spiritual 
union with another(the author) and with others(those who are also infected by it) 
(66)....A real work of art destroys in the consciousness of the recipient the sep 
-aration between himself and the artist,and not that alone,but also between him- 
self and all whose minds receive this work of ar The stronger the infection 
the better is the art....And the degree of the infectiousness of art depends on 
3 conditéons: 1. On the greater or lesser individuality of the feeling transmitt- 
ed; 2. On the greater or lesser clearness with which the feeling is transmitted; 
3. On the sincerity of the artist,i.e.,on the greater or lesser force witifynien 
the artist himself feels the emotion he transmits....Most of all is the degree of 
infectiousness in art increased by the degree of sincerity in the artist(67).... 
The artist should be impelled by an inner need to express his feeling....If the 
artist is sincere he will express the feeling ad he expereinced it....Sincerity 
is the most important of the 3 conditions. It is alwayscomplied with in peasant 
art....but almo st entirely absent from our upper-chassart....The presence in va- 
rious degrees of these 3 conditions decides the merit of a work of art as art, 
apart from subject matter(68)....The evolution of feeling proceeds by means bf 
art-—-feelings less kind and less necessary for the well-being of mankind being 
replaced by others kinder and more needful for that endoecoA nd speaking now ef 
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öf t he feelings which are its subject-matter,the more art fulfils that purpose 
the better the art,and the less it fulfils it the worse the art....Religious rpe 
perception in a society is like the direction of a flowing river. If the river 
flows at all it must have a direction(69). 
Art aa Intyition. 
JOYCE CARY,ART & REALITY: Crocs Birch bly the most interesting of the esthetic 
philosophers,says that art is simply intuition. But he says,too,that intuition 
and expression are the same thing....To an artist or a writer,the intutition is 
quite a different thing from the wrok of art. For the essential thing about the 
work of art is that it is work,and very hard work too....Intuitions are highly 
evanescent. This is what Wordsworth meant when he wrote of their fading into the 
light of common dayo...When the painter has his new,his magic landscape in front 
of him,he has to fix it down. And at once he is up against enormous difficulties. 
(105)o...As’for the novelist,his case is even worse. He starts also with his int- 
uition,his discovery; as when Conrad,in an Eastern port,saw a young officer come 
off from a trial....and he TIoni, Jim....For that he had to invent character: 
descriptions,a plet(106).,..€ra¢e's system is probably the most harmonious ; the 
most beautiful of any in its graceful and economical forms. But it is art. And tı 
obtain those harmonies Croce has ignored certain matters of experience,and most 
notable,the gap between intuition and expression. Every professional artist 
knows this gap....Tolstoy tells us in his diary how he sat for a long time tryin: 
to express his feeling; but he could not find the right words....The passage 
from...knowledge of the real to expression of that knowledge in viable form is 
always precarious and difficult. It is,in short,a kind of translation,not from 
one language into another,but from one state of existence inte another....This 
gap,of course,is simply another representative of the mind-body gap,which all 
idealist philosophers and mechanists are so eager to get rid of: the first by 
abolishing the body and the second by abolishing the mind(108)....The child lose: 
the ability to see for itself,to receive the unique personal impression by the 
education which emphasizes the fact,measurements,analysis,the concept. Education 
is,and must be,almost entirely conceptual. And the concept is always-the enemy oi 
the intuition. It is said that when you give a child the name of a bird,it loses 
the bird. It never sees the bird again but only a sparrow,a thrush,a swan....For 
children want to learn,they are greedy to know....The attempt to preserve the in- 
tuition of the child,in any art,is therefore waste of time. It can be disastrous 
if it results only in the production of an imitative childishness,a self-consciot 
naivete which is more stultifying than any mere conventionalism. Yet Picasso has 
` said, "Give me the mind of a child"(111). Hes. isons 


Art as Wish-Fulfillment. Ta” 
Herbert Reads "It derives its energy,its irrationality’ and” myter 
from the id,which is to be regarded as the source of what we usually spir- 
ation. It ia given formal synthesis and unity by the ego; and finally it may be 
assimilated to those ideelogies or spiritual aspirations which are the peculiar 
creation ef the super-ego"(Art & SocietyPantheon Books,p.92)(118). 
SIGMUND FREUD,INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON PSYCHOANALYSISs Renunciation of pleasure 
has always baat very hard for man; he cannot accomplish it without some kind ef 
compensation. Accordingly he has evolved for himself a mental activity in which 
all thses relinquished sources of pleasure and abandoned paths of gratificatien 
are permitted to continue their existence,a form of existence in which they are 
free from the demands of reality....In phantasy,therefore,man can continue to en: 
-joy a freedom from the grip of the external world(127)....Introversion,a term 
inappropriately applied by Jung,describes the deflection of the libdo away from 
the possibilities of real satisfaction and its excessive accumulation upon phant- 
asies previously tolerated as harmless(128). 
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FREUD,COLLECTEN PAPERS,VOL.IV: The writer does the same as the child at play; he 
creates a world of phantasy which he takes very seriously....Language has percei- 
ved this relationship between children's play and poetic creation. It designates 
certain kinds of imaginative creation...as "plays"... When the human grows up 
and ceases to play...he builds castles in the air and creates what are called 
daydreams(130)....Happy people never make phantasies,onlv unsatisfied ones. Un- 
satisfied wishes are the driving power behind phatasies; every separate phantasy 
contains the fulfillment of a wish,and improves on unsatisfactory reality....Eitl 
—her they are ambitious wishes,serving to exalt the person creating them,or they 
are erotic(131)....His Majesty the Ego,the hero of all daydreams and all novels 
(133). 
C.G.JUNG,MOPERN MAN IN SEARCH OF A SOUL: "PSYCHOLOGY & LITERATURE": The so-call- 
ed "psychological novel" is by no merns as rewarding for the psycholegist as the 
literary-minded suppose....It has done its own work of psychological interpretat 
-ion,and the psychologist can at most criticize or enlarge upon this(141)....Mo- 
by Dick I consider the greatest American novel....An exciting narrative that is 
apparently quite devoid of psycholorical expositiion is just what interests the 
psychologist most of all....Psychological vs visionary creation. The psychologic- 
al mode deals with materials dram from the realm of human consciousness———for 
instance ,With the lessons of life,with emotional shocks,the experience of passioı 
and the crises of human destiny in general~—all of which go to make up the const 
-cious life of man(142)....It takes its materials from the vivid fereground of 
life....In the visionary mode of creation,the experience that furnishes the mate) 
-rial is no longer familiar. It is a strange something that derives its existence 
from the hinterland of man's mind—--that suggests the abyss of time separating u: 
from pre-human ages,or evokes s super-human world of contrasting light and dark- 
ness(145)....We find such visien in The Shepherd of Hermes,in Dante,in the secon 
i part of Faust,....in Spittler's Olympischer Fruhling,in the poetry of William 
Blake,in the Ipneretomachia of the monk Francesce Colonna,and in Jacob Boehme's 
philesophic and peetic stammerings. In a more restricted and specific way,the 
primordial experience furnishes material for Rider Haggard in the fiction-cycle 
„that turns upon She,and it does the same for Benpit chiefly in L'Atlantide,for 
Kubin in Die Andere Seite,for Meyrink in Das grune Gesicht...for Goetz in Das 
Reich ohne Raum,and for Barlach in Der tote Tag(144). By collective unconscious 
we mean a certain psychic disposition shaped by forces of heredity; from it cons 
-sciousness has developed. In the physical structure of the body we find traces 
of earlier stages of evolutien,and we may expect the human psyche also to cohf- 
orm in its make-up to the law of phylogeny....In eclipses of consciousness——-in 
dreams narcotic states and cases of insanity——there come to the surface psychic 
products or contents that show all the traits of primitve levels of psychic deve] 
-opment(149)....Francesco Colonna's book is cast in the form of a dream,and is 
the apotheosis of natural love taken as a human relation. The book was written ir 
1453. Rider:Hegrard...takes up this subject(150). 
CURISTOPHER CAUDWELL,ILLUSION & x REALITY(1937): The association of dream are pers< 
-onal and can only in understood od by ; reference to the dreamer's personal life.oos 
The flow of images in poetry is not "free" association as in dream. Poetic feel- 
ing is directed feeling-—feeling controlled by the social ego. Poetic associat- 
ions are social....Preams and poems are inconsistent among themselves. Each 
dream and each poem is a world of its own... Rhythm secures the heightening of 
physiological consciousness so as to shut out sensory perception of the environ- 
ment(154)....By introversion is not meant meerely aturning away:from immediate 
environment——that could be secured by sitting in a quiet study,without disturb- 
ance o get inversion is equally desirable for all kinds of thought.... Some peop] 
e 
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can "concentrate" on a difficult scientific book in conditions where others can- 
not. This kind of introversion does not therefore depend upon the order of words 
No one has suggested facilitating scientific writing by making it metrical....In 
introversion for scientific phantasy it is true that we turn away from immediate 
environment,yet none the less we turn towards those parts of external reality of 
which the words are symbols. Ordinarily we see,hovering behind language,the worl: 
of external reality it describes. But in poetry the thoughts are to be directed 
on to the feeling-tone of the words themselves....Hence the need for a physiolog 
-ical introversion,which is a turning-away not from the immediate environment of 
the reader but from the environment(or external reality) depicted in the poem. 
Hence peetry in its use of language continually distorts and denies the struct- 
ure of reality to exalt the structure of the self....Wordsworths "The tendency 


| of meter is to divest language,in a certain degree,of its reality,and thus te 


throw a sort of half—consciousness of of unsubstantial existence over the whole 
composition." Coleridge: "Meter is simply a stimulant of attention."...The novel 
blots out external reality by substituting a more or less mock reality which has 
sufficient "stuff" to stand between reader and reality. This means that in the ni 
-vel the emotional(155) associations attach not to the words but to the movin» 
current of mock reality symbolized by the words. That is why rhythm,"preciousn- 


\ ess",and style are alien to the novel....A "jeweled" style is a disadvantage to 
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| the hovel because it distracts the eye from the things and people to the words.. 
| «For example when someone exclaims "Brute!" we do not think of animals and then « 


of brutish qualities,but have a powerful subjective reaction suggesting cruelty 
and clumsiness». This is a poetic reaction to the word; the other is a story reaci 


-ion....In novel-writing the words are‘so arranged that all other pieces of reali 
-ity are excluded except the piece required,and the emotional association is te 


the result g, structure. Poetic writing is concerned with making the emotional a- 
ssociation either exclude or reinforce each other,without a prier reference to 
a coherent foce of reality; for example,in novel-writing,in the phrase the Ind- 


; ian Ocean" the word "ocean" has been restricted te a specific geographical ocean, 


which then has emotional associations for the reader. In peetry "the Indian sea" 
has a different meaning,for the emotional associations are,not te a particular 
sea but to the word "Indian" and the werd "sea", which affect each ether and bleni 
to produce a glowing cloudy "feeling" quite different from the novel-writer's 
phrase. Of course there may be stretches of poetic writing in a novel(e.g. in 
Proust,Malraux,Lawrence and Melville) or of novel-writing in poetry(the purely 
explanantery patches in Shakespeare's plays),but this does not affect the general 
characteristics(156)....What is called self-expression is really self-socialiiat- 
ion,the casting of my private experience in such a form that it will be incorper- 
ated in the social world of art and appear as an art-work....The world ef art wil 
be changed by the incursion of my art-work. That is the revolutionary aspect of n 
my role as artist. But also my consciousness will be changed because I have, 
through the medium of the art world,forced my life experience,new,dumb ,‚unförml- 
ated,to become censcious,to enter my conscious sphere. That is the adaptative asp 
-ect of my rele as artist....The item of private experience which is integrated 
must be (a) impertant,concerned with deep emotional drives,with the unchanging 
instincts which act as the main organizing force in the social ego which ages of 
art have built up,and (b) general,not(157) peculiar to the artist or one or two 
men....Condition (a) secures that great art...has something universal,something 
timeless and enduring....Condition (b) explains why contemporary art has a strik- 
ing and special meaning for us,why we find in even minor contemporary ÿoets some- 
thing vital and immediate not to be found in Homer,Dante,or Shakespeare....The 
art of any age can only express the general experiences of men in that age. Se 
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far from the artists's being a lone wolf,he is the normal man of that age-—inso« 
far as he is an artist. Of course normality in consciousness is as rare as normal 
-ity in vision(158)....Poetry speaks timelessly for one common "I" round which al 
experience is orientated....P,etry is a bundle of instinctive perspectives of rea 
-lity taken from one spot....We stand inside the mock werldtsfofhehnovel and surv 
-ey it; at the most we identify ourselves with the hero and look round with him 
at the "otherness" of his environment(159)....The genotype can be considered fro 
two aspects:...(a) Timeless,changeless,general in that on the whole the genotype 
is substantially constant in all societies and all men. There is a substratum of 
likeness....Poetry expresses this constant instinctive factor. (b) Yet beneath 
this likeness the genotypes,because they are bundles of kenes,reveal individual 
differences....The very technique of the novel makes it interested in the way 
characters strive to realize in existing society their individual differences(160 
....The classificatory sciences,of which mathematics is the queen and physics an 
important syhere,deal with space-like orderings which are independent of time.... 
The evolutionary sciences...are historical in their approach. They deal with real 
-ity as a process,as the emergence of new Qualities....And just as the technique 
of poetry demands an immediate concentration on the word,so the classificatory 
sciences,wubb as geometry and mathematics,demand an immediate concentration on tk 
symbol. The novel demands that we pass from the symbol to reality,and only then 
to the affective organization; biology demands that we go first to the concrete 
objects,and only then to their rational organisation....We can now understand mor 
clearly why poetry resembles dream in its technique(161)....A dream consistspf 
two layers. Obvious is the manifest content. We are walking by the seaside,a ship 
comes alongside,we step on it,and so on. This is the manifest content of the drea 
as we tell it at breakfast next morning to our bored family....Every dream-symbol 
is over-determined and has a multitude of different emotional significances(162) 
... This affective basis is the "reasoning" of the dream,and directs its course. 
It is the latent content. The manifest content is imagic phantasy,the latent con- 
tent is affective reality....Poetry,like dream,contains manifest and latent cont- 
ents. The manifest content can be roughly arrived at by paraphrasing the poem.It 
is the imagery or the "ideas". In a paraphrase the latent content,that is,the emo 
-tional content,has almost entirely vanished. It was contained,then,not in the ex 
-ternal reality symbolized by the words(for this has been preserved) but in the 
words themselves. The manifest content is the poetry interpreted "rationally".... 
It can be expressed in other ways and other languages. But:the latent content of 
peetry is in that particular form of wording,and in no other(163)....Poetry is a 
kind of inverted dreams Whereas in dream the real affects are partly suppressed 
and the blended images rise into the conscious,in poetry the associated images ar. 
partly suppressed and it és the blended affects that are present in the conscious 
-ness,in the form of affective organisation(164)....The technique of the poet con 
-sists in this,that not all the affects asseciated with a ny particular words 
rise up into the consciousness,but only those that are required....The affective 
coloring of one word takes reflected shadow and light from the colors of the oth- 
er words(165). 


Akt as Vivid Experience 
SOHN: DEVEY ,ARGokS EKVERIENGE(198#)4 Things are experienced but not in such a wa y 
that they are composed inte: an experience. There is distraction and dispersion; 
what we observe and what we think,what we desire and what we get,are at odds with 
each other....We start and then we stop,not because the experience has reached th 
end for the sake of which it was initiated but because of extraneous interruption 
or of inner lethargy....We have an experience when the material experienced runs 
its course to fulfillment. Then and then only is it integrated within and dem rea 
ter 
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in the general stream of experience from other experiences. A piece of work is 
finished in a way that is satisfactory; a problem receives its solution; a game : 
is played through; a situation,whether that of eating a meal,playing a game of 
chess,carrying on a conversation,or taking part in a poltical campaign,is so row 
-de out that its close is a consummation and not a cessation. Such an experience 
is a whole and carries with it its own individualizing quality and self-sufficier 
-cy. It is an experience....There is that meal in a Paris restaurant of which on: 
says "that Was an experience." It stands out as an enduring memorial of what foo 
may bee Then there is that storm one went through in crossing the Atlantic---the 
storm that seemed in its fury,as it was experienced,to sum up in itself all that 
a strom can be,complete in itself....In such experiences,every successive part 
flows freely,without seam and without unfilled blanks,into what ensues. At the st 
same time there is no sacrifice of the self-identity of the parts. À river,as 
distinct from a pond,flows. But its flow gives a definiteness and interest to its 
successive portions greater than(172) exist: sic. | in the homogeneous portions oi 
a pond(173)....A "conclusion" is no separate and independent thing; it is the 
consummation of a movement....Esthetic cannot be sharply marked off from intellec 
~ctual experience since the latter must bear an esthetic stamp to he itself comp- 
lete(174)....Experience is emotional but there are no separate éhiñgsrealled emo- 
tions in it....Emotion is the moving and cementing force. It selects what is con; 
-ruous and dyes what is selected with its color,thereby giving qualitative unity 
to materials externally disparate and dissimilar(177)....The word "esthetic" ref- 
ers to experience as appreciative,perceiving,and enjoying. It denotes the consum- 
er's rather than the producer's standpoint(181)....The artist embodies in himseli 
the attitude of the perceiver while he works....The process of art in production 
is related to the esthetic in perception organically---as the Lord God in creatic 
surveyed his work and found it geod. Until the artist is satisfied in perception 
with what he is doing,he continues shaping andreshaping(182)....The mere act of 
transcription is esthetically irrelevant save as it enters integrally into the fc 
formation of an experience moving to completeness. Even the composition conceivec 
in the head and,therefore,physically private,is public in its significant-cont- 
ent,since it is conceived with reference to execution in a product that is percey 
-tible and hence belongs to the common world.....Without external embodiment,an 
experienceremains incomplete(184),...In an intellectual experience,the conclusior 
has value on its own accounts...In a work of art there is no such single self-su- 
fficient denosit. The end,the terminus,is significant not by itself but as the 
integration of the parts... oIn every integral experience there is form because 
there is dynamic organization....There are inception,development,fulfillment(187) 
A N WHITEHEAD, SCIENCE & THE MODERN WORLD: Ultimate values were excluded. They wer 
-e politely bowed te,and then handed over to the clergy to be kept for Sundays 
(191)....Macaulay's criticism of Southey's Colloquies on Society was written in 
1830. Now Macaulay was a very favorable example of menliving at that date,or at 
any date. He had genius; he was kind-hearted,honorable,and a reformer. "Mr Southe 
-ey has found out a way he tells us,in which the effects of manufacturers and 
agriculture may be compared. And what is this way? To stand eh a hill,to look at 
a cottage and a factory,and to see which is the prettier." Southey seems to have 
said many silly things in his book; but,so far as this extract is concerned,he co 
could make a good case for himself(192). 

Can "Art" be Defined? 
Wittgenstein: "An expression has meaning only in the stream of life' (Norman Mal- 
colm,Ludwig Wittgenstein: A Memoir,p.93). "The meaning is the use"(194). 
LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN, PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS: 66. Consider for example the 
proceedings that we call "games". I mean board games,card games,ball games,0lympi 
c games,and so on. What is common to them all?...Look and see whether there is 
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anything common to all.--~ior if you look at them vou wili not see something 
that is common to all,but similarities,relationships,and a whole series of them 
at that....Are they all "amusing"? Compare chess with noushts and crosses. Or is 
there always Winning and losing,or competition between players? Think of patien- 
ce. In aball games there is winning and losing; but when a child throws his ball 
at the wall and catches it again,this feature has disappeared(195)....And the 
result of this examination is: we see a complicated network of similarities over 
-lapping and criss—crossing...-67. I can think of no better expression to charac 
-terize these similarities than "family resembalnces"; for the various resembl-, 
ances between members of a family: kuild,fertures,color of eyes,gait,temperament 
etc.etc, overlap and criss-cross in the same way.---An I shall say: %games" for 
a family....69. How should we explain to someone what a game is? I imagine that 
we should describe games to him,and we might add: "This and similar things are 
calledi'games'!" „..We can draw a boundary---for a special purpose. Does it take 
that to make the concept usable? Not at all! (Except for that special purpose.) 
(196)....71. One might say that the concept "game" is a concept with blurred ede 
ges(197). 
MORRIS WEITZ,"THE ROLE OF THEORY IN ESTHETICS": Art,as the logic of the concept 
shows,has no set of necessary and sufficient properties,hence a theory of it is 
logically impossible and not merely factually difficult(201)....Esthetic theory 
is a logically vain attempt to define what cannot be defined,to state the necess 
-ary and sufficient properties of that which has no necessary and sufficient pro 
-perties,to conceive the concept of art as closed when its very use reveals and 
demands its openness(203)....1f we actually look and see what it is that we call 
Nart",we will also find no common properties-—only strands of similarities....A 
concept is open if its conditions of application are emendable and corrigible; 
that is,if a situation or case can be imagined or secured which would call for s 
some sort of decisionpn our part to extend the use of the concept to cover this, 
or close the concept and invent a new one to deal with the new case and its new 
property. If necessary and sufficient conditions for the aprlication of a concep 
can be stated,the concept is a closed one. Put this can happen only in logic or 
mathematics where concepts are constructed and completely defined(204).... Is 
U.S.A.,or Finnegan's Wake,or To the Lighthouse a novel?....It is like recognized 
novels,A,B,Cyeegin Some respects but not like them in others. But then neither 
were B and C like A in some respects when it was decided to extend the concept 
applied to A to B and C....New art forms,new movements will emerge,which will 
demand decisions on the part of those interested as to whether the concept shoul 
be extended or not(205)....Consider the difference between " tragedy" and "(ex- 
tant) Greek tragedy." The firdt is open and must remain so to allow for the poss 
-ibility of new conditions... ..The second is closed....Aristotle's definition, 
false as it is as a theory of all the plays of Aeschylus,Sophocles,and Furipides 
since it does not cover some of them,can be interpreted as a real(albeit inoorré 
rect) definition of this closed concept; although it can also be,as it unfortuna 
-tely has been,conceived as a purported real definition of "tragedy",in which 
case it suffers from the logical mistake...of trying to squeeze what is an open 
concept into an honorific formula for a closed concept(206). 

The "Body" of the Work. e 
Croce quite agrees with Whitman: "All architecture is what you do to it when you 
look upon it./(Pid you think it was in the white or gray stone? or the lines of 
the arches and cornices? )/All music is what awakens from you when you are remind 
-ded by the instruments,/It is not the violins and the cornets"etc.(211). Croce! 
view has been explicitly developed by Colligwood and Sartre(212). 
MARGARET MACDONALDE "ART & IMAGINATION" IN ‘PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCI$ 
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SOCIETY(1953) 3 For Shakespeare,it is the poet,not the painter,sculptor or music- 
ian,who is,like the lunatic and the lover "of Imagination all compact." Bacon... 
allotted Poesy,not art in general,to Imagination. He thus suggests either that 
poetry is the sole art or that other arts do not use imagination(214)....It is 
also much more natural to speak of an "imaginative writer" than of an "imaginati- 
ve painter" or an "imaginative composer" X..Examples of the wider doctrine which 
does define all works of art as wreks of imagination are the theories of R.G. 
Collingwood,J.-P.Sartre(The Psychology of Ima ination,Conclusion,Sect.2),both in- 
fluenced by Croce....0ne reason given for this is that although a work cannot be 
communicated to others without a physical vehicle it can be imagined,and thus in- 
ternally produced,by an artist who did not choose to manifest it externally.... 
There may,indded,be good evidence to show that an artist had contemplated and ev- 
en thought out a work which he never committed te werd,seund,paint or other mater 
-ial. He may have described the work in a letter,diary or orally. But I doubt if 
an ordinary person would unhesitatingly assert that he had thereby preduced the 
work. If the work were of one of the plastic arts I think this would certainly be 
denied. For it seems absurd to say of someone that he had painted a picture er 
carved a statue without the use of tools or materials(215)....But while no one wc 
would say that a picture which had not been painted however clearly a painter hac 
imagined or even described it,had existed and been lost one might hesitate to 
deny that a poem er a song had existed because it was known only to its author 
and had never been spoken or sung aloudeo..An imaginary picture is not a picture 
and is of an entirely different logical type because the work of producing pictu 
-re cannot be done or,at least,completed without physical labor. But the desk ef 
making up a poem er story or composing a tune may sometimes be over before thes 
-e are spoken,sung or written down. Moreover,there seems to be mo substantial dif 
-ference between what is imagined and what is uttered,heard,written,and read...» 
Of one whe had never produced a public work it would be absurd to ask whether he 
might be a silent rival to all known artists. One who never exhibits his artistic 
skill is not a very "pure" artist but a fraud....Works of art are,primarily,pub- 
lic,perceptual objects made by someone using technical skill(216)....If asked te 
count thenumber of objects in a room one would include the Ming jar and the Turn- 
er as well as the rest. These works are enduring,particular objects each with its 
spatio-temporal position. They are,moreover,distinguished,as originals,from all 
replicas or copiesoo..In a fairly straightforward sense one "sees" now the same 
picture or statue as the artist painted or modelled. The situation is less simple 
for literary and musical works of art....0ne weuld probably include in the collec 
-tion of the objects in the room the books in the bookcase and the scores on the 
music stand....No author or composer directly preduces a printed volume....Thougt 
he might produce a pile of written or typewritten ms and this might be referred 
to as the werk,it would also,and perhaps morecorrectly,be called the etxt or sco- 
re of the work. More correctly,because written or printed texts and scores are 
not necessary to the existence of literature and music. The primary form of such 
works is vocal and their survival formerly depended entirely upon memory and eral 
transmission. Spoken narratives,recitations,songs are not,however,physical object 
They are rather physical events which bewin,continue,and then cease to exist. © 
They are more like flashes of lightning and showers of rain than rocks and plan- 
ets. But such events are public to all observers while they last. So are literary 
and musical performances(217)....The poem or symphony outlives its competiters if 
at some time or place there is,or could be,a physical presentation of it . Such 
occurrences are not copies,replicas or reproductions of an original. A perform- 
ance of Hamlet now is not a reproduction of the first eriiany other production. 
Nor is it a copy of the text....Nor are these performances many but related to 
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a single source as the etching to its incised plate. Yet they are each end:eël 
manifestations of "the same work". Thus works of literature and music lack the d 
definite spatio-temporal position of most works of the plastic arts. They exist 
wherever and whenever they are physically manifested. One cannot sensibly ask 
for the whereabouts of Shakespeare's plays and Beethoven's symphonies as one can 
for that of the Mona Lisa and St Paul's Cathedral....The relation between a perf 
-ormance of Hamlet and Shakespeare's play may seem,superficially,to resemble tha 
between the color of this paper and "whiteness". The paper with its color may be 
destroyed,but not whiteness; the performance ends but Hamlet remains... But it 
would be nonsense to talk of a performance of the play as an "instance" of Hamle 
as the color of this paper is an instance of whiteness. Universals are qualities 
and relations. Hamlet does not characterize the performances of the play nor do- 
es it relate any objects....The comparison with the type-token distinction in 
the use of "word" is less misleading....For the sense of "the" in which there is 
only ene word THE in the English language---the type word---does not characteriz 
-e the token "the" which has just been printed,as does,for example,blackness. 
Buétthe function of this,and every similar token,is to present the type-word(218 
s.. ¿Perhaps the chief difference between "work of art" in this sense and "word" 
is that individual presentations of a work of art may have their own independent 
artistic value,while token-words do not fulfill independent grammatical and styl 
-istic functions. The performance of a great actor or violinist may be a work of 
ert in its own right,apart from being yet another version of Hamlet or the 
Brahms Concerte,for acting and musical execution are also arts(219)....A writer 
inherits his native language as the independent,public system of words and mean- 
ings of the society into which he is born....If he is a good writer he may sligh 
-tly modify the system....Not even the greatest literary genius creates an entir 
-ely new language....His labor is "the intolerable wrestle/With words and meani- 
ings"{T.S.Eliot,The Four Quartets: "East Coker",sect.2) which are public,not 
private,and where,"Words strain/Crack and sometimes break,under the burden,/Unde: 
the tension,slip,slide,perish,/Decay with imprecision,will not stay in place,/Wi 
Will not stay still"(Ib.,"Burnt Norton",sect.5)(220)....Literary compostion is a 
construction from the words of an established language....But if all that happen 
is the passage of a series of private images,feelings,or symbols,this is not > 
literary composition nor its result a work of art(221))Cf. Stephen C. Pepper ,The 
Basis of Criticism in the Arts,pp.150 ffe; Re Edgley: "The Object of Literary _ 
Criticism" imnEssays in Criticism,July 1964: "Though a poem may exist objective- 
ly,as a chair does,it cannot exist objectively in the same way that a chair does 
The print on the page,having physical characteristics,exists in the same way 
that a chair does....But the words on the page,though printed on the page,are 
not the print on the page. For example,the mark *king' is not the word ‘king’. 
By printing a different mark in a different place,...I can print the same word 
‘king's; not a similar word,but the same word. The same word can also he spoken,i 
e. produced by making sounds with utterly different characteristics from the vis 
-ible print....A poem is not a concrete physical object(222)....Two readers can 
have different interpretations of the same poem,so that the identity of a poem 
in this sense is the identity of the words on the page,not of the meaning,or pes: 
-sible meanings,of those words....Beliefs and ideas are the sorts of things that 
cannot exist outside people's minds; and thus your beliefs and ideas are necessa) 
-rily different from mine in the sense that yours are in your mind and mine are 
in my mind. But we all lmow too...that this does not logically prevent us from 
having the same beliefs and ideas. We bot';e.g.,have e same belief that Dicknes 
was a novelist,and my idea of what a novelist is may/the same as yours. This is 
why property in beliefs and ideas is so unlike property in physical belongings: 
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if I steal your pen I deprive you of the pen; if I steal your ideas,you have then 
still....Thus,though my understanding of a poem is something in my mind,and is 
in this way different from your understanding,...what I understand...can be the 
same as what you understand,even if we have different copies of the poem(223).... 
A poem exists as long as there is some physical or mental record of it....If 
someone remebers a poem,...that is enough(224),even in the absence of written or 
printed copies,to ensure its existence. Thus the view that a poem must exist "obj 
~ectively",that is,outside people's minds,is not only unnecessary but false(225). 
...The assertion that a poem is initself(objectively) amusing is logically indep- 
endent of(neither implies nor is implied by) the assertion that the poem amuses 
me or anyone else. But the objective-subjective contrast here is not to be confus 
-ed with the phyiscal-mental, contrast. The distinction required is the distinct- 
ion between evaluative and dscriptive(226)....Both "objective" and " subjective" 
are applicable to mental items...To describe somebody's judgment(point of view, 
attitude,etc.) as objective is not to say that it "exists objectively",outside 
people's minds(227)....One of Knights! chief targets in his essay on Shakespeare 
criticism is the naive tendenoy to treat plot and character as abstractions,in 
isolation from the play itself,i.e. as existing independemtly of the words on the 
page of the play,in the way that real people and incidents(2299 exist independent 
-ly of reports about them....This tendency might be called naive naturalism or 
irrelevant realism(230)....The material of creative art can be ideas; what makes 
a piece of writing a work ef art is not simply its effective exploitation of the 
medium peculiar to it,ice. language....In a novel the narrative lement may have 
literary qualities. In a play it cannot have because this element is something 
unwritten,namely the action of the play,the plet..0f course,the plot is determ- 
ined almost entirely by the words of the dialogue; but it dees not follow that the 
qualities of the plot are necessarily qualities of the dialogue,i.e. literary qua 
-lities(231)]. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET,THREE LECTURES ON AESTHETIC: Why do artists make different patt 
-erns,or treat the same pattern differently,in wood-carving,say,and clay-modellin 
and wrought-iron work?....You cannot make the same things in clay as you can in 
wrought-iron,except by a tour de force. The feeling of the work i8,I suppose, 
altogether different. The mtal challenges you,coaxes you,as William Morris said o 
of the molten glass,to do a particular kind of thing with it,where its tenacity 
and ductility make themselves felt(222)%...The feeling for the medium,the sense o 
of what can rightly be done in it only or better than in anything else,and the 
charm and fascination of doing it se—-these,I take it,are the real clue to the f 
fundamental question of esthetics,which is "how feeling and its bedy are created 
adequate to one another"(223)....To make poetry in different languages,for exam- 
ple,in French and German,is as different a task as to make decorative work in cle 
clay and iren....And it is only an illusion to suppose that because you have sign 
-ificant pentenees in poetry,therefore you are dealing with meanings which remain 
the same outisde the poem,any more than a tree or a person whom you think you rec 
“eghise in a picture,is,as you know them at home so to speak,the tree or the 
person of the picture. Poetry no mere keeps its meaning when turned inte corres- 
ponding prose,than a picture or a sonata keeps its meaning in the little analyses 
they print in the catalogues or programs(224)....Here,we are obliged to part comf 
-any,with some regret,from Benedetto Croce(225)....This is false idealism. The 
bodily thing adds immensely to the mere idea and fancy,in wealth of oualities and 
Bee bp 

Expressiveness 
SUS NNE K. LANGER, PROBLEMS OF ART(1957): Expressiveness...is th game in all art 
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works of any kind. What is created is not the same in any two distinct arts...but 
the principle of creation is the same(249)....In any department stère you will 
find a wide choice of lampshades,mostly monstrosities....You select the least eff 
-ensive one,...but realize that the color,say violet,will not fit into your room; 
so you look about for anether shade of the same shape but a different coler....In 
recognizing this same shape in another object,possibly of another material as 
well as another color,you have quite naturally and easily abstracted the concept 
of this shape from your actual impression of the first lampshade. Presently it 
may occur to you that this shade is too big for your lamp; you ask whether they h 
have this same shade(meaning another one of this shape) in a smaller size. The 
clerk understands you. But what is the same i ig violet shade and the little 
green ene? Nothing but the interelations among! their respective various dimens— 
ions. They are not the same even in their spatial properties...but their shapes a 
are congruent...and exemplify the same form....Consider the similarity of your 
tow hands....They are not alike at all. But their shapes are exact opposites.... 
They exemplify the same form with a principle of reversal understood....We can al 
` abstract(250) the common element in the teo respective trips,which is called the 
route. With a return ticket we may return only by the same route. The same princ- 
iple relates a meld to the form of the thing that is cast in it,and establishes 
their formal correspondence....Think of the momentary efflorescence of a bursting 
rocket,the mushroom cloud of an atomic bomb,the funnel of water or dust screwing 
upward in a whirlwind. The instant the motion stops,or even slows beyond a certai: 
degree,those shapes collapse and the apnarent "thing" disappears. They are not sh 
shapes of things at all,but forms of motions,or dynamic forms. Some dynamic forms 
...have more permanent manifestations....A waterfall seems to hang from the cliff, 
waving streamers of foam. Actually,of course,nothing stays there in mid-air; the 
water is always passing; but there is more and more water taking the same paths, 
so we have a lasting shape made and maintained by its passage....A quiet river, 
too,has dynamic form; if it stepped flowing it would either go dry or become a 
lake....When a river ceases to flow...,there remains thr river bed,sometimes cut 
deeply in solid stene. That bed is shaped by the flew,and records as graven lines 
the currents that have ceased to exist. Its shape is static,but it expresses the 
dynemic form of the river. Again,we have two congruent ferms,like a cast and its 
mold,but this time the congruence is more remarkable becauseit holds between a 
dynamic form and a static one....The congruence of two given perceptibké forms is 
not always evident upon simple inspection. The common logical form may become appt 
-rent only when you know the principle whereby to relate them,as you compare the 
shapes of your hands not by direct correspondence,but by correspondence of opposi- 
te parts(251)....The logicel form itself is not another thing,but...an abstractab 
=le concept....Most people perceive intuitively...the shape of the hollow inside 
a Wooden shoe from the shape of a human foot,without any abstract study of topolo- 
gy» But the first time they see a map in the Mercater projection-—--with parallel 
lines of longitude,not meeting at the poles-—-they find it hard to believe that 
this corresponds logically to the circular map....The visible shapes of the conti- 
nents are different on the two maps,and it takes abstarct thinking to match up the 
two different representations of the same earth....The geographical relationships 
are not copied by either map,but expressed,n nd expressed equally well by both.... 
We cannot see the earth as an object. We let a map or a little glebe expresse the 
relationships of places on earth,and think about the earth by means of it. The 
understanding of one thing through another...is so natural that we often have dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing the symbolic expressive form from what it conveys. The 
symbol seems to be the thing itself,or contain it,or be contained in it....The 
most astounding and developed symbolic device humanity has evolved is language(252 
eeeeWhatever rejects projection into the discursive form of language is hard te 
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hold in cpnception,and perhaps impossible to communicate....0ur knowledge is con 
-siderably wider than our discourse. Even in the use of language,if we want to u: 
name something(253) that is too new to have a name,or want to express a relation 
-ship for which there is no verb or other connective word,we resort to metaphor 
eeeeThe principle of metaphor is simply the principle of daying one thing and me: 
-aning another,and expecting to be understood to mean the other. A metaphor is 
not language,it is an idea expressed by language,an idea that in its turn funct- 
ions as ymbol to express something....Self-expression does notrequire composit 
-ion and lucidity; a screaming baby gives his feeling far more release than any 
musician(254),but we don't go inte a concert hall to hear a baby scream; in fact 
if that baby is brought in we are likely to go out. We don't want self-express- 
ion. A work of art presents feeling(in the broad sense...as everything that can 
be felt) for our contemplation,making it visible or audible or in some way perc- 
eivable through a symbol,net inferable from a symptom....We may abstract a shape 
from an ebject that has this shape,by disregarding color,weight and texture,even 
size; but to the total effect that is an artistic form,the color matters,the thi 
-ckness of linesmatters,and''the appearance of texture and weight. A given triang 
' =le is the same in any position,but to an artistic form its location,balance, and 
surroundings are not indèfferent(255)....Who could say how much of a natural org 
-anism's life is in the lungs,how much in the legs,or how much more life would bi 
added to us if we were given a lively tail to wave. Actual life is an indivisib- 
le phenomenon. The Art Symbol is a single symbel,and its import is not compound- 
ed of partial symbolic values....What shall we make of the fact that many artist: 
incorporate symbols in their works?....Symbols in art connote holiness,or sin,er 
rebirth,etc. These meanings enter into the work of art as elements,creating and ı 
articulating its organic form, just as its subject-matter...enter isic./into its 
construction...eTheir meanings are not part of its import (256), but elements in 
the form that has import....They function in the normal manner of symbols: they 
mean something beyond what they present..in themselves. It makes sense to ask a 
what a Hound Of Heaven may stand for...,though in a poem where symbols are perfet 
-ctly used it is usually unnecessary. Whether the inter pretation has to be carr: 
-ied out or is skipped in the reception of the total poetic image depends largelı 
on the reader....The use of symbols in art is,in fine,a principle of construct- 
ion-——a device....There is a difference,often missed by theorists,between phenpe: 
iples of construction and principles of art. The principles of art are fews the 
creation of what might be termed "an apparition"...,the achievement of organic 
unity...,the articulation of feeling. These principles of art are wholly exempli 
-fied in every work that merits the name of "art" at all,even though it be not 
great or in the current sense "original"....Principles of construction,on the etl 
-er hand,are very many; the most important have furnished our basic devices,and 
given rise to the Great Traditions of art....They are exemplified in thousands oj 
works; yet they are not indispensable. Painting can eschew representation music 
can be atenal,poetry can be poetry without any metrical ,scaffold. The excited re- 
cognition and exploitation of a new constructive device...is an artistic revolut: 
-ioneo..In that excitement it is natural for the young---the young spirits,I 
mean,who not necessarily the people of military or marriageable age——to feel thi 
that they are the generation that has discovered,at last,the principles of art... 
They are mistaken,of course; but what of it? So were their predecessors(257)—- 
the Italian Camerata,the English kake Poets....Symbols occurring in art in symb- 
ols in the usual sense,though of all degrees of complexity....They have meanings. 
in the full sense that any semanticist would accept. And these meanings,as well : 
as the images that convey them,enter into the wrok of art as elements in its com] 
-positionc...The art symbol,on the other hand,is expressive form....It does net 
convey something beyond itself....What it does have is import....Its import is 
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seen in it; net,like the meaning ofa genuine symbol,by means of it but separable 
from the sign(258). 

RUDOLF ARNHEIM,ART & VISUAL PERCEPTION (1954) In his essay on vision Berkeley 
speaks about the way in which the observer sees shame or anger in the looks of a 
man. Parwin,in his book on the expression of emotions,devotes a few pages to the 
same problem(260)....The characteristic feature of traditional theorizing...is 

t he belief that the expression of an object is not inherent in the visual patter: 
itself. What we see rpovides only clues for whatever knowledge and feelings we 
mey mobilize from memory and project upon the object. The visual pattern has as 
little to do with the expression we confer upon it as werds have to do with the 
content they transmit. The letters "pain" mean suffering in English and bread in 
French....Gestait psychologists,particularly Wertheimer asserted thattthbepercept 
-ion of expression is much too immediate and compelling to be explainable merely 
as a product of learning. When we watch a dancer,the sadness or happiness of the 
mood seems to be directly inherent in the movements themselves....In the represen 
-tation of sadness the movement is slow and confined to a narrew range(261)....In 
fact,expression can be described as the primary content of vision....The face of 
a person is morereadily perceived and remembered as being alert,tense,concentrat- 
ed rather than as being triangularly shaped,having slanted eyebrews,straight lips 
and so on. The profile of a mountain is soft or threateningly harsh(262)....Expre- 
-ssion is an inherent charactristic of perceptual patterns. The comparison of an 
object's expression with a human state of mind(empathy or pathetic fallacy) is a 
secondary process. A weeping willow does not look sad because it looks like a sad 
person. It is more adequate to say that since the shape,direction and flexibility 
of willow branches convey the expression of passive hanging,a comparison with the 
structurally similar state of mind and bedy that we call sadness imposes itself 
secondarily(265). 
Like the musical estheticiansFérm 
Like the musical estheticians Hanslick and Gurney,Bell and Fry insist upon the 
"isolated" character of exthetic experience anddworks of art. Fry: " In proport- 
ion as art becomes purer,the number of people to whom it appeals gets less. It 
cuts outall the romantic overtones of life which are the usual bait by which men 
are induced to accept a work of arte It appeals only to the esthetic sensibility, 
and that in most men is comparartively weak"(Vision and Design,p318})(303). Much 
has been written in recent years by the so-called "new critics" about "the heresy 
of paraphrase" etc.,but it seems to me that all that is valuable in their general 
theory,apart from their very acute criticism of particular works,has been stated 
by A.C.Bradley(303). 
ROGER FRY: "THE ARTIST & PSYCHOANALYSIS"(IN THETHOGARTH ESSAYS 1924): No one who 
has a real understanding of the art of painting attaches any importance to what 
we call the subject of a picture---(307) what is represented. To one who feels the 
language of pictorial form all depends on how it is presented,nething on what(308' 
A. Co BRADLEY: "POETRY FOR POETRY'S SAKE"(IN OXFORD LECTURES ON POETRY ,1904)s The 
formula says,as Î understand it,these things. First,this experäence is an end in 
itself,...hagan intrinsic value. Next,its poetic value is this intrinsic worth 
alone. Poetry may have also an ulterior value as a means to culture or religion... 
So much the betters let it be valued for these reasons too. But its ulterior wort! 
neither is nor can directly determine its poetic worth as a satisfying imaginat- 
ive experiences and thisis to be judged entirely from within. And to these two pox 
-itions the formula would add,though not of necessity,a third. The consideration 
of ulterior ends...tends to lower poetic value...because it tends to change the 
nature of poetry by taking it out of its own atmosphere. For its nature is to be 

WA à part,nor yet a copy,of the real world...,but to be a world by itself ,independent 


omplete ,autonomous8...The forrula only tells us that we must not place in antithe 
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poetry and human good,for poetry isnone kind of human good; and that we must not 
determine the intrinsic value of this kind of good by reference to another. If 
we dowe shall find ourselves maintaining what we did not expect. If poetic val- 
ue...lies in the mitigation of the passions,the Odes of Sappho will win but litt, 
-le praise: if in instruction,Armstrong's Art of Preserving Health should win 
much....There is plenty of connection between life and poetry,but it is,so to 
say,a connection underground(310)...."The what is poetically indifferent: it is 
the how that counts"...: something like this might be quoted,for example,from 
Professor Saintsbury,Schiller,Goethe himself(311)....The general reader——a bein; 
so general that I may say whathinwill of him-—is outraged....Let us take "subj- 
ect"in one particular sense...that which we have in view when,looking at the tit 
-le of an unread poem,we say that the poet has chosen this or that for his subj- 
ect....The subject of Paradise Lost would be the story of the Fall as that story 
exists in the general imagination of a Bibl--reading people. The subject of Shel: 
-ey's stanzas To à Skylark would be the ideas which arise in the mind of an educ 
-ated person when,without knowing the poem,he hears the word Mskylark"....Now th 
subject,in this SER le not,as such,inside the poem,but outside it, The cont 
-ents of the stanzas To a Skylark are not the ideas suggested by the word "skyla: 
-ark" to the average man; they belong to Shelley just as much as the language 
does. The subject,therefore,is not the matter of the poem at all; and its opposi 
-te is not the form of the poem,but the whole poem(312)....This being so,it is 
surely obvious that the poetic value cannot lie in the subject,but lies entirely 
in its opposite,the poem. How can the subject determine the value when ‘fone and tl 
the same subject poems may be written of all degrees of merit and demerit; or 
when aperfect poem may be composed on a subject so slight as a pet sparrow(Catu- 
llus),and,if Macaulay may be trusted,a nearly worthless poem on a subject se stu 
-pendous as the omnipresence of the Deity(Robert Montgomery)? The "formalist" is 
here perfectly right....Again,it is surely true that we cannot determine before- 
hand what subjects are fit for Art(313)A..But the "formalist" goes too far if hi 
maintains that the subject is indifferent and that all subjects are the same to 
poetry. And he does not prove his point by observing that a good peem might be 
written on a pin's head,and a bad one on the Fall of Man. The truth shows that 
the subject settles. nothing, but not that it counts for nothing. The Fall of Man 
offers opportunities of poetic effects wider in range and morepenetrating in app 
-eal....Such a subject,as it exists in the general imagination,has some esthetic 
value before the poet touches it. It is,as you may choose to call it,an inchoate 
poem or the debris of a poem..../If ia bad poet would make a bad poem ef it,then 
we would say he was unworthy of the subject. A nd we should not say this if he w 
wrote a bad poem on a pin's head. Conversely,a good poem on a pin's head would 
almost certainly transform its subject far mere than a good poem on £he Fall ef 
Man....Substance is within the poem,and its opposite,form,is also within the 
poems...The extreme formalist lays his whole weight on the form because he think: 
its eppesite is the mere subject. The general(314) reader is angry,but makes the 
same mistake,and gives to the subject praises that rightly belong to the subst- 
ance( or content)....A good critic like Saintsbury has fallen into this confus- 
ionoe..They imply that there are in poem two parts,facters,or components,a subst 
-ance and a form; and that you can conceive them distinctly and separately,se 
that when you are speaking of the one you are not speaking of the other. @therwi: 
how can you ask the question,In which of them does the value lie?...When you are 
reading a poem...,do you ...apprehend and enjoy as one thing a certain meaning oı 
substance,and as another thing certain articulate sounds,and do you somehow comp« 
-ound the two? (315) Surely you do not,any more than you apprehend apart,when you 
see someone smile,those lines in the face which express a feeling,and the feeling 
that the lines Pe in poetry the meaning and the sounds are one: there is, 
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if I may put it so,a resonant meanimg,or a meaning resonance.....And in like mam 
-ner when you are really reading Hamlet,the action and the characters are net 
something which you conceive apart from the werds; you apprehend them from peint 
to point in the words,and the words as expressions of them. Afterwards,no doubt, 
when you are out of the peetic experience but remember it,you may by analysis 
decompose this unity,and attend to a substance moreor less iwébasédgand a form 
more or less isolated. But these( things’ are! in your analytic head,not in the 
poem,which is poetic experience(316)....The true critic in speaking of these 
apart does not really think of them apart; the whole,the poetic experience,of 
which they are but aspects,is always in his mind(317)....In true poetry it is,in 
strictness,impossible to express the meaning in any but its own words,or to chan 
-ge the words without changing the meaning(318)....People say,for instance, "ste 
-ed" and "horse" have the same meaning; and in bad poetry they have,but not in 
poetry that is poetry.""Bring forth the horse!* The horse was brought:/In truth 
he was a noble steed!" (Mazeppa). If the two words mean the same here, transpose 
them: "'Bring forth the steed!' The steed was brought:/In truth he was a noble 
horse!" and ask again if they mean the same. Or let me take a line certainly ver 
free from “poetic diction": "To be or not to be,that is the question." You may 
say that this means the same as "What is just now occupying my attention is the 
comparative disadvantages of continuing to live or putting an end to myself."... 
Hamlet was well able to "unpack his heart with words," but he will not unpack it 
with our paraphrases....If I take the famous line which describes how the souls 
of the dead stood waiting by the river,implering a passage from Charon: Tendeb- 
antque manus ripae ulterioris amore(Aeneid,VI,314),and if I translate it,"and 
were stretching forth their hands in longing for the further bank," the charm of 
the original has fled....I have also changed the meaning of the line. What that 
meanign is I cannot say: Virgil has said it....The translation conveys a far les 
vivid picture of the outstretched hands and of their remaing outstretched,and a 
far less poignant sense of the distance of the shore and the longing of the souli 
(819)....The music is then the music of the meaning,and the two are one. However 
fond of versification you might be,you would tire very soon of reading verses in 
Chinese; and before Jeng of reading Virgil and Dante if you were ignorant of 
their languages9a@)....Saintsbury is deceiving himself when he speaks of "the 
articulate music" of poetry "quite independent of the meaning" (320). 

Form and Function 
The great prophet in the revival of fünctionalism was Horatio Greenough(1805-52) 
who practised in Florence the art of sculpture for 22 years. Then he returned an 
surprised the people of Boston by praising the clipper-ship as a work of arts 
"There is something I should not be ashamed to show Phidias!" In ship—building 
the form is determined by the function the adaptation to wind and wave results 
in harmony and grace. Se should it be in architecture(347): " Let us begin from 
the heart as a nucleus,and work outward",achieving "the external expression of t 
the inward functions of the building",and stripping away allrsenñéngless ,inorgan 
-ic decoration. "So the American builder by a truly philosophic investigation of 
ancient art will learn of the Greeks to be American...I contend for Greek princi: 
-ples,not Greek things....The men who have reduced locomotion to its simplest 
elements,in the trotting wagon and the yacht America,are nearer to Athens at 
this moment than they who would bend the Greek temple to every use....If we comp 
-are the form of a newly invented machine with the perfected type of the same in 
-strument,we observeyas we trace it through the phases of improvement,how weight 
is shaken off where strength is less needed,how functions are made to approach w 
without impeding each other,how straight becomes curved,and the curve is straigh 
-tened,till the straggling and cumbersome machine becomes the compacy,ef fective, 
and beautiful engine." In his Technics and Civilization(1934),Lewis Mumford 
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the machine civilization into 3 successive but overlapping a nd Intervereiro g 
phases: eotechnic(water-and-wood complex),Baleotechnic (coal-and-iron complex), 
and neotechnic(electric-and-iron complex). Each phase has the most profound socit 
-al ramifications(348). A new phase,the biotechnic,will begins: "Life,which has 
always paid the fiddler,now begins to call the tune"(349) 

HORATIO GREENOUGA,BEMORTAL(1853) : If there be any principle of structure more 
plainly inculeated in the works of the Creator than all others,it is the princ- 
iple of unflinching adaptation of forms to functions. I believe that colors also 
e..are not less organic in relation to the forms they invest than are those form: 
themselves(349)....In art,as in nature,the soul,the purpose of a work will never 
fail to be proclaimed in that work in proportion to the subordination of the 
parts to the whole,of the whole to the function. If yeu trace the ship through 
its various stages of improvement,from the dugout canoe and the old galley to the 
latest type of the sloop-of-war,you will remark that every davance in performance 
has been an advance in expression,in grace,in beauty,or grandeur,according to the 
functions of the craft....The old chairs were formidable by their weight,puzzled 
you by their carving,and often contained too much else to contain convenience amc 
comfort....The swan,the goose,the duck,when they walk toward the water are awk- 
ward,when they hasten toward it are ludicrous. Their feet are paddles...3 they 
paddle on land,er as we day waddle» It is only when their bredts are launched 
into the pond that their necks assume the expression of ease and grace(351).... 
When I gaze upon the stately and beautiful Parthenon,I do not wonder at the greec 
-iness of the moderns to appropriate it. I do wonder àt the obtuseness which alle 
-wed them te persevere in trying to make it work in the tewns. It seems like the 
enthusiasm of him whe should squander much money to transfer an Arabian stallion 
from his desert home,that,as a blindfolded gelding,he might turn his mill(352)... 
The redundant must.be..pared down,the superfluous dropped, the(353) necessary its- 
elf réduced to its simplest expression....(354). 

LEWIS MUMFORD, TECHNICS & CIVILIZATION: Consciously to assimilate the machine is 
one means of reducing its omnipotence (354)....Just as science underlined the res 
-pect for fact,so technics emphasized the importance of functions in this domain, 
as Emerson pointed eut,the beautiful rests on the foundations of the necessary... 
The machine was a direct expression of its own functions: the first cannen,the 
first crossbews,the first steam engines were all nakedly built for actien(355)... 
The second stage in machine design Was a compromise. The object was divided into 
two parts. One of them was to be precisely designed for mechanical efficiency. T} 
The other was to be designed for looks. While the utilitarian claimed the workin; 
parts of the structure the esthe{was permitted slightly to modify the surfaces 
with his unimportant patterns(356)....Expressien through the machine implies the- 
recognitien of relatively new esthetic terms: precision,calculation,flawlessness, 
simplicity,econemy....Success here consists in the elimination of the non-essent- 
ial,rather than,as in handicraft decoration,in the willing production of superf- 
luity....In handicraft it is the worker who is represented: in machine design it 


is the work(359). ~ pei 

WILHELM WORRINGER, ABSTRAKTION UND EINFUEHLUNG: Aois Riegl for the first time 
introduced into the methed of urk-historical research the concept of the artistic 
purpose(Kunstwollen)....the latent inner demand which,totally independent of the 
object and the mode of creation,exists for itself and acts as the will to form.. 
(383)....The peculiarities of style of past epochs are thus not to be traced to 
a deficiency of skill,but to a differently directed purpose (384)....The primitive 
instinct of imitation...was quite separate from the artistic impulse in the true 
sense(385)....The tendency to abstraction appears to us as the polar oppesite of 
the nedd of empathy....The tendency to abstraction is thus dominant in the init- 
ial stage of all art,and remains so with certain peoples at higher levels of cul- 
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culture,while,for examplegamong the Greeks other Occidentals it gradually expir- 
es to make way for the tendency te empathy(386). 

JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET ,EREDESHUMANIZACYTON DEL ARTE(1925): In lyric poetry they will 
look for the loves and sorrows of the man who throbs under the poet. In painting 
they will be attracted by pictures of men md women with whem they think in seme 
sense it would be interesting to live(411)....To enjoy and to suufer with human 
destinies,which perhaps the werk of art is presenting to us,is something very di 
-fferent from true artistic enjoyment....Let the reader imagine that we are looki 
-ing at a garden through a windowpane. Our eyes will be readjusted in such a way 
that the ray of vision goes right through the glass to be fixed upon the flowers 
and the foliage....0ur glance will penetrate through the glass without stopping 
to perceive it. The clearer the glass is,the less we will see. But then making ar 
effort...and by retracting the ocular ray,we may fixate it upen the glass. Then 
the garden will disappear in our eyes....Consequently to see the garden and te 
see the glass in the windowpane are two incompatible operations....Likewise he 
who in the work of art aims to be moved by the fate of John and Mary...will not 
be able te see the work of art... Now the majority of people are unable te adjust 
their attention to the glass and the transparency which is the work of art; inst- 
ead they penetrate through it to wallow passionately in the human reality te whic 
the work of art refers(412)....During the 19th century artistic processes have 
been too impure....Seen from the heights of today romanticism and realism appr- 
each each other and reveal their common realistic roots. Preducts of this nature 
are only partially works of art....To enjoy them it is not necessary to have any 
power to adjust oneself to the esential and transparent qualities which constitu- 
te esthetic sensibility. It is enough to possess human sensibility and to allew t 
the anxieties and joys ef others to echo within one's self....In the case of all 
epochs which have two different types of art,ene for the minority and one for the 
majority,the latter was always realistic....Even if pure art is impossible there 
is no doubt room for a tendency to purify art. This tendency will lead towards a 
progressive elimination of the human,all too human elements,which dominate romant 
-ic and naturalistic production....A n illustrious man is dying. His wife is by 
his bedside. A doctor ceunts the pulsations of the dying man. In the background o 
of the roem there are two people,a newspaner reporter,who attends the obituary 
scene,by reason of his business,and a painter gen chance has broughtithere (413). 
e+..This ene fact,the ageny of the man,offers t ach one of them in a different a 
aspect....The clearest way to differentiate tiie points of view of the 4 persens 
eee consists of measuring....the psiritual distance at which each one is from the 
common fact....To the wife of the dying man this distance is at a minimum,so much 
so that it is almost nen-existent....or,said in an inverse manner,the woman inter 
-venes in the scene,she is a part of it.....She does not contemplate it,but rath- 
er she lives it. The dector is a little more distant. This is a professional case 
for him....and yet his profession compels him to be seriously interested in what 
is happening. He feels towards it a certain responsibility,and perhaps his prest- 
ige is at stake. Consequently,even if he participates less intimately than the 
wife,he also takes part in the event. The scenss..grasps him not by his heart 
oeebut by the professional periphery of his being....The newspaper reporter is th 
-re like the doctor,aempelled by his profession....but while the profession of 
the doctor(414) compels him to intervene in the event,that of the newspaper repor 
-ter compels him precisely not to intervene: he must limit himself only to see. 
For him the fact is a mere scene....And yet he contemplates it with the preoccupa 
-tion of a person who has to tell it later on to his readers. He would like to in- 
terest them,to move them....Docile to the Horatian prescription of Si vis me fleye 
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he tries to feign an emotion in order to try later on to adapt it to his journal- 
isme..eLastly the painter's.... attitude is purely contemplative....He pays att- 
ention only to externals,to lights and shadows,to chromatic values. With the pair 
~ter we have reached a point of maximum distance and minimum sentimental interv- 
ention(415)....The Spanish critic Clarin(Leopold Alas) used to say about certain 
clumsy playwrights,that it would be better for them to devote their efforts to o- 
ther tasks,as for instance to establishing a family. And if they already have 
one? Well,then,let them establish another(416)....The painter,far from trying, 
more or less clumsily,to move toward reality,seems to have evaded it. He seems 

to have tried gallantly to deform it,to break its human aspect,to dehumanize it. 
With the things represented in the traditional picture,we might live in the imagi 
“nation. Mary Englishmen have fallen in love with Mona Lisa. With things represen 
-ted in the new pictures,it is impossible to live....The painter leaves us locked 
up in an abstruse universe(417)....The perception of the "lived" reality and the 
perception of the artistic form are in principle incompatible because each requir 
-es a different adjustment of our organs of perception. A n art which would give 
us the opportunity to take that double glance would be a cross-eyed art...."The 
Will to Style"...to stylize is to deform the real,to derealize. Stylization impl- 
ies dehumanization(419). 

HUGO MUNSTERBERG, THE PRINCIPLES OF ART EWCATION(1905): Every progress in the des 
-cription of the world has meant a step forward towards the understanding of caus 
-al relations and nothing else....The only meaning of all kmowledge,description e 
end:'explanation,is the search for the connection of things(436)....For the object 
it means complete isolation; for the subject,it means complete repose in the ob- 
ject,and that is complete satisfaction with the object; and that is,finally,mere- 
ly another name for the enjoyment of beauty(437)....Yes,connection is science, 
but the work of art is isolation(438)8...Science is connection,büt not every conr 
-ection is sciences art is isolation,but not every isolation is art(439). 

1985 ed. RAMON FERNANDEZ: "ON CLASSICISM"s The great wealmess of the neo-class- 
icists is that they set oout to feel only what they have already comprehended. 

. That is not the procedure of true classicism,which is to throw a new world of f 
feeling open to the intelligence(220)....Romantic thought is not real thought,but 
a sentimental imitation or exercise of thought; pseudo-classical sensibility is 

ee but an intellectual pretence of feeling(224). C£ Wildes "There are two 
ways of disliking art; one is to dislike it; the other is to like it rationally"; 
Berlioz: "Les musiciens—-ils ne savent pas vs les musiciens—-ils ne sentent pas 
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Gian N.G.Orsini,Benedetto Croce: Philosopher of Art & Litera 
Critic(1961). 


Many of the barriers that fenced traditional academic scholgrship have been brok 
-en down. One of them was a big "No entry" sign posted over the read that led te 
philosophical speculation(3). One general principle has been affirmed by a large 
number ef critics: the independent status of poetic creation,the "autonomy" or 
"autotelic" character of imaginative writing in general. This is the essence of 
Croce's aesthetic(4). There are actually 4 distinct phases in his aesthetic 
thought,as he himself repeatedly acknowledged(Preface to the 5th and subsequent 
editions of Estetica,9th ed.,ppevii~viii; Problemi di estetica,4th ed.,p.303 
Nuovi saggi di estetica,2nd ed.,p.127; Ultimi saggi,pp.vii-viii; La Poesia,pp. 
210-1; Conversazioni critiche,serie Vorp.84-5)(8%. 
In his earliest statement on aesthetics,a review written when he was only 20 of 
a book by Antonio Tari(reprinted in Pagine sparse ‚,I,pp.478-80),Croce describes 
aesthetics as a "German science" but adds immediately that sciences do not real- 
: ly have a nationality,although they have a hirthplace(14). He claimed that his 
~ own philosophy,far from being Hegelianism,was "the most complete overthrow" of 
that school of thought(Autobiography,tr. R.G.Collingwood,p.100)(17). The 4 forms 
of spiritual activity are the aesthetic,the logical,the "economic" and the ethic 
~al. Each arises upon the foundation of its antecedent in the order given. Havin 
reached the last form,spirit then returns to the firsts actien,ence completed, 
becomes the object ef thought. So the system of forms meves with a circular met- 
ion,each form arising upon its antecedent and beewming the condition and the mat 
-erial of its successer(The relation of the forms was first defined as circular 
in 1908,see Filosofia della pratica: economica ed etica,3rd ed.,p.205; cf. As 
Brune: "La formulazione creciana dei distinti" in F.Flora,ed.,B.Croce,1953,pp. 
107-28). None is actually first and none is last(Nuovi saggi di estetica,2nd ed. 
p.304)(20). 
Images are not merely the ornaments of poetry,"like cherries on a cake"(C.Dayy 
Lewis,The Poetic Image,p.-18); they are the stuff and substance of peetry. The 
idea we form of Clytemmestra or of Othello,of Mme Bovary er Mr Pickwick,is fer 
Croce a poetic image just as much as a vivid metaphor in a poem. The whole work 
in which the character appears is also an image,for it is a single,unified and 
individuel presentation(25). "Unified" means that several minor images are incl- 
uded in it: "What is known as an image is always a tissue of images"(Nuevi saggi 
di estetica,lst ed.,p.29; cf. Estetica,9th ed.,p.24). We shall call this the pri 
-nciple ef Integration. The relationship of Mme Bevary to her husband and te her 
lovers is something as particularized and as unique as Mme Bovary herself(26). 
The definition of Anschauung in R.Eisler's Worterbuch der philosophischen Begr- 
iffe(2nd ed.,1,p.41) is as follows: "the immediate cognition of a ceherete obj- 
ect in its determinations of space and time." This broadly corresponds to Croce! 
intuizione(Cf. Estetica,p.4). "Perception" implies the presence of the object, 
whereas the cognition of the desk can remain in the mind,even in the absence ef 
its object,as a memory. Perception also implies the reality of the object perc- 
eived,whereas we can ferm in our minds the idea of a concrete ohject such as a 
desk which has no real existence. This imaginary desk may possess a specific 
color,shape,etc. to the extent that a sketch er a description may be made of it, 
and a real one constructed on thet.medel(32). This is the Kantian meaning which 
A . Lalande has recommended as the only ene to be given to the term intuitien, 
using "evidence" or some other word for the Cartesian meansag{Vecabulaire tech- 
nique et critique de la philosophie,5th ed.,p.526). Sohn Dewey used the term in 
the Kantian sense to fac "knowledge of the ie lees and defended it as the 
sole legitimate sense(Psycholegy,3rd ed.,p.237). Coleri es‘ "I have restored th 
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gee et tuition and intuitive,to their original sense-—‘an intuition,' sayssHook 
~er,'that is,a direct or immediate behelding er presentation of an object to the 
yous through the senses or the imagination'"(Biop.Lit.,ed.J.Shaweress,II,230). 
cf. Sir William Hamiltons "We are,likewise,in want of a general term to express 
r „what is common to the presentations of Perception,and the representations of Phan 
Be tes ‚that isstheir individuality and immediacy. The Germans express this by the 
4X, term Anschauung,which can only be translated by intuition(as it in Latin by Ger- 
(2.Aljhens),which literally means a looking at. This expression has,however,been pre- 
ape ccupied in English to denote the apprehension we have of self-evident truths,and 
pet application in a different sense would therefore be,to a certain extent,liab- 
“le to ambiguity"(Lectures on Logic,Boston,1873,pp.90-1; cf his ed. of Reid,p.987) 
7 33). Croce used the convenient Italian synonym intéite to denote the immediate 
Ajfenewareness of a philosophical truth(Cultura e vita morale,2nd ed.,pp.217-22; Logic 
Elm "and ede ypo89). Phabkaädäe was used by Aristotle to mean both the faculty of im- 
agination and its preduct(W.AsHammond, Aristotle's Psychology ,p.lvii). Coleridge: 
Mil] have followed Hooker ,Sanderson,Milton,&c.,in designating the immediateness of 
p act or object of knowledge by the word intuition, used sometimes subjectively, 
zu Sometimes objectively,even as we use the word thought, now as the thought,or act 
gi of thinking,now as a thought,or the ebject of eur reflection"(Bio.Lit.,I,p.1093 
oy cf similar observation for the usage in German and French,in Lalande ,p.525 and 
A) .Hoffmeister,Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe,1955,p.49)(34Ÿ This is an 
edy instance of a regular linguistic shift of meaning,which affects a host of common 
Rigr words; IeAeRichards called it the "part-whole shift" and gave as an instance the 
hs ommon word Padditien" in "addition is easier than mltiplication" and "the perch 
Yran vas a later addition"(How to Read a Page,p.135)(35). Only the individual is exp- 
crosyyressible or effable(solum indviduum effabile)(Nuevi sagri di estetica,p.81). The 
Héic» image makes no assertion as to its reality or unreality: "The poet nothing affirm 
ra —eéland therefore never lyeth"(Sir Philip Sidney,An Apologie for Poetrie,ed. E.S. 
Schuckburgh,p.38)(38). "Philosophical generalizations placed in the mouth of a 
character in a play de net perform there the function ef concepts,but of charact- 
eristics of the speaker. In the same way,the color red on a figure in a painting 
is not there as the concept afphysicist has of the coler red,but as a character- 
istic trait of the figure. The whole is that which determines the quality of the 
parts" (Estetica,pp-4-5). Croce does net affirm that all and any intuitiens are id 
-entical with expressions,but only perfectly realized ones. To the claim that one 
thought exists in the mind before it has been put into words(or lines,colors, 
tones,etc.),he answers that if it actually exists in our consciousness it must 
already possess expression te some degree(42). Expression does not consist in 
imposing a ready-made mould upen an otherwise independent and extraneous matter. 
The identity of intuition and expression is only another instance of the principl 
-e of organic unity of form and centent(43). A poem is net a "prose discourse" 
which is afterwards "reduced into the phonetic pattern of the meter" ,but a discou 
-rse which achieves determinate meaning only when it achieves determinate sound 
(J.C.Ransoms "Wanted: an Ontological Critic",in The New Criticism,p.300); the 
"making" is identical with the "saykag"(W.K.Wimsatt & C.Brooks Literary Criticism 
: A Short History,p-753). In his easay on Style,Pater describes "expression" as 
"the finer accomedation of speech to that vision within...the unique werd,phrase, 
sentence ,paragraph,essay,or song,absolutely proper to the single mental presenta- 
tien or vision within" (Appreciations,pp.6,27). "Vision within" seems to corresp- 
end with the ende eidos or das innere Bild(Cf.0.Walzel,Vom Geistesleben alter und 
neuer Zeit,pp.1-57; H.A.Korff,Geist der Goethezeit,II,pp.151 ff.; Povan Tieghem, 
Pre-romantisme,I,p.463 Croce,Poesia e non poesia,p.2775 Terze pagine sparse,Il, 
p.157: "un atto spirituale,la forma interna,con la quale la poesia nasce nelle 
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spirite del poeta"; Letture di poeti e riflessioni sulla teoria e la critica de- 
lla peesia,p.128: "forma interiore")(44) The identification of identification of 
intuition and expression is far from new. It may even be traced back to Horace's 
Ar»; Poetica,311: Rem tene,verba sequentur; cfo A.Rostagni's comentary,p.90. Acc- 
ording to Richard Hurd,the use of particular images "iärene of the surest charact 
-eristics of real genius...having these bright and determinate conceptions in his 
own mind,he finds it no difficulty to convey the liveliest ideas of them te oth- 
ers",whereas "the shapes and appearances of things are apprehended,only in the 
gross,by dull minds. They think they see,but it is as through a mist"(Comentery 
on Epistola ad Augustum ,1751,pp.121#23 cf. Estetice,pp.12-3)(322)" 
In a paper read attthe Philesephical Congress of Heidelberg in 1908,Croce intredu 
-ces an alteration in his previous doctrine. Art is "lyrical" in the sense that 
islsic.)expressive of the author's emotion. He quotes the famous aphorism of Am- 
ile, "Umpaysage est un etatd'ame," and then proceeds te make a hyperbolical extens 
~ion ef the same idea,the consequences of which he was later to deplore: "a great 
poem might be all contracted in an exclamation of joy,ef serrew,of admiration or 
ef regret"(Problemi di estetica,p.24). This paradex was taken up by some Futurist 
and turned inte a recipe for exclamatery writing and "fragmentism"(47) | For Cro- 
ce's protests,see Pagine sparse ,I,pp.368-9,386-903 for the Futurist Ardenge Soff- 
ici's use of the aphorism,see Cemyersazioni critiche,III,p.1093; for the general 

j charge that Crece was "the virtuous father of vicious children",see Indagini su 
Hegel ,pt243(325) |. The distinction between "peetic personality" and "practica 
personality” was alse made in the paper(ib.,p.18). Thus Croce anticipated certain 
parts of T.S.Eliot's plea for the impersenality of the peet in "Tradition and the 
Individual Talent"(48). A new meaning is also given te the famous dichotemy, Imag— 
ination and Fancy. In Italian usage,immaginazione usually corresponds to "fancy" 


and fantasia to "imagination"(cf. 0.K.Struckmeyer,Croce and Literary Criticism, 
1921,p.25; M.M.Rader,A Modern Book of Aesthetics,1925,p.169; Terze pagine sparse, 
11,p.164). Douglas Ainslie was net aware of the fact(49). The Breviary provides a 
i vivid summing up ef Crece's thought up to 1912. In a selection ef "pagine tratte 
:15 da tutte le opere" made by Croce in the last year of his life Be did net include 
a single page from the Aesthetic er frem the Breviary; altheught the sectien en 
itten F { h 


Aesthetics runs to 250 pages,all of it was wr ter 1912(53). Peetry consist: 
of "a vigorous emotion(sentimente) completely transformed into a crystal-clear re. 
-presentatien...what confers coherence and unity to the émètition is emotion...a 
longing(aspiraziene) enclesed within the circumference of an image....art is elwæ 
lyrical,it is the epic and drama of emotion"(Nuevi saggi di estetica,2nd ed.,ppe 
27-8)(54). The emtional content of peetry is found in the undifferentiated unity 
from which beth desire and velition develop,er the indistinct region of the seul 
from which inclinatiens and appetitiens well up towards the lumineus regions ef 
clear-cut representations and logical judgment. Crece prfers te sentimento the 
terms aspiraziene er state d'anime. In a genuine poetic ‘creation neither the imag 
-e ner the emotion may be said to have existed before; they appear together in en 
"me and the same act,the act of expression. R.C.Nettleship,as E.F.Carritt has note 
(TheTheory of Beauty ,pp.264-5, note), affirmed this identity: "It would be truer te 
say that the expression is the completed feeling; for the feeling is net fully 
felt till it is expressed,and in being expressed it is still felt but in a differ: 
ent way. What the act of expression dees is to fix and distinguish it finally; it 
then,and then only,becomes a determinate feeling. In the same way the consciousne 
which we express when we have found the ‘right werd! is net the same as our consc 
-ieusness before we found it; sp that it is not strictly correct te call the the 
expression of what we meant before we found it....What is abselutely unexpressed 
and ünexpressible is nothing. We can only describe it petentially and by anticip- 
ation. It cannot enter into any human life until it has become aryiculate in some 
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way, though not necessarily in words" (Philosophical Lectures and Remains,1897,I, 
p.80; alse included in Carritt's anthology,Philosophers of Beauty,pp.188-90; ef 
Bosanquet,Three Lectures on Aesthetics;p¥84: "imaginative expression creates the 
feeling by creating the embodiment") (56 + Samel Alexander,who differed from Croc 
~e on other points,repeated the same identification: "The poem is not the transla 
“tion of the poet's state of mind,for he “oes not know till he has said it either 
what he wants to say or how he will say it"(Beauty & Other Forms of Value,p.59) 
(57). The standard textbook example of the virtue of understatement is the scene 
of military justice in Hemingway's Farewell to Arms,where the author has said 
"less" than he might have said on the subject. It should rather be praised becau- 
se the author said all that he needed to say for his purposes nothing more, but 
nothing "less"(61). Croce avoids the term Ysymbol". À symbol means something 
which stands for something else,and poetry does not stand for something else(Nuev 
~i saggi di estetica,2nd ed.,p.28: "Certainly art is symbol...but symbol of what? 
_Letture di peeti,p.217: If the symbol...were defined as an independent mental 
activity posssessed of its own theoretical rights...it becomes immediately iden- 
tified with the deprecated allegory. If this identification is rejected...it be- 
comes a synonym of poetry itself." Cf.E.F.Carritt,What is Beauty?,p.91: "Many 
people speak of the symbolism of art and really means its expressiveness,as for 
instance Mr W.B.Yeats in his Ideas of Good and Evil." Yeats's "emotional symbol" 
anticipates the "lyrical image",cf. "The Symbolism of Poetry" in Ideas,pp.241—4 
[320])(62). W.Weidle,Les Abeilles d‘ariste,p.297: "Expression in art is simply in 
-carnation. The language of the poet expresses his thought...by giving it a body 
from which it can never be henceforth separated." Cleanth Brooks,The Well-wreught 
Urn,pp«68-9: "The poem is not only the linguistic vehicle which cemveys the thing 
communicated most ‘poetically',but...it is alse the sole linguistic vehicle which 
conveys the things communicated accurately. In fact,it we were to speak exactly, 
the poem itself is the only medium that communicates the particular ‘what! that 
is commnicated"(R. Wellek believes that the Estetica "must be assumed as back- 
ground" to modern American criticism,see M.Curti,ed.,Americen Scholarship in the 
20th Century,p.1223 ef.E.Wasielek: "Croce and Contextualist Criticism" in Modern 
Philology, LVII,1959,pp.44~54)(63). zu 
Croce claims for language the same "irreducible individuality" that he claims fer 
art: "two truly identical words do not exist"(Estetica,9th ed.,p.160; cf. Problem 
-~i di estetica,p.205). Speech "is a continuum"; its ultimate unit is the sentence 
"an expressive unit whose meaning is complete." When we find werds apparently 
standing alone("Step!","Fire!" ete.),that is because they themselves constitute a 
complete sentence,or "holophrase"(H.Werner ,Comparative Psychology of Mental Devel 
-opment,rev.ed.,1948,pp.279-80)(68). The living word is only to be found as part 
of actual apeech,in a particular historical situation(Sagzio sulle Hegel seguite 
da altri seritti di storia della filosoffie,4th ed.,p.87; Yk saggi,PPpo24=5 )o 
After being abstracted from the living speech by dictionaries or grammar,the sep- 
arate word may still return to it in the same way that water frozen into ice may 
be melted by reimmersion and become again a flowing current,to adopt a simile _ 
that Croce uses in another linguistic discussien(Problemi di estetica,p.296)(69). 
For Crece,the dictionary ia "a collection of abstractions,or a cemetery of corps- 
es more or less skilfully embalmed" (Estetica,p.164)(70). Individual expression or 
arole alone possesses concrete reality: linguistic usage or langage is a fiction 
(eroblent di estetica,pp.159-60). When the speaker cannot find words for his se 
thought,it is not language that offers an obstacle to expression,it is the though 
itself which is not sufficiently clear and articulated(73). When he condemns the 
practice of Mudging words as "good or bad" éèc. "in isolation" and rejects "the 
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Croce had consistently held the same view(Problemi di estetica pp.146,159-60,178 
9,184; Ultimi saggi,p.25; Discorsi di varia filosofia,II,p.24). His obscurely 

À indirect reference te Croce(pp.12-3) betrays his wilfull ignorance(74). TBern as 
peetry,language was afterwards twisted to serve as a sign"(Terze pagine sparse, 
II,p.164). In his Logica(Pt I,sect.ii,ch.l-3) he argued against the impossibility 
of deriving a theory of reasoning from the analysis of verbal forms [It is net 
surprising that Croce sheuld be ene of the targets of the "analytical" school ef 
philosophy,see W.Elton,ed.,Aesthetics and Language,pp.6-7,100-75 these critics 
have been answered by JoHespers: "The Crece-Cellingwood Theory of Art",Philese- 
phy ,XXXI,1956,291 ff., and by A.Donagans "The Croce-Collingwood Theory of Art", 
ib.,XXXIII,1958,pp.162 ff.(333)1 (77). In Estetica,Pt I,ch.9,Croce demolishes the 
whole system of rheteric with its distinction between the "plain" and the "ornati 
way of saying things. "A typical instance is the very common definition of meta- 
pher as ‘a word used in the place of the proper word.' But why give oneself the 
trouble? Why substitute the improper word for the proper and take the worse and 
longer road when the better and shorter is known to us? Perhaps,as is commonly 
said,because the proper word is in certain cases not so expressive as the so-cal] 
-ed impreper word or metaphor? But in this case the metaphor is the proper werd 
..."(Estetica,p.77)(78). Once we have renounced the Paraphrastic Hetéayyi.e. the 
doctrine that the meaning of a peem can be adequately represented by a prose par: 
-phrase,all the elaborate classifications of tropes and figures ef speech must 
go. Te charge Crece with "theoretical paralysis" because he "denies the validity 
of all stylistic and rhetorical categories"(R.Wellek & A-Warren,Theory of Literati 
-ture ,1940,pp.205-13) is as absurd as to accuse a modern scientist of "theoretic- 
al paralysis" because he rejects the doctrines of medieval astrolegy. "Ellipsis" 
is defined as the omission of some word or phrase which would be expressed if the 
meaning were "fully set out". But if the thought is completely expressed without 
the emitted phrase,then the sentence is already "fully set out" and any additien 
would speil its on the ether hand,if the sentence is incomplete or obscure or in 
any way aesthetically inadequate without the omitted phrase,then the omission is 
an expressive deficiency and not an embellishment(Problemi di estetica,pp.151-2) 
(79). The doctrine ef figures of speech comes dwon to the assumptien that poetry 
consists of "statements" with an "overplus"(80). Iago's speech en the will as the 
gardener ef the bedy is often brought under the same category as Jaques! "All the 
world's a stage",and both are bracketed under "the figure allegory" defined as a 
metapher centinued "through an entire speech". But peetically ee Tage | 
speech is merely the imaginative embroidering of a moral commonplace,while Iagd'a 
is one of the mest sardonic representatiens of hypecrisy in all Shakespeare(81). 
The functien ef "technique" is externalization(estrinsecazione)(Estetica,p.106), 
which is a practical actien and has no aesthetic value(90). "The work ef art is 
always internal,and what may be called external is longer a werk of art"(p.57). 
However, ,Croce also affirmed that an artist may use externalization as an aid te 
composition,"as a kind ef experiment and to have a starting point for further 
thinking and inner concentration"(p.113). Externalization does not have to begin 
only after the inner creative precess is completed,but may begin at the same time 
and proceed simultaneously througheut. Crece's theory ef externalization and his 
consequent rejection ef the separatien ef the arts have been defended by conten- 
porary aestheticians(see J.Hespers in art.cit.,and S.Zinks "Intuition and Externa 
-lization in Croce's Aesthetic",Journal of Philosophy ,XLVII,1950,pp.210 ff.),and 


similar views,though based on a different philosophy ‚may found in L'Imaginaire 
of J.P.Sartre(The Psycholo of I ination,pp.874-5)(91 * When Besanquet(Three 
Lectures ef Aesthetic,pp.89,71) Cassirer (Essay on Man,pp.141-2),Alexander(Beau 


& Other Forms ov Value,pp.57,72) and others criticized Crece for belittling "aes 


-thetic medium","physical embodiment",etc. as the "necess moments of the pred- 
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er failed to ug that they wer 
ness the follewing passage: "If one takes away from a poem its metre,its rhythm, 
and its words,one is not left,as some believe,with its thought,as something under 
@.E.-\ying these things,one is left with nothing all. The poem was born as those wor 
NE tsat rhythm and that metre"(Nuovi saggi di estetica,p.39)(93). P 
Kh fenres are accidental and extrinsic classifications(98). When the definition of a 
Orlane attempts to be intrinsic,it tends to resolve itself inte a definitien of 
/ VA zood writing in general(Nuevi saggi di estetica,p.48). For instance,Poe's law of 
Me, the "short story" is a definition of the art of writing in general: "in the whole 
ih * composition there should be no word written,of which the tendency,direct or indir 
Zok -ect,is not to the one pre-established design"("Hawthorne's Twice-told Tales") 
3/3 9). Croce stressed the interpenetration of all genres into ene,which is not a 
B. enre but a universal(Ultimi saggi,p.23) and criticized the traditional tripart- 
Wed tion(Poeti e scrittori del pieno e del tarde Rinascimento,II,p.117)(101). In the 
-f editions of Shakespeare's plays published during his lifetime,the "quartos",twe 
: of his most famous tragedies,Hamlet and Lear,were designated "Histories",while 
Cts, two of his histeries,Richard II and Richard III,were labelled "Tragedies",and ene 
f. of his most famous comedies,The Merchant of Venice ‚was labelled a "History". 
This does support the idea that Polonius’ famous catalogue of dramatic genres is 
4), à satire on classification by genres(Cf. A.W.Schlegel,Lectures on Dramatic Art 
and Literature,tr.J.Black,1846,p.379)(101). All the features of the epic struct- 
ure will not make a poem beautiful: for poem after poem could be queted from the 
mass of Renaissance epics which is fully provided with all those features and yet 
was born dead(102). Good works were condemned because they did not fit into the 
genres of follow their rules. "Every genuine work of art has vielated some establ 
-ished genre,thus upsetting the ideas of the critics,who were then obliged to en- 
large the genre,but without being able to prevent that even the enlarged genre 
should prove too narrow,owing to the rise of new works of art,followed ef course 
by new sandals,new upsets,and——new enlargements"(Estetica,pp.42-3)(103)# In her 
Pie Lehre von der Einteilung der Dichtkunst,vernehmlich vem 16.bis 19.Jahrhundert 
(1940),Irene Behrens shows how the tripartition was finally crystallized only in 
the 16th century with the elevation of the lyric(at last recognized as a main 
genre) to the same rank as the epic and the drama,and argues that the first crit- 
ic to do so unmistakably was Minturno in 1559though the lyric did not really com 
-e into its own until the Romantic movement. Croce,who does net appear te have be 
-en acquainted with Behrens' monegraph,came shortly afterwards to the same conclu 
-sion and neted a fact that had escaped her: that the lyric had been the subject 
of a systematic critical justification by Angelo Segni in 1581(Poeti e scritteri 
del pieno e del tarde Rinascimente,11,pp.108 ff.)(105)$ If genres are not real 
divisions of creative,they are certainly real as ideas or beliefs about literatur 
-e,and as such they belong to the history of critical thought(109)(W.T.Stace,The 
Meaning of Beauty,p.85; J.Dewey,Art as Experience,pp.225-6; W.K.Wimsatt Jr.,The 
Verbal Iben,p.53 all deny genres as categories). 
Crece was a nominalist only in regard te empirical concepts. He was not a nominal 
-ist when it came to philosophical categories or concrete universals{J.Smith, in 
"Croce" Scrutiny, 11I,1933,ps44,believed that for Croce all critical judgments were 
tautolegical,or of the type "A is A." His prize example,a passage from Logica, 
turns out to be a mistranslation on the part of Ainslie: "te say that a thing is 
the fact that we call the Divine Comedy is to say what its value is,and so to cri 
-ticize it"(Logic,p.294). What Croce actually said was: "to say what thing is 


that fact etc.(dire che cosa € quel fatto che si chiama la Divina Commedia,e dir- 
ne quale ne sia il valore,e,cioe,farne la critica)"(Logica,p.205)(340) 113). It 
is usually acknewledged by critics that the comic in art is not £he merely laugha 
-ble,but laughter mixed with something else,i.e.,not a separate species but a 
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constituent,never alone and unmixed(114). "The literary critic must go beyond the: 
~se general conceptions: he must individualize. For him,it is not 'Humer' that ex- 
ists,but Sterne,Richter,Heine. There exists no 'Sublime',but there are Aeschylus, 
Dante ,Bhakespeare. There is no 'Comic',but there are Plautus ,Moliere,Geldeni"(Pro 
—blemi di estetica,pp.284-5). In an essay on the theory of tle Comic as "an examp- 
le of unmethedical construction ef concepts",Crece pointed eut the surreptitious 
introduction in the definition the very term to be defined: "One says,e.g.,that 
the comic is ‘the contrast between the ideal and the real,' but it is understood 
that it is a contrast which is 'comic'"(Ultimi saggi,p-284)(115). In a paper on 

the Commedia dell'arte,he claims that "the modern theater,as theater,is an Italia: 
creation"(Péesia popolare et poesia d'arte,p.503)(118). Poetry is something "supri 
-anational"(Nuevi saggi di estetica,p.278). Croce full recognized the part played 
by foreign scholars in the investigation of Italian literature: Italian folk poet 
-ry was practically discovered by the Germans(Poesia popolare et poesia d'arte,pp. 
26),the Renaissance playwright Ruzzante by the French(ib.,pP«290-1: "This is not 
the only case in which an aesthetic value is recognized by an unprejudiced foreign 
-ner sooner and more easily than by men of letters of the same nation as the auth: 

| or"),and the poet Boiardo by English scholarship(Poeti e scrittori del pieno e de: 

| tardo Rinescimento,11,p.261)(119). 

| Dryden said that he loved Shekespeare,but when he came to choose the model of a 
regular play he chose one of Ben Jonson's: "I admire him,but I love Shakespeare." 
These neoclassical critics were precisely in the same predicament described by 
Croce in Problemi di estetica,pp.52-3: their taste was sound,but their judgment w 
went astray,being grounded upon an erroneous dectrine(131). 
Every work of literature presents itself to the observer already covered with jud; 
-ments and interpretations(Nuevi s i di estetica,2nd ed.,p.295). The critic's 
job is to check these characterizations by reference to the work itself,duly re- ` 
created(141). The critic characterizes the image,defines the emotion and evaluat- 
es their adjustment to each other[ Mario Sansone in his selection from Crece's 
essays,La letteratura italiana per saggi stericamente disposti,3 vels.,1956,gives 
a similar fermle in I,pp.xl-xli,where evidenza belongs to the image,sincerità 
to the emetion and coerenza formale dell'espressione to the synthesis(343) ] (142) 


{The concept of individuality in art belongs to the "English tradition in critici 
-ism". Addison,for example,said that a Food critic will discern "not enly the gen 
-eral beauties and imperfections of an”auther,but discover the several ways of 
thinking and expressing himself which diversify him from all other authers,with 
the several foreign infusiens of theught and language,and the particular authors 
from whom they were berrowed"(Spectater,N0.409). Lamb recognized in the artist 
"that individualizing faculty,which should keep the subject so treated distinct 
in feature from any ether subject,however similar,and from common apprehensiens 
almost identical"("On the Barrenness of Imaginative Faculty"). Paters "The funct- 
ion of the aesthetic critic is te distinguish,te analyse,and separate from its 
a djuncts,the virtue by which a picture,a landscape,a fair personality in a life: 
er a book,preduces this special impression of beauty or peasure"(The Renaissance, 
p-xi)(343-4)]. In one of his early essays,he said: "A work ef art must have a cen 
-tral metive,a character,an action,a situation,or---to put it more exactly—a 
sentimente: the musician's metif,the painter's macchia,the architectural line,the 
poetic wave"(Letterature della nuova Italia,II,pp-161-2). The theory of the macch 
i ~ia(patch ef coler) was developed by Vitterio Imbriani: every good painting has a 
original cell or mucleus,called macchia,from which it develops and which confers 
artistic life and unity to it; this nucleus consists of a simple combination ef 
a few lines or colors,which in the artist's hands is capable ef expanding into a ı 
whole picture, but which posseses an, intrinsic beauty ef its own(Probelmi di estet 
ica,p241)(149). Kun jate Hite tres ce 
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provides a justificatien for abstract art well avant la lettre. "Every poet knows 
that inspiration comes to him preeisely as a macchia,as a motif,a rhythm,a psych- 
ic motion,or whatever you call it,in which nothing is determinate and all is dete 
-rminate: in which there is already that meter and no other,those words and ne 

others,that arrangement and no other,that extension and those proportions and ne 


' others. And every poet knows that his work consists in working out that macchia" 
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(Problemi di estetica,pa245)(150), In his second study of Carducci,he says: "So 
to understand a poet critically is to understand the dialectic of his soul,the 
practical and emotional forces no less than the poetic and contemplative which 
are operating in him,and to show how the struggle between these forces now favors 
and now impedes his poetry; how the nonpoetic elements in his soul can now nouris 
the poetic,and now devour them,using them for their own nourishment" (Letteratura 
della nueva Italia,II,p.34)(151). . 

Pe Senctis's mest detailed analyses are real exercises in close reading,in which 
every particular is illuminated and interpreted(169). The Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana was founded in 1883,and its decleration of intent contains 
a contemptueus allusion to De Sanctis's Steria in its reference to the "terrific 
task of writing a general history of Italian literature in a manner worthy of sci 
-ence"(quoted in Storia della storiografia italiana nel secole XIX,II,p.152;5 cf. 
pp.189-91)(170). In his Oxford lecture on the "Defence of Peetry",Croce speaks 

of "the professional students of poetry" as being "gifted with a strange immunity 
which allews them all their life te handle the beoks of pets,edit and annotate 
them,discuss their various interpretations,invetsigate their sources...and all 
without ever suffering so much contagien as to experience in their own persens th 
poetic fever"(Ultimi saggi,pp.75-6)(175). He disagreed with De Sanctis’ grouping 
of writers inte perieds and with the links which he traced between writer and 
writer(190). 

Croce refuted Verga's verisme or naturalism as an aesthetic principle,but censid- 
ered Verga a great writer. Verga's reputation,at that time still in doubt,was 
firmly placed by Croce on the pedestal which it has never left since(203). His 
study(in La letteratura della nuova Italia,III) is a turning point in the evalua- 
tion of Verga(205). st 

Fer this area ef Dante interpretstion,concerned as it is with /ammetrs other than 
poetry,Crece suggested a name: allotria or heterogenéus(La poesia di Dante,p.10) 
(229). A sonnet in Brune's Ereici Fureri was long admired(even by De Sanctis) as 
a beautiful expression of the philesopher's longing tewards the Absolute, It 
turned out te have been written originally by the poet Luigi Tansille te convey 
his passion for a lady abeve him in rank. The sonnet is seen as a single poem 
expressing an indeterminate fleeling,a "state of mind", which Tansille intentionall 
py referred to his own leve affair,while Bruno intentionally referred it te(263) 
his own philesophic efforts: both intentions are extrapoetic,the peetyy lying in 
the indeterminate ,depersenalized emotion expressed by the image(Discorsi di varia 
filosofia,II,pp.71-8} ef his earlier view on the sennet as a colessal pun express 
-ing two meanings in an identical set of words,Problemi di Estetica,pp.136-9)(268 
Papini's spegeh "Against Reme and Benedetto Croce"--or,as Croce himself put it, 
"against the eternal city and this transitery individual"(Cultura e vita merale, 
2nd ed.,p.2689)(278). Pa ae u 
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Hs We Garred,The Study of Good Letters. 
The Place of Hazlitt in English Criticism: For 5 years he sat at home,reading, 


warking,inwardly digestine—-in the world's phrase,doing nothing(1). ilis reading 
is deep and not wide. Indeed,he is bole enough to affirm that "our love for for- 
eign literature is an accuireé or rather an assumed taste." When he can find no 
‘lawyhe has not that instinct for adjournment which serves lesser mens he never 
wants to wait Tor posterity; of that higher court he entertains no aprrehensions 
he must get on with his business—-a part of which is writing for his living and 
living ky his writing(5). He never,like Bagehot,commits the fault of philosophiz 
~ing beyond what he can carry~—of being deéper than he bas dug. Of Haititt's 
memory,the principle is,not mental accuracy,but sentiment, No man ever quéted so 
much,and in no writer,I am afraid,will you find the same quantity of miscuotat- 
ion; as an advertisment for the Pelman Company,lfazlitt is no good at all. But it 
makes no cifference-—-none,that is,if you take a free spirit freely. Macaulay 
draws upon a memory extraordinarily apt anc accurate. Hazlitt never draws upon 
memory at all. It all gushes,the spontaneity of it is never suspect. Very often. 
the cuotations(6) are inaccurate; and very often they emerge,less their inverted 
commas,their patent marks effaced---just Hazlitt himself,the swift flash of his 
own prose. This is neither an artifice nor an artlessness in Hazlitt's style,but 
the native resonance of his temperamemg. As he grew older,he wrote more and more, 
and read less"(Ci. "On Reading Old Books" in The Plain Speaker)» and he is not 
the first man upon whom the need of feeding the body has imposed the necessity 
of scanting the soul. Ker has observed,what once it is noted nobody can miss, 
that in his best writing H:zlitt is living on the spiritual riches of his vouth 
(7). The age of which,in fhe Spirit of the Age,h« esseys to delineate the domin- 
ant characters,Was an age of great men. For Hazlitt they were all of them reheg— 
ales-—-or,what fretted him yet worse,the best of them(8) were renegades---in thei 
best was Kam sting. They were the apostates of that revolutionary freedom of 
N which he was the Abdiel---"faithful found/Among the faithless,faithful only he,/ 
© Among innumerable false,unnoved, /Unshaken ‚unseduced ‚unterrified." He could kneel 
"to Scott,he told Prtmore,but he could not take his hand(9). lear hin upon Coleri- 
dges "de is the only person from whom I ever learned anything. There is only one 
thing he could learn from me in return,but that he has not"---he means common 
honesty(10). Wordsworth "scorns even the admiration of himself,thinking it a pre- 
sumption in any one to suppose that he has taste or sense enough to understand 
| nim That the minds and motives of men should be be so cross-tacked and convolut 
~ec as they are irriteted him. He had the conviction that al! roads are straight 
which belongs to men who have never turned the corner of their youthful radical- 
ism(11). No cratic has placed so well the great writers of his time. Upon points 
of detail he is sometines perverse; as when he prefers Byron's rubbishy Heaven 
and Earth te Don Juan. Yet he always knows who is who,even if he cannot alwa ys 
say unerringly what is what(13Y% What could be better,for example,than this,upon 
Childe Herold? Byron "has done no more than justice to the reader's preconcept- 
ions by the sustained force and brilliance of his stle and imagery." Byron found 
the rhetoric for the romantic prejudices of his age; he is clothier and haberda- 
sher tobther neople's preconceptions(14). ile paints in broad slashes,caring litt- 
le for subtlety in detail or for harmonization of effects. He is wrongly spoken 
of as an impressionist. [here is a definiteness in the effects of his style,a 
certainty of outline,which is in no vay impressionistic(17). 


Verena 


Matthew Arnold as Critic When I was yo ung and clever he was the pattern of crit- 
ical style and method. Even when I was young,let me add,he never appealed to Sco- 


tchmen. I never knew why. Lamb seid that. he had been vie all his lif long to 


like Scotchmen. I knew Scotchmen who have tried hard to like Arnold; but none 
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ever made more than an indifierent success of it. It is not their want of humour. 
The most slashing attack upon Arnold's critical reputation which is anywhere to 
be found is in an essay by Walter Raleigh. Though a Scot,Raleigh had a cuick and 
excellent humour. He was,moreover,as good a critic as we have had since Arnold 
himself(20). He could never rid himself of the feeling that the criticism of lit 
-erature was being treated by Arnold as though it were part of the Chruch servi- 
ce. Mr T.S.Eliot has ähstituted an elaborate comparison between Arnold and FH. 
Bradley. When he left Harvard,Mr Eliot betook himself to an Oxford college where 
he was under one roof with Bradley. I wonder whether he ever heard Bradley---as ] 
I heard him more than once---deliver his soul upon Matthew Arnold. Arnold was the 
first Professor of Poetry in Oxford who was a layman. He was not only a layman, 
but a somewhat unbelieving one. He cid not believe in a personal God. Of Christ 
he supposed the distinguishing characteristic to be his "sweet reasonableness"—— 
the kind of praise you might bestow on Sainte-Beuve. But the heart of him,even 
so,was priestly. In his last years he used to attend the chapel services at Harr- 
ow School. He was probahlv the only unbeliever in the congregation. But alone of 
the congregation he always insisted on turning to the east at the Creed. And 

this High-Chruch ceremonial manner he carried into literature. Bradley hated Arn- 
old's High-Church manner; an: he hated still more the Low-Church moralism that 
accompanied it(21}). I recall the contempt with which he usec to speak of Arnold's 
lecture on Heine; he had heard Arnold celiver it-—-and it is certainly a rather 
incompetent performance. Mr Eliot essays some comparison of the literary styles 
of the two men---but,again,with wasted ingenuity. Ihe two styles stand contrast- 
ed as the pointe: and the diffused. I doubt if Arnold ever wrote a pointed sent- 
ence-—or Bradley any other kind of sentence. Arnold is a great stylist who nev- 
never made an epigram,Bradley is an epigrammatist who never made a great style 
(22). A man can have but one excuse for preaching-—a religion. Arnold's religior 
was poetry. In the collipse of the creecs,he took what he could wet. He has the 
ill luck to be remembered by some bad misfires of ritical hudsment. He preferred 
Shelley's letters to his poetry; he thought Byron a better poet then either Shell 
-ey or Keats or Coleridge., He wanted the feeling for Burns anc was unable to apn- 
reciate Chaucer. These judgments are perhaps less remarkable than the method by 
which they are reached. This may be called themethod of the lrogs,the method 
which furnishes such excellent fooling in Aristophanes! comedy (25) of that name, 
In ef fect,it consists in selling noetry by the pound. Aristophanes takes a pair 
of scales. The better poetry consists of the lines which weigh heavier; the light 
stuf? is the cheap stuff. The method may be seen in its most elaborate employment 
in Arnold's The Study of Poetry. There he takes(inter alia) a line of Dante,a 
line of Chaucer,anö—-rather unfairly,but not meaning to be unfair-—tro lines 
of Milton. He likes Chaucer's line(as you knew he would) the least of all. That 
migut proceed from the circumstance that he miscuotes it. But no! That you may 
not doubt his perfect impertiality,he misauotes,you will find,all three authors 
(24). With these phrases of his he did succeed in interesting an imsense public i 
in the subjects his phrases summarize. It is perhaps good enough wit,and certain- 
ly cheap enough,to speak of him as "travelling in sweetness anc light." I suppose 
it might be said of Carlyle that he travelled in moral righteousness; or of Dr 
Johnson that he travelled in good sense. The truth is that we all travel,but 
most of us get nowehere,and few of us deliver the goods(25). The ouality of his 
phrases is not so much striking as caressive and falttering(26). Very rarely,per- 
haps never in his heart,does he think of poetry as a pure source of pleasure,a de 
-light among other delights(28). Perhaps one-half or less of the Essays in Critic 
-ism ‚first series,may be regarded as pure literary criticism. Already the relig- 


an interest is seen obtruding its lgo Of the literary essays not one,unless it 
s e : 
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be that gn ileine,is concerned(save parenthetically) with a writer of the first 
class. Much of Culture and Anarchy had formed the substa ce of lectures delivered 
from the Oxforc Chair of Poetry---a circumstance that may serve to indicate how 
roomy that chair is. It has been Sound convenient that it was by his theological 
writings that he frist rose into the rank,or esteem,of a great writer(31). While 
his best book,the Homer lectures,was never reprintec in his lifetime,and while 
even his second-best book,the Essays in Criticism,took 4 years to reach a second 
edition,Literature and Dogma went through 4 editions in its first 12 months. It 
is odd how often the world cares to remember us only by our by-products. Wisdom 
is no doubt justified of al! our children; but she makes her best success very 
often of the illegitimate ones(32). Ne knew very little about the history of lit- 
erature(33). He attaches too much importance to taste,ant too little to relish. 
By the waters of Helicon he sits down and sips,sampling them with the meticulous 
satisfaction of the wine-taster. It is horrible to see him,sometimes,tasting 
without swallowing. There. iš a good deal of the poseur in him-——-I not only conced 
-e it cheerfully,}ut,to be honest,I enjoy it(34). I like the good art ofityand 
the supercilious airy amiability with which it is managed. He carried into the 
criticism of literature the air of a man of the world. The part of it which he 
carries least well is the cosmopolitan pose,the aflectation of being born on the 
Continent(35). 


TOLSTOY'S THEORY OF ART; If he had not completely divested himself of property, 
he had come as near to doing so as a man can who is afraid of his wife. The last 
enemy to be overcome Was copyright(37). He kept a diary of his youthful immoral- 


ities,a comprehensive book: when he married,he made his wife a present of it; and 
she read it diligently with tears(38). "I consign all my own artistic productions 
to the category of bad art,except God sees the Truth and A Prisoner of the Cauea- 
suse" In its prodigality of self-abnegation that rivals the Epilopue to the Cant- 
erbury Tales. Yet it is interesting to note Tolstoy condemns his own writimgs, 
not---as Chaucer the Canterbury Tales-—-because they are "sownen into sin",not be 
cause they are bad morelity,but because they are bad art(40). To explain art in 
terms of beauty,he says,is like explaining food in terms of its palatableness-— 
the end of food is,not to please,but to feed. If,in adcition to eating our food, 
we like it,that is,I supnose, just God's mercy—-or the naughtiness of our hea rts 
Teauty,he is bole to say,is “contrary to goodness"(41). Most people will not acce 
-ept Tolstoy's conception of art as a conscious commnication. They will prefer 
to kelieve that art lies in self-expression; the artist expresses himself; and 
for himself; he is not concerned to ring any one up on the telephane. about it(43) 
Tolstoy speaks of the artist as "infecting" others with his feelings. Behind his 
choice of this metaphor lies his conviction that } of modern art is no better 
than a disease. But equally he believes that art does not cease to be art by bec- 
oming a disease-—provided only that the disease be infectious. In proportion to 
its power to infect others,it is not less,but more,art. "The sole measure of ex- 
cellence in art is the degree of infection. The stronger the infection,the better 
is the art,as art,speaking of it now apart from its subject-matter,that isnot 
considering the value of the feelings it transmits"(43). It suffices that a work 
of art conve ys feeling. What is the matter with Faudelaire arc Verlaine,and the 
16 other French poets who: Tolstoy lists in his celebrated 10th chapter-—togzethe 
with 142 whom he could name,he says,if he saw fit-~-vhat is the matter with all 
of them is,not that they are bad men conveying bad feelings,kut that they are 
bad mrn conveying ne feelings at all,or conveying feelings obscurely. That feel- 
ing belongs to a region o? the soul in its nature obscure,seems never to occur 
to Tolstoy(44). Poetry u st be os plain as pikestaff. That the subject-matter 
of the Decadents and Sysbolists is imaoral is not a crie of art; but it is ac 
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a crime of art that they are unintelligible. At ant rate,they are unintelligible 
to the lower classes. For the judge of art is not some Aristotelian phronimos; he 
tò in'fact the-péagant(45).°“Aily peasant of unperrerted-taste" van èsieastiy diss: 
tinguish good art from bad as "an animal of unspoiled scent" can follow the trail. 
The poor and simple judge art more surely than the critics for a simple and single 
reason---they are the greater part of mankind. "To say ofa work of art that it is 
good,but incomprehensible to the majority of mankind,is like saying of a food that 
it is good but that most people cannot eat it"(47). Good literature is what seems 
goo® to the many: the greatest literary happiness of the greatest number. The most 
obvious inference would seem to be that the best art is the art of producing best- 
sellers. Tolstoy did not make much allowance for the time-element; his count of 
heads is in a different order from Dr Johnson's appeal to the common sense of all 
time(48). The determinant of art is,says Tolstoy,not content,but form. We take 
that and are thankful---only to discover presently that an almost constant concom- 
itant of immoral content is unintelligible form. But in Maupassant,he was confront 
-ed by an author who,beyond cuestion,was "master of a beautiful style,expressing vw 
what he wanted to say clearly,simply,and with charm." It was no good saying that 
Maupassant was uninte!ligible. It could be plausibly said of Baudelaire,and even 
truly of Mallarmé. But said of Maupassant it was neither true nor plausible. If 
there had been no arts but poetry and music,Tolstoy would have felt more comfortat 
-le about(60) his definition of art. But he was pulled up by prose. It does not 
much help him that the appeal’ of Maupassant is limited(51). Tolstoy sustains a 
magnificent fire of cestructive criticism against a class of literary and artistic 
persons of whom every age has a few---and our own very many; those who live(53) by 
not being understood,or by creating the bad taste which makes them intelligible to 


one another(54). 


HOUSMAN: 1939: Collected and canonized,Housman waits now only the scholiast,and 


that "academic appreciation which is the second death(55). To Kipling A Shropshire 
Lad owed perhaps one-half of its early vogue. A less obvious influence was Steven- 
son(57). Whatever unhappiness there was,there were no unhappy loves. I have some- 
times wondered whether there were no unhappy friendships. I have no wish to ask 
questions impertinently intimate. But no one can have failed to notice that it is 
the "lads" of A Shropshire Lad, and not its "lasses",that come in for the best of 
his tenderness(63). He kept a note-book,filled with unkind things which he meant 
to say about this or that person,whenever he got the chance(A.E.H.,p.77). Think 


of it!—--those famous critical incivilities anc inhumenities,all reach-me-torn! 
(70). 


ERASMUS IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND: Ne is probably the only foreigner who has ever prais 
-ed the English climate. For the poem in which he praises it he,no doubt,hoped to 
be paid. But as the same praises recur in his letters,we must suppose him to be 
serious. Our habit of never opening windows he thought detestable; and equally de- 
testable our habit of spitting on the floor. Our custom of kissing upon every poss 
-ible pretext.he could not sufficiently praise. It was not enough,he tells us, to 
welcome the coming guest with kisses and to speed with kisses the parting guest. 
The guest who went out for a walk was kissed; the guest who came in from a walk 
came in for kisses; and,indeed,he was hardly allowed to cross the room without be- 
ing kissed. Most of this kissing seems to have been done by "nymphs of divine coun 
-tenance"(92). The only compliment which Erasmus never paid us was to learn Engl+- 
ish He had a puril at Cambridge callec Smith. Smith's father complained that the b 
boy learned nothing because his tutor could only talk Latin. Brasmus remembers 
this boy,perhaps,in the essay On Pronunciation,where he tells us that the English 
teas e foreigners by asking them to say "Smith"—-the final th of which no fore ga 
-er could master(93). 
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PH ALARIS & PHALARISM; For William Temple "modern learning" merns the learning of 
the Royal Society; and it is surprising how small a part of his essay is occupied 
with literature, Fontenelle's Digression and Perrault's four dialogues had heen 
almost exclusively concerned with the comparison between ancient ane modern art 
anc literature; though the title of Perrault's book seems te promise a discussion 
of ‘the sciences. But the issue on which the "battle of books" was joines in this 
country Was not a literary issue. That ancient literature,consicered merely as li 
-teraturc,is better than modern was a thesis which nobody in England was the leas 
disposed to contest. Temple was welcome to prefer Virgil to Foileeu,Womer to Gond 
-ikert. What couli not be borne vas his disparagement of modern science,his cont- 
empt for "the stucies,the writings,the productions of Gresham Col’ege? It was 
past berring thet,in the ase of Newton anc ‘falley,he should write that "there is 
nothing new in astronomy to vye with the Ancients"(125). The cuarrel was between 
literature and science. Wotton,who answered Temple in his Reflections upon Ancien 
and Modern Learning,iwas not a man of letters. A clergyman interested in bringing 
to religion the support of science,he was a fellow of the Royal Society(126). He 
spent * years writing the Refiectiondini spent the rest of his life writing noth 
-ing(127). Fy the time l'entley's Dissertation appeared, Temple was dead. The strif: 
of tongues was essentially distasteful to him. He had siven the signal for the on 
-set by an inadvertence. Ile had not blovn a trumpet-call; he had cropped an aside 
(138). Swift entered the battle when it was,in effect over; notit seems likely,f: 
from loyalty to Temple,or from love of « losing side; but with something of the 
instinct of the vulture (ES 39). 


REFERENCE-BOOKS: The amount of good information thet Toyle's Dictionnaire Histor- 
igue et Critique furnished,made it a necessary hook. "Mr elean srid,he had a 
confutation of Payle by Leibniz. Johnson ‘A confutation of Bayle,Sir! The great 
-est part of his writings is not confutable; it is historical and eritieal (144) 
Tayle may have believed in God. Eut certainly he cid net belive in Man. "Man is 
en incorrigible animal; he is as wicked today as in the first centuries." The 18t) 
-century philosophes liked freedom of belief,they like toleretion. Tut they like 
sell this for a reason which they did not find in Bayle. They liked it because 
= believed in Man,in the progress of Mans & progress conditioned by reason and 
science, Payle believed not so much in reason as in reasoning. For science he had 
and expressed,a healthycontenpt. A principel aim of the Dictiona of Errors,he 
tells Pu Rondel,is to give men "a true notion of the emptiness and vanity of the 
sciences." The Dictionary will do something if it helps to "mortify man in respec’ 
to his greatest vanity,I mean his sciénce"(146)4 Milton is in the Dictionary. Rut 
of our other poets there is none. The tro Bacons are there. Hobbes is there. But 
no word is there about Newton; nor any word about Descartes either. It is interes 
-tins to find Religio Medici cuoted,but there is no biography of Browne. There is 
plenty about Aristotle. But nothing about Pleto. Greek poetry is represented by 
Euripices and Simonides. But Aeschylus anc Sophocles might never have live; or 
Pindar either. Homer may have been one poet or several. Bayle knows none of theme 
The Latins do a little better. Even so,the Dictionary knows not Cicero(148) 
Mr George Sampson cic not intend just ta “boil down" the C.IL.E.L. Nor merely to "] 
"hot it "up"(thoush his literary cuisine af’ects sometimes the piruant ant peppery 
He intended to write his own book; anc to make it fresh anc readable. If he could 
have had his own way,he,I suspect,wonld have left out half the book. It would 
then have been Concise; but perhaps rather more Oxfore than Cambridge, Most of hi: 
life he has been mixed up with Education; and when,in the 9th vol.,h> comes to(14f 
ch.l5,it is more than he can bear; and he reduces its 44-parxe account of Education 
from Cromvell to George II to 27 lines. It is when the C.'.E.L stops that Mr Samp- 
son really gets going. the 90 pp. on late-Victorien and post-Victorien literature 
are all his own. Some of the persons mentioned in them will not much like what is 
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said of them. Some who are not mentioned at all will like that even less. Many of 
the writers spoken of I have never read; and I now know that I need not. But I 
must still ask,if Mr T.S.Eliot is as bad as all that,why must Mr Sampson give mor 
-e space to him than he allows to Landor,to Lamb,to De Quincey,to Jane Austen? 
Where he must be sharp,let him be short(150). He is short and sharp,to my mind 
preposterously,with Rupert Brooke: concise unkindness could no further go. Mr 
Sampson's book furnishes the most readable literary history that I have met. Its 
only rival I shoul? suppose to be Saintsbury's Short History. Saintsbury I mst 
esteem n great man,but a bad vriter. Mr Sempson writes very well(151). With a tit 
-le that dosmed him to look second—hand,he has succeeded in being first-hand and 
first-rate. It did not surprise me to read the other day a letter,in T.L.S.,sugg- 
esting that the time had come to ma ke all the Cambridge Histories concise. The- 
re is a good deal to.be said for it; if there are Sampsons enough to go round,or 
‘if Mr George Sampson will go round(152). 

The first Christian nane to assert itself was John. But in 1900 one Englishman in 
every seven was callec William; not more than one in fifty bore the name John. Ma 
—tthew,Mark,and Luke blese nobody's cradle.After John and William,the most pop- 
ular of all preenomina was Thomas. Almost as popular has been Henry,or rather 
Herry---for until the 17th century Harry was the correct English form,apvearing 
on the privy seals of six kings.There were also "improving names" invented by the 
Puritans,e.g. Thomas Hely christened his four children Much-Mercye,Increased,Sine 
~denie,and Fear-not. For founclings they found such names as Misericordia-adulter 
-ina and Flee-fornication(161). 


THRILLERS: Already I am miserably old,I have a date with the world to come,and I 
cannot weste time redding unreadable books. If a book is,as books now tend to be, 
unprintable,that is not my affair; it is a matter for the Watch and Ward Comitt- 
ee. But if it is unreadable it touches me nearly. A few months ago I should have 
said that I had a better title to write about detective fiction than anyone else 
in the world. But I owe a grudge to Harvard; for I am easily beaten,I find,by pot 
(164) Prof. Lowes and Prof.Kittredge. Perhaps I am still the best amateur of my 
sub ject-—-these two I feel to have forfeited their amateur status and to be liv- 
ing in a kind of open professionalism(165). The great consumers of detective fic- 
tion are drawn from one or other of four fairly large classes. First,cookss fem- 
ale cooks. It may be their proverbial addiction to policemen; or it may be that 
the general fat comfortableness of their profession induces a reaction in favour 
of the life of imaginative action. Secondly,dons(166). Thirdly,the great states. 
men. When I was a boy,Gaboriau's stories were on every bookstall,with a distinct- 
ive red wrapper superscribed in large capitals "The favourite reading of Prince 
Bismarck." Lastly,there are the surgeons and physicians and men of science(167). 


“FAIR HARVARD"; Everything I know about America I like---excepting always its foo 
and its drink., The food is not so bad as German or Dutch food; nor the drink so. 
bad as ho drink at all. But both are bad(177). A yard-cop is a college policeman. 
He looks like a professor; anc the professors,there as here,look like men wanted 
by the police(178). There is a/general disposition tooito believe that to every 
cuestion in literature,philosophy,or religion,there is a right and a wrong answ- 
er. Herr we are content with good ant bad answers, When I opened my heart in dis- 
cussion,somebody was sure to write it down,supposing it to be a right answer,when 
it was merely a good one---a good answer to a Cuestion that ought never to have 
been asked. Nobody ever contradicted me-—and if I contradicted myself nobody not 
-iced it(181). The Harvard man's life is too much lived in public. As a rule he 
has a roommate. He may have two. Never is a man alone(186). 
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DOGS: My Sealyham raises for me,every day,the whole proklen of beauty. To look 
upon him is to dismiss sumnarily the Greek and easy notion that the primary char- 
acters of the beautiful are symmetry and proportion. It is Cifficult,indeed,look- 
ing at him,not to allow ethical considerations to obtrude themselves on aesthetic 
theory. His countenance expresses,before all else,benipnity. A pacifist could not 
look more disarming,a bishop or butler more ‘ecorous. But it is pure take-in. Wha 
-tever lives end moves,he chevies,on? if he does not kill all that he catches,it 
is not his fault. I cannot account it a fault that he looks beautiful without 
meaning it(187). With the Eastern peoples gencrelly,he is a despised creature. 
"Is thy servant a dog?"---"srin like a dog end run about through the city"-— 
that is the kine of thing you get about the dog in the Bible. As for the Greeks, 
we have all been bamboozled by liomer,or by rending Homer with insufficient atten- 
tion(188). Argus is a hunting-dog,kuon thereutes. That is the only kind of dog 
Homer recognizes. Except for the grand purpose of hunting,only decadents keep 
dogs. Ulysses had bred Argus a hunting-cog. In his absence,the young men about th 
place had used Argus to hunt hares and goats and deere When he was past that use, 
they had used him very much as the Jews used dogs,to do scavenging. Ulysses,when 
he came home after 20 years of war-service(Aristotle,H.A. vi.2l,is a little unea- 
sy over the age of Argus),found him busy with the dung-heaps anc full of vermin. 
He does not know him. Is he a hunting-dog,he asks(the only goo kind of dog),or & 
mere comestic dog,on f those that the decadent rich keep for show?(189) This is 
the Greek view. Wry ale is the shameless man,or woman,calledkunöpes ,kunopis? Why 
is the Cynic so celle“ ,except for opprobrium? Xenophon's Cynegeticus points the 
moral that the dog makes possible the huntsm-n,the huntsmen the söldier. And ther 
-e the matter ends. Three epigrams about the dog in the Palatine Antholowy(190). 
Two cogs live in Latin literature: Martial's epigram about the portrait of a dog 
called Issa owned by Publius and an anonymous epitaph commemorating a dog called 
Pearl(in the Latin anthology). The only portrait of a Latin dog that I know is 
that of the mosaic floor in Pompeiis a small aggressive dog,snarling visibly,held 
in by a chain or leash,scrawled underneath are the familiar words Cave Canem(191) 
I recall nothing from anitquity about the bline man's dog. Milton never,that I 
know of kept a dog. He kept daughters; anc he would like to have kept wives(192). 
The earliest domesticated dogsin English literature are the "smale houndes" kept 
by Chaucer's Prioress,Mme Eglantine(193). The Monk had "Greyhones as swift as-fow 
-el in flight". The monks hunted,and the nuns kept table-dogs—-against religion- 
—and Chaucer likes both classes the better for it. It is through women that dogs 
became a part of the house(194). "The more I see of men,the better I like dogs" 
was sai bv a woman,Mme Roland. For most of us,the dog means the house-dog(195). 
I canù turn my dog loose amy day in the Christ Church Meadows. He will meet half 

a hundred dogs,mixing with any of them harmlessly. But,accompanied(whether by his 
master or by a deputy,it matters not),accompanied,he attacks whatever dog he sees 
I am told br people who know no better that he supposes himself to be protecting 
his master. As if he did not suppose his master to be all-powerful! Or I am told 
that he is "showing off". As though he cid not know that I Imew he could fight! 
(197). Johnsons "I would rather see the portrait of a dog I knew than all the all. 
-egorical painting they can show me in the world"(200). There are some of us,F.H, 
Fradley says,who would not much care to enter the kingdom of heaven if it meant 
leaving our dog outside. One of Eradley's dogs was christened after the celebrat- 
ed Dr Pusey. Dr Pusey stood for causes with which Bradley had no sympathy. The 
dog was a dog needing much correction. In the High Street Bradley liked to be 
heard using hard names on Pusey(202). 
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Rupert Hart-Davis,The Letters of Oscar Wilde(1962). 
INTHODUCTION: André Gide reported Wilde as saying: "Voulez-vous savoir le 
grand drame de ma vie? C'est que j'ai mis mon genie dans ma vie; je n'ai mis 
que mon talent dans mes oeuvres"(ix). I salute the Wemory oi Allan Wade. All 
the early enquiring,collecting and transcribing were done by him with his cust 
-omary care and skill(xi). 
TO. REGINALD HARDING: Half the plegé bure of getting a First is to receive such 
delightful congratulations. I am really a little pleased ai getting it,though 
I swaggered horribly and pretended that I did not care a bit(16)....I wish I 
could look into tie seeds of time and see what is coming(34). 

he Hev.H.R.Bramley,a Tutor of Magdalen,claimed to be "in favour of progress, 

ùi of progress backward"(35) 

To FLORENCE BALCOMBE iii. wiom Oscar was in love. George du Maurier considered 
her one of: the three most beautiful women he had ever seen,the other two being 
Mrs John Hare and Mrs Stillman(36)}: Though you have not thouskt ib vorta while 
to lèt‘me-khow.of your marriage f to Bram Steker ‚author. of the horrific novel 
Dracula} „still I cannot leave Ireland without sending you my wishes that you 
ma y be happys whatever happens I at least cannot be indifferent to your wel- 
fares the currnets of our lives flowed too long beside one another for that 
(54)....1 will send you back your letters wien I go to Oxford....It.would 
have: been unfair to you,and me,and to the man you are going to marry,had we 
met anywhere else but under your mother's roof,and with your mother's sanct- 
ion....As regards the cross...I am not foolish enough to imagine that you care 
now for any memento of me(55). 

Lady M'Iver née Charlotte Montefiore,told her son-in-law that Wilde once 
Berne marriage to her; she was much attached to him but not in love,so she r 
refused him; that evering he sent her a note: "Charlotte,I am so sorry about 
vour decision. With your money and my brain we could have gone ee 
TO REGINALD HARDING: ...0scar Broming(I wish he was not calied Oscar)(61). 

TO MRS ALFRED HUNT: ...your Violet---the sweetest Violet i» Engiand I think 
her,though you must not tell her so---will come too(64). 
ge O'Sullivan records Wilde as sa ying in 1899: "The three women I have 
st admired are Queen Victoria,Sarah Bernhardt,and Lily Langtry. I would have 
married any one of them with pleasure"(65)_}, 
TO ELLEN TERRY; I send you some flowers---two crowns. Will you accept one of 
them,whichever you think will suit you best, The other---don't think me trea- 
cherous,Nellie---hut the other plea se give to Florrie from yourself. 1 should 
like to think that she was wearing something of mine the first night she comes 
on the stage,thai anything of mine should touch her....She thinks I never loved 
her,thinks I forget. My God how could I! [Ellen Terry played one of the leading 
parts in Tennyson's verse play The Cup,and Florence Balcombe was one of the 
“priestesses and attendants" |(74). 
TO MRS ALFRED HUNT: Sunday I dine to meet Mr Lowell,a poet,statesman,and an 
American in one! A sort of three-headed Cerberus of civilization who barks when 
he is baited and is often misteken for a lion,at a distance(75)....I ought,like 
Sir Boyle Roche's bird,to be able to be in two places at once [ Roche,an Irish 
politician famous for his "bulls" regretted that "he was not a bird,and could 
not be in two places at once." Wilde on Sir Charles Wentworth Dilkes "I've 
only one fault to find with Dilke; he knows too much about everything. It is 
hard to have a good story interrupted by a fact. I admit accuracy up to a cert- 
ain point,but Dilke's accuracy is almost a vice" f (76). 

he character of Bunthrone,the Fleshiy Poet,in Patience,though perhaps intend- 
ed for Rossetti,was generally taken as a caricature of Wilde(85). 

TO MRS GEORGE LEWIS freporting his Ameri an tour } s The hall had audience 
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‘Leo Murtra 


larger and more wonderful than even Dickens had....I have several "Harry Tyr- 
whitts" as secretaries. One writes my autographs all day for my admirers,the 
other receives the flowers tha % are left really every ten minutes, A third 
whose heir resembles mine is obliged to send off locks of his own hair to the 
myriad maidens of the city,and so is ra pidly becoming bald(86) [Again in a lette 
-er to Norman Forbes-Robertson(87)]. 
TO J.M.WHISTLER: My dear Jimmy,They are "considering me seriously." Isn't it 
dreadful? What would you do if it ha ppened to you?(96). 
TO JOAQUIN MILLER: Believe me,I would a s lief judge of(97) the strength afid 
splendour of sun and sea by the dust that dances in the beam and the bubble that 
breaks on the waYeyas take the petty, and profitless vulgarity of one or two in- 
significant towns as any test or standard of the real spirit of » .sane,strong 
and simple people(98). 
TO en I have already civilised Americu---il reste seulement le ciel! 
(119 ° 3 E 
TO MAS GEORGE LEWIS: 1 feel au irresistibel desire to wender,and go to Japan, 
where I wii: pass my youth,sitting under an almond tree in white biossom,drink- 
ing ig, tea out of a blue cup,and looking gt a landscape without perspective 
(120). 

He had his hair curleu in imita tion of a bust of Nero in the Louvre and dress 
Sed in the height of fashion(135)]. 
TO K.U.SHENARD: However,society must be asazed(117),anc my Neronian.coiffure has 
amazed it(148). 
one who is a poem and a poet in oneo..-Lesides your inWjlations are commands 
(150). 
TELEGRAL TO J.h.WHISTLE2: Punch too ricicuious. When you aud I are together we 
never talk about anythin: except ourselves [On lo Nov.12;3 Punch published cn 
article reporting a suppositious conversation between Wilde and Whistler on "the 
attributes of two well-known fttresses". Whistler's reply: "No,no,0scar,you 
forget. When you and I are togetier,we never talk avout anythin- except me "3 (159 
TO LILY LANGIRY: I a. going to be married to a wveautilul girl celled Constance 
Lloyd,a grave,slignt,violei—eye® Artemis,with great coils of heavy brown hair 
which sakes her flower-like head droop like a biossom(154). 
TO WALDO STORY: Her sawe is Constance...quite perfect except tiat she does not 
think Jimuy the only painter tha t ever really existeds...however,she knows I 
am the greatest poet,so in literature she is al! rights and I have explained to 
her that you are the greatest sculptor: art instruction cannot go further. We 
are,ol course,desperately in love....we telegraph to each. other twice a day,and 
the telegraph clerks have kecose quite romantic in consequence. I hand in my 
messages,however,very sterniy,and try to look as if "love" was a cryptosrax for 
"buy Grand Turks" and "darling" a cypher for "sell out at par" f "Grand Turks" we 
-re Canadian raiiwa y shares](155). 
TO CONSTANCE WILDE: Were am I,and you at the Antipodes., 0 execrable facts,that 
keep our lips iron kissing, though our souls are one....1 fecl incompiete without 
you(165). 
To PPOF.J.S,BLACKIE: I am in Wéinboro! Lor three days,and the man who comes to 
Scotland without scenting the heatier om the mountain,or talking to you among 
your books,misses what is best in tie land(166). 
YO A.P.T ELDER [ American publisuer and "hook-promoter" $ I am glad to sec you 
have given a haven to so many young poets: I call them young poets,because who- 
ever is a poet grows not old; that!is reserved for prose writers only(170). 
TO J.MOWRISTLER: Dear Butterfly,By the aid of a biographical dictionary I 


’ TO VIOLET FAXE; Of course I am coming! low could one à el of en invitation from 
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all remains,I conclude that they explained themselves away. Be warned in time, 

rt and remain,as I do,incomprehensible: to he great is to be misunderstood 
171). 

TO THE HON. GEORGE CURZON: I want to be one of Her Majesty's Insrector of School: 

! This is an ambition-—--however,I want it,and want it very much,and I hope you 

will help me(178). 

TO H.C.MARILLER: If I do live again I would like to be as a flow-r---no soul but 

perfectly beautiful. Perhaps for my sins I shall be made a red geranium!!(181). 

TO WILLIAM SHARP: I wish I could grave my sonnets on an ivory tablet. Quill pens 

and notepaper are only good enough for bills of lading. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE "PALL MALL GAZETTE": The author of the article{ on George 

Borrow in Macmillan's Megazine for Jan.1886] is Mr George Saintsbury,a gentleman 

who has recently written a book on Prose Style,and here are some specimens of 

the prose of the future according to the système Saintskurys 1. He saw,the rise, 


and,in some instances,the death,of Tennyson,Thackeray,Mecauley,Dickens....4. "The 
Romany Rye" did not appear for six years,that is to say,in 1357....7. If he had 


a slight overdose of Celtic blood,it was more than made up by the readiness of 
literary expression which it zave him(183)....12. The capital end full-length 
portraits. 14. Constantly right in general. 

TO H.C.MARILLER: Your letter has reached me,lixe e strain of music winé-biown [rc 


fron a Car land€184). 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE "PALL MALL GAZETTE": Books,I fancy,nay be conveniently divi- 


ded iuto three clases: le Books to read,such as Cicero's Letters,...the Autobio- 

graphy ot Benvenuto Cellini,...liarco Polo,...and(till we get a better one) Grote! 

's History of Greece. 2. Books to re-read suci as Plato and Keatss..3. Books not 

to real at all,such as Thomson's Seasong,Rogers's Italy,...al1 J.S.hill except 
Analogy 


the Essay, on Liberty,...Butler's .(1:5)....17 yin order to me Ke room for 
Poe,it be necessary to elbow out someone else,I siould elbow out Soutiliey....Abso- 
lute catholicity of taste is not without its dengers. It is only an auctioneer 
who shall admire all schools o? art(186 

TO CLEMENT SCOTT: I tiiink you wight correct the one very Irish oversighi,or slip 
eeoekrin can do most things,sut she can't,tiess her! "remember the days to come." 
....We do say "rewneuber next Tuescay,eignt o'clock sharp," but we uean, 187 

-ber a he-gein we la we just made to dine on that date 18s). 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE "WORLD" (In reply to Whistler's letter: "...What has Osc 

in comuon with Art? except that he dines at our tables and picss from our pla 
the plums for the puciing he peddles in the provinces. Oscar-—-the aniable,irreA 
-sponsible,esurient Oscar—-with no more sense oi a picture than òf the fit of 

a coat,has the courage of the opinions—--of others!" J: With our James "vulgar— 
ity begins at home," and should be allowed to stay there fWhistler's corzsent in 
he Gentle Arts ""A poor things! Oscar---but,for once,I supfiose,'your own'! "3 
191). 

TO WEMYSS REID: The Lady's World seems to nie...toe feninie,and not sufficiently 
womanly(194)....You shoul’ make a final appeal to the Directors to alter the name 
of the magazine I am to edit for them from the Lady's Wrold to the Woman's World 
e-eehiiss Thackeray has spoken to me more than once on the subject,and(203) has 
told me very candidly that she does not care about having her newe connected witt 
a magazine that hes so vülger a title(204). 

TO RICHARD LE GALLIENNEs Today has been lovely---a stray day of surr:er tliat some- 
how got entangled in the red net of autunn(209)s 

{ithe proverb "Wien gorse is out of bloom,kissing is out of favour"(2 ja 
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TO WILLIAM SHARP: The wrok of reconstruction was very difficult,as the Lady's 
. World was a most vulgar trivial production,and tre doctrine of heredity holds 
: good in literature as in life(212). 
TO J.S.LITTLE: You: ask me to give you a criticism of your novel,but Gil Blas is 
plucking my sleeve and reminding me of the Archbishop(214). 
Wilde,greatly daring,wrote to Quecn Victoria to ask whether she had any early 
rses of her own which he might publish in the Woman's Worlds The Queen's Minute 
has heen preserved: "Really what will people not say and invent. Never cd the 
Queen in her whole life write one line of poetry serious or comic or make a Rhyme 
even. This is therefore all invention & a athe 5) ‘ 
Harry Melvill,dandy and relentless raconteur; the central character of Oskert 
itwell's short story "The Machine Breaks Down" in Triple Fugue; caricatured as 
Mr Cherry-Marvel in The Green Hat by Michael Arlen(220)9 . 
TO LEONARD SHITHERS: Now that literature has ta'en to blowing loud trumpets I 
canrot but he pleased that some ear has cared to listen to the low music of a 
little reed/221). . 
TO W.E.HENEEY: Quite right...; to learn how to write English prose I have studied 
the prose of France. I am charmed that fou recognise it: that shows I have succ- 
eeded....Yes! Flaubert is my master....Your distinction is admirable. Flaubert 
did not write French prose,but the prose of a great artist who happened to be 
French(233). 
TO W.L.COURTNEY: Mrs Taylor [whom Mill fell in love with et first sight and later 
married and mourned } I suppose is the representative of the Seductive Method in 
thought(237). 3 
TO WALTER HAMILTON: Collecting contemporaneous things is like trying to hold fr 
froth in a sieve....Parody...requires a light touch,and,oddly enough,a love of 
\ the poet whom it caricatures. One's disciples can parody one—-nobody else(239). 
TO MARIEANNE DE BOVET{ French journalist and translator. According to Harris, 
this talented woman was very plain in spite of masses of fair hair and vivacious 
eyes. Seeing Wilde's astonishment at the first sight of herself,she cried to him 
in her quick,abrupt ways "N'est-ce pas,M.Wilde,que je suis la femme la plus laide 
de la France?" Bowing low,Wilde replied with smiling courtesy: "Du monde ,madame, 
du monde": I am quite charmed by your delicate and suble article on "L'Esthétic- 
isme en Angleterre." 
TO LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON: Your pen drops honey,my dear Poetess(241). 
fr Vyvyan Holland reports that in his whole life the only person who refused to 
ake hands with him on hearing that he was the son of Wilde was Herbert Vivian, 
a journalist who once asked Wilde ot give a send-off to one of his books(245)J ° 
TO WILLIAM BLACKWOOD: You mentioned after you sent me my cheque that the story 
was longer than you had calculated for. Are you not a little in my debt?(246) 
TO AUBREY RICHARDSON: Wrat a pretty name you have! it is worthy of fiction. Would 
you mind if I wrote a book called The Story of Aubrey Richardson? I won't,but I 
shouid like to. There is music in its long syliables,and a memory of romance,and 
a suggestion of wonder(252). 
TO THE EDITOR OF "TRUTH" In reply to Whistler's letter on Wilde's lecture to the 
Art Students of the Royal Academy: "...that arch-impostor and pest of the period 
---the ali-pervading plagiarist....in America he may,under the ‘Law of '84',... 
be criminally prosecuted,incarcerated,and made to pick oakum,as he has hitherto 
picked brains---and pockets!....His unblushing boasts *Moi,je prends son bien 1 
où je le trouve! !"(253)) : As for borrowing Mr Whistler's ideas about art,the 
only thoroughly original ideas I have ever heard hix express have had reference 
to his own superiority over painters greater than himself (254), 
ps 1891 Lionel Johnson introduced Wilde to Lord Alfred Douglas,and his poem "The 
stroyer of a Soul"(beginning: "I hate you with a necessary hate") is believed 


to have been addressed to Wilde(255)} 
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TO MRS ALLHUSEN::I have just finished [The Picture of Dorian Gray]...I em afraid 
it is rather like my om life-—-all conversation and no action. I can't describe 


actions my people sit in chairs and chatter. 
TO HERBERT VIVIAN: I was not asking you to do me a favour: I was asserting my“ 
right(255)....No one has the right to make one godfather to a dirty baby against 
one's will....I should be so sorry to think that any Cambridge won could be wilf- 
ully guilty of such conduct,conduct which combines the inaccuracy of the eaves- 
dropper with the method of the blackmailer(256). 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE "ST JAMES'S GAZETYE": I am quite incapable of understanding 
how any work of art can ke criticised from a moral standpoint. The sphere of art 
and the sphere of ethics are absolutely distinct and separate; and it is to the « 
confusion between the two that we owe the appearance of Mrs Grundy....I think I 
may sa y without vanity...that of all men in England I am the one who requires 
least advertisement. I am tired to death of being advertised(257)....Bad people 
are,from the point of view of art,fascinating studies. They represent colour vari 
-ety and strangeness. Good people exasperate one's reason; bad people stir one's 
imaginetion...-Quite so, If they existed they would not be worth writing about... 
It is a story with a moral. And the moral is this: All excess,as well as all re- 
nunciation,brings its om punishment ..¢is you still keep up your attacks on me 
and my book,you not merely confer on me the right,but you imrose upon we the duty 
of reply(259). 4 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE "SCOTS OBSERVER": I thoroughly agree with Mr Charles Whibley 
when he says that it is a pity that Goethe never had an opportunity of reacing 
Dorian Gray...elle ends his letter with the statement that I have been indefatig- 
able in wy public appreciation of my own work. I have no doubt that in saying 
this he means to pay me a compliment,but he really overrateasmy capacity,as well 
as my inclination for work. I must frankly confess that,by nature and by choice, 
I au extremely indolent. Cultivated idleness seems to me to be the proper occupa- 
tion for man(269)....They seid that Dorian Grey was poisonous,and I thought that, 
on alliterative grounds,it would be kind to remind them that,however that may be, 
it is at any rate perfect(270). 
TO RICKARD LE GALLIENNEs I hope the laurels are not too thick across your brow- 
for me to kiss your eyelids(277). 
TO COULSON KERNAHAN: It is merely Luther's Pecca fortiter put dramatically into 
the lips of a character f Luther wrote to Melanchthon: "Be a sinner and sin in 
earnest(Esto peccator et pecca fortite}"(Lutheri Epistolae ,Jena,1556,1,345) (283) 
....Will yuo also look after my "wills" and’"shalls" in proof. I am Celtic in my 
use of these words,not English(289). 
TO ARTHURE CONAN DOYLE: Between me and life there is a mist of words always. I 
throw probability out of the window ‘or the sake o” a phrase,and the chance of en 
episrem(291) pekes ne desert trutn(292). 
T0.S hi ARME: Cher Mettre....En France la poËsie a beaucoup de laquais mais un 
seul neitre(297). + 
[ Gide: ",...l'esthète Oscar Wilde ,0 atnireble admirable celui-là." "A Poris,sith 
util y vint,son nom courut de houche en houche"(298)]. 
TO EDMOND DE GOXCOURTSIn Soncourt's journal seriulised in the Echo ce Paris epp- 
eared the following entry “or Sl April 1583: "Le Poste anglais Wilde re tisait,ce 
soir que le seul Anglais qui avait lw Balzac à ltheure actvelle tnit Swinkurze. 
Et ce Swinburne,il sic le montre come us "onferon cu vice,qui aveii tort fait pou 
‘aire croire ses concitoyens È sa pectrastie,a se Westialite,sens Cire le noins 
eu monde pederaste ni besticlitaire"(20©)2:When the 1333 journel was published 
(as vol.VI) in 1982 the whole ol Wie secon sentence ebout Swinburne was owitted 
as a result of Wilde's Mrectilicationt",us was tie deseription of Wille(5 Kay): 
as "cet incivicu su sexe douteux,au langage de cobotin,aux recits bleguears™( 504 f 
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TO PIENE LOUYS: Voile le crue de Salone [tzree mss of Selome exist,ull in Wilce 
"s haug anc ell written in Treache The one sainiitviec to Louys was the final 
Greft,end contains his interlinear corrections and sug ested inigrovenents. Where 
these were on points of græi or Wilde a Gopted then, ut most of Louys's other re- 
marks he ignored. Two otner French writers,Adolphe Rette and Stud *t Merrill, 
also helped to sose extend 305). 
TO OSWALD SICKERT: Bring your friend Edward larsh,wio has a char. ing wasce-——for 
fiction. 
TO ROLE?T POSS: Bosic is quite like e narcissus---so white and gold....Bosie is 
so tireds he lies life a hyacinth on the sofa,and I worship hin(214). 
TO ROBET ROSS: Gosse's mention of me is most charming and courteous f Reviewing 
William Watson's Lachrynse kusarmm in the New Review,Gosse deplored "Lines to 
our New Censor",a gibe at Wilce: "To peck at one arother is not the business of 
burming-birds and nightingales. Daws do it bLest,and are kept Tor thet very purp- 
ose,in large nwakers,in the aviaries of Grub Street" K328). : 
TO LORE ALFRED DOUGLASs Your son:et is quite lovely,and it is e marvel that those 
red rose-leaf lips of yours should have been made no less for uusic of song than 
"or madness of kisses. Your slim gilt soul walis between passion and poetry.... 
ve acowbe Cliff] is a lovely place---it only lacks youf In the Spirit Laup of 
T May 1895 there appeared & sonnet in French based on this letter and written by 
Pierre Louys. The letter was later stolen,and used as material for attempted 
blecknail of Wilde](326). 
TO FLORENCE BALCOMBE STOKER: Will you accept a copy of Salome(320). 

The Times review of Salome: "As a whole,it does credit to Mr Wilde's command of 
he French language ,but we must say that the opening scene reads to us very like 
a page from one of Ollendorff's exercises"(336) 

TO BORD ALFRED DOUGLAS: Dearest of all Boys,Your letter was delightful,red and 
yellow wine to me; but I au sad and out of sorts. Bosie,you must not make scenes 
with me. They kill me,they wreck the loveliness of life. I cannot see you,so 
Greek and gracious,distorted with passion. I cannot listen to your curved lips 
saying hideous thimgs to me(526)....You are the divine thing I want,a thing of 
grece and beauty; but I don't know how to do it(337). 

TO ADA LEVERSON: All my other days in the week belong to you(343). 

TO AIMEE LOWTHER [When she was a young girl Wilde said to her: "Aimée ,Aimée ‚if 
you had been a boy you'd have wrecked my life"(351) 1. 

TO RALPH PAYNE: Basil Hailward is what I think I am: Lord Kenry what the world 
thinks mes Dorian what I would like to be---in other ages,perhaps(352). 

TO LORD ALT?ED DOUGLAS: I miss you so much. The gay,gilt and gracious lad has 
gone away-—-and I hate everyone else] Gide wrote from Florence to his mother: 
"Qui rencontrai-je ici?---Oscar Wilde]! Il est vieilli e aid,mais toujours ext- 
raordinaire conteur,un peu je pense comme Baudelaire a du etre,mais peut-être 
moins aigu et plus charmant"; he further reported to Paul Valéry,tiat Wilde was 
"fort peu flatté m'a-t-il semblé de la rencontre,car il se croya it clandestin'] 
(354)....1t is really absurd. I can't live without you. You are so deer,so wonder 
-ful....London is a desert without your cainty feet,and all the buttonholes have 
turned to weeds(358)....Your father is on the rampage again---been to Core Royal 
to enquire for us,with tirests etC... What purple valleys of despair one goes 
through! Fortunately there is one person in the world to love....Also,you,the 
gilt and graceful boy,would be bored. Don't come here. I will come to you(360). 
...Percyß& boy picked up at Worthing} left the day after you did....Alphonsofano- 
ther boy} is still in(362) favour. He is my only comparion,alonz with Stephen. 
Alphonso alweyz. alludes to you as "the Lord",which however gives you,I think,a Bi 
-blical Hebraic dignity that gracious Greek boys should not have. He also says, 
from time to time,"Percy was the Lord's favourite," which m kes me think of Per oy 
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as the infant Samuel---an inaccurate reminiscence,as Percy was liellenic....Near, 
dear boy,you are more to me than any one of them has any ifee3 you are the avnosp 
“here of beouty through which I see lifes you ere the incarnation of all lovely 
things. When we are out o? tune,all colour goes from things for me (263). 

TO C.S.MASON: I wus very sorry to read in tne paper about poor Alfred Taylor[ The 
police raidec a ciub at 46 Fitzroy Street,London,und arrested 18 men,including twe 
in female dress. Among them was Taylor with whom Mason had gone through a burles- 
que ceremony of marriages Taylor hud run through a fortune of £15,000(363) |. 

TO THE EDITOR OF WIE "PALI MALL GAZETTE": Kindly allow we to condradict,in the 
most emphatic: manner,tiic suggestioneeetoaa ù I an vie autnor 0. The Green Carnat- 
ion. I invented that magnificent flower....lhne Slower is a wrok of art. The Look 
is not. 

TO ADA LEVERSON: Dear Sphinx,0f course you have Leen wronged....llichens I did 
not I did not think capable of anything so clever [This witiy skit on Esmé anar SA) 
and Lord Reginald Hastings appeared anonymously and was attributed to Ada (373). 
TO ROBERT RBSS: Bosie's father has left a card at my club with hideous words on 
itf "To Oscar Wilde posing as a somdomite"] e I don't see anything now but a crim- 
inal prosecution. My whole life seems ruincd by this man. The tower of ivory is 
assailed by the foul thing. On the sand is my life spilt. I don't kmow what to do 
(384). 

onstangecWil debo Mrs Robinson,the fortune-teller: "What is to become of my husbe 
d who has so betrayed and deceived me and ruined the lives o? my darling boys? 


ssosI have not forgotten that I owe you a guinea "(389). Mrs Robinson had "prophe 
sied complete triumph" of Wilde in the Queensbury proéeedings,see supra 835% 
TO LORD ALFTED DOUGLAS: My sweet rose,my delicate flower,my lily of lilies,it is 


perhaps in prison that I am going to test the power of love....I have hed moments 
when I thought il would be wiser to separate...Now I see that that would have muti 
-lated my life,ruineu ny art,broken the musicel chords which make a perfect soul 
(397)... .Fron your silken hair to your delicate feet you are perfection to me... 
I love you,I love you,ïy heart is a rose which your love has brought to bioom,my 
life is a desert fenned by the delicious hreeze of your kreath....Love me always, 
love me alweys. You have keen the supreme,the perfect love of my life; there can 
be no other(398). 
TO ROBERT ROSS: Douxlas has unfortunately in his possession a number of letters of 
sine. I wish him to at once hand all these without exception over to you....In 
case I survive I will destroy them myself, They must not ke in existence...-Thougl 
uy unfortunate children will never of course bear ny name,still they Imow whose so 
sons they arc and I must try and shield them from the possibility of any further 
revolting disclosure or scandal(400)....In writins to Douglas you had better quote 
my letter fully and frankly,so that Le should have no loopholc‘0” escape, Indeed 
he cannot possibly refuse. ‘le has ruined my life---that should content him(s..Also 
Dourlas has some things I gave him: books and jewellery. I wish these to ke also 
handed over to you---for me....The ives that he is wegering or ir possession of 
anything I gave him is peculiarly repugnant to mee I cannot of course get rid of 
he revolting memories of the two years I was unlucky enough to have hin with me, 
or of the mode by which he thrust me into the abyss of ruin and disgrace to grati- 
Yy his hatred of his father and other ignoble passionse...Even if I get out of 
this loathsome place I know that there is nothing before me but a lite of a pariah 
---of diszrace and penury and contempt---but at least I will have nothing to do 
with him nor allow him to come near me (401). 
TO MORE ADEY: I am so gald Pierre Louys has made a seat name for ninself {by Aphro 
-cite} ....Three years ago he told me I would have to choose between his friend- 
ship and my fatal connection with A.D. I need hardly say I chose at once the mean- 
er nature and the baser mind(410). 
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TO ROBERT ROSS: Do not think that I would blame hin for my vices....I blame him 
for not appreciating the imam he ruined. Au illiterate millionaire would really 
have suited him better(413)....In ali trageidies there is a grotesque element. 

He is the grotesaue element in mine(114)....Tell me about that world offhadows 

I lovedso much. And about his life and soul tell we also(415). 

TO HORE ADEY: You say in your letter that Bosie is so anxious to make "some litt] 
-e return" to me for all I "spent on him". Unfortunately,I spent on him my life, 
my genius,position,uy nane in history; for these no litile,or big(4¢ 21) return is 
possible. But as revards the mere wretched pounds,shillingsyand pence side of ry 
ruin---the workhouse aspect---he must seriously consider the whole point. It is 
his duty to do so(122). 

TO LORN ALPREP DOUGLAS [Extracts from this lony letter were puklished by Ross in 
1905 under the title De Profui is] : I had passed through two long years of inpri 
-sonment without ever “having received a single line from you,or any news or mess- 
ageeven,except such as gave me pain....lcad the letter over and over again till 
it kills your vanity....If ther be in it one single passage that brings tears to 
your eyes,weep as we(124) weep in prison where the day no less than the night is 
set apart for tears....If you find one false excuse for yourself,you will socn fi 
find a hundred,anc he just “hat you were before....Ah! you had no motives in 
life. You hac appetites merely....You he’ teen idle at your school,worse than id] 
-e at your university(125)....You were proud,and quite naturally so,of being the 
intimate friend of en artist so cistinguished....My life,as long as you were by 
my side,was entirely sterile enc uncreative....At 12 o'clock you drove up,and 
stayed smoking cigarettes and chattering till 1.30,when I had to take you out to 
luncheon... Luncheon with liqueurs lasted ususally till 3.30. For an hour you re- 
tired to White's. At teo-time you appeared again,end stayed till it was time to 
cress for dinrer....When I couprae my friendship with you to sy friendship with 
such still younger men es John Gray end Pierre Louys I veel ashamed. My real 
life,my higher life was with them and such as they(426)....The friendship was in- 
tellectually degrading co we....Your interests were merely in your meals anc : 27 
HOÅS. sss should have oriiccen you my kouse und my chwubers except when I spec- 
iall. invitec you....Your other void we o: your two cnie? faults your vanity, anc 
your being,as sue tenes! it,"all wrong aout money"....I thought vanity a sort of 
graceful flower for a young man to wear; as Tor extravayance—-!or I thought she 
meant no more the: extravagance---the st Peni oi prudence anc thrift were not in 
my own neture or my own race(1i27})....Your incessant demands Tor money: your clain 
that ali your pleasures should be paid for by we whether I was with you or nots 
brought me after some time into serious monetary difficulties....You. demanded 
witgout.qrece und received without thanks....My ordinary expenses with “you for 
an ordinary day in London---ior luncheon dinner supper ,amusements,hensoms anc the 
rest of it---ranged from £12 to £20....Qut of my dinner with Robbie came the 
first and best of all my dialoguesf "The Decay of Lying" |. Idea,title,treatment, 
mode,everything was struck out at a 3 fr.8ÿ.c. table-d'h@te. Out of the reckless 
dinners with you nothing remains hut the memory that too much was eaten and too 
much was drunk(428)....But most of all I blewe myself for the entire ethical deg 
-radation I allowed you to bring on me....Those incessant scenes that seemed to I 
be almost physically necessary to you,and in which your mind end hody grew dist- 
orted and you became a thing as terrible to look at as to listen to...were the 
origin anc causes of my fatal yielding to you in your daily increasing demands. 
You wore me out. It wes the triumph o° the smaller over the higgernature....Qne 
had either to give up to you or to give you up(429)....Between you bothf Douglas 
and his father à rad Slindly I staggered as an ox into the shambles 
e...You insisted on ny taking you to Monte Carlo....You refused to discuss even 
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for 5 minutes the position to which you and your father had brought me. My busi- 
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was merely to pay your hotel expenses and your losses....You forced me to stay to 
brazen it out,if possible,in the box by absurd and silly yerjuries....I ended my 
friendship with you every three months regularly,and each tine I did so you manag 
-ed by means of entreaties,telegrams,letters,the interposition of your friends, 
the interposition of mine,and the like to induce me to allow you hack(48#)....New 
scenes occurred,the occasion(431) of them being my pointing out the schoolboy fau 
faults of your attempted translation of Salome(432)....Your wotlior,with that un- 
fortunate wealmess of will that characterises her,end that in the tragedy of my 1 
life has been an element no less fatal than your father's violence,actually writ- 
es to me herself...and tries to repair or renew my unfortunate friendship with 
you....Finally you actually telegraphed to my wife begging her to use her influen 
-ce with me to get me to write to you(434)....When I arrived in Paris,your tears, 
breaking out again and again all through the evening...s the unfeigned joy you ev 
-inced at seeing me,holding my hand whenever you could...: mace me consent to re- 
new our friendship(435)....I need not remind you how I waited on you,and tended 
you....I am in a terrible Cever,and the doctor finds I have caught the influenza 
from you....You leave me entirely alone without care,without attendance without 
anything(426)....A11 the while you are of course living at my expense,driving 
bout,dining at the Grand ilotel,and indeed only appea ring in my room for money.. 
«By the terrible alchemy of egotism you converted your remorse into rage(437)... 
Ton are terribIy alarmea © Ta threatening vummimication from a Former Sempani on 
of yours: you beg me to see the writer and help yous I do soz the result is Ruin 
to mes...I go to zrison,all the seme;for your friend's undergraduate magazine ,and 
"the Love that cares not tell its name" f The last lines of Douglas's poem "Two 
Loves" which appeared in the Chameleon and was quoted in court:"*I am true Love,I 


R 


fill/The hearts of boy and girl with mutual n ae ee said the other, 
4 


‘Have thy #ill,/I am the Love that dare not speak its name!" (441)....When you 
could not find me to te with,the companions whom you chose es sybstitutes were no 
not ‘lattering....My expenses for 8 days in Paris for myself,you,end your Italian 
servant were nearly £150(443)....That you were the true author of tie hideous tra 
-gedy did not occur to you(448)....It did not occur to we then that you could hav 
the supreme vice,shallomess....You had left xy letters lying ebout for blackmail. 
ing co:ıpanions to steal,Tor hotel ser.unts to pilfer,.or nonscreids to sell. That 
was simply your careless went of ap reciation of what I fied writien to you(453). 
eeeWnen I was brought down from ry prison to tre Couri of Bankruptcy between two 
nolicemen,Rokkie waited in bae long dreary corridor,that before the whole crowd, 
who: en action so swert ent simple huslice into silence,he might gravely roise his 
het bo negas hendeuffed and with bowed head I passed hi: by. Men have gone to hea 
-ven for sualier things than that(459)....I do not Imow to the present mo:ient whe 
-tner he is oware, that I wwas even conscious of his action. It is not a thing Tor 
which one con render forati vrankıs in Toruni words. I store it in t-e treasury- 
house of wy jieart(i60)....T'iu gods ad given we almost everything. I hac “erius,a 
Gistinguisne:’ nome...ewiatever I touched I mace beautiful in a new moče oT teauty 
esos I awoke the inagiaetion o° auy century so that it createdfiyth and legend aroun 
mes I sammec up al! systems in a phrase,ind all existence in an epigram(366).... 
And if lite’ be,as it surely is,u procie: to we,I an no les: a provlen to Life(470 
eseeWnerever tuere is & rdiientic Liovenient in Art,ythere sowenow,anc under some 
east ks Christ,or tue seul of Christ. ile is in Romeo and Juliet,iz the Winter's 
Tale,in Provencal poetry,in "The Ancient hiariner",in "La Belle Dave sans Kerci" 
1182)... e TWO of the most perfect lives I lave cone across in my own experience 
are the lives of Verlaine and oi Prince Kropotkin; both o“ then uen who passed 
years in rpison(488)....A day in prison on which one does not weep is € day on 
which one's heart is hard,not a day ou which one's heart is heppy(491)....1 remem 
-ber quite well your saying to me witl: your most conceited air that you could 
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À Raw, 
heat your father "et his ovn trade." Quite true. Dus wh 
-tion!(163)....To write me a loathsome letter at 2.00,anc Sly to me for help and 
sympathy at 7.15 the swie a’ternoon,was a perfectly ordinary occurrence in your 
life(494).4..The poor thief who,recognisins we es we tramped round the yerd et Ve 
Wandsworth ,Wiispered to ne in the hoarse 5rison-voice men get from long and compu 
-lsory silences "I am sorry “or yous it is harcer for tie likes of you then it is 
for the likes of us"(495)....Let your other renenber that my mother,who intellec 
-tueily ranks with Elizabeth Larrett Browning,and historically with Mme Roland, 
died hro'ien-hecrted because the son of whose genius and art sie had been so proud 
eeehad been condemned to the treadiwiil for two years....What was the use of your 
mother sending me endless little notes,nar'ec "Private" on the envelope begging 
me not to ask you so often to dinner,end not to give you any money,eack note endi 
-ing with an earnest postscri,t "On no account let Alfred ‘now that I have writt- 
en to you"?...Did you ever wait to be asked to dinnér? Never....If renonstrated 
you always had one observation: "If I don't dine with you,where am I to dine? You 
don't suppose that I am going to dine at home?"(496)....0f this public I have 
suide.ethat if it is Caliban for one half of the year,it is Tartuffe for the oth- 
er(497)....What was there,as a mere matter of fact,in you that I could influence? 
Your brain? It was undeveloped. Your imagination? It was dead. Your heart? It 
was not yet born....When I was actually engaged...in penning comedies that were t 
heat Congreve for brilliancy,end Dumas fils for philosophy,and I suppose everybod 
-y else for every other quality,I hac not sufficient influence with you to get yo 
you to leave me undisturbed as an artist should he left. Wherever my writing-room 
was,it was to you an ordinary lounge,a place to smoke and drink hock-and-seltzer 
ingan? chatter about abwordities( S00)... Sor a sentinentalist is simply one w'o 
desires to have the luxury of an emotion without paying for it(501)....You did 
not understand why I wrote beautiful letters to you,any more than you understood 
why I gave you beautiful presents. You failed to see that the former were not 
meant to ke published,any more than the latter were meant to be pawned(508). 

TO ROBERT ROSS: The type-writing machine,when played with expression,is not more 
annoying than the piano when played by a sister or a near re}ation(513)....My 
friendship with A.D. brought me first to the dock of the Criminal Court,then to 
he dock of the Lankruptey Court,and now to the dock of the Divorce Court....And, 
though it may surprise some cf my friends,I am really very fond of my wife and ve 
-ry sorry for her. I sincerely hope she may have a happy marriage,if she marries 
again. She could not understand mejand I was bored to death with the married life 
(516)....In point of fact the natural life is the unconscious life. Stevenson 
merely extended the sphere of the artificial by taking to diszing(520). 
TO MORE ADEYs On the Thursday I went to mu club end found Queensbury's hideous 
card. I returreë at once to the hotel where I “ound a no less loathsome letter 
from Alfred Nouglas. I felt I stood between Caliban and Sporus(526)....To me I 
confess the prospect of heing pursued by interviewers is horrible,especially con- 
sidering the terrible change in my ap'earance(531)....Because he has ruined my 
life completely,coes he and his family propose to treat the whole thing as a sent 
-imental reminiscence to be served up with the liqueurs after dinner? They have 
got to make sone reperation(552)....1 wrote to Robkie to ask him to try and find 
out ebout my fur coat(533)....Hansell has forwarded a draft of the agreement to 
be drawn up between ny wife and myself....It is laid down that I am to be depriv- 
ed of my £150 if I know any "disreputable" people. As good people,as they are gro 
-tesquely named,will not «now me,ancd I am not allowed to know wicked people my 
future life,as far as I can see at preseut,will Le passed in comparative solitude 
o...Would you,i® there is time,get me 13 collars made after the pattern you heve, 
or say two dozen(581)....Also,soi.e nice french soap,Houbigant's if you can get it 
os..Also,some scent....There is a wonderful hair-tonic called Koko larikopasc.eo 
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I want,for psychoiogical reasons,vo eei entirely physicaliy cleansed 0! the 
stain anc soil o? prison life,so toese tuings are ali---trivila as they may sount 
--~-really of great inportance(535)....0n April 7th Frank Harris came to see ne. 
...He Was very cordial and friendly,tolr mee.e..that he had come to put his cheque- 
book at my disposal...and wouid send me a cheque for £500 before my releases...l 
now learn tat he has sent a verrai message through you to say he is very sorry 
but cannot do it....In fact rank Harris hus no feelings. It is the secret of his 
succe#s(538)....I loathe the promise-makers....If anyone comes to you with promis 
-es and offers of help for me,tell them to give what they have---if it he a piece 
of bread I could thank them---but don't let then promise auythinz(539). 

TO ROETIE ROSS: Nothing can exceed the heroism with which you exposed me to dange 
-er(5145)....1 don't care to live if I am so degraded tuet I an unfit to be with 
my own child(516)....fiow would you have compared yourself,as a friend of mine, 
with wretched Alfred Douglas? I can only tell you that he would heve shom up ver 
-y well beside yous...I ferl I have been unjust to that unfortunate young man( 8547 


fade Leversons "ile cauie in,and at once he put us at our ease. He came in with 

the dignity of a king retruning from exile. He came in talkinz,) aughing, smoking 
a cigarette,with wavec hair and a flower in his butionhole,ond he looked markedly 

better,slighter,a:¢ younger then he hac two years previously"(563) b 

TO FRANK HAR:IS: Just a line to thank you for your great kindness to me,Tor the 
lovely clothes,and Tor the generous cheque(566). 

TO REGINALD TURNER: The dinrer was excellent,and we tried to eat enough for eight 
However we soon got tired. Only the imagination of man is limitles:. The appetite 
seems curiously bounded. This is one of the many lessons I have learnt....Robbie 
detected me a t Dieppe in the market place of the sellers of perfunes....He was 

vi aga and led me away. I have already spent my entire income for two years 
575). 

TO ADA LEVERSON: To be spoken of,and nei to be spoken to,is celizhtful(583). 

TO LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS: All I want is to have my artistic reappeerance,and my om 
rehabilitation through art,in Paris,not in London(589)....Andr® Gide's Les Nourr- 
itures, Terrestres fails to fascinate me....To be an Egoist one must have an Ego. 
It is not everyone who says "I,I" who can enter itno the Kingdo:: of Art(590). - 
TO REGINALD TURNER: You are hiding all news of my dear Charlie Mickey] from me, 

which is unkind,as I did introduce yeu to him. I admit you force: me to do it, 

‘but I did it,nnd in those days you were,or sought to be,the Boy-Snatcher of Clem- 
ents Inn(593). 

À SELWYN IMAGE: I do not accept the British view that Messaline is better than 
orus: these things are matters of temperament,but both are equally vile,because 
nsuel pleasures wreck the soul(594). 

© LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS: Don't think I don't love youe Of course I love you more 


olf than anyone else. But our lives are irrepearably severed,as fer as meeting goes. 


What is left to us is the Imowledge that we love each other(595). 

TO DALHOUSIE YOUNG: I fecl very lonely after you and other good friends have gone 
ret I have no mourning,but I wecr.my red tie "with a cif ference" fRamlet,IV.5] 
596 )e 2 

TO ERNEST DOWSON: I thank you...gratefully...for the many gentle ways by which yo 
recalled to me that,once at any rate,I was a Lord of Language....I have no mourn- 
ing suit,so all I can do is to wear my red tie "with a dif ference"1(597). 

TO REGINALD TURNER: A Pilgrimage to the Sinrer is beingorganised by Will Rothenst 

-ein this week(604). ri 

TO ROBERT ROSS: I observed a slight tendency to lirs Daubeny's ailments] In A Wom- 
en of No Importance the wife of Archdeacon Daubeny never apneers,but i; described 
at different times as suffering frou headaches,teafnes: ,gout,cefcctive nenory and 
an inability to eat solic food] (606). 
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TO LORD ALTNED DOUGLAS: You ask ise in it to let you cone on Saturday; but,dear ho: 
-ney-sweet boy,I ave already asec you to come then: so we hoth have the seme de- 
sire,as usual(619)....Eringelso sowe perfumes and nice things from the sellers of 
the dust of roses. Also brinx yourself(611)....At present it is inpossible for us 
to. meets... If Q came over und iade œ scandal it would utterly cestréy my pos:i'le 
future....So simply we must write to each otlıer....I think of you elways,cnd love 
you always,but chasmsoï moonles.. night divice use..eYou must go to sone place whert 
you can play golf am" cet Laci your lily and rose. 

TO RODERT ROSS: The postcarc is tie only mode of silence left_to us....A.D.is not 

here,nor is he to cone(Cl2)....Bosie line sent me a long indictment of you and pane- 
gyric of hicslef,to waica I shell reply tonorrow( l3)... I also wrote to hir. about 
his celiing nissel? a grand seigneur i» co. parison to a cear sweet wonderful friem 
like you,\is superior is ol! Tine things(619). x 

TO LEONARD SEITIERSs You. Generosity iv sot including Syrons is ime’: apyreciated 

The ceusc of Wilce's contenpsuous attitude towards Arthur Symons is unimown} (620). 

0 ERNEST DOWSON: I hope you will ke able to send we what you owe me in a few days! 
esel Neve lost many pleasueres in life. One is ihe pleasure of playing a host's 
parte 
TO REGINALD TURNER: Siiitliers is usually in a large straw hat, as a blue tie delica 
-tely festened with a diamond brooch o! the impurest water---or perheps wine,as he 
never touches waters it goes to his hei’ at once. lis Tace...is wasted and pale-— 
not with poetry,but with poets(630),who,he saysyhave wrecked his life,by insisting 
or pullishins with hin. Ne loves first editions,esrecially of womens litile girls 
are his passion. He is the ost learned eroto:icuiac in Europe. 

TO WILL ROT!IENSTEIN: !ienler Sounded a school,end has survivec all his disciplese 
He is never “orgotien ty his enemies,end often forgiven by his Friends(E21)....His 
prose is jerky,spaswodic,ond he is incopa le of the bea utiful archirecture of a 
long sentence,which is the fine flower of prose-writing(636). 

TO LORD ALFZED DOUGLAS: I feel tivat iy only hope of agein doing hemtiful work in 
art is being with you....and you ces really recreate in me that enerxy and sense 
of joyous power on which art derends. Everyone is Furious with me for going hack 
to you,but they con't understand us....Do remake my ruined life for me(637). 

TO ROBERT ROSS: Yess I saw Bosie,and of course I love him es-I’alwayg.did,with a 
sense of tragedy and ruin(638)....My going back to Bosie was psychologically in- 
evitable....I cannot live without the atmosphere of Loves I must love and be loved 
whatever price I pay for it. I could have lived eli my life with you,but you have 
other claims on you...end all you could give me was a week of companionship....The 
mere fact that he wrecked izy life makes me love hins "Je t'aime parce que tu m'as 
perdu" The phrase the ends the story "L'Humaine Tragédie" in Anatole France's Le 
Puits de Sainte Claire ](644). Fa 
TO REGINALD TURNER: I love him,and have always loved hin. He ruined my life,and fo 
that very reason I seem forced to ove him more....After all,whatever my life may 
have been ethically,it has always been romantic,,and Bosie is my romance. My rom- 
ance is a tragedy of course,hut it is none the less a romance(648). 

TO LEONARD SMITHERS: How can you keep on asking is Lord Alfred Douglas in Naples? 
You know quite well he is---we are together....I hope never to Le separated fron 
him(650)....My wife's letter cane too late. I had waited 4 months in vain,and it 
was only when the children had gone back to school that she asked me to come to 
her---whereas whay I want is the love of my children, It is now irretrievable. But 
ne ae of the emotions anc their romantic qualities,unpunctuality is fatal 

651). 

TO ROBERT ROSS: She wrote me a terrible letter,but a fovlish one,saying "I forbid 
you" to do so and so: "I will not allow you" etc....How can she really imagine the 
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that she can influence or control my life? She might just as well try to influence 
and control my arte...So I suppose she will now try to deprive ne of my wretched 
£3 a week. Women are so petiry,anc Constance hes no inagination(653). 

TO STANLEY MAKOWER: I see in the self-restraintof the supposed kigh standard mere- 
ly the self-restraint of the impotent,and the chastity of the eunuch(658) 

TO LEONARD SMIT'IERS: I have written to Sherard...simply to ask him when he takes u 
upon himself to censure my life not to talk so loud that I can hear him at Naples. 
It is inartistic to play Tartuffe as if it was Termagant(660). 

TO MORE ADEYs:I an getting rather astonishing in my Italian conversation. I belie- 
ve I talk a mixture of Dante and the worst wodern slang(664). 

TO ROBERT ROSS: If I were living with a Naples renter I would I suppose be all 
right. As I live with a young inan who is well bre! and well born,and who has been 
chargec with no offence,I am ceprivec of all possibility of existence....I Was not 
blind to what I was doing. You ‘mow what beautiful,wise,sensible schemes of life p 
people bring to one: there is nothing to he said against them: except that they 5; 
are not for oneself....lt is curious how vanity helps the successful man,and wreck 
the failure. In old days half of wy strength was my vanity(673)...."Grey Hunger 
and Green Thirst" might seem an echo of Swinburne's "Green pleasure or grey grief" 
"A Match"; so Wilde changed the phrase to read "lean Henger} (6830). 

© MORE ADEYs In what way,my dear More,is Bosie more disreputable than either you 
or Robbie? Wher you cave to see me at Reading in Nov.1895,my...wrote to me a most 
violert letter,in which she said...3 "I hear with horror that Mr More Adey has 
been to see you...What am I to think of you if you still have intercourse with 
your old infamous companions?...." That is my wife's view of you,based on the 
information supplied to her by George Lewis about you,and Robhie(G81). 

TO REGINALD TURNER: More anc Robbie have certainly played an incomprehensible part 
in the af!air....I a: disreputable,lezally,but Bosie is no more so than Nore....l 
con't riind being a Don Quixote,hit it is rather herd thet my life should depend on 
two Sancho Panzes(682). 
TO ROPERT ROSS; The moment tie vorld's forces begin to persecute anyone they never 


ical problem, To lesve of. persecution is to admit that one had heen wronr,rnd the 
world vill never do that(634). 

TO MORE ADEY: I co think that,i’ we engage not to live togetner,I might be still 
left the wretchec £5 a week—--s0 litule,but stili sonéthing( G85). 

TO LEONARD SEITIENS: Do try to rake the Cliiswie’ Press less 
eseekoral neople,as they are teruec,are sinple ‘easts. I 
unnt türel vices tian one unneturel virtue. It is ummstarel virtue dhr b rien the 
world,for those who guf’er,such a premature Hell(22)....The Dopulcrity of thc 
poem will be largely ircreaset iy the ecthor's prirful lecth ky stervetion(£e7). 

i Ross to Snitherss "I regret %0 infteru you tact I leve censed to Le on intiuate 
bees with Oscar Wilce or to enjoy ‘iis con‘idence in business or any aber matter” 


mad and less weddening 
} sonner here filty 


623) Tees e Peris Journa} nas a sy pev.etic perrgrep" to say I aii starving at 
Neples,kut French people subserike noi, Tut sounets when one is alive,onr stat- 


nes when one is not(639). 
TO ROPERT ROSS: One wey go to a Centist o? one's owr free will,hut the moment of 
tooth-extraction is prinful(:20). 

TO LEGNAZD SMITHERS: The unreal is alweys heiser then the unrertarle(592). ...Robb- 


ve 


ie wrote to mes "Remember alweys tint you comiitted tie unperdorable end vilgar er 
-ror of being fourt out"(654)....I ai nov sisply wi ordinary pauper 0° n retuer 
low orders the fact that I an also a pathological problem in the eyes of Germen 
scientitists is only interesting to German scientists: an. even iv their works I 
am tabulated,end come under the lew o” sveragest((95)....1 have the melecie de per 
-fection and keep on corecting(696). 
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TO ROBERT R0S3: It is very unfair of pcople being horric to me ekout Josie and 
Naples. A patriot put in prison Cor loving his country loves his country,end a 
poet ir. prison for loving boys loves hoys. To have altered ay life would have 
been to have adnittec tet Uranian love is ignoble....Who are the people who 
object to iy having "een with Dosig at Naples,and spent sy deys with lelioghalus 
and my nights with Antinous? © Andre Raffalovich's Uranisme et Unisexualite publ- 
ished two years kefore in 1396 contains a chapter on Wilde; Antinous was the boy- 
favourite of the Emperor liacriari] (705). 
iNirkeeu's Le Journel d'une Femme de Chambre(190ü) contains a brie" caricature 
of Wilde in the character of Sir Harry Kiuberly(706)1 . n 
TO ROBERT ROSS: The facts 0° Naples are very beld and brief. Bosie,for four month 
by endless letiers,offered me a "home"... Wnen we met at Aix on our way to Naples 
I found that he had no money,no plens,and had forgotten all his promises. His one 
idea was that I should raise money for us both. I did so,to the extent of £120. 
On this Bosie livec,quite happy. When it cane to his having,of course,to pay his. 
own share,he(709) kecanıe terrible,unkind,mean and penurious,except where his own 
pleasures were concerned,and when my allowance ceased,he left(710)....1t is quite 
untrue that I received £200 from Lady Q, on condition of not living with Bosie 
As e matter of fact Wilde had received the sum in two instalments through More 

ey,see supra pp.596-7}(717). 

TO THE ETITOR OF THE "DAILY CURONICLE"[ this letter apneared under the heading "DO 
-N'T READ TIIS IF YOU WANT TP BE HAPPY TODAY or 24 March 1593]: There sre three 
permanent punishments authorised by law in English prisons: Hunger yInsonnia,Dis— 
ease(722). 

TO ROBERT ROSSs Constance is dead. Please come and stay at my hotel. An in great 
grief(729). [Ross to Smitherss "You will have heard of Mrs Wilre's death. Oscar of 
course did not feel it at ali. It is rather appalling For him as his allowance 
ceases....lie is in very govc spirits and docs not consume many(729)....When I 
arrived the Mauritius[the boy Maurice Gilbert:was not here but has since turned 
upes.. 'A man's face is his autobiography. A woman's face is her work of fiction! 
..."(730) R...Also,are you in love with Maurice?(734) 

TO REGIN TURNER: Bosie has furnished a charming flat in the Avenue Kleber.... 
He is devote’ to a creacful ruffian aged 14,whom he loves because at night,in 
the scanty intervals he can stesl from an arduous criminel profession,he sells 
bunches of purple violets in front of the Cafe de la Paix. Also every time he 
goes home with Bosie he tries to rent him....We call him the Florifer....He also 
keeps another boy,aged 12! whom Bosie wishes to Imow,but the wise "Florifer" dec- 
lines(738)....How is ny golden Maurice? I suppose he is wildly loved. His upper 
lip is more like a rose-leaf than any rose-leaf I ever saw(729). 

TO ROBERT ROSS: My companions are such as I can get,and I of course have to pay 
for such friendships,though I an tound to say they are not exigeants or expensive 
(740)....When Davray,who is,or wishes to he most respectable,invited me to a cafe 
to meet a pocet who desired to ‘mow me,Bosie turned up...with Gaston ! of all peop 
-le....He does not see thet to thrust "Giton,the boy-paederast" into a literary 
reunion,wihout being invited,is vulgar...Ecwond [a boy nicimamed de Goncourt]desir 
-es his homrege to be sent to you....At the Rue Tronchet Bosie had great trouble 
because Maurice used to stay with him. The proprietor demandec Maurice's name(742 
o...No cheque this morning,but instead my sweet Maurice,our sweet Maurice....lle 
was full of affectionate memories of you and Regsie....He also has lovely clothes 
and looks as if he had fallen from Paradise(745)....Bosie is now inseparable ‘rom 

Maurice(752)....Bosie was seated next a German who exhaled in strange gusts the 
most extraordinary odours,some of them racial...3 others connected with all kinds 
of trades...: others such as are found only among "les nangeurs des choses im.ond 

-es"[Selammbo,ch.4].... Meurice's mouth,when he talks,and he ia never silent jg 

+ 
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the most beautiful south I know. I has the curves of Greek art and English flower: 
(753)....Frank Ha rris wes wonderful on the subject o” the Greek passions of 
Christ and Shakespeare——especially Christ. Ile insistec that the ketreyal by Juda: 
was the revenge of a grent lover (icarded for "that sentimental beast Jon". Rost 
~and an? one 0°(756) his mistresses was dining at another table. He .istenec bo 
attentively that I feel sure he does not understand a word of English....Mourice 
is locking very ill..eeAnd the curves of his riouth are a source of endless wonder 
and atisirotio: to wee Out o` such a. outh I would crink Lethe in this world and 
in the next ambrosia(757)....Tict harvest-—oon,Eugene,lowied où me on the Boulev— 
are tue other day. He lookec like a prize melon(760}....T'e % sers arc toc 
ticht round the waiste Tint is bze result of zy rarely having goot Cinverss: nothi 
fatiens so ich as <= Cinner ct(752) 1 fr. 50(763). - 
TO W.C.POLLITT: I should like a photograph of you,o” ell things(764). 
TO REGINA LD TURNER: Do you rere:er the young Corsican ot the Resteurent Jouffroy 
-y? Ilis position was. menial, but eyes like the nicht and a scarlet flower 07 & j 
south uie one Torget thats I aw great Friends with him. Iis noue is Giorgio: he 
is a nost possioucte foun(765)....Your little frien? Alyionse wrs arrested last 
night for c antages e.s.elle was quite on imp,thoug’ cttractive in love-scenes(768). 
TO LOUIS WILKINSON: Sen! ue your photegreph(768). 
TO RODENT ROSS: I an quite sure tuait you will went me to ucriy tis tire some sen 
-sitle,practicel,plain,si’cle-asec boy,cid I don't like the idea at all. Besides 
I cu precticclly eagaged to e fishertian of extraorcinary keauty,azed 12(775). 
TO LORE ADEY: At Nice I ‘mew three lads.like bronzes,cuite perfect in form. Engl- 
ish leds are chryseleplientine. Swiss people are carved out of wooed with œ rough 
knife,most of theng the ot ers ore carved out of turnips(734). N 
TO REGINALD TURNER: The Swiss are really toc ugly. I feel sure that the ree son 
they have produced nobody---except sterile things like Aniel onc Okermann---is 
their lack of physical beauty: they never gain on i:pulse from the vision of perf- 
ection of form(736). 
TO ROBERT ROSS; Would you Ino over tneit,and see that the "wills" and "shalis" ari 
not to Hibernian? (739). ..Tartuf.e end Napergon-sun liellor up...I hope to find at 
Genoa,weiting for mepa young led,ky nane Edoardo Rolla....After the chill virgin- 
ity of Swiss Alps and snow,I long for the red flowers of life(792)....Your little 
friend Nenri...has the sweetest enc most compromising smiles for me,especielly 
when I em with friends(794)....Casquette is well,ond hes a blue suit. Edmond de 
Goncourt has returne? From prison and shows himself on the Boulevard in a straw 
hat. I am still devotec to Le Premier Consul,but I also love a young Russian lad 
called Meltchek Perovinski,aged 18(801). 

A Corday: "On exécute mal ce qu'on n'a pas conçu soi-meher ‚quased by Patı 
=er in his essay on Winckelmann{809) : 
TO ROBERT ROSS: I have given up Armando,a very swart elegant young Roman Sporus. 
He was beautiful ,but his requests for raiment and neckties were incessant; he rea 
-lly bayed for hoots,as a dog moonwards(823)....Today I bade goodbye,with tears 
and one kiss,to the beautiful Greek boy....llow evil it is to buy Loveand how evil 
to sellf...My mouth is twisted with kissing,and I feed on fevers. The Cloister or 
the Cafe—--there is my future. I tried*the Hearth,but it wos a failure(828).... 
Maurice now forms part of a ménage & trois: none of the members sleep: the girl 
lies in the middle,and Imows the pleasure and insecurity of the Via Medial soi). 

Robert Ross to More Adeys "Oscar told us that he hed hed a horiikle dr the 

previous night---'that he had been supping with the dead.' Reggie made a very typ 
-ical response,*My dear Oscar,you were probably the life and soul of the party'® 
(849)....1 then went in search of a priest,and after great dif’iculty found Fathe; 
Cuthbert Dunne....Oscar could not take the Eucharist"(354)]. It was better to be 
silent than point a ee whom the gods love grow young (370), 
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Rup rt Croft-Cooke ,Bosie. 
G.B.Shaws "Please let us hear no more of the tragedy of Oscar Wilde. Oscar was n 
no tragedian....His gaiety of soul was invulnerable....Even on his deathbed he f 
dound no pity for himself,playing for the laugh with his last breath,and getting 
-it with as sure adtroke as in his plamiest prime. Not so the young disciple whos 
-e fortunes were poisoned and ruined through their attachment. The tragedy is 
his tragedy not Oscarts"(9). I shall reby on evidence to erase the crude lines 
of caricature and substitute a portrait. My friendship with Douglas was unbroken 
during the last 25 years of his life. The selfish youth who goaded Wilde te his 
doom,and afterwards abandoned him is an artfully created myth(11). Mr Vyvyan 
Holland wrote to me of Douglas: "Don't forget that*practically murdered my great 
-est friend,Robert Ross"(12). Douglas was his own worst advocate. He protested 
too sach( 14). 
William,the 4th Duke,the notorious and indeed legendary monster,earned the nick- 
name "Old Q" in his last years when after a life devoted to the pleasures of gam 
-ing,the turf,the table and the bed,he tottered round,deaf and one-eyed,still 
looking for gratifications untile he died in his 87th-year in 1810. Thackeray is 
supposed to have portrayed him as the Marquess of Steyn(2l1); he must certainly h 
have been in Aldous Huxley's mind when he wrote After Many a Summer(22). The who 
-le life of John Sholto,the 8th Marquess of Queensbury,was given to thesports he 
loved—-hunting,steeple-chasing and boxing(23). He set out to invite opprebrium 
in various ways. in 1882,Tennyson'sunsuccessful play,The Promise of May,was prod 
-uced and Queensbury,told that an agnostic would be unfavourably presented on th 
the atage,went to the theatre with a bouquet of vegetables,and not only flung 
this at the cast,but made a vulgar speech in defence of atheism. He advertised 
himself as above the law and above convention. But he had not the stamina for 
the running fight with society which he had deliberately provoked,and relapsed 
inte self-pity and morbid attempts at self-justification(31). As long as she 
could,Lady Queensbury kept up the appearance of a united family whose father w 
unfortunately away from home rather mıch(33). Alfred: "I was a very pretty chil 
and had captivating ways"(34). He did very little work and amused his friends by 
printing a card which,filled up,would read as follows: "Lord Alfred Bruce Dougl 
as presents his compliments to Professor Smith and regrets that he will be Sai 
to show ua essay on the Evolutien of the Moral Idea in consequence of not hav 
-ing prepared one." This piece of impudence gained him some reputation(41). Sir 
Herbery Warren,President of Magdalen College,was clever at cultivating the right 
man and even cleverer at dropping the wrong one with a hand-washing air of innec 
-ence,as he showed later with Wilde who was his admired friend in the sunlit 
days,and with Bosie himself(43). In his later years,before and after the Wilde 
catastrophe,it was a grief te Lionel Johnson that he brough Bosie and Oscar te- 
gether. He directed at Wilde a sonnet which is among his best,"I hate you with a 
necessary hate"(44). Bosie was a month or two short of his 21st birthday and Wil 
-de 16 years older. Wilde at 37 was formidable. Some people claimed to find him 
ridiculous,others gaid that he made them shudder,but no one thought him common- 
place He contrived to make his conventional frock coat and striped trousers dre- 
ssy and beroque(45). Lady Colin Campbell called him "that great white caterpill- 
ar." His palce in the stuffy society of the 1880's was a precarious one and dep- 
ended almost entirely en his talent for being entertaining. His place in Fleet 
Street was even more insecure,for here there was added an element of jealousy(46 
It was among homosexuals that he was most at home and like many of them he was 
obsessed with homsexuality not only in his life,but in his writing. In his priv- 
ate life he was indiscreet to the point of imbecility(47). Robert Ross played 
Virgil to Wilde's Dante and led him into the underworld of shrill inverts,male 
prostitutes from the Services and el awhero none parties ,scandal ‚promiscuou 
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ours blackmail,petty theft and hysteria which homosexuals created in all big 
cities then as today. Ross,a small kittenish creature,was an amusing little que 
-ens;who had left Cambridge abruptly. He later boasted to Frank Harris that he 
was "the first boy Oscar had." As the evidence at the Old Bailey shews,he was an 
invert who liked older men of intelligence and social position and later looked 
for soldiers to play male to him. Harris used to say that he and Wilde met in a 
public lavatory. The brief affair between them was not very serious as Ross was 
not Oscar's "type". Oscar preferred heterosexuals who were vicious and mercenary 
and he found Ross's feminine willingness facile and not at all like "feasting 
with panthers",as he described his associations. Towards the end of his life 
Ross rivalled Sir Edward Marsh as an encourager of youth(49). To Wilde ,Bosie's 
combination of the poetic and athletic,his spectacular good looks and his title, 
mat have been irrrsistible. Conventions were maintained to the end and Bosie 
was taken up to the drawing-room on the first floor to be introduced to Constancı 
Wilde(52). Bosie who in later life admitted that the love affair between them 
had some sexual expression(though "of the sin which takes its name from one of 
the Cities of the Plain there was never the slightest question"),says tersely 
that this began "atleast 6 months" after he had met Wilde,was completely discent 
inued about 6 months before the catastrophe and never resumed thereafter. Wilde, 
as can be gathered from the evidence against him in court,was promiscuous and 
addicted te roughs,criminals and male prostitutes. He took the male part and 
treated the young men he picked up,as one of them gratuitously stated,"as if the: 
were girls." Bosie was aggressively masculine. "All my life,up till 2 or 3 years 
ago,I have angrily and violently resented the suggestion that I ever had anythin 
feminine about me"(53). He told Montgomery Hyde: "I did with him and allowed him 
to do just what was done among boys at Winchester. It was dead set against my 
sexual instinets"(54). Robert Ross watched the rapid growth of the Wilde and Dou 
-glas friendship with no more satisfaction than Queensbury,though more reticent- 
ly and for different peasons. There were no more gatherings at which Oscar scint 
-illated for the benefit of Robbie,Reggie Turner,A rthur Clifton,More Adey,Maur- 
ice Schwabe and others for he was now inseparable from Bosie. Ross had been kept 
in a particular compartmentof Wilde's life,welcomed there and treated with kind- 
ness but never encouraged to emerge into the white lights of Wilde's secial magn 
-ificence. He now watched while Bosie as by natural right was taken everywhere ,i 
introduced to every one. Ross had been petted but patronized,Bosie was not only 
adered but revered. Ross had been a useful amanuensis,Bosie was a fellow-writer 
(59). Constance told Bosie that she liked him better than any of her husband's 
friends. At what point,if ever,before the crisis,she began to realize the reasen 
for Wilde's long absences and insistence on the entertainment of young men,även 
Frank Harris never dared to guess(62). It was through Alfred Taylor that Wilde 
began to know the young blackguards who later testified against him. Taylor was 
superficial (musical ,talkative,a bright and aimless queen,a spendthrift who went 
through a legacy of £45,000 in 9 years. He gave tea-parties at which "gentlemen" 
could meet amenable youths(63). Bosie had a habit,distressing to Oscar,of not 
taking him quite as seriously as he would have liked either as a King of Life or 
a Lord of Language. He annoyed Oscar by quoting an hotel concierge who had spok- 
en to Bosie of Oscar as "votre papa"(73). 
JeA.Symonds made no secret of his admiration of Bosie. Then 63,he had svent his 
life tormented by the doubts and fears of a consumptive and homosexual. His A_ 
Study in Greek Ethics,of which only a hundred copies were printed,was treasured 
by the intellectual queers of the time (76). He was frankly jealous of Oscar. 
Just 3 weeks before his death he wrote to Bosies "It was very pleasant for Oscar 
pampering yous} doubt not. I wish you would come and see how j can make you comf 
-orteble"(77)? Wilde was careless of what was said of him and took young Charles 
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Parker about in public,on one occasion sitting alone with him in a box at the Lon 
-don Pavilion,making no attempt to disguise his relationship with him or with Fre 
Fred Atkins and Sidney \avor and Alfred Wood. He took a house on the river at Gor 
-ing and Bosie joined him. They engaged as a servant a hoy called Walter Grainger 
a "peculiarly plain boy,unfortunately extremely ugly" as Wilde was to say tactles 
-sly in evidence later(79). The other youths with whom Wilde slept were Harry 
Barförd;Edwärd'Shelleyt83JyThönag Price(86). Reg“ie Turner composed the only poem 
of his life to flatter Basie and it became a joke between them: "More fair than 
any flower is thy face/ y limbs from all comparisons are free." E.F.Benson and 
Robert Hichens were both intelligent young queers. Renson had just had a success 
with his novel Dodo,a Nancy Mitford effort of the time. Hichens pumped Bosie clev 
-erly till he had most of the material he wanted for his novel The Green Carnat- 
ion(87). Kitchener was a homosexual and Bosie made a conquest of the great sold- 
ier(89). Queensbury wrote to Bosie that his "intimacy with this man Wilde" must 
eu or "I will disown you" and signed himself "your disgusted so-called father" 
OF . 

Both were wildly extravagant with money. But there was a difference between them 
in their prodigality,for Bosie spent as to the manner born,with no care or consei 
-ence and without a thought of his obligations,while Oscar,to whom money had come 
recently and profusely,spent with a secret sense of sin in his thriftlessness(103 
Gide was homosexual but believed that Wilde was unaware of this. His account of 
events at Blidah and Algiers has been rigrously challenged by Sherard., Bosie him 


For instance Gide wrote: "Douglas came into the bar,wrapped in a fur coat..." Bos 
-ie never wore a fur coat in his life,least of all in Algeria. But Gide's account 
of Bosie's taking an Algerian boy to Biskre{ll) has been confirmed by the discov- 
ery of some of Bosie's letters written at that time to someone in England: "I am 
satying here with a marvellous boy. You would adore him"(112). Wilde,with a death 
-wishy-washy sense of doom,took action(114). 

Bosie wrote a hysterical letter to More Adeys "I am writing to you now,unknewn to 
Bebbie,to beg you to de what you can for me with Oscar. If enky you could make 
him understand that though he is in prison he is still the court the jury the jud 
-ge of my life and that I am waiting and hoping for some sign that I am to go on 
living.. There is nobody tp play my cards in England,nobody to say anything fer 
me,and Oscar depends entirely on what is said to himand they seem all my enemies 
....I have nothing on earth to live for except Oscar..."(138). Ross was partly re 
-sponsible for the arrangement whereby Oscar's income from his wife would be step 
-ped if he joined Douglas after the release(141). Fed by Ross with accounts of Bo 
-sie's doings abroad,Wilde pictured the contrast between Bosie's present circums- 
tances and his own(142). Chiefly De Profundis is rematkable for those pieces of 
braggadecio,those grandiloquent estimates of the writer's former greatness and 
the high drama of his fall. Perhaps the most significant sentence iss "In the low 
~est mire of Malebolge I sit between Gilles de Retz and the Marquis de Sade" Lett 
ersed Rupert Hart-Davis,pp.431 & 456, . It was a novel way of self-aggrandize- 
ment(144). Bosie to More Adeys "I ignore the cruel insults and the unmerited rep- 
reaches which I am told his lips have uttered against me,I attribute them simply 
to an evil and lying spirit which at present inhabits Oscar's body,a spirit born 
in an English prison..."(151). Ross had powerful weapons,the control of nearly 
all Wilde's financial resources,the ear of Wilde's wife,the assistance of More 
Adey and his own industry and perseverance. Bosie had one great advantage Wilde's 
helpless love for him. Cyril Connolly said in reviewing Wilde's Letters; "Of the 
thousand letters here printed I should say that two thirds were about money" (152) 
Ross could,and did,name Queensbury as a béyman who was supposed to keep detective 
in Dieppe and might come over ab any minute if Wilde were seen with Bosie(154). 
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Bosie te Ross: "As long as Oscar was a captive in prison and I was morally bound 
hand and foot,you and More could make your own arrangements,but now your interf- 
erence between two perfectly free peopletis conducted by intrigue and backstairs 
wire-pulling is simply impertinence and the fact that it only makes it more int- 
olerable..." Bosie was welcome,Ress replied sarcastically,to all the verbal scor: 
-es and ebullitions of bad taste on which he prided himself. Why did (he) not prov: 
-ide the £150 a year which Oscar would lose through associating with him? "With 
your £150 he will have the added pleasure of your perpetual society and inspirin; 
temper"(156). Wilde's letter to Ross mst have curdled in its recipient's minds 
"Yes,I saw Bosie,and of course I love him as I always did"(158). In his novel L! 
Exil de Capri Roger Peyrefitte gives a picture of them at the Hotel Quisisena(16 
A) À young man called Maurice Gilbert was the lover in turn of Wilde,Bosie,Turn 
-er,I.D.W.Ashton and Rowland Strong(174). Asssoon as Besie received his inheritaı 
-nce in London he sent Wilde £100 and during 1900 gave him in all about £1000(17! 
9). Ross suggested to Wilde that he should share Bosie's inheritance rather more 
fully than he was already doing(180). In his last book,published during the Sec- 
ond World War,Bosie says of Osacr's deaths "It certainly seem! to me then,and fo 
many a long day afterwards,that the sun had gone down"(188). 

What was called Society fastened on Bosie as a convenient scapegoat. We did not 
kill Wilde's genius; we are not to blame for his barren last years and early 
death; it was all the fault of this young man who bewitched him into a disastrou: 
attack on his father,who is still free,rich,handsome,as we are not. Socially Bes 
-ie was alone among Wilde's friends in having anything to lese. Ross,after a 
while,gained a kind of kudos till eventually the reparation the world owed to 
Wilde was made to him(191). The snubs and slights Bosie received in those years 
were countless. He formed a habit of not even speaking te old friends who did 
not address him first. He was so senstitive to slights that he learned to make 
it difficult or impossible for slights to be offered te him(192). Within 6 
months of the death of Wilde,his poetry brought him a fan letter from a girl cal: 
-ed Olive Custance,whose collection of poems,Opals,was published in the previous 
year(194). Much of the enchantment of their relationship was in its secrecy and 
hopelessness. The stern demands of Olive's duty to her respectable parents and 
Besie's need to marry money would separate them in body but net in spirit(195). 
Richard Middleton: "Reviewing is great fun and the man Douglas is a peach with a 
stone in it to let me do if" fer The Academy(213). 

Besie te Ress: "I no longer care to associate with persons like yourself who are 
engaged in the active performance and propaganda of every kind of wickedness, 
from Socialism to Sodomy." Ross was furious. Hell knows no fury like a woman 
scorned except,perhaps,a Queen who has been "sent up"(225). 

Bosie saw himself as a modern Jeb,the victim of deeply laid plots,of satanically 
wicked men,of supernatural forces of evil(231). Bosie,deserted by his wife,depri: 
-ved of his son,his home broken up,a bankrupt and almost an outcast,became a man 
with asingle ideas "I recegnized that the author of all this havoc was Robert 
Ross." Ress,on the other hand hand,urbanely pleased with the result of the case, 
went off to Moscow at the invitation of the Moscow Art Theatre to see the first 
Russian production of Salome(247). 

Bosie read in The Evening News(Feb.4,1921) his own obituary. It was written,he 
afterwards discovered,by Arthur Machen. The wording was not friendly(296). John 
Betjeman noticed,as I did in the same years,an extraordinary resemblance in voie 
-e and manner of speech between Bosie and Sir Compton Mackenzie,a piece of obser 
-vation at which,perhaps,neither(344) would be flattered(345). To Yeatss "Your o! 
omission of my name from the absurdly named Oxford Book of Modern Verse is typic 
-al 
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of the attitude of the minor peot to the major one Had Thomas Moore been editing 
such a book he would have omitted Keats and Shelley. Incidentally why drag in 0i 
~férd? Why not Shoneen Irish?" He had a hundred copies of this printed and sent 
them to the press. Heehad been pleased when three of his sonnets were included 
in both The Oxford Book of English Verse and The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse 
(353). An unknown poetess sent him,in 1938,some of her verses sentreating the 
advice of "a great poet". Unknewn, that inte him,or by the name with which she 
signed her letter,"Marie Carmichael." In fact the sender was Marie Stepes(359). 
Thus began the mest anomalous of all Bosie's unlikely friendships(360). Hugh 
Walpole wrete in his journals "How astonished was I when this rather bent,crook- 
ed-bedied,hideous old man came into the room. How could he ver have been beauti 
ful,for he has a nese as ugly as Cyrano's,with a dhédewhite bulbous end?" (362) 
uiller-Ceuchs "You should take it as a high compliment that you are mot in Mr 
Yeats8 galley. He was a poet once,but adulation has turned his head,and Lord! 
what an anthology and what a Preface!"(405) 
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T.S.Eliot,To Criticize the Critic & Other Writings(1965). 
TOCRITICIZE THE CRITIC: Of what use,or uses,is literary criticism,is a question 
be asking again and again,even if we find no answer satisfactory. Criticism 


may be,waht F.H.Bradley said of metaphysics,"the finding of bad reasons for what 
we believe upon instinct,but to find these reasons is no less an instinct." Ther: 
is no critic,living or dead,about whose works I am so well informed as about my 
own. The Professional Critic—-the writer whose literary criticism is his chief, 
perhaps his only title to fame. This critic(11) might also be called the Super- 
Reviewer,for he has often been the official critic for some magazine or newspapeı 
e.g.,Sainte-Beuve. He may be,as Sainte-Beuve certainly was,a failed creative 
writer,but not necessarily. So far as I know,my old friend Paul Elmer More attem 
-pted no creative writing. Another old friend of mine,Desmond MacCarthy,confined 
his literary! activity to his weekly article or review and emplyed his leisure in 
delightful conversation instead of devoting it to the books he never wrote. The 
Critic with Gusto is not called to the seat of judgment; he is rather the advoca: 
-te of the authors whose work he expounds,authors who are sometimes the forgott- 
en or unduly despised. Of such was George Saintsbury,an erudite and genial man 
with an insatiable apnetite for the second-rate,and a flair for discovering the 
excellence which is often to be found in the second-rate. There also Charles 
Whibley(12) and Quiller-Couch. The Academic and the Theoretical? This category 
ranges from the purely scholarly,like W.P.Ker,who could illuminate an author of « 
one age or language by an unexpected parallel with some author of another age or 
language,to the philosophical critic,such as I.A.Richards. Finally the Critic 
whose Criticism is a by-product of his Creative Activity. Here I put Johnson,and 
Coleridge; and Dryden and Racine in their prefaces; and Matthew Arnold with res- 
ervations; and it is into this company that I uust shyly intrude. It was so long 
since I had read many of my essays that I approached them with apprehension rath 
-er than with hopeful expectations(13). I am happy to say that I did not find 
quite so much to be ashamed of as I had feared. There are,to be sure,statements 
with which I no longer agree; there are views which I maintain with less firm- 
ness of conviction than when I first expressed them; there are statements the 
meaning of which I no longer understand. There are areas in which my knowledge 
has increased; there are areas in which my knowledge has evaporated. On re-read- 
ing my essay on Pascal,for instance,I was astonished at the extent of informatio: 
I seem to have possessed when I wrote it. There are errors of judgment,and,what 
I regret more,there are errors of tones the occasional note of arrogance,of vehe 
-mence,of cocksureness or rudenesse In spite of these exceptions,I continue to 
identify myself with the author. I find myself constantly irritated by having 

my words,rerhaps written 30 or 40 years ago,cuoted as if I had uttered them yest 
-erday. One very intelligent expositor of my work discussed my critical writings 
as if I had,at the outset of my career,sketched out the design for a massive cri 
-tical structure,and spent the rest of my life filling the details(14). One inst 
-ance is the sentence from the preface to For Lancelot Andrews,to the effect tha 
I was a classicist in literature,a royalist in politics,and an Anglo-Catholic in 
religion. I ought to have foreseen that so cuotable a sentence would follow me 
through life as Shelley tells us his thoughts followed hims "And his own thought: 
along that rugged way,/Pursued,like raging hounds,their father ani their prey." 
The sentence in question was provoked by a personal experiencee My old teacher 
and master,Irving labbitt,to whom I owe so much,stopped in London on his way 
back to Harvard from Paris,and he dined with me. I had not seen him for years,an 
I felt obliged to acaua'nt him with a fact as yet unknown to my small circle of 
readers that I had recently been baptized and confirmed into the Church of Engl- 
and. All he said wass "I think you hould come out into the open." I may have 
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been a little nettled by this remark. Well,ey religious beliefs are unchanged, 
and I am strongly in favour of the maintenance of the monarchy in all countries 
which have a monarchy; as for Classicism and Romanticism,Ï fine that the terms 
have no longer the importance to me that they once had(15). There were then two 
influences which are not so incongruous as might at first sight appears that of 
Irving Babbitt and that of Ezra Pound(17). A poet of the supreme greatness of 
Shakespeare can hardly influence,he can only be imitated: and the difference 
between influence and imitation is that influence can fecundate,whereas imitat— 
ion-—especially unconscious imitation---can only sterilize(18). What of the 
phrases which have flourished,such as "dissociation of sensibility" and “object 
-ive correlative"? I am always at a loss what to say,when earnest scholars write 
to ask me for an explanation. I was perhaps not altogether guiltless of trailing 
my coat(19). We can,of course—-and this is a danger to which the philosophical 
critic of art may be exposed—-adopt a theory and then persuade ourselves that 
we like the works of art that fit into that theory. But l am sure that my own 


theorizi epiphenomenal of my taates. I spent three years,when young, 
Fa ares re ep er to me(20) of these studies? The style 
of three philosophers: Bradley's English,Spinoze's Latin and Plato's Greek(21). 
I have written nothing about Jules Laforgue,to whom I owe more than to any one 


poet in any leñguage(22). 


FROM_POE TO VALÉRY: Poe is indeed a stumbling block for the judicial critic. If 
we examine his work in detail,we seem to find in it nothing but slipshod writing 
puerile thinking unsupported by wide reading or profound schelarship,haphazurd 
experiments in various types of writing,chiefly under pressure of financial 
need,without perfection in any detail. In France the influence of his poetry anc 
of his poetic theories has been immense (27). Beudelaire,Mallarme and Valéry--- 
these three French poets represent the beginning,the middle and the end of a 
particular tradition in poetry,anc it is a tradition that takes its origin in 
theory of Poe. Mallarmé,and Valéry in turn,did not merely derive from Poe 
through Baudelaire: each of them subjected himself to the influence directly. 
We should be prepared to entertain the possibility that these Frenchmen have see 
something in Poe that English-speaking readers have missed(28). It does not seen 
to me unfair to say that Poe has been regarded as a minor,or secondary,follower 
of the Romantic Movement. There is a certain flaveur of provinciality about his 
work,in a sense in which Whitman is not in the least provincials it is the prev 
-inciality-ef the-person who is not at home where he belongs,but cannot get te 
anywhere else. Poe is a kind of displaced European; he is attracted to Paris,to 
Italy and to Spain,to places which he could endow with romantic gloom and grand 
-eur. Although his ambit of movement hardly extended beyond the limits of Rich- 
mond and Boston longitudinally,and neither east nor west of these centres,he 
seems a wanderer with no fixed abode. There can be few authors of such eminence 
who have drawn so little from their own roots,who have been so isolated from 
any surroundings(29). The efiicient professional policeman originates with Wilki 
-ie Collins,the brilliant and eccentric amateur with Poe. Conan Doyle owes much 
to Poe,and notmerely to Monsieur Dupin of The Murders èfi the Rue Morgue. Holmes 
was deceiving Watson when he told him that he had bought his Stradivarius violir 
for a few shillings at a second-hand shop in the Tottenham Court Road. He found 
that violin in the ruins of the house of Usher. There is a close similarity be- 
tween the musical exercises of Holmes and those of Roderick Usher(30). Poe had, 
to an exceptional degree,the feeling for the incantatery element in poetry,of 
that which may,in the most (literal sense \nearly| ‚be called "the magic of verse". 
The effect of his versification is imwediate and undeveloping. In this unchang- 
ing immeciacy,it partakes perhaps more of the character of very good verse than 
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of poetry. It has the effect of an incantation which,because of its very crudityy 
stirs the feelings at a deep and almost primitive level. But,in his choice of the 
word which has the right sound,Poe is by no means careful that it should have als 
-0 the right sense(31). In Ulalume—-to my mind one of his most successful ,as 
well as typical ypoems——we find the liness "It was night,in the lonesome October/ 
Of my most immemorial year." But the year was not beyondmemory---the speaker reme 
-mbers one incident in it very well. In Tennyson's justly admired line,"The mean 
of doves in immemorial elms",the word immemorial ,besides having the most felicit— 
ous sound value,is exactly the word for trees so old-that no one knows just how 
old they are. Sound and sense must cooperate; in even the most purely incantatory 
peem,the dictionary meaning of a word cannot be disregarded with impunity. Take 
the line in The Ravens "In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 
yore." Since there is nothing partécularly saintly about the raven(32),if indeed 
the ominous bird is not wholly the reverse,there can be no point in referring his 
origin to a period of saintliness,even if such a period can be assumed to have 
existed. We have just heard hte raven described as stately; but we are told pres- 
ently that he is ungainly. the bird is addressed as "no craven" cuite needlessly, 


gzceptifor the pressing need of a rhyme to "raven". Imperpections such as these 


may serve to explain why The Philosephy of Composition has not been taken so ser- 


iously in England and America as in France. It is difficult for us to read that 
essay without reflecting,that if Poe plotted out his poem with such claculation, 
he might have taken ittle more pains over its the result hardly does credit te 
the method. No poet,when he writes his own art poéti ue,should hope to do mch 
more than explain,rationalize,defend or prepereßhe way for his own practices that 
is,for writing his own kind of poetry. He mey ink that he is establishing laws 
for all poetry; but what he has to say that is worth saying has its immediate 
relation to the way in which he himself writes or want to write(33). Poe has a 
remarkable passage about the impossibility of writing a long poem-—-for a long pe 
-em,he holds,is at best a series of short poems strung together. He could concei- 
ve only a poem which has a single simple effect: for him,the whole of a poem had 
to be in one mood. Yet it is only in a poem of some length that a variety of mood 
can be expressed. These parts can form a whole which is more than the sum of the 
parts; a whole such that the pleasure we derive from the reading of any part is e 
enhanced by our grasp of the whole. It follows also that an a long poem some part 
may be deliberately planned to be less "poetic" than others: these passages may 
show no lustre when extracted,but may be intended to elicit,by contrast,the sign- 
ificance of other parts,and to unite them into a whole more significant than any 
of the parts}, A long poem may gain by the widest possible variations ef intensity 
But Poe wanted a poem to be of the first intensity throughout(34). That Poe had 

a powerful intellect is undeniable: but it seems to me the intellect of a highly 
gifted young person before puberty. The forms which his lively curiosity takes ar 
-e those in which a pre-adolescent mentality delights. He appears to yield himsel 
completely to the idea of the moments the effect is,that all of his ideas seem to 
be entertained rather than believed. N one of the three French poets knew the 
English language very well. Baudelaire mist have read a certain amount(35) of Eng 
-lish and American poetrys he certainly borrows from Gray,and apparently from Em- 
erson. He was never familiar with England,and there is no reason to believe that 
he spoke the language at all well. As for Mallarmé,he taught English and there is 
convincing evidence of his imperfect knowledge,for he committed himself to writin 
a kind of guide to the use of the language. An examination of this curious treat- 
is e,and the strange phrases which he gives under the impression that they are 
familiar English proverbs,should dispel any rumour of Rallarmé's English schélar— 
ship. As for Valéry,I never heard him ep. k a Word of English,ev n im England. 
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a language imperfectly understood,for the reader to find what is not there; and 
when the reader is himself a man of genius,the foreign poem read may,by a happy 
accident,elicit something important from the depths of his own mind,which he att~ 
Ÿ'ributes to what he reads. In translating Poe's prose into lrench,Paudelaire effeci 
-teč a striking improvement. Mallarme,who translated a number of Poe's poems into 
4, French prose,effected a similar improvement: but the rhythms,in which we find so 
much of the originality of Poe,are lost. The French were not disturbed by weakn— 
esses o* which we are very much aware(36). Baudelaire,to judge by his introduct- 
hkat ion to his translation of the tales and essays,was the most concerned with Poe's 
gae” personality * In Poe,he found the prototype.of le poete maudit,the poet as the out 
-cast of society—--the type of which Baudelaire saw himself as a distinguished ex 
kt4g-ample. In the course of an introduction he lets fall one remark indicative of an 
ar aesthetic that brings us to Valery: "Poetry...should have nothing in view but it- 
self." The interest for Mallarme is rather in the technique of verse. It is neithe 
Ml ithe man nor the poetry,but the theory of poefry,that engages the attention of Vale 
# L-rys "I prize the theories of Poe,so profound and so insidiously learned"(37). In 
"the earliest poetry,or in the most rudimentary enjoyment of poetry,the attention 
+1 0f the listener is directed upon the subject matter; the effect of the poetic art 
ag, is felt,without the listener being «holiy conscious of this art. With the develop 
pue) nent of the consciousness of language,there is another stage,at which the audäser 
or reader is aware of a double interest in a story ‘or its own sake,and in the 
way in which it is told: that is to say,he becomes aware of style. Then we may 
take a delight in discrimination between the ways in which different poets will 
hancle the same subject. At a thirc stage of cdevelopment,the subject may recede 
to the background: instead oi being the purpose of the poem,it becomes simply a 
necessary means for the realization of the poem. At ivis stage the reader or list 
-ener may become as nearly indifferent to the subject matter as the primitive lisi 
-tener was to the style. A complete unconsciousness oi anything but subject matter 
would mean that for that(38) listener poetry had not yet appeared; a complete un- 
consciousness of anything but style would mean that poetry had vanished. This proc 
-cess of incr easing consciousness of language has as its theoretical goal la poe- 
sie pure. the Abbe Bremond maintains that while the lement of la poesie pure is 
necessary to make a poem a poem,no poe can consist of la poesie pure solely. Here 
I should like to point out the difference between a theory of poetry propounded by 
a student of aesthetics,and the same theory as held by a poet. In affecting writir 
-ing,the theory becomes a different thing from what it was merely as an explanat- 
ion of how the poet writes. Valery was the most self-conscious of all poets(39). 
We ceased to believe in ends,and Was only interested in processes. In Variete V, 
he says:of himself as "much more concerned with the formation or fabrication of 
works than with the works themselves". In the sense in which we speak of "purity 
of language",Poe's poetry is very far from pure. but in the sense of la poesie pu- 
re,tħat kind of purity came easily to Poe. fhe subject is little,the treatment is 
everything(40). It does not matter whether The Philosphy of Composition is a hoax 
or a piece of self-deception; what watters is that it sugrested to Valery a methor 
and an occupation-— that of observing himself write(41). 


AMERICAN LITERATURE & THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE: A lexicographer may make th mistake « 
of admitting a word to his dictionary just as it is on the point of going out of 
fashion: a mistake not unlike that of buying shares in a company(47} just before 
its compulsory liguidation(48). Cooper has suffered,lixe Scoti,from being read in 
early youth,and by many people never read agnin( 52). the 3 authors of ry choice 
are Poe, Whitwan,anc Mark Twain. One reason v su h innovators in tyle +iie-W 
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Whitman and Hopkins attract imitators,is that in their less inspired verse they 
tend-—-s a writer with a highly idiosyncratic idiom may be tempted to do---to imi 
-tate themselves; and it is a man's imitation of hiuselfyratherithan his best 
work,that is most catching and nost easily imitated. Superficially, Mark Twain is 
strongly local,yet his Mississippi is not only the river known to those who voyage 
on it or live beside it,but the universal river of human life---more universal ,in- 
deed,than Ther€éngo of Conrad(54). Cosmopolitanism can be the enemy of universalit 
-y-—-it may dissipate attention in superficial familiarity with the streets,the 
cafes and some of the local dialect of a number of foreign capitals. Dostoevski 

is none the less universal,for having stopped in Russia(55). I do not know whether 
Auden is to be considered as an English Fel an American poets his career has beer 
useful to me in providing me with an answer to the same Cuestion when asked about 
myself,for I can says “whichever Auden is,I supnose I must be the other"(60). 


WHAT DANTE MEANT TO ME: I still regard his poetry as the most persistent end deep- 
est influence upon my own verse(125). English is less copiously provided with rhyn 
-ing words than Italian; and those rhymes we have are in a way more emphatic. The 
rhyming words call too much attention to themselves: Italian is the one language 
known to me in which exact rhyme can always achieve its effect without the risk of 
obtruding itself(128). Dante thought in terza rima,and a poem should be translated 
as nearly as possible in the same t''ought-pattern as the original. On the other 
hand ,no verse seems to demand greater literalness in translation than Dante's ,be— 
cause no poet convinces one more completely that the word he has used is the word 
he wanted,and that no other will do. In this very bare and austere style ,every 
word has to be functional(129). The Triumph of Life in terza rima is Shelley's 
greatest tribute to Dante(130). The great master of a language shoul’ be the great 


servant of it(133). No other poet has such width of emotional range.Great English 
poets,by comparison with Dante sare specialists(134). 


THE LITERATURE OF POLITICS: You are,very likely,at this moment experiencing the 


thrill of a crowd gathered to watch a man take a very hiigh dive,when the rumour 
has been put about that he does not know how to swim. I hope vou will be disappoir 
-ted: but I do not know myself whether or not,after the splash has subsided ,my 
head will emerge from the water(136). Rather late in the day I realized that the 
title had come home to roost and that I must push it of? the roost. It is a subj- 
ect to demand all the learning,profundity and torrential eloquence of such a phil- 
osopher as Mr Isaiah Berlin(137). 


THE CLASSICS & TUE MAN OF LETIERS: In my earlier years I obtained,partly by subtle 
-ty,partly by effrontery,and partly by accident,a reputation amongst the credulous 
for learning and scholarship,of which(having no further use for it) I have since 
tried to disembarrass myself(145). We can say of Shakespeare,that never has a man 
turned so little knowledge to such great accounts we must couple Milton and Dante, 
in saying that never has a poet possessed of such great learning so completely jus 
-tified the accuisition of it(148). Some knowledge of Latin is necessary,not only 
for understanding what Milton is talking about,but much more for understanding 
his style and his music(149). You may write English poetry without knowing any La- 
tin; I am not so sure whether without Latin you can wholly understand it(150). 


REFLECTIONS ON VERS LIBRE; The ghost of some simple metre should 1:rk behind the 

arras in even the "freest" verse; to advance menacingly as we doze,and withdraw as 
we rouse. Freedom is only truly freedom when it appears against the background of 
an artificial limitation(187). This liberation from rhyme might be as well a liber 
-ation of rhyme. Freed from its exacting task of supnorting lame verseit could be 
engaje® with greater effect where it is most needed,e.g.,for sucden tightening-up 
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Randall Jarrell,A Sad Heart at the Supermarket. 
The philosopher Diogenes livec in a tub in the market nlace. Alexander the Great 
went down to see him. "Is there anything I can do for you?" he asked. "Yes," 
said Diogenes,"you can get out of my light." Diogenes hed remainec in his place, 
the place of wisdom,and had put Alexander the Great in his place,tne place of 
power. Our nze,our country,is perplexed by the story. Why shpuld a statesman,a 
generel sake à sort of pilgrimage to a poverty-stricken(9) intellectuel of the w 
most eccentric kin’? We voulcn't. We feel thet intellectuals must be abnormal or 
else they wouldn't be intellectuals. A magazine ‚like Veriety caW cal! our time 
the era when to be accused of having soue intellect is tantamount to vilificat 
-ion. A historian like H.S.Commager can refer to "the vague aura of puilt that 
sur:ounds rssociotion with acadewic,inteliectuel,literary,anc reform societies." 
When a few years agoyiien lite McCarthy or Westbrook Pegler attacked or made fun 
of a men like Dean Acheson,they used as one of their most effective points ag- 
ainst hin the fact thet he had—-gone to Harvard. Would their English or French 
or German counterparts have been able to use Oxford,the Sorbonne,or Heidelberg 
in the same way? When General Eisenhover defined an intellectual as "a men who 
takes more words then is necessary to tel! nore then he knows," he Was speeking 
not as a Republican but as an American. The tice goes in anc the tide goes out,k 
but the beach stays sand anc the sea, stays salt—-an! ti is the send and salt 
thet I am writing ebout(10). Haven"gpeople got the story of Diogenes and Alexand 
-er backward? Dicn't Diogenes waitydnd wait,and wait? end,finally,go to Nacedon- 
ia anc get his Senator to meke an apnointnent for him with the Emperor? and Cid 
n't the Palace Secretary say to the Senator,as politely as he coulc: "The Emper- 
or is r practical menan has no tine for philosophers?" A Voice seid,like the 
voice of Gods "You highborws,you long—hairs,you egrheads,are the way you are be- 
cause there's something wrong with you. You sit there in your ivory tower"---hut 
really it was a tub; where would Diogenes have got the money to buy a tower?-—— 
"wasting your time on cell these books nobody buys,anc all these pictures my six- 
year-old boy can draw better then,and all these equation it takes another egg- 
head lie yourself to make heads or tails of-—why con't you get wise to your- 
self an’ do what I do,end say what I say,and think like I think?"(11) What could 
Diogenes do? Sorc people say he changed. Alexander the Great would come to see 
hin; and as he was about to leave Diogenes would asks "Is there anything I can 
to for you?" and Alexander would answers "Well,yes. There're these speeches." 
Then Diogenes woul: write his speeches. But some people say that he kept on the 
same as before and kept looking uneasily at people,as if they were about to do 
something to him or soy something about him. Anc if you were a politician and 
something haprened,you could blame it on Diogenes,part of the time———so he was 
useful,in a ways and sometimes he discovered things er invented things———penicil 
-lin,and television,an’ hybrid corn,an’ the hydrogen bomb(12)—-ané did ell sort 
of things that if you put è practical men in charge of,you could make a lot of 4 
money out of. An! the Voice said to him, "You may retain your civil rights,but 
they will be useless to you,for you will never be chosen by your fellow citizens 
if you solicit their votes....Your fellow creatures will shun you like an impyre 
being..." But these sentences were not said by an imaginary voice,but were writ- 
ten 125 years ego by Alexis de Tocqueville in La Democratie en Amérique. This, 
he saidis what public opinion in the U.S. says to the man who disagrees with it 
Many of his statements about our country have a frightening and prophetic truth 
(13). The American Diogenes can become a célebrity,an’ be treated like other 
celhritiess we are willing to treat Hemingway and Faulkner as ve treat Elvis Pre 
-sley enc Marilyn Monroe. There are people who,even if they are not themselves 
intellectuals; r, willing for someone else to be; and—-just as there ere people 
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who dislike Negroes or Jews or the Irish,hut who like good Negroes,good Jews, 
good Irishmen,ones who are hardly like Negroes er Jews or Irishmen at all-—ther 
-e are people who dislike intellectuals but are willing to like a good intellect 
-ual,one who is hardly like an intellectual at all. American intellectuals have, 
been put into a category that is itself a condemnation,of a kind. If a man think 
women men's intellectual inferiers,and keeps coming across women smarter than ` 
himself,he murmurs that the exception proves the rule,and saves for the first 
stupid woman he meets the scornful ,categorizings "Women!" We are this way about 
nationalities ,faiths,races,sexes--~about cats and dogs,even. And just as there a 
are ant-Semitic Jews,women who despise women(14),there are intellectuels who en- 
joy attacking other intellectuals. Big fleas have little fleas to bite ‘'em,espec 
-ially when the little ones know that they are going to fet applauded by the dog 
A looked-dewn-on class always gets some of its bad qualities simply from knowing 
that it is being looked down on. Toynbee says that the Turks took it fer grantéd 
that the "Franks" among them possessed those qualities which the Franks,at home 
in Eurepe,considered ghetto qualities. If you have been put in your place long 
enough,yeu begin te act like that place. Some of the intellectual's faults are 
only our imagination,and seme are our fault;ahd some are his fault. But his 
faults and his virtues are more viried than we say. The more I see ef intellct- 
uals the less I know about the intellectual. We are all---so te speak——intellec 
-tuals about something. General Eisenhewer is an intellectual se far as military 
strategy is concerned(15). If you know all abeut engines,why look with resent- 
ful distrust at someene who knows all about string quartets? Intellectuals are 
more like plain Americans than plain Americans think; plenty of them are plain 
Americans. Diegenes no longer despairs and flees to Europe,but stays home and 


suffers willingly(16). The American way of life,to many Eurepeans,means McCarthy 
-ism,comic books,Mickey Spillane,etc.etc.(17). Tocqueville said that Americans 
"carry very lew tastes into their extraordinary fortunes,and seem to have acquir 
—ed the suprme pewer only to minister to their coarse and paltry pleasures." It 
takes:all sort of people to make a werld---to make,even,a U.S.A.(18). 


The taste of the age is,always,a bitter one. "What kind ef a time is this when o 
one must envy the dead and buried!" said Goethe about his age; yet Arneld would 
have willingly traded his own time for Geethe's. De people feel this way because 
eur time is worse than Arnold's,and Arnold's than Goethe's,and se en back te Par 
-adise? Or because forbidden fruits——the fruits forbidden us by time---are alw- 
ays the sweetest? We say that somebody deesn't knew what he is missing; Arneld, 
pretty plainly,didn't knew what he was having. The people who live in a Golden 
Age usually go around complaining hew yellew everything looks. Maybe we teo are 
living in a Golden er,anyway,Gold-Plated Age,and the people of the future will 
look back at us and say ruefully: "We never had it so good"(19). We can see that 
Geethe's and Arnold's ages weren't as bad as Goethe and Arnold thought them: aft 
-er all,they produced Goethe and Arnold. In the same way,our times may not be as 
bad as we think them: after all,they have preduced us. Yet this is a thought 
that isn't as reassuring as it might be. A Tale of Two Cities begins by saying 
that the times were,as always,"the best of times,the worst ef times!"(20) Here 
teday the visual arts are—-but I don't knew whether to borrow my simile frem 

tree,or to berrow it frem Shake 
-speare and say growing like a weed. The people of the past rejected Cézanne,Mon 
-et,Renoir,the many great painters they did not understand; by liking and encour 
-aging,without exception,all the painters they de not understand,the people of 
the present have made it impossible for this te happen again(21). The president 
of a factory uses thoroughly advanced,wholly non-representational artists te 
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design murals,posters,institutional advertisements. His minor executives may not 
be wil'ing te hang a Kandinsky in the house,but they will wear one,if yeu make 

it inte a sport shirt or a pair of swimning-trunks. They and their wives and chl: 
children will sit on a porcupine,if you first exhibit it at the Museum of of Mod: 
ern Art and say that it is achair. If Hieronymus Fosch,if Christian Morgenstern, 
if the Marquis de Sade were living at this hour,what chairs they would be design 
-ing!(22) When in a few years some young American airmen are living in a space- 
satellite part way to the moon,more than one of them will be able to look around 
and thinks "It's a home just like Father used to make," if his father was an arc) 
-itect(23). When the Duke ef Wellington and his generals wanted te teilllies,the] 
had te tell them themselves. Queen Victeria had never heard of public relations 
(14). She had never seen,or heard about,or dreamed of an advertising ageney. She 
—-think of it!—-had never heard a singing commercial,never seen an advertsiemeı 
-beginnings Science says....and if she had seen one she would only have retort— 
eds "And what,pray,does the Archbishop of Canterbury say? What does dear good Al- 
bert say?" When some comedian er wit---Sydney Smith,for exampler--teld her jokes, 
they weren't supplied him by six well-paid gag-writers,but just eccurred te him. 
When Disraeli and Gladstone made speeches for her government,the:speeches weren'i 
written for them by ghest-writers; when they sent her levingly or respectfully 
inscribed cépies of their new books,they had written the beoks themselves. There 
they were with the reseurces of an empire at their command,and they wrete the 
books themselves! And she had to read the books herself: nebedy was willing-—er 
able---te digest them for her in Readers ‘Di est,or, make movies ef them,er te make 
radio- or television-pregrammes of them,so that she could experience them painles 
-ly and effortlessly. In these days people chewed their own food or went hungry; 
we have changed all that(25). We have learned to process words too: we manufact- 
ure entertainment and conselatien as efficiently as we manufacture anything else. 
One sees in stores ordinary old-fashioned eatmeal or cocoa; and,side by side witt 
it, another kind called Instant Cecea,Instant Oats. Most ef our literature is Ins- 
tant Literatures the werds are shert,easy,instantly recognizable werds,the theu 
theughts are easy,familiar,instantly recegnizable thoughts,the attitudes are fam- 
iliar,already-agreed-upon,instantly acceptable attitudes(26). Instant Literature 
is a wish reinforced by a cliche,a wish preved by a lie. When peeple are treating 
him as a lunatic whe has to be humoured,Hamlet criess "They fool me to the tep of 
my bent"; and the makers of Instant Literature treat us exactly as advertisers 
treat the readers of advertisements-—humour us,flatter our prejudices,pull our 
strings,shew us that they knew us for what they take us te be. If we aren't feol- 
ed,they dismiss us as a statistically negligible quantity(27). The greatest Amer- 
ican industry is the industry ef using werds. We pay tens of millions of peeple t 
to spend their lives lying te us,er telling us the truth,or supplying us with a 
neurishing compound ef the two. All of us are living in the middle ef a dark wood 
in which the ed is never still: there isn't a tree in the forest that is net,fo 
for every moment of its life and our lives,persuading or grdering er seducing or 
overawing us into buying this,believing that,voting for the ether. The profession 
-al users of words process their product as if it were baby food and we babies: 
all we have te de is te open eur mouths and swallew. Most of our mental and moral 
food is quick-frezen,pre-digested,spoon-fed. E,M.Forster has saids "The only thin 
thing we learn from spoon-feeding is the shape of the spoon." Pretty soon,if any- 
thing doesn't have the shape of that spoon we won't swallew it,we can't swallew 
it(28). Feulten Oursler or Fulten J.Sheen er a thousand others are always re-writ 
~ing the Bible; and only the other day I read an account ef two high-school teach 
-ers' project of re-writing Shakespeare's Julius Caesar(29). To make the play 
“more understandable te youth",J.A.Waypen and L.S.Layton made 1122 changes in the 
play. Net being Shakeapeare,I cant find a comment worthy of this preject. I am 
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tempted to say in an Elizabethan voice: "Ah,wayward Waypen,lascivious Layten,] ay 
dewn thine errant pen!" And yet if I said this to them they would only reply earn 
~estly ,uncomprehendingly,sorrowfully: "C'ant you give us some constructive critic- 
sim,net destructive? Why don't you say your errant pen? And lascivious! if yeu 
have te talk about that type ef subject,say sexy!" Even Little Red Riding Hoed is 
getting too hard for children. Julius Kushner,the head of a firm that has been 
publishing children's books longer than anyone else in the ceuntry,teld Miss Olga 
Curtis in an interviews "Non-essential details have disappeared from the 1953 Litt 
-le Red Riding Hood story(30). Modern children enjoy their stories better strippee 
down to basic plot-—for instance, Little Red Riding Hood meets wolf ,Little Red 
Riding Hood escapes wolf." He added that teday's children's boeks are intended te 
be activity games as well as reading matter. He mentioned books that make noises 
when pressed,and books with pop-up three-dimensionel illustrations. One sees bef- 
ore one,as in a vision,the children's book of the futures a book that,pressed,says 
: I'm your friend; dees not exceed 30 words; can he used as a heating-pad if the 
électric blanket breaks down; and has three-dimensional illustrations flaveured 
with pure vanilla(3l). The techers tell one another stories about The Things Their 
Students Don't Knew(32). Hearing one child say te anothers "What does E come aft- 
er in the alphabet?" makes a great,and perhaps,unfair,impression on one. The child 
may not be what is called a random example. I had been dismayed at all the carels 
I didn't knew—-it was part of my education that had been neglected. I was over- 
awed at the things the children hadn't known(33). The little girl who didn't knew 
who Charlemagne was and had never heard ef Achilles,had been taught,I found,te 
conduct a meeting,to neminate,and to second nominations; she had learned in her 
Domestic Science class to bake a date-pudding,to make a dirndle skirt(34). Te alle 
-viate me feeling of depression at her ignorance of Charlemagne,I thought éf the 
date-pudding she would be able to bake me(38). When I thought of Lengfellew's be- 
ing in the eriginal far too difficult for eighth-grade students,I did net know 
what te think. How much more difficult everything is than it used to be! (36). 


UNCLE WADSWORTH: Every 50 yards I get a puncture and have to stop for aif. You ge 
en for a while and let me interrupt you. ALVIN: Oliver Twist-—well,really I did- 
n't read it exactly(42),I tead it in Illustrated Classics. And I saw Great Expect- 
atiens in the are pe, WE don't mean te say they had Milton in a Fifth Read- 
er!(47) U.W.: Days and Deeds is,I believe,the most popular Fifth Reader in the 
country. Come,Alvin,read out to me the names of the writers from whom the children 
of today get their knowledge of life and literature. As: Well,the first one's Flet 
-cher P. Slater,and then Nora Purglen,and Sterling North,Gertrude Rebinson,Philÿp 
A.Rellins,Merlin M. U.Wes You're sure you're not making up seme of the names? 
Act Hew could I? Merlin M.Taylor Margaret Leighteen,James C.Bowman,Pr Seuss—- 
U.W.: Land! Land! As: Ne,Seuss,Seuss. U.W.: I sepak figuratively. I mean that here 
at last,is a name I recegnize,the nake of a well-known humerist(49). Se these 
names have replaced those of Geethe,of Shakespeare,of Cervantes,of Dr Johnsen——eof 
all the other great and good writers of the Appleton Fifth Reader (50)....Have you 
read Comus? A.s Well,to——well--well,it just isn't the sort of question yeu can 
answer yes er no. I may have read Comus; it's the kind of thing we read hundreds 
of things like in our sophomore survey course; I guess the chances are 10 to 1 I 
read it,and a year ago I ceuld have told you fer certain whether or not I read it, 
but right now all I can say is if I didn't read it,it would surprise me a lot. 
U.M.s And The Rape of the Lock? A.: No. U.W.s Ne? You mean you knew you didn't 
read it? Ao: Uh-huh. U.W.: How do you know? Aos I-—— U.W.: Ge on,ge on. A.s Well, 
Uncle Wedsworth,it seems to me that a book with a title like that,if I'd read it I 
I'd remember it. U.Wes Alvin,if yourweren't my own nephew I'd-~I'd be proud te 
have invented you(52). 
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In this matter of mass culture,the mass media,I am speaking as a suffering,comp- 
lèining,helplessly not-conforming poet of a sort,far off at the obsolescent rear 
of things. What I say may have a kind of decumentary interest. "The toad heneath 
thdharrow knows/Exactly where each tooth-point goes." If you tell me that the 
field is being harroved to grow grain for Tread,and to create a world in which 
there will be no nore famines,or toads either,I will says "I know"; but let me t 
tell you where the tooth-points go,and what the har:ow looks like from below. 
Advertising men have a trade journal called Media(58). The Medium is of middle 
condition or degrec,mediocre; it lies in the middle of everything,betweon a man 
and his neighbor,his wife,his child,his self; it,more than anything else,is the 
substance through which the forces of our society act upon us,and make us inte 
what our society needs. First of all,last of all,it needs for us to be buyers; 
consumers; beings who want much and will want more-—-who want consistently and | 
insatiably. Find some spell to make us see that the product or service that yest 
-erday was an unthinkable luxury today is an inexerable necessity,and our world 
wall go on(59). As we look at the television set,listen to the radio,read the 
magazines,the frontier of necessity is always being pushed forward. The Medium 
shows us what our needs are---how often,without it,we sheuld not have known! The 
act of buying something is at the root of our world. By the time that children 
are 12 er 13 they become teen-age consumers,interviewed,graphed,analyzed. They 

‚ are well on their way to beceming that ideal figure of our culture,the knowledge 

|, -able consumer. To live is te consume,to understand life is te knew what te con- 

sume yte.make correct choices emeng the products and services of the world(60). 

The challenge of today,an advertising agency writes,"is te make the consumer rai 

-se his level of demand." The Medium makes people feel the increasing continual] 

lacks,the many specialized dissatisfactions merging into one great dissatisfact- 

ien,temperarily assuaged by new purchases. When one finishes Holiday or Harper's 


semething,geing somewhere seems a necessary completion to the act of reading the 
magazine. Reader,isn't buying or fantasy-buying an important part of your and my 
emotional life? If you reply,Ne,I'll think of you with bitter envy as more than 
merely human; as deeply un-American. It is a standard joke that when a woman is 
bored or dad she buys something,te cheer herself up} but in this respect we are 
all women together(61). "If you're so smart why aren't you rich?" is the ground- 
bass ef our society,a grumbling and quite unanswerable citicism,since the socie- 
ty's non-monetary values are directly convertible into moneri 04), In the world 
of the arts,commercial and acientific progress do not exist,and the past---the 
remote past,even---is responsible for the way that we understand,value,and act 
in the present. An artist's werk and life presuppese continuing standards,values 
extended ever centuries or millenia,a future that is the continuation and medifi 
-cation of the past,not its contradiction or irrelevant replacement. He is work- 
ing for time that wants the best that he can do: the present,he hopes——but if 
not that,the future (65). Yet for the Medium the present-—or a past so recent,so 
quick-changéng,so soon-disappearing,that it might be called the specious present 
l -—--is all that is there. In the past our culture's body of com on knowledge-—- 
its frame of reference---changed slowly and superficially. Now rest of the infer 
-mation people have in common is something that 4 or 5 years hence they will net 
even remember having known. The Bible and Shakespeare have been actually classif 
-ed by televison quiz-programmes among "esoterica"! Songs disappear in 2 or 3 
months,clebrities in 2 or 3 years(66). Nething is as dead as day-befere yester- 
day's nespaper. New products and fashions replace the old,and the fact that they 
replace then is proof enough of their superiority. After driving for 4 of 5 min- 
utes along the road outside my door,I come to a row of one-room shacks about the 
size of kitchens,made out of used boards,metal signs,old tin roofs. To the 
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people whe live in them an electric dish-washer of one's own is as much a fant- 
asy as an ocean liner of one's own. But since the Medium dees not perceive them, 
these people are themselves a fantasy. No matter how many mil’ions 6° such excep 
-tions to the general rule there are,they do not really exist,hut have a kind of 
anomalous,satistical subsistence(67). If some night one of these out-moded,econ- 
omically deficient ghosts should scratch at my windew,I could say only: "Come ba 
back 20 or 30 years ago." Parody is impossible,often,when so much of the Medium 
is already an unintentional parody(68). Oscar Wilde said that Nature imitates 
Art,that before Whistler painted them there no fegs aleng the Thames. If his 
statement were not false,it would not be witty. But te say that Nature imitates 
Art,when the Nature is human anture and the Art that of television,tadio,motion— 
pictures ,magazines,is literally true. The Medium shows its People what life is, 
and its People belive it. Seeing is believing; and if what you see in Life is 
different from what you see in life,which of the two are you to believe? Fer man 
-y people it is what you see in Life that is real life. The Medium mediates bet- 
ween us and raw reality,and the mediation more and more replacegreality fer us. 
In many houses either the television set or the radio is turned en during most 
of the hours the family is awake. It is as if they longed te be continually remi 
-nded of the "real","ebjective" world---the created world of theMedium——-rather 
than to be left at the mercy of actuality. And surely we can sympathize: which 
of us hasn't feund a similar refuge in the "real",created world ef Cezanne or Ge 
-ethe or Verdi? Yet Dosteievsky's werld is too(69) different from Wordswerth's, 


Piero della Francesca's from Geya'sBach's from Welf's,for us te be able te subs- 
titute ene hemegeneous mediated reality fer everyday reality in the belief that 
it is everyday reality. For many watchers,listeners,readers,how many times they 


have sighed at the celorless unreality ef their own lives and families,and sighe 
fer the bright reality of,say,Elizabeth Taylor's. Usually the watcher is halfway 
between two worlds,paying full attention to neither: half distracted from,half 
distracted by,this distraction; and able for the moment not to be too greatly af 
-fected,have too great demands made upon himby either world. Here in the half- 
world everything is hemogeneous-—is,as much as possible,the same as everything 
else; each familier nevelty,nevel femiliarity has the same treatment on top and 
the same attitude and conclusien at bettom(70). Francesce Craccioli said that th 
English have a hundred religions and one sauce; so do we; and we are so accustem 
—ed to this sauce or dye or style of presentation,the aesthetic equivalent of 
Standard Brands,that a very simple thing can seem perverse er obscure witheut it 
(71). The Medium's mixture of rheteric and reality,in which peeple are given 
what they know they want in the form in which they know they want te be given it 
is something more efficient and irresistible than any real art. If a man has all 
his life been fed a combinatien of marzipan and ethyl alcohol—-if eating,to him 
is a matter of being knocked uncenscious by an ice cream soda---can he,by taking 
thought,come to prefer a diet ef bread and wine,apples and well-water. And these 
whe preduce the bread and wine for him-— won't they be tempted either te give up 
preducing them,er else to produce a bread that's half sugar and half alcohol? 
Producers and editors and supervisers~—-middle men(72)—-are particles forming 

a screen between maker and public. There are so many extrinsic considerations 
involved in the presentation of his werk,the maker finds,that by the time it is 
presented almost any intrinsic consideration has come te seem secondary. Ne wond 
-er that the professional who writes the ordinary commercial success resembles 
imaginative writers less than he resembles editors,producers,executives. The 
supplier has come to resemble those he supplies,and what he supplies resembles 
beth(73). True works of art are more and more produced away frem or in opposit- 
ion to society. And yet the artist needs seciety as much as seciety needs him. 
Ernest van den Haags "The artist whe,by refusing to work for the mass market, 
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becomes marginal,cannot create what he might have created had there been no mass 
market. One may prefer a monologue to addressing a mass meeting. But it is still 
not conversation." Even if the rebellious artist's rebellion is whele-hearted,it 
can never be whole-stomach'd,whole-unconscious'd. Part of him wants to be like 
“his kind,is like his kind; longs to be loved and admired and successful(74). I 
once heard a composer,lecturing,say to a poet,lecturing: "They'll pay us to do 
änything,so long as it ismit writing music or writing poems." I knew the reply 
that as a member of society I should have made: “As long as they pay you,what do 
you care?" But I didn't make its; it was plain that they carec. But how many more 
learn not to care,to love what they once endured. The Enemy of the People winds 
up as the People. The American present is many other people's future,and it is 
only their weakness and poverty that prevent it from hurrying with us into the 
Roman future(75). Joyless ee, 


Is there any poet who makes his living writing poetry? As it is,poets make their 
living in many ways: by being obstetricians,like William Carlos Williams; or dir- 
ectors of Feber and Faber,like T.S.Eliot; or vice-presidents of the Hartford Acci 
-dent and Indemnity Company,like Wallace Stevens. Put most poets ,nowadays ‚make 
their living by teaching. Kepler said,"God gives every animal a way to make its 
living,and He has given the astrenomer astrology"; and now,after so many centuri- 
es,iie has given us poets students. But what He gives with one hand He takes away 
with the other: He has taken away our readers. There are 3 impossible tasks,says 
Freuds to teach,to gevern,and to cure(78). Freud talks of the "free-floating" er 
"evenly-hovering" attention with which the analyst must listen to the patient. 
Concentration,note-taking,listening with a set---a set of pigeon-heles—-makes it 
difficult or impossible for the analyst's unconscious to respend to the patient's 
takes away from the analyst the possibility of learning from the patient what > 
the analyst doesn't already know; takes away from him all those random guesses er 
intuitions er inspirations which come out of nowhere---and come,too,out of the 
truth of the patient's being. But this is quite as true ef critics and the poems 
that are their patients: when one reads as a linguist,a schelar,a New or Old or 
High or Low ee#käie,when one reads the poem as a means te an end,one is no longer 
a pure reader but an applied one. The true reader "listens like a three years! 
child#/The Mariner hath his will". Later on he may write like a 63-year-old sage, 
but he knows that(81) in the beginning,unless ye be converted,and become as littl 
children,ye shall not enter inte the kingdom of art. The lesser-known poets, poor 
things,lie under the table grateful fer crumbs,pats,kicks,anything at all that 
will let them be sure they really exist,and are net just a dream someone has stop 
-ped dreaming. The peet's public is gone(82). His readers are represented by a re 
-viewer in the New York Times and a critic in the Sewanee Review. "Ah,better te 
sing my sengs te a wolf pack on the Seeenee than to a professor on the Sewanee!" 
the poet blurts; but then-—-what choice has he? Critics,alas! are the medium 
through which the peet darkly senses his public(83). Criticism is necessary,I sup 
-pose. Yet criticism,to the peet,is no necessity,but a luxury he can ill afford. 
Conrad cried to his wife: "I den't want criticism,I want praise!" When Columbus 
comes home he needs to be cheered for finding a new way to India,not interned 
while the officials argue about whether it is Asia,Africa,or Antarctica that he 
has discovered. Really,of course,it's America-—-and if they agreed about it this 
would be helpful to Columbus. But how seldom the critics de agree! The same poem 
will seem incompreehnsible modernistic nonsense to Robert Hillyer,and a sober, 
old—fashiened,versified essay to the critics of some little magazine of advanced 
tastes(84). Everyone speaks of the "negative capability" of the artist,of his abi 
-lity to lose what self he has in the many selves,the great self of the world. 
Such a quality is,surely,the first that a critic should have; yet who speaks of + 
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the negative capability ef the critic? The commonest response to the self of a 
werk of art is the critic's assertion that he too has a self. What he writes pro- 
ves it. I once saw,in an essay by a psychoanalyst,the phrase the artist and his 
competitor ,the critic. Where got he that truth? Out of an analysand's mouth? I 
do not know; but that it is an important and neglected truth I do know. All medi: 
-ators become competitors: the exceptiens to this rule redeen their kind. There 
is nothing se plain about a writer's books,to some critics,that its oppesite is- 
n't plain to others(85). Critics are like beess one sting lasts longer than a do: 
-zen jars of honey(86). Now,a critic is half writer,half reader: just as the vic- 
es of men and herses met in centaurs,the weaknesses of readers and writers meet 
in critics. A good critic is a much varer thing than a good poet or a good novel 
-ist. Unless you are one critic in a hundred thousand,the future will quote you 
only as an example of the normal error(88) of the past,what everybody was foolisl 
enough to believe then. Critics are discarded like calendars; yet,for their 
year,with what trust the world regards them! Art is long,and critics are the the 
sects of a day(99). Proust: "It would be fun...to ‘brush in'(as Monsieur Cuvill- 
ier Fleury would have said),in the manner of Sainte-Beuve,a ‘picture of French 
literature in the 19th century,' in such a way that not a single great name woulc 
appear and men would be promoted to the position of outstanding authors whose 
books today have been completely forgotten"(90). When the critic is also an art+ 
ist---a T.S.Eliot-——we find it easier to distrust him; but when the critic is an 
Irving Babbitt-— that is to say,a man who,tenanted by all nine of the muses,stil] 
couldn't create a couplet---we tend te think of his beliefs as somehow more obj- 
ective. "Surely," we feel,"a man with so little imagination couldn't be inspired 
We are wrong. Criticism is the poetry of prosaic natures; there is + divinity (92° 
that inspires the most sheeplike of scholars,the most tabular of critics,se that 
the man too dull to understand Evangeline still can be possessed by some theory 
about Evangeline(93). In an interview an well-known critic saids "I read,but I 
don't get time te read at whim. All the reading I de is in order to write or 
teach,and I resent it"(95). 


fark Twain said that it isn't what they don't know that hurts people,it's what 
they de know that isn't se. If people don't know about Kipling they can read Kip 
-ling,and then they'll knew about Kipling. But most people already do know about 
Kipling: they know what'isn't se(97). The way is really very simple: te read Kip 
“ling as if one were not prepared to read Kipling; as if one didn't already knew 
about Kiling——had never been told how readers do feel about Kipling,shoudl feel 
about Kipling; as if one were setting out,naked,to see something that is there 
naked(100). If I had te pick one writer to invent a conversation between an anim 
-al,a god,and a machine,it would be Kipling(102). "A tale from which pieces have 
been raked out is like a fire that has been peked. One does not know that the op 
-eration has been performed,but everyone feels the effect"(103). 


A baby asleep but about to be waked by hunger sometimes makes little sucking mot 
—ioÿss he is dreaming that he is being fed,and manages by virtue of the dream te 
stay asleep. He may even smile a little in satisfaction. But the smile cannot 
last fer long—-the dream fails,and he wakes. This is,in a sense,the first story 
(123). It is hard to put together any representative collection of stories. It is 
like starting a zoo in a closets the giraffe alone takes up more space than one 
has for the collectien(125). An anthology is,as the dictionary says,a houquet-— 
a bouquet that leaves out mest of the world's flewers(127). 


The Woman at the Washington Zoo: ".../...this dull null/Navy I wear to work,and 
wear frem work,and 30/To my bed,so te my grave,with no/Complaints,no comments / 

he aie my chief ,/The Deputy Chief Assistant,nor his chief---/Only I complai 
“ing... e.e 
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smell,far—off ,shining/In the eyes of animals,these beings trapped/As I am trapped 
but not,themselves,the trap,/Ageing,but without knowledge of their age,/kept safe 
here,knowing not of death,for death/—--Oh,bars of my own body ,open, open! /The 
world goes by my cage and never sees me./..." A faded navy blue print dresses her 
body. This werk-or life-uniform of hers excites neither complaint,nor comment,nor 
the mechanically pretective Ne comment of the civil servant frem any being on any 
level of that many-levelled machines all the system is silent,except for her own 
cry,which goes unnoticed just as she herself goes unnoticed. Each of her days end 
ends in And so to bedf}37). She has become her own cage(144). 


We say with a sigh: "The ways of Ged are inscrutable." To the critic of art the 
ways of art are inevitable,and he explains with a smile why everything had to ha- 
ppen as it did(151). If someone has a Rood enough eygcfeé an explanation he final 
-ly sees nothing inexpliceble,and can begin every sentence with that phrase dear- 
est to all who professionally understand: "It is no accident that..." We should 
love explanations well,hut the truth betters; ond often the truth is that there 
is no explanation. 1 
ere non_necesse. A critic might say to himself: for me to knew what the work of 
art is,is necessary; for me to explain why it is what it is,is not always necess- 
ary nor always possible(152). While we read Mäkreux,we understand; while we look 
at the statues we do not understand,but we are looking at the statues(155). Mal- 
| raux despises the arts of “illusionist realism". "When I hear the word Nature," 
‚ he might say,"I reach for my revolver." He is uneasy at having Nature far back ir 
‘ the corner,yhe wants it all the way out. Yet the great artists had a neurotic,life 
-long compulsion to look at things(157). "When Goya mentioned, Nature as being 
one of his three masters he obviously | italics mine | meant,'D tails I have observ 
-ed süpply their accents to ensembles I conjure up in my imagination.'" "When De- 
lacroix spoke of Nature as a dictionary he meant that her elements were incoher- 
ent." What they said either meant semething else,or they didn't meant what they 
said,or they meant what they said but just didn't know. "Ne great painter," Mal- 
raux concludes,"has ever talked as we would like him to talk"(158). He spends se 
much time persuading his readers that art isn't a photographic imitation of Natu: 
re that there is a curiously old-fashioned look about The Voices of Silence—-he 
needs to persuade most of his readers,today,that art has any relation to Nature. 
: Of the quasi-aesthetic organization of visual perception itself-—-an organizatier 
À that is at the root of aesthetic erganization---Malraux is ignorant; for him Koff 
-ka,Kehler,Gombrich,and the rest might never have existed(159). There are hundred 
lof coarsely,theatrically,and conventionally rhetorical sentences(161) written in 
the lingua franca of vice-presidents and major-generals. We are almost willing te 
use the terms of his own effective and misleading distinction between Michelangel 
Fe and Signor Buonarreti,Paul Cézanne and Monsieur Cézanne,and te say that it is 
\André Mlaraux whe is responsible fer the grandeur of some(162) of these sentences 
‚and Monsieur Malraux,the well-known pèbitician,who is responsible for the vulgar 
grandiosity of the others(163). He still believes that Schumann composed to the 
smell of rotten apples. Poor Schiller! I'd as soon see Eve,Newton,and Gregor Sam- 
sa deprived of their apples(164). 
Turgenev's A Lear of the Steppes and The Hamlet of the Shtchigri Pistrict,Leskov 
's Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk District. Turgenev: "The terrible thing is that there 
is nothing terrible,that the very substance of life itself is petty,uninterest- 
,ing-—and insipid to beggary"(165). Gogol queted Pushkin's praise of himself that 
Un) fig re other author has such a capacity for bringing out all the trivialities of 
Hp, \ife,of describing so well the vulgarity of the mediocre man and life"(166), Les- 
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Northrop Frye,ed., Romanticism Reconsidered(1963). 
The anti-Romantic movement in criticism,which in Tritain and America followed thc 
Hulme-Eliot-Pount broadsides of the early '20's,is now over an! done with(v). 


Northrop Frye,The Drunken Boat: Romanticism has a historical center of gravity, 
which falls somewhere around the 1790-1830 period(1). We coul hardly éabdrWords- 
worth's preface to the Lyrical Ballads anti-realistic,or ignore the fact that She 
Shelley was a better classicel scholar than,say,Dryden,who,according to Dr John- 
son,translate? the first hook of the Iliad without knowing what was in the sec- 
ond. Romanticism is not a voluntary category. It does not see Byron as the succe 
-ssor to Pope or Wordsworth as the successor to Milton,which would have been acc- 
eptable enough to both poets: it associates both poets,to their mutual disgust, 
with each other. An idea,as such,is independent of time and can be argued abouts 
an historical event is not and cannot be(2). The contrast between the mechanical 
and the organic is deeply rooted in Romantic thinking,and the tendency is to ass. 
-ociate the mechanical with ordinary consciousness,as we see in the account of | 
the associative fancy in Coleridge's Biographia or of discursive thought in She- | 
lley's Defence(7). The Cartesian tradition,on the contrary,associatéasthe mechan 
-ical with the subconscious. The mechanical is found particularly in the world 
"outside"; the superior or organic world is consecuently " insice" ,and although 
it is still called higher,the natural metaphorical direction of the inside world 
is downward,into the profounder depths of consciousness. If a Romantic poet wish 
-es to write of God,he has more difficulty in finding a place to put him than 
Dante or even Milton had,and on the whole he prefers to do without a place,or 
finds "within" metaphors more reassuring than "up there" metaphors(8). The "out- 
side" world yields importance and priority to the inner worlc. Coleridge in the 
Notebooks: "In looking at objects of Nature,I seem to rather to he seeking,as it 
were asking for,e symbolical language for something within me that already and 
forever exists,than observing anything new*(10). Hence in Romantic poetry the 
emphasis is not on what we call sense,but on the constructive power of the mind. 
For these reasons Romanticism is difficult to adapt to the novel,which cemands 

an empirical and observant attitudes its contribution to prose fiction is rather, 
appropriately enough,a form of romance(11). The originel form of human society 

is also hit!den "within". Whether the Romantic poet is revolutionary or conservat 
-ive depencs on whether he regards this original society as concealed or manifes 
-tec in existing society. If the former,he will think of true society as a primi- 
t ive structure of nature and reason,and will admire the popular,simple,or even 
the barbaric more than the so phisticated. If the latter,he will find his true 
inner society manifested by a sacramental church(13), The metaphorical structure 
of Romantic poetry tencs to move inside and downward instead of outside and up- 
ward,hence the creative world is deep within,and so is heaven or the place of the 
presence of God. Dlake's Orc and Shelley's Prometheus are Titans imprisoned un- 
cerneath experience; the Gardens of Adonis are down in Endymion,whereas they arı 
up in the Eaerie Queene anc Comus; in Prometheus Unbound everything that aids 
mankind comes from below,associated with volacnoes and fountains. In The Revolt 
of Islam(16) there is a curious collision with an older habit of metaphors "A 
power,a thirst,a knowledge...below/All thoughts,like light beyond the atmosph- 
ere." In Speculations on Metaphysics Shelley sayss "But thought can with diffic- 
ulty visit the intricate and winding chambers which it inhabits. It is like a 
river whose rapid and perpetual stream flows outwards...The caverns of the mind 
are obscure,and shadowy,or pervaded with a lustre,beautifully bright indeed,and 
shining not beyond their portals." In pre-Romantic poetry heaven is the order of 
grace,an! grace is normally thought of as descending from above into kbe soul(17 
In many Romantic poems,including Keats's nightingale ode,it is sugfiestel that th 
final identification of an? with reality may be or at least include death. The 
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suggestion that death may lead to the highest knowledge,droppped by Lucifer in 
Byron's Cain,haunts Shelley continually. A famous passage in Prometheus Unbound 
associates the worlds of creation ang death in the same inner area,where Zoroas- 
ter meets his imege in the garden. Just as the sun is the means but not a toler- 
able object of sight,so the attempt to turn arsund and see the source of one's 
vision may be destructive,as the Lady ef Shalott found when she turnec away from 
the mirror(19). Nature to Wordsworth is a mother-goddess who teaches the soul se: 
-renity and joy,an: never betrays the heart that loves her; to the Marcuis de 
Sade nature is the source of all the perverse pleasures that an earlier age had 
classified as "unnatural". For Worceworth the reality of Nature is manifested by 
its reflection of moral values; for De Sade the reality is concealed by that 
reflection. It is this embivrlent(not simply ambiguous) sense of appearance as 
et the same time revealing and conceeling reality;as clothes simultaneously re- 
veal(20) anc conceal the naked body,that makes Sartor Resartus so central e docu 
-ment of the Romentic movement(21). 


M.H.Abrams,English Romanticism: The Spirit of the Age: The whole "Lake school of 
poetry," Hazlitt said in Lectures on the English Poets(1918),"had its origin in 
the French Revolution,or rather in those sentiments and opinions which produced 


that revolution" (Complete Works,ed.,PsP.lowe,V,161)(26). The poetry of Wordsvort! 
in the Lyrical Ballads "partekes of,enc is carried along with,the revolutionary 
movement of our ages the political changes of the day were the model on which he 
formed end conducted his poetical experiments. His Muse...is a levelling one" 
(The Spirit of the Age ,XI 486-7). Just after the revolution of July,1330 ,John 
Stuart Mill wrote a series of essays on "the spirit of the age",in which he said 
that the phrase,cenoting "the cominant idea" of the times,vent back only some 50 
years,an resultec from the all but universal conviction " that the times are 
pregnant with change"——-a concition "oF which the first overt manifestation was 
he breaking out of the Trench Kevolution"(The Spirit of the Age,ed.,F.A.von 
Hayek ,194°,pp.1-2,67). Shelley,in A Philosophical View of Reform(1819),after 
reviewing the European outbreaks of liberty against tyranny,assertec that the 
releted crisis of change in England had heen accompanied by a literary(27) renas 
-cence,in which the poets displayed "a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit" 
thet wes "less their own spirit than the spirit of their age" (Shelley's Prose ,ed. 
David Lee Clark,1954,pp.239-40; the passage was Jater usec,almost verbatim,as the 
conclusion of A Defence of Poetry). Conservative critics also associatel the gen 
-esis of the new poetry with political events(Jeffrey in his review of Scott's 
ec. of Swift; De Quincey in "William Wordsworth"). The Romentic period wes emin- 
ently an age obsessed with the fact of violent ent inclusive change,and Romentic 
poetry(28) canot be uncerstood,historically,without awareness of the degree to 
which this preoccuprtion affecte? its substance and forn(29). Many of the cistin 
-ctive features of English Romanticism had been established by the eng of the 
18th century. The lest decade of the 18th century included the complete cycle of 
he Revolution in France. Py the ent of the decade Blake was well along with The 
Four Zoas; only Milton and Jerusalém belong to the 19th century. Ty the end of 
the year 1800 Wordsworth had finished most of the first 2 books an? a nunber of 
scatteree later passages of The Prelude as well the first book of The Excursion 
(30). Coleridge wrote in the 1790s ‘seven-tenths of all the noncramatic material 
in his collectec poens. "Few persons but those who have live! in it," S outhey 
reminisced in his Tory middle age,"can conceive or comprehend what the memory of 
the French Revolution was,nor what a visionery worl? seemec to open upon those 
who were just entering it. 01% things seemec passing a way,an’ nothing was dreami 
of but the regeneration of the human race"(,orresponéence with Caroline Bowles, 
ed. E'.Dowden,1831,p.52). The early years of the Revolution,e modern comentator 
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has remarkee,were "perhaps the happiest in the meory of civilized man" (M. Ray Ad- 
ams,Studies in the Literary Backgrounds of English Radicalism,1947,p.7). Words- 
worth said in The Prelude: "Bliss was it in thet dawn to he alive"(21). It seem- 
ed to many thet the revolution against the king and the old laws would cure every 
evilge.g. Volney's Les ruines, ou meditations sur les révolutions des empires ,Cond 
-orcet!s Escuisse d'un tableau historicue des progres de l'esprit humain,Goldwin; 
Political Justice(32). Kan regenerate in a world made new---this was the theme of 
a multitude of writers noteble,forgotten,or anonynous(33). Many English radicals 
were religious Nonconforaists who,as true heirs of their embattled ancestors in 
the Civil War,lovokec upon contemporary "olities through the perspective of bibli- 
cel prophecy. In © sermon on the “rench Revolution presched in 1791 the Rev. Mark 
Wilks proclaimed; "Jesus Christ wes a Revolutionist; and the Revolution he cane 
to effect was foretold in these words,'Hechath sent me to proclai:: liberty to the 
captives.'" The Unitarians were especially enthusiastic. "Ney for the New Jerusal 
-em! The millenium!" Thomas Nolceroft cried out,in the intoxication of first read- 
ing Thomes Paine's The Rights of Man(C.Kegan Paul ,Willian Godwin: His Friends & 
Contemporeries,1,69). Richard Price,in 1795,had viewed the American Revolution 
as the most important step,next to the introduction of Christianity itself,in the 
fulfillment of the "ol! prophecies" of an empire of reason,virtue nnd peace(34). 
Joseph Priestley,in reply to Burke's Reflections on the French Revolutien,pronoun 
-ced the American an` the French Revolution to be the inauguration of the state 
of universal happiness end peace "distinctly am’ repentecly foretold in many pre- 
phecies"(Letters to the Rt Hoble.Edmund Purke} anc expendcec his views in The Pres 
-ent State of Turope Compared with Autient Prophecies. Wordsworth's Solitary,in 
The Excursion,no doubt reflects an aspect of the poet's own temmerament,hut the 
chief mo’el for his eorlier career was Joseph Fawcett,famous Unitarian preacher, 
who(86) projected a dazzling vision of the French Revolution fusing classical i 
myth with Christian prophecey(Exeursion,II.210-2935 III.716-65). In a verse-letter | 
(1800) Blake icentifiec the crucial influences in his spirituel history as a ser- 
ies beginning with Milton anc the Old Testament prophets and encing with the Amer 
~ican War enc the French Revolution(Complete Writings,ed. Geoffrey Keynes,p.799) | 
(37). Prominent in the literary revolt of Collins,Gray,the Wartons an’ other writ 
-ers ageinst the Wal’er-Denham-Pope tra’ition of civilized and urbane verse,was & 
timicity,e sense of frustration very different from the assurance of power and of 
a literary renascence exprese by the Romenties: Coleridge's unhesitating judg- 
ment that Wordsworth's geniusmeasured up to Milton's,Keats's conviction in the 
sonnet "Great Spirits Now on Earth are Sojourning",etc. Collins("Ode on the Poet- 
icel Charecter") am! Grey("Progress of Poesy"),on the contrary,hod felt that they 
an’ all future writers were fate to be epigones of a tracition of unrecapturable 
masnificence(39). Fleke's main achievements before the French Revolution were 
Songs of Inrocence and The Bock of Thel,which represent dwellers in an Eden tremb 
-ling on the verge of Experience. Sud’enly in 1790 came The Marriage of Heaven 
an! Uell,boisterously promulgating "Energy" in opposition to «ll inherited limits 
on humen possibilities; to point the contemporary relevance,he appende? a "Song 
of Liberty" which represents Energy es a "son of fire" moving from America to 
France ent crying: "Empire is no more! and now the lion anc sr shall cease". 
Only the first book of his Miltonic epic The French Revolution is extent,end ini 
it the Revolution is envisionec as the portent of apocalypse 40). In Eurones A 
Prophecy,Orc is identified with Christ the revolutionary(Plates 9,12-15; cf Ameri 
-cas A Prophecy,plates 6,3,18; The Song of Los,plates 3,7; cf Davic Erdmen,Blake, 
Prophet asgihst Empire,pp.%46 f°.)(41). Though he metured in the cynical era of 
Napoleon and the English Regency,Shelley was temperementally as radical as Dlake, 
ane his early "principles" had "their origin Trou the (iscoveries which prededed 
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end occasioned the revolutions of America and France"(Proposals for an Associat- 
ion of Philanthropists,in Shelley's Prose,p.67)(42). Mary Shelley testified that 
the English Bible vas his "constant study"(Complete Poetical Works,ed. T.!utchin- 
son,pp.156,536). Romanticism is often unjustly described as a mode of escapism, 
an evesion of the shocking chonges,violence and ugliness atlenling the amergence 
of the mocern inéustricl and political world. The fact is that the Romantic 
poets vere obsessed with the realities of their era. As Devic Erdman has demonst- 
rated, Blake's epics cre hardly less steppe’ in the scenes anc events of the day 
than is the Ulysses of James Joyce. Wordsworth said that he "had piven 12 hours 
thought to the conditions an! prospects of soviety,for 1 to poetry"(F.M.Todd, 
Politics an? the Poets A Stucy of Wordsworth,p.11)(42). Cokericge,Southey and 
Shelley al! !elivere” themselves of political and social comsentary in the form 
of peaphlets,esseys,specches,ecitorials or sermons. Nesclassic poets had invoked 
the suse as a formality of the poetic ritual. But when the Romantic poet asserts 
inspiration an’ revelation by © power beyond himself-—-as Blake cid repeatecly, 
or Shelley in his claim that the great poets of his age are "the priests of an 
unapısrehended inspiration" ,he means it(See Blake's letter to Thomas Butts,April 
25,1803; Shelley,A Philosophical View of Reform,in Shelley's Prose,p.240). And 
when Worcsworth called himself "A youthful Druid taught...Primeval mysteries,a 
Bard elect...a chosen Son"(Prelude,ed. E.Dé Selincourt & H.Darbishire,p.75),and 
Colericge characterized The Prelude 4s "An Orphic song" uttered by a "great Bard" 
("To Williaa Wordsworth"),they meant it t00(44). Milton had an exemplary role in 
this tradition as the native Druidic Pare who was a thorough revolutionery,who 
claimed inspiretion both from a Heavenly Muse and from the Holy Spirit,ond who, 
after tie failure of his millennial expectetions,had kept his singing voice. Fol] 
-oving his example,the Romantic poet wrote,or plannec to write an epic,or emlati 
-eì an Aeschylean tragedy,or utteres visions combining the mode of biblical prop} 
-ecy with the loose Pindaric Ode which by 18th-century poets hed been accorded a 
status next to epic. Whatever the form,the Romantic Bard is one "who present, 
past,and future sees"; so that in cealing with current af airs his procedure is 
often(45) panoremic,his stage cosmic,his agents cuasi-mythological,an’ his logie 
of events apocalyptic. The heroine of Southey's Joan of Arcs An Epic Poem(1793) 
has been called a Tom Paine in petticoats(46); in 1830 Southey wrote to Caroline 
Fovless "Forty years ago I could partake the hopes of those who expected that pel 
-itical revolutions were to bring about a political millennium"(Corr.,p.2090). Te 
the second book of Joan of Arc Colericge contributed an "Epic slice" which he 
soon patched up into an independent poem,The Destiny of Nations; A Vision(47). 
The vision echoes the Book of Revelation,en. ends in the symbolic appearance of € 
print cloud(the American Revolution) ant a brighter cloud(the French Revolution! 
rom which emrges "A dazzlinf form" porten’ing that "Soon shall the Morning strut 
-gle into Day"(Cf.Carl R.Woodring,Politics in the Poetry of Coleridge,pp.169-73) 
With the epomanie of the age,Coleridge lai¢ out plans for an epic which would 
take 20 years to realize(Collected Letters,ed.E.L.Griggs,I,pr.-320-1). His ambit- 
ion to be the Milton of his day was,in practicr ‚limited to various oracular odes. 
e.f. Religious Musings,published in the same year as Blake's Europe(48). Follow- 
ing his mentor Priestley,he neatly summarizes his vision in his prose "Argument" 
as "The French Revolution. Millennium. Universel Redemption. Conclusion" (49). 
Wordsworth thought the concluding section of Religious Musings on "the rehovated 
Earth" to he the best in Coleridge's Poems of 1796. In 1793, Wordsworth had conclt 
-učeč his own Descriptive Sketches with the prophec (precisely matching the propl 
-ecy he attribute? to the Wanderer in his Excursion) thet the vars consequent on 
the French Revolution woul’ fulfill the predictions both of the Pook of Revleatic 
an’ of Virgil's 4th Eclogue(50). Some two decades later,at the age of 19 Shelley 
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began Queen Meb,in the mode of a vision of the woeful past,the ghastly present, 
anc the blissful future,enc although the Spirit of Necessity replaces Providence 
as, the agent of redemption,much of the imagery is imported from biblical millenn- 
ialism(51). If Ke just glance ever the fence of our assigne? subject,we see that 
in Germany the young Holderlin was caught up in a similar intoxication of the 
revolutionary pronise---vitness his "Ifymnen an die Freiheit", "Hymne an cic Mensch 
-heit","Der Zeitgeist"(cf. Maurice Delorme,Hölcerlin et la révolution francaise, 
1959)(52). To Europe nt the end of the 18th century the “rench Revolution brought 
what St Augustine seid Christianity had brought to the ancient worlds hope. Perv- 
asively in both the verse and prose of the period,"hope",with its associated 
term," joy",end its opnosites,"de jection", Ydesponcency",an’ "despair", are used in 
a specicl an licetion,es sherthend for the limitless faith in human and social 
nossibility,and its reflex,the nacir of feeling causec by the seeming failure of 
the Revolution-—as Wordsworth had put it,the "utter loss of hope itself /And 
things to hope for"(The Prelude ,XI,6-7)(54). The recurrent emotionel pattern is 
that of the key books of The Excursion,labeled "Despondency" and "Despondency Cor 
-rected" which apply specifically to the failure of millennial hope in the Revolv 
tion( 56). Plake's "I want! I want!" is illustrate by a man climbing a ladfer 
reaching to the moon; it was his retort to a political cartoon by Gillray caricat 
-turing the inors‘inacy of revolutionary hope,by depicting a short la-rer pointing 
futilely teward the moon(Erdman, Blake ‚Prophet against Empire,pp.186-8). The parea- 
ble wes « familiar one; thus Burke had said: "If we cry,like chilcren,for the 
moon, like children we must cry on" (Works ,1899,11,p.857 e In The Prelude ,Bk VI 
Wordsvorth speaks of "Our destiny,our being's heart and home ,/Is with infinitude, 
anc only there; /With hope it is,hope that can never die, /Effort,end expectation, 
an! desire,/An something evermore about to be." Thus he shares the recognition 
of his fellow-Romantics of the greatness of man's infinite Sehnsucht,his seving 
insatiability,Balke's "I want! I want!" Shelley's "the desire of the moth for the 
star"(57). But with a characteristic dif’erence,he procecds to transform militant 
action into spiritual cuietism(58). Hazlitt,inispeaking of Wordsworth's "levellir 
Muse", says: "It proceeds on a principle of equality,an’ strives to reduce all 
things to the seme standard...His popular,inertificial style gets rid ...of all 
the trappings of verse,of all the high places of poetry..." Wordsworth subverted 
the foundations of n view of poetry inherited from the Renaissance. This view ass 
-umne en incorporated a hierachicel structure of sociel classes: the higher poet 
-ic kinds represent primarily kings anc the aristocracy,the humbler classes are 
relegatec to the lowlier forms,anc each poem is expressed in a level of style-— 
high,aidcle,or low-—appropriate to the social status of its characters and the 
cignity of its genre. Wordsworth achieved a revolution egeinst the ancien regime 
in literature. He transvalued Renaissance end neoclassic aesthetics by deliberate 
-ly seeking out the ignominious,the Jelincuent,an! the social outcasts efenb jects 
for serious or tragic consideration-—not only,as Hezlitt notec,"peasants,pedl- 
ors end village-barbers"(The Spirit of the Age,in Complete Works,XI,p.89),but 
also “convicts,female vagrants,gipsies,iceot boys enc mad mothers"("On the Livimg 
Poets" ,jbeyVypr-162-3)(62). Hence the incigantion of Tyron “ho respected tradit- 
ionel poetic Cecorun: "'Pedlars,ané Roets’, ond 'Wasons'! Oh! ye shades/Of Pope 
ane Drydenysre we come to this?"(€3). In the crucial 17th book of The Prelude 
Worésworth cescribes how he turned away from Man as he exists only in the hopes 
of neive millennialists or the abstractions o” the philosophers of perfectibility 
to "the men whom we beholc/With our own eyes; an’ especirlly to the humble and ot 
obscure en of th lower ent rurel classes,'"ho live /By bocily toil.../Fxpressing 
liveliest thoughts in lively vords/As native passion Cictates." "Of these,said I, 
shell be my song." Nature has the pover to "consecrate" and "te breathe/Granceur 
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upon the very humblest face/0f hunan life",es well as upon the works of manyeven 
when these are "mean,have nothing lofty of their own." The central paradox lurk- 
ing in the oracular passages of Wordsworth's major period is the oxymoron of the 
humble-grend,the lofty-mern,the trivial-sublime; Hazlitt recognized this when he 
said that Wordsworth's Muse "is distinguishe? by a proud hunility",anc that he 
“elevates the mean" and endevors "to agrrandise the triviel"(xX1,87-9ÿ(64). Cf 

The Ruined Cottage,cn’ note to Ihe Excursion,revisec version,line 341 ôn "the 
aristocracy of nature." The ultimate source Was the New Testament,which is ground 
et on the radical paradox that "the last shall be first". This interfusion of: 
highest ant lowest,the divine anc the base,as Erich Auerbach has shown(Mimesis, 
pp.72-8,151-5 on sermo humilis and humil itas—subl imitas) shad frou the beginning 
been a stumbling-block to readers habituated to the classical separation of lev- 
els of subject-matter and style,and Robert Lowth stil! found it necessary to ins- 
ist,as Had Augustine an? other theologians,that the style of the(65) Bible has i 
its special proproety ani was genuinely sublime(Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of 
the Hebrews,1847,pp.79-84)(66). An important document is Wordsworth's neglected | 
"Rssay,Supplenentery te the Preface":6f'1815: "For when Christianity,the religion 
of humility,is founded upon the proudest facult of our nature,what can be expect- 
ec but contradictions?...In al! this may be perceived the affinity between relig- 
ion and poetry"(67). 


Lionel Trilling: The Fate of Pleasure: One especially bold utterance of the Prefa 
-ce to Lyrical Balledé has not engage” our attention. I refer to the sentence in 
which Wordsworth speaks of what he calls "the grand elementary principle of plea- 
sure",which constitutes "the naked and native dignity of man",an! by which man 
"Imovs,en’ fecls,ent lives,and moves." This sentence sums up a characteristic 
tendency of 18th-century thought. The word "pleasure" occurs frecuently in the 
Preface(74). The wor&Has two separante moral ambiences an! two very different deg 
-rees of intensity. The pleasures of domestic life are virtuous; the pleasures of 
Imagination or Melancholy presuppose e cultivated delicacy of mind; the name of 
an English pipe-tobacco,"Parson's Pleasure",sugzests how readily the word consort 
with ideas of mildness. None of these propose what Byron had in mind when he 
wrotes "0 pleasure! you're indeed a pleasant thing,/Although one gust he demn'd 
for you no coubt." Although Latin$English dictionaries say that voluptas means |, 
“pleasure ,enjoyment,or delight of body or mind in a good or b bad sense",the Eng 
-lish words cerivec from it are charged with moral judgment and are ratver excit- 
ed(75). It was because Bentham's moral theory asserted that pleasure was indeed 
the object of an es-ential and definitive part of man's nature that Carlyle calle 
it the Pig-philosophy. Yet this is just how Wordsworth asks us to conceive man's 
nature(76). Certainly Wordsworth ruled out pleasures that are "strictly physical" 
“the inculgence of the appetites" and "sensual gratification." His pleasure alway 
tenced toward joy,e purer end more nearly trenscendant state(77). In the degree 
thet for Worcsworth pleasure is abstract anc austere,for Keats it is explicit and 
voluptuous(380). The complex of pleasure-sensuality-luxury makes the very febric 
of his thought. In his use of of his favourite word "luxury" Keats seems on the 
point of reviving its Micdle English meaning,which is specifically erotic and no- 
thing but erotic; for Chaucer,luxures were lusts and luxurie was licentiousness. 
Of woman: "All that soft luxury/that nestle’? in his arms"; of a poems "a posy/0f 
luxuries,brirht,milky,soft and rosy.". This preoccupation with the creature=pleas 
-ures is shorn in an extreme form in a poem of Keats's maturity,Lenia(31). But 
there is a dialectic of pleasure(88). If for Keats erotic enjoyment is tl 

and crown of all pleasures,it is also his prime insta nce of a as in ep aes 

desire for pleasure denies itself anc produces the very opposite of itself—-vitne 
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the opening statement of the second part of Lamia on "love in e hut" ont "love in 
a palace." There is something perverse enë self-negeting in the etic lifer "ech- 
ing Pleasure nigh,/Turnine to Poison while the bee-south sips't(Oke On Melancholy) 
(83). In Sleep and Poetry,we are told that the grenst en’ of poetry is "ton sothe 
the cares,anc lift the thoughts of wan"(85). In his sonnet On Sitting Down to Rea 
King Lear Once Again,hovever,Keats “isnisses ell thought of pleasure an? prepares’ 
himself for the pain he is in Cuty bound to undergo; "once more humbly assey/The 
bitter-swect of this Shekespearian fruit." This we of our time can cuite underst- 
and. We are repelled by the idea of en art that is consuser-Ccirected and comfort- 
able,let alone luxurious. Our typical experience of a vork which vill eventually 
heve outhority with us is to begin our rleation to it at à conscious cisadvantage 
(88). When it no pnger does seem to judge us,or when. it no longer baf’les and res 
-ists us,its pover over us is ciminished. In our praise of it we are not likely b 
to use the wor’ Deauty. "lleautys it curves: turves are bea uty," says Leopold 
Bloom(89). To repudiate pleasure and seck gratification in what Freud calls-un- 
pleesure is a leacing theme of Dostoevsky's great story Notes from Underground. 
02 it Thomas Mam has saidthat "its painful and scornful conclusions" have "long | 
become parts of our moral culture." It is an account,given in the first person,of: 
a miserable clerk who responds to his unfortunate plight by bitterness and resent 
-ment,by hostility toward those who are more unfortunate than he is,and by the 
fiercest contempt for his more fortunate fel ow-geings,anc for the elements of 
good fortune(90). He has arranged his own misery: he Coes not have because he doe 
not wish to have,for to want what is commonly thought to be appropriate to men,to 
be active about securing it,thet is to admit anc consent to the conditioned netur 
of man,to forfeit freedom. A t one point in his narrative,the protaronist of Note 
from Uncerground speaks of hinself as an "anti-hero". He is the eponymous ancest- 
or of & nov-numerous tribe(91), e ac resses the "gentlenen" nne brags to thems 
"I heve more life in me than you have." Nietzsche; "Dostoevsky's Underman and my 
Overman are the sane person cleaving his vey out of the pit into the sunlight"(92) 
The anger Dostoevsky expresres in Notes from Underground was mobilised not by the 
bad social concition of Russis in 1864 hut by the avowed hope of some people that 
e good social condition could be brought into being. A Utopian novel of the day, 
Chernyshevsky's What is to be done? represented to him a particularly repugnant 
expression of this hope (98). The develuation of the pleasure principle or rather 
the imagination of going beyond the pleasure principle,is,as Treud made plain in 
his famous essay,a fact of the psychic life itself, Put in our noment,this fact 
of the psychic life has become e salient and dominent theme in literature. We dea 
vith © change in cuantity(103). The tregic moče is not available to us because ve 
co not think of the degradation or Cownfall of the protagonist as a deplorable 
event; for n full account of the modern (evaluation of that goo Fortune the dest 
~ruction of which once pained us in tragedy,sec Thomas Munro: "The Failure Storys 
A Study of Contemporary Pessimism (The Journel of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
Dec 21958). An ol: established proportion between the pleasure-secking instincts 
and the ego instincts(Treuc's other namne for them is "death instincts") in being 
elterec in favor of the latter(105). 5 
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ryed.,0n Translatien(1959). 
The Scriptures have heen translated,at least in part,into 1,109 languages. By 
the beginning of the 19th century only 71 languages possessed anything of the 
Scriptures. A literal translation of the expression "he beat his breast"(Luke 
18:13 of the repentant Publican)(11} would mean,in the Chokwe language of Centr- 
al Africa "to congratulate oneself"(the equivalent of our "pat himself on the 
back"); it is necessary to say "to club one's head." One cannot translate liter- 
ally "Truly,truly,I say to you," for te say "truly,truly" in iligaynen(and a 
number of ether Philippine languages) would mean "perhaps" while saying "truly" 
once is actually the Bible equivalent. In the Belivian Quechua language ene 
speaks of the future as "behind oneself" and the past as "ahead of one," because 
what ene can see "in the mind" must be "in front of one" and what one cannot see 
must be "behind one"(12). In a high percentage of African languages there are 
only three "colour words" correspending to our white,black,and red. All types ef 
translation involve loss of informatien,addition of information,and/er skewing 
of information(13). In Greek almost all sentences begin with a connective,and 
the result is that the connectives have relatively less meaning than the corres- 
ponding connectives in English,which eccur with much less frequency. If one tran 
-slates all the Greek connectives,the result is actually overtranslating(28). In 
some languages there is ne word fer snew; the phrase "white as anew" is rendered 
“white as egret feathers"(29). "Heart" in Greek must often be rebdered by "liv- 
er" as in the Kabba-Laka language of French Equaterial Africa,by "abdemen" as in 
Coneb ef Guatemala,and by "throat" as in Marshallese of the South Pacific. The 
referent exists in the receptor language,but it has a different function frem 
what it has in the source language(30).: 
Van Leeuwen,a modern editor of Aristephanes,ebserves in Latin: "Merry,that keen 
commentator ,aptly cites the comparable mishap ef a tragic acter whe uttered the 
phrase Il a vaincu Loth! ,whereupon some jeker prtended that he had heard him say 
Il_a vingt culottes! and shouted back at him,'Give seme to the auther! '"(46) 
Admire Wemen ef Trachis as Pound,if you can or must,or feel you ought to; it 
gives ne Sophecles(49). 
The line is always a unit,and so to render line for line is the greater accuracy 
Gilbert Highets "If a translator takes a poem ten lines leng,and turns it inte 
a version containing sixteen lines,he has altered its prepertiens and sacrificed 
an important element of its art(60). The translater frem the Latin,to a greater 
degree than the man whe is werking from the Greek,is beund te use more words 
than the original. Latin has ne articles,whether definite or indefinite; it can 
express a subjeéct and predicate in ene werd:and need no miserable }ittle space- 
taking proneuns,articles,prepesitiens-—he,she,it,the,an,a,of,te—— werds that, 
before you know it,creep it,like the termites they are,to eat away the whele fib 
~er of a line. Latin,an inflected language makes possible effects that are impe- 
ssible in English. Werds not in agreement can be placed side by side for irenic 
effect; images can carry frem ene werd te the next,the memery,the lingering over 
“tone ef the first making a cherd,or a prism,with the secend; the line,or the 
stanza,can be full of ambiguities or surprises,matters held in suspense, judgment 
on them changed as we ge along,and the resolutien not ceming till the very end. 
Horace is the master ef these effects(61). Virgil's Tendebantque manus ripae ult 
-erioris amere conveys much,if not all,of its emotional impact by the delay ef 
the last word; with the leng mlterioris ahead ef it,the yearning,the longing, 
the desperate reaching out,has much more impact than the mere picture of the 
souls helding eut their hands in love for the further bank(62). The Leeb Library 
translator's practice of rendering Martial's grosser epigrams inte Italiam inst- 
ead of English is peculiarly comics "Oh,the reasen they do that is because they 
think Italian is the only language God can't understand(65). 
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te read: "With every sympathy" as if they had collectively lo é Aheir grandmother 
Edmond Jabbss "Les mets qui se cherchent ont le ragard triste Ma amants séparés 
(87). The translater feels he has the equivalent on the tip of his tengue,on the, 
peint of his pen,but somehow it does not come forth. When he thinks for the mome 
solely in the language of the original-—French for our purpese---nothing remains 
obscure for him; it is only when he reverts to English that the difficulties beg- 
in(88}. Valéry challenged ene translater te find apprepriate equivalent fer th 
initiglisentence of his Soirée avec M.Testes: "La betise n'est pas mon fort"(90). 
Had I translated "faute d'une seciéte suppertable" as "failing society that was 
endurable"(instead ef "for lack of congenial society") and "sauvagerie" as "sava— 
gery"(rather than "iselatien") and "un mauvais esprit" as "a recalcitrant spirit" 
(instead ef "a dangerous attitude"),I should have failed to make Proust speak 

| clear English. When a friend learned that they all came from Scott-Mencrieff's 
\rendering,he exclaimed: "Then why don't you say so?" Well,I am now saying se(91). 
| The werd erder of Kafka is naked and infallible; only in that order could he have 
said what he had to say. Yet the fine order has to be disarranged,the eriginal 
edifice of the sentence dismantled and put up again. In Kafka the effect is there 
\| without any visible sign of the effert. A German translater of James would be 
| forced to contort his own language,and perhaps himself(93). The first book of 
De Hermann Broch's trilogy The Sleepwalkers is written in one style,the second in 
another,and the third in a whole medley of styles,the object being te repreduce 
er sense of the disintegration of values in Germany in the years leading up te and 
vllowing the first World War(94). From its first word a classical German sentenc 
-e is purpesively contrelled until the verbs come dom at the end of it te clinch 
the statement; one cannot be sure of the meaning until these verbs are reached. 
The English statement runs on discursively; it cannet wait,or does not cheose te 
wait,for the end of the sentence to convey its meaning(95). The Germans are very 
bewel-censcious and their favorite word ef abuse is Scheisa. The German leve of 
Wurst and Dachshunds cannot be fortuitous. The right image fer the German senten- 
\ çce is that of a great gut,a bewel,which depesits at the end of it a sediment of 


\/ verbs(96). , 
The English translator of Buße Onegin would seem to need ent enly a Russian know 
-ledge of Russian but alse Pushkin's knowledge of French. In Pushkin's day Rassi- 
an wroters kmew classica 1 and modern foreign literatures net from original texts 
but frem French paraphrases,and frem them only(97). In consequence ‚Shakespeare is 
really Letourneur,Byron and Moore are Pichot,Scett is Dufaucenpret,Sterne is Fren 
-ais,and so on. On should constantly bear in mind that what Pushkin and his Tatia 
-na Larin read is net the real Richardson but the French versions by the Abbé 
Prévost; and that Pushkin and his Onegin admired not Melmoth the Wahderer by the 
Rev. Maturin but Melmeth ou l'Homme errant,traduit librement de l'angkàis par 
Jean Cehen. Fer some quaint reasen,while children of both sexes were taught Frenc 
a in infancy,only the girls had English gevernesses. Pushkin's attempts to transla- 
|| te passages from Werdawerth er Byren(98) prove him unable to understand the simpl 
| -est English lecutiens. He could not proneunce English vewels,and not only spell- 
ed the "Childe" ef Byron's title in the French popular way("Child") but sounded 
the "i" as in "chilled"——which is only ene step removed from the French prenunc- 
iations "shilled"(99). A pretty exa mple ef Amédée Pichot's influence sneaking 
past that of Byren is furnished by Eugene Onegin,One,XLVII. The stanza echees 
thematically Childe Hareld,II.xxiv,but Pushkin's line 4 about "the gay-£lass ef 
the waters" which "does net reflect Diana's face"(supplanting Byren's “Dian's 
wave-reflected sphere") is a cliché due te Pichet's wretched versien: "le disque 
de Diane qui se ref@lchit dans le miroir de l'ecean." Thus a paraphrase,while be- 
traying one peet,misleads another(100). The English translater will have te find 
exact equivalents fer such ready-made French lecutions in Russian garb as "ame 
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novice", "espérance flatteuse", "fausse honte" etc.(101). Pushkin is indifferent 
te the banality of a form in French,provided that it can be neatly and euphonic 
-ally rendered in Russian. Thus in I xxxii he uses. "swarm of desires", long aft- 
er Gresset's " l'essaim des folätres amours ,"YPanmýts "l'essaim des voluptés," 
Bertin's "tendre essaim des désirs;" Ducis’ "des plaisirs le dangereux essaim," 
and many others, had become trite. Indeed,La Harpein his Cours de littérature, 
has occasien(in a critique of Reucher's Les Mois) te deplere the "retour frequ- 
ent de mets parasites tels que ‘essaims' etc.,termes communs trep souvent répé- 
tés"(102), I.xxiii.4 describes Onegin's metamerpheses in his cabinet de toilett 
-es "Is dressed,undressed,and dressed again." Some rude prying inte Pushkin's 
workshep is inevitable,nor can one help being surprised at a great man's steal- 
ing from lesser men. Andre Chenier: "Deeming himself most clever,the rash crit- 
ic/Will give a slap to Virgil en my cheek,/And this(I stick te my om rule,yeu 
see)/Montaigne has said-—-remember?——before me"j8cf. Essais,II.x,"Des Livres": 
"Je veus qu'ils donent une nasa rde a Plutarque sur mon nez et qu'ils s'eschaud 
-ent a injurier Seneque en moi"(109). 
x% George du Maurier ,The Martian tells us that Rapaud of the Institut F.Brossard 


rendered timee Dan Set dena ferentes as "J'estime les Daneis et leurs dents 
de ferr(111). 


XX It is a paradex peculiar to the translator that he is the only interpretive art 
-ist working in a medium which is both identical with,and different from,that 
of the original he sets eut to render in his own terms. Except for him,all arti 
-stic interpreters may be said to beleng to ene of the following categeries. 
The first is that of the performing artist,whe,whether he is an acter,singer,or 
instrumentalist,employs as his own vehicle the expressive material forming the 
aesthetic substance of the original work he is interpreting. The second is made 
up of the decorative artists,in the figurative sense ef the epithet(137),such 
as the scne designer ,the composer writing music to accompany a ballet,the mime 
or dancer reshaping words and tunes inte facial gestures,bedily acts,and choreo 
-graphic figures. The translater molds the same aesthetic material as that of 
his model ,namely,language. He elaberates a linguistic material alien to,or est— 
ranged frem,that of the text he translates., In scholastic terms,both original 
and translation deal with a single substance differentiated itno two unique, 
and incomsensurable ,accidents. It is this oddity,or quiddity,that changes the 
translator from a decorater inte a re-creator,inte an author or poet,a lesser 
ausher er a miner poet,to be sure,but still a genuine one. The nature of his 
task denies the translater an eppertunity that lies within the grasp of his 
mere(138) fortunate rivals. A few of them,like the illustrater who takes his 
text as a pretext,may become original creaters by transcending rather than by 
transpesing their model. What enables them to achieve this feat is the absolute 
estrangement fo their technical modes from those of the original work. The tran 
-slater cannot be original in the same degree because he works with images and 
words which,like a grafted branch,or even a transplanted tree,still owes their 
new life te a seed planted elsewhere by ether hands. The classical definition 
ef artifex additus artifici suits him alene,even though eriginally it was not 
ceined fer his exclusive benefit. Like the eriginal peet,the translater is a 
Narcissus who in this case cheeses te contemplate his ewn likeness not in the 
spring of nature but in the pool of art(139). It seems at first sight that he 
werks witheut a content ef his ewn. This is the generally accepted hypethesis, 
se wetl conveyed by the images describing translating as the decanting of a 
liquid frem ene vessel into another ,or as the peuring of an eld wine inte a 
new bettle. It may well be an errer te believe that the translater has nothing 
to effer but an empty vessel which he fills with a liquer he cannet distill him 

| -self. The translater himself is a living vessel saturated with a fermless 
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spirit is about to fizzle,or the liquid to overflow,he pours it inte the most 

suitable of all the containers available to him,altheugh he neither ewns the cen 
-tainer nor has he melded it with his own hands. Were this true,one could even 

claim that translating is like pouring a new wine into an old bottle(140). Using 
for ouw own purpese the title of a famous play ef Pirandelle,ene may say that ' 
the translater is a "character in search of an auther," in whom he can identify, 
or at least transpese,a part of himself (142). Beauty is the highest kind ef fide 


, ~lity,and ugliness is enly another name fer d eyalty; Immerality is to be seen 


only in transgressing the precept ef D.G.Rense accerding te which ne geed peem 
should ever be turned into a bad one(143). The translater becemes the traiter 


ti only eut of necessity and against his will. His greatest vice is not falsity,but 
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ignorance(144). 

St Jerome's abuse of the translatiens of Scripture prier to his own: "Nen vers- 
iones,sed eversienes." Voltaire te Mme du Deffand(Mai 19,1754) on Virgil: "Vous 
le connaissez par les traductiens: mais les poetes ne se traduisent peint. Peut- 
on traduire de la musique?"(208). The epitaph te Housman's Last Peems: "We'll te 
the woods ne more,/The laurels all are cut",is a translation of Théedere de Ban- 
ville's "Neus n'irens plus au bois,les lauriers sent ceupés"(211). German stud- 
ents use N.K.Smith's translation ef the Critique of Pure Reasen(214). 

The meaning of any linguistic sign is its translatien inte some further,alternat 
-ive sign(232). Three ways of interpreting a verbal signs it may be translated 
inte other signs ef the same language,into another language,or inte anether nen- 
verbal system ef symbols——intralingual translation er rewording, interlingual 
transaltien er translation preper,and intersemietic translatien er transmtatien 
(233). The deuble exymeren: geld beef-and-perk het deg(235). The widespread Russ 
-ian superstitien that a fallen knife presages a male guest and a fallen fork a 
female ene is determined by the masculine gender of the word knife in Russian 
and the feminine of the word fork. In Slavic and ether languages where "day" is 
masculine and "night" feminine,day is represented by peets as the lover ef night 
The Russian painter Repin was baffled as to why Sin had been depicted as a woman 
by German artists; he did net realize that "sin" is feminine in German(die Sund 
but masculine in Russian. Likewise a Russian child,while reading a translatien 
of German tales,was astounded te find that Death,obviously a weman(Russian fem.) 
was pictured as an eld man(der Ted). My Sister Life,the title of a book of poems 
by Boris Pasternak,is quite natural in Russian,where "life" is feminine,but was 
eneguh te reduce to despair the Czech peet Josef Hera in his attempt te transla- 
te these poems,since in Czech this nounfs masculine(237).7 

BIBLIOGRAPHY(46 B.C---1958)s Jewett's remarks en translatien de net appear in th 
first edition ef Plate and were doubtless added to the secend in respense te com 
-ment and criticism(273). Cicere,Libellus de optime genere oraterum IV.14. Herac 
—e<,Ars Poetica 33. Luther,Ein Sendbrief vem Delmetschen. Mentaigne,"Apolegie de 
Raimende Sebende#(274). Goethe ,"Uebbrsetzungen" in "Noten und Abhandlungen zum 
West-estlichen Divan"(276), Theedere H.Savery,The Art of Translatien(293). fer- 
er,Leepardi,and many ethers net mentioned]. 
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Mario Praz,The House of Life La Casa della Vite ”,tr. A.Davidson. 
Dust and grit come through the interstices and sometimes even pieces of pkaster 
drop down,and it becomes a labour of Sisyphus to keep the house clean(18). Now- 
adays a car is themost natural thing in the world for a young couple,bicycles 
have become a means of locomotion merely for a few measenger-boys(19). Moter-lerr 
-ies snort as they carry out complicated manoeuvres to enter and turn round in a 
little square only a few yards wide(19). The vibration produced by such manoeuvri 
-ing has already had its effect upon the ancient palazzo,causing cracks in the 
walls. All in one moment,during the war years,the fleas vanished. And it was-— 
shall I say the most tangible?---sign of the end of an epoche The fleas-——the 
ones the Romans called the mentanine~—-would begin in February,and from the begin 
-ning of summer you could not get into arträmrer go into any kind of public prem- 
ises without bringing one away with you. That is no longer so now: it is as 
though,with the food shortage during the war years,people's blood had become in- 
capable of nourishing them. Who ever gees the grass growing,who ever sees hair in 
the precess of t urning white,or wrinkles in the act of forming? One can see the 
daylight failing,or the sky changing colour,one can see the sun disappearrbehind 
the hills; but when I went to the window morning after merning(20) I did not net- 
ice any change in the graffiti on the facade,and yet the change was there,and if 
I compare a phetögraph taken during the first year that I lived in this house wit 
its appearance now,it is like seeing the face of a man in the vigour of youth and 
that of an old man(21). 
In 1943,during the German occupation,when lectures at the University ceased se as 
to save the young men from being taken off by the SS fer military service,I start 
-ed studying Russian in order(24) to kill time and took some lessons with Anya, 
an extremely daring young woman,half Russian and half Polish,who later married 
the American poet Peter Viereck. For a shert time she was also my daughter's gov- 
ernesse While I was capable of thinking in the languages I had learnt when young, 
never,never did a Russian phrase flash into my mind to clothe a thought with 
words. My limited number of interests tend to become manias: the mania for Empi- 
ire furniture,the mania for books of emblemsa,the mania for Russian(25). My servar 
Teresa was disturbed because to her Russian and Communism are synonymous(26). En 
-glish cooking was so alien to the palate of a Tuscan connoisseur that once,in a 
Lyons,the only thing he could manage to eat was lumps of sugar——a whole bowlful! 
(30) Senobia,the robust maid-servant with the features of a squaw,made herself 
more and more indispensable to my stepfather who gradually altered his opinien 
about her smell. He became his wife a few months before he died(31). The ceilings 
of the old palaces of Rome are beautiful to look at,with their sunken panels that 
recall the lacuners of classical antiquity; but if in normal conditions they act 
as sieves or strainers,letting through the dust and pieces of pkaster from the 
mass of time-worn flooring above,you can imagine the effect upon them of the pick 
“axes and other tools used by workmen taking up tiled floors and putting in pipes 
for central heating(42). 
Teday everything is sham,everything is a substitute; the fur that you think is 
mink or beaver is nylon,the dress that you think is made of silk is made of metal 
the eyes that you think sparkling are made so by invisible lenses which are slip- 
ped eut in the evening before the wearer goes to sleep,the word "demecratic" is 
used equally for totalitarian as for constitutional regimes,painters show a beard 
riddled with holes or a piece of canvas with a few clots of coleur on it and call 
them pictures,and a sculptor takes a lavatory seat,combines it with a stove-pipe 
and calls it a statue. The sense of values having been lost,certain actions whick 
in the past would have been subjects for tragedy now pass for ordinary events. Tt 
-The tragedy of Gretchen must seem highly ridiculous to the young lady in good sec 
-iety who,by unforeseen accident,has a bastard child by a casual acquaintance(66) 
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I haggled over this set of figured plates,and finally threw myself blindly into 
what very few people would have described otherwise than as a mad expense. Many o 
of the painful dilemmas that assaile the mind of the humble hero of Gogol's The 
Overcoatiassailed mine also(68). At the Decks the extremes of the earth came to- 
gether, and the port seemed like a heart where the blood of the whole world flowed 
in and out(75). I must confess,to my great humiliation,that a very different kind 
of alarm-bell never ceased giving me paroxysms during my visit to Chatsworth with 
its splendid collection of gems,books and paintings. The enormous rooms and corri 
-dors and galleries of the house were icy,and at the inn in Bakewell where I had 
lunched I had been so unwise &e to wash down half a dozen arid sandwiches with 
too much beer,so that from time to time I had to ask leave to my guide to retire 
to the humblest room of the sumptuous palace,which was situated at the farthest 
point of endless passages and staircases; I remember particularly having suffere 
mortal(85) ageny in front of the sketch fer Holbein's portrait of Henry VIII. 
"Can't you hold on a little longer?" enquired my guide,to whom I had confessed 
what,in me,was a weakness but,in the fountain in the park,would have been a 
strength(86). 5 
What with panels,pictures large and small,and decorations over the doors,the wall 
are entirely covered,and the furnishing of the room is more crowded than is gener 
-ally liked newadays(I do not speak of the 19th century,for then thdhorror vacui 
was a custemary thing). However I read in Connaissance des Arts for December 1956 
that the fashion in 1957 will no longer be fer bare walls: "Plus de murs mus: cou 
-vrez-les de tableaux" (94). Tortoises were a characteristic of Italian,and partic 
-ularly of Neapolitan,furniture of the Empire period. The tortoise is to be found 
not only in ancient Rome,but as a support for the stele or obelisk of the momum- 
ent to the memory of the Chinese Empress Young-loh. But during the Empire period 
it was the Italian cabinet—makers,especially,who adopted the tortoise(96). When 

I see a beautiful thing,I cannot resist it,I must have it: with mirrors,furniture 
and books,fertunately,it is only a matter of being able to afford them; with hum- 
an beings,unfortunately,things do net go so smoothly. I had been in Liverpool fer 
perhaps a month,when an elderly colleague invited the new Senior Lecturer in Ital 
-ian to dinner at his house one evening(97). My reaction to my surroundings took 
the deplorable form of criticizing everything and everybody,which was an indirect 
manifestation of homesickness for Italy. I was irritated by Dorid'!s coldness; and 
I am even more irritated today when I re-read the drafts of some letters I wrote 
to her,letters which now sound to me as disagreeable as one's own voice heard in 
a radio transmission. The letters were dictated,te be sure,by true feeling,but 
were full of literature(98). Not many days of waitinggaccording to erdinary recko 
-ning,but a very great many according to the reckoning of a lover(101). 

From my windows I looked into the dining-room of the family who dealt én the blac 
market. The table was always laid for a meals there was a great coming and going 
öf people(107). My wife Vivyan thought that,ence there was an Empire cradle in 
the house,I should want a haby too; that the piece of furniture,in short,would 
encourage me to propagation of the species(109). Since my wife's name was Vivyan, 
why should one not think of the legend of Merlin and Vivien? I was eaxctly 36 and 
she was 24. I hed first met her at Oxford(116),where I had to interview her as " 
"external examiner". She was then engaged to a young poet. As I had to nominate a 
lecturer to the Chair at Manchester to which I had been appointed,I interviewed h 
her and took her on as lecturer. My thoughts return to this interview when I re- 
read a certain passage in Tennyson's peem,where he tells how ‘ivien would "all: 
silent gaze upon him/With such a fixt devotion,that the old man,/Tho! doubtful, 
felt the flattery,and at times/Would flatter his own wish in age for love,/And 
half belie e her true."(117). We had lived together for 10 years,and because of 
the happin®ss which I thought I knew during the first 4,I will say no more of the 
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no more of the bitterness that was my lot afterwards. Mine,alas, is one of those 
temperaments that are lazy in human relationships too content not(?)ito take 
things for granted,to consider as fixed,once and for all,the thing which for oth- 
ers has to be a fresh conquest each day,the delicate balance of living forces in 
continual motion. It is perhaps for this reason that 1 have put so much of my min 
into the cult of things(118) which to most people seem devoid of life,wach as fur- 
niture,why I have sinned by “bowing down te graven images". In a novel which my 
wife wrote after our separation,she bestowed many characteristics of mine upon a 
character whose "dead life" she denounces(119). At first the war had been a source 
of new discoveries,e.g.,the wonder of Rome beneath a full moon in summer,with the 
black-eut(122). Without artificial light,without the light of day and its seduct- 
ive veil of colour,Rome appeared as she was,an ancient and somewhat sinister tomb. 
So it must have looked in the centuries before Atreet-lightingz and it was only 
necessary to remove the make-up of the lighting for the d ecrepit,severe,solemn 
face to reappear(123). At sun-baked noonday the brief,intense clamour of crickets, 
their quickened chirping as of a giddily revolving propeller,seemed like the eeste 
-tic quivering of the countryside beneath the sun's caress(126). Giorgie Pasquali 
was so pleased with his election to the Academy that he jumped for jey and disloc- 
ated a foot. To a colleague of the Faculty of Medecine,a well-known specialist, 
he said: "Now you can come and see me at home"(alluding to the idea of free visits 
from the doctor),and the(127) specialist had answered: "On te contrary, tomorrow 
morning I'm lecturing at 105 you can come and pay me a visit,and I'll introduce 
you to my students and give them a lecture about you." Even the honours of a reg- 
ime which,as people began to see,was on the brink of ruin,whetted the appetite(12é 
Less refined were the parasites I saw round Croce at the Craveris' house; in fact 
they were positively down-at-heel,bald,one of them a hunchback with eyes dilated 
by thick lenses,another with a horribly frayed collar: suitable livery for the lac 
keys of a master who with the years had acquired a slovenly,if not actually repug 
-nant,appearance. Crece had not lost his taste for collecting books because of the 
air raids. There had been a lightning raid not far from his house,and a professor 
whe was a friend of his had been killed: decapitated,his bedy had continued to 
walk a few steps further(129),and at the sight of it a woman had burst into hyster 
-ical laughter and had gone mad(130). Liquid phospherus was burning in the streets 
3 there was talk of people being carbonized in the shelters,of full-grown men be- 
ing turned into shrunken munmies like the macabre trophies of the head-hunters(131 
What struck me most of all was the baffled look ef the crowd, just as though,new th 
that the detested regime had fallen,people felt like animals let out of a cage,and 
not knowing which way to turn,or like the mob of slaves in Merimee's Tamange,whe, 
being left in control of the ship,did not know how to steer it(133). From the mom- 
ent when German headquarters was established there,Rome became a sort of game-pres 
-erve for the sport of human hunting. All kinds of people were in hiding(135). 
A house toadyis a machine for living inf Le Corbusier,Vers une Architecture: "Une 
ma ison est une machine À habiter", a beehive of neat,rather clinical-looking 
cells(142) which,to anyone who is used to the ample breathins-space of an old pal- 
ace,can indeed give a feeling of claustrophobic constriction(143). My first book 
which was not a translation was entitled La fortuna di Byron in Inghilterra(145). 
Desmond MacCarthy made the following criticism te Vernon Lee: that I tried to ass- 
ess Byron as though he were a mountain,but I was wrong,Byron was a volcano(146). 
One exclaims "Byron!" in face of a situatien,of a conflict of passions,of a satir- 
ical or ironical witticism,like the lovers in Werther who,in face of a particular 
aspect of nature,exclaimed "Klopstock!" See,for example,the passage on spleen in 
Gide's Journal for the year 1891(147). 
He tried „ hard,poor F.0.Matthiessen at the Seminar for American Studies,to get 
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inte touch with the young and arouse their interest,and was so mistrustful of “pr 
"professors"; and such I must have been in his eyes. Having the room next door to 
his,I would hear him walking up and down and preparing himself by reciting aloud 
the verses of American poets which he later expounded in his lectures. When he 
threw himself from the top of a dingy Bosten hotel,they tried to make him out a 
victim of the American "witch-hunt", but the reasons of a suicide are far more 
profound than a political uneasiness; a man may kill himself for love,but alse 
for a barren desire to leve(156). On returning from a series of lectures at the 
Charles University in Prague in the autuom of 1947,Matthiessen declared himself 
optimistic about the situation in Czechoslovakia; and when a Czech professor who 
had emigrated to America pointed out the dangers of that situation,he objected th 
that he had lest contact,like all exiles,with his own country. Then came the Comm 
~unist coup d'etat and the throwing from a window(made to pass as suicide) of Mas 
-aryk. For the Left-wing intellectuals,what a summer of passion it was,opening 
with the suicide of Matthiessen and closing with that of Cesare Pavese! Those 
same intellectuals later became enthusiastic to the point of frenzy over Arthur 
Miller's The Crucible. Such people saw the mote in the eye of America,and refused 
to see the beam in the eye of Russia. They did not believe in the plague,but shud 
-dered with religious horror at the thought of chicken-pox(157). 

Stanley Baldwin collected owls,N.C.Rothschild fleas,H.G.Wells and Valery Larbaud 
tin soldiers. Gianna Manzini collects pictures of cats(of flesh-and-blood cats 
one is enough fer her,but it is a superb specimen). I myself collect,among other 
things ,wax portraits(160). D.R.Reilly's Portrait Waxes(1953) had ignored Julius 
von Schlosser's basic work Geschichte der Portratbildnerei in Wachs(1911). The 
art of wax portraiture is no longer considered a true and genuine art; it is rega 
-rded as deliberate deception,a trompe-l'oeil(162). There is a famous scene in 
Webster's Duchess of Malfi,in which the waxen images of her dead husband and chili 
-ren are displayed to the Duchess and the unfortunate woman mistakes them for rea! 
corpses; there is a human figure of spectral pallor,made horrible by certain det- 
ails of putrefactien,lying on a funeral bed in the Castle of “delfe by Mrs Radcl- 
iffe,which is then discover-d to be a wax figure; there is the episode of the wax 
-en stature of Peter the Great sitting on a throne,which used to be in the Hermit 
-age at St Petersburg and which,thanks to an ingenious mechanism,got up and rose 
terrifyingly to its full height,fixing visitors with eyes of glass,fixing them wit 
a look so intent that one day a woman,from sheer fright,gave birth to a child in 
the gallery(163); there is the other episode,related by Horace Walpele,of how 
Lady Aylesbury addressed the wax maid-servant fabricated by the American Mrs Wrigl 
3 there is the three-dimensional film of The House of Wax,about the wax-worker wht 
from medelling statues in wax,takes the short cut of covering with a thin layer ei 
paraffin-waxxreal human beings whom he kills. Never has the illusion of reality 
been pushed to the point to which wax-workers have carried it. A portrait ef Mich 
-elangele attributed te Leone Leoni(in the British Museum) has every hair separa- 
te and distinct and every wrinkle minutely reproduced; Bernhard Caspar Hardy,men- 
tioned by Goethe in Ueber Kunst und Altertum,had specialized in the rerpoduction 
of wrinkles. And it is this illustration of reality,of tender,sensitive flesh, 
which,combined with the decay to which the material of this art is particularly 
sub ject-—-fading and discolouration,mtilation and the collecting of dust—=often 
renders waxes repellent,as repellent as Miss Havisham's wedding-cake covered with 
spiders! webs in Great Expectations. The wax is the test case of the old concept- 
ion of art as(164) the imitator of nature. The Duchess of Malfi,Emilia in Udolfe': 
Castle,Lady Aylesbury,all mistake wax figures for real human beings, just as the 
birds mis tight ' es for real ones,and Zeuxis Parrhasius' counterfeited 
curtain for a peel e Su do n + look for the reason of this in Croce's Estet- 
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As has happened to me in other cases,I began with tepid feelings,which then warm 
ed up gradually,and just when i started to feel that Rita had become a part of my 
very life,she cooled off. No legend has ever seemed to me so true as the one ab- 
sut the fountain of love andthe fountain of indifference spoken of in the romanc- 
es of chivalry: the one fills the heart with amorous desire and the other turns 
the first ardour to ice(169). 

Charles Pu Bos lamented the fact that Europe had been invaded by Ersatz. In Emgli 
-ish literature,no one,according to him,had had true substance since Thomas Hardy 
(207). Vernen Lee judged Du Bos to be a likeable person,but somewhat pompous. "Pe 
-rhaps you might become a type like Du Bos"(208). There was a time,between 19277 
and 1934,when,during my sojourns in Florence,hardly a day passed that I did not 
see Eugenie Montale. I translrted his Arsenio into English verse,which T.S.Bliot 
published in Criterion(Vol.VII,no.4); Montale swore eternal gratitude to mes "I 
shall never forget, Nevermore,"said he in a letter. He encouraged me to read Sve- 
vo(210). He suffered from nervous exhaustion and from financial troubles,for the 
Salary paid him by the publisher Bemporad was very meagre(212). Montale,during my 
absence,tried to approach Norman Douglas,but was force to conclude: “Nothing to 
do with Pouglas: he's a sort of hedgehog." Giulia Celenza,the translator of Swin- 
burne had pursued Montale with a courshiptas assiduous as it was unwelcome,even t 
to the point of making an appeal to his practical sense by boasting that she had 
some savings. With my return to Italy in 1934,the legendary halo with which Menta 
-le had invested me,as the friend of T.SsEliot(213) and the apostle of Italian cu 
-lture abroad,became somewhat dimmed. A fter I was finally established in Rome, 
our meetings and correspondence became more and mere infrequent,and anyone who 
Saw us meet again many years later at conventions or at friends' houses,might 
well have wondered whether there was any more feeling in our greetings than in 
those of distant acquaintances. And yet there had never been any disagreement bet 
-ween us. We had passed close to each other,for a moment we had thought we were 
walking together,then we have turned our backs on one another and each had follow 
~ed his own read. This is what has happened to me with so many people in life, 
Perhaps it is my own fault,perhaps it is in the nature of things,each one passing 
through the inevitable stages of Regnabo Regno ‚Regnavi(214). Crece introduced me 
to the picturesque band of faithful vaccarielli,his followers and admiriers-——en- 
thusiastic,slovenly -looking Neapolitans,some of whom may have been young,but 
their philosophical,or phile-philosophical,habits conferred upen all of them an 
appearance of dim,bespectacled,grey-haired,down-at-heel but zealous uniformity. 
All’hung upon Crece's lips(216). In the reviews of my books Croce accused me impl 
~icitly of lacking in philosophical framework. Once in Florence he came himself 
to look for me at my homes he did not find me and left a hote which filled me wit) 
pride. He knew very well how to fish for proselytes,that St Peter of philosophy! 
(218). Irresented his review of La carme,la morte e il diavolo nella letteratura 
romantica(221). I am ready now to recognize that I belong to the category of "im 
perfect intellects" spoken of by Charles Lamb("Imperfect Sympathies" ),who pessess 
faculties "rather suggestive than comprehensive" and "are content with fragments 
and scattered pieces of truth." But I have the impression,or perhaps the presumpt 
-ion to think,that by trusting te that talent of mine I shall leave pages which m 
may have a more constant and selid appeal than the systematic,prefabricated elucu 
-brations of all the followers of Croce that ever existed. The most living part 
of Croce,I dare pregnosticate,will not be found so much in his system of philose- 
phy as in his vast and subtle eruditien as historian and anecdotist. Lamb says of 
"a true Caledonian": "You never witness (223) his first apprehension of a thing. 
His understanding is always at its meridian——you never see the first dawn,the 
early Streaks. He has no falt p ngs of self-suspi gn....His Minerva is born in 
panoply e i ci 
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In a note on my objections to his conception of literary history(see the Intredu 
-ctien to my Casa della Fama ),Croe writes: "I feel bound to say here(and my stat 
-ment has no offensive significance) that to him no contact with me is possible, 
and therefore no conflict eithers...The truth of the matter is that men of lett- 
ers such as Praz and,in general,professors of literature move on a sort ef plane 
on which the problems of art are reduced to a small number,and these few are not 
carried back to the principles..."(Terze pagine sparse,I,172-3). And in deferenc« 
to his great name,I am content to leave him the last werd,accepting the confirma: 
tion of his invulnerability,but reciprocating it(224). 

Vernon Lee's Villa del Palmerino was a whole new world that opened out before me 
(226). The viaticum that she gave me was of the greatest value,apart from her 
advice on how to dress and how to behave. She gave me a number of letters of int- 
roduction with a dramatis personae key{230),e.g.,"Honerable Maurice Baring(the 
‘Honourable' means that he is the son of a Lord,but it is only used in written 
addresses,when speaking he is simply Mr Baring).....a Roman Catholic,very much st 
eeoeYather reactionary,though he denies it. A delightful and attractive personal- 
ityo...They say---perhaps falsely~—the he drinks. He has always had a trembling 
hand"(231). 

Now I realize,too late as always,that I had but a very imperfect experience of 
life: I might even say,almost,that I knew nothing at all about it. A Young man 
once told me that he began caressing a girl who was sitting next to him at a cin 
-ema,and when she started breathing heavily,he imagined she was doing this from 
indignation,and he withdrew. My own attitude to life,in those days,was not very 
different from that of this young man(242). My failure twice te be appointed te 
the Chair of Italian at Cambridge(1928 & 1933) caused me ene of the bitterest 
disappointments of my life(244). In 1957 Cambridge nominated me fer a Doctorate « 
of Letters honoris causa(245). Embittered by deafness,Vernon Lee had assumed an 
air of positively hestile detachment which displayed itself in the acid expressi! 
-on of her face,now devastated,alas,by old age and having come to resemble that 
of Voltaire when old,or perhaps that of a pthecanthrope(242). 

There is a French expression which has found favour with the snebs of our own 
country—-ce fait; fa in the sense of "it looks like",said of a fashien,of an am 
bience,of a ferm of expression in general A great "Gethick" chair fa Keats of 
The Eve of St Agnes(291). In D'Annunzio,once the source is known,it stands mut 
conspicuously in the new text,is without difficulty identifiable point by point. 
Not so with Keats,whe could never be accused of plagiarism(cf the chapter "Keats 
and his ‘influences'" in E.C.Pettet,0n the Poetry of Keats)(294). 

Diamante is one of these souls described by Lermontov as "wandering sails that 
find their peace in the storm"(336). 

This person who looks into the mirror is myself,and this book is like a conspects 
-us,in a convex mirror,of a life and a house. In Giovanni Bellini's Allegory it 
is Vanity who gazes at herself in a convex mirror. Like Adam in the graffite on 1 
the marble floor of the church of San Domenice at Siena,I have looked at myself 
in a convex mirrer,and have seen myself as no bigger than a handful of dust(350). 
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In being faithful,the translator must not give the effect of being so,that is 
deadly. It also makes for unfaithful translatien,for no such effect could have 
been in the original poem. Being faithful without seeming to be---that is one 
of the secrets of his labor. He has to invent formal effects in his own language 
that gives a sense of those produced by the eriginal in kts own. This is working 
by analegy. The temptation is greater in poetry than in prose to fall under the 
spell of the model,to try to imitate its obvious features,ven its syntax. The 
usual mistake is to believe that the form of the model must somehow be copied. 
The rendering ef the French Alexandrinecinte a six-beat English line instead of 
a pentameter badly marred the translations from Baudelaire by Edna St Vincent Mi 
-llay and George Dillon(68). "Aumöne aux hommes de peu de poids" is St John Per- 
se's "adaptation" of The Hellow Man,Pt Is "la course des rats sur les débris de 
verre" is a correct translation of "rats! feet over broken glass," but it subst- 
itutes motion for matter. The French will not telerate the kind of concreteness 
which consists in bringing the rats' feet into central focus. It is also due to 
the static nature of French prepositions. In English,metion in the figure is 
expressed by "over",but in French the motion is transferred characteristically 
to the noun,la course. In a literal translation,"les pattes de rats sur les deb- 
ris de verre," the rats(72) stand still,if they are there at all,which is doubt- 
ful-—-as in a bad snapshet,they can hardly be seen for their feet} Valery vas of 
two minds: he thought poems were untranslatable ,and he thought translation was 
the nearest thing to writing "pure poetry"(73). His "Variations on the Eclogues" 
is one of the finest modern essays on the art of translations "At moments,as I 
fiddled with my translation,I caught myself wanting to change soemthing in the 
| vencrabte text. It was a naive and unconscious identification with the imagined 
state of mind of a writer of the Augustan age...eI could not help looking at the 
text of the Eclogues,as I translated them,with the same critical eye as at Frenc 
verse ,my own or another 's"(76). j 
In the preface to his translation of Sir Charles Grandisen the Abhe Prevest wre- 
te: "I have suppressed or reduced to the common customs of Europe everything in 
the custom of England that might be shocking to other nations"(80). A hundred 
years later the shoe was on the other foot, and Sir Lascelles Wraxall,writing in 
the age of Victoria,apolegized for having cut 2 or 3 pages in his translation ef 
Les Misérables "because the French is a bolder language than the English,and I 
could not find the proper equivalents in which to convey Cambronne's extraordin- 
ary reply and the conclusions which Victor Hugo draws from it." In one of Jean 
Cocteau's plays a Hollywood-bound starlet,whem we have learned to detest in the 
course of three acts,leaves the stage definitely after shouting the mot de Camb- 
renne and slamming the door. Now,Cocteau in his notes on the roles writes: "Sert 
-ie de Liane. Une langue qui ne possède pas un mot analogue a ce mot qu'elle jet 
-te avec une violence terrible qui lui enlève toute vulgarité,devra le remplacer 
par quelque insulte courte et injuste." I can suggest just the word for this 
particular scenes it is quite obviously bitch. Raymond Guerin,writing in La Par- 
isienne of Jan.1954,wondered why Maupassant is so exaggeratedly admired outside 
of his native country and concluded that the very banality of his thought and 
poverty of his style had facilitated his credit abroad(81). "Throat high suspend 
-ed" for gorge haut suspendue instead of "high hung breast." Translation is,aft— 
er all,a legitimate form of plagiarism,ever offering the hope of rising to fame 
ion borrewed wings(82). Fernand Baldensperger's feliciteus translation ef Suckl- 
ing's poem: Hot: ge donc si bleme et si jaune,amant?/Pourquoi donc si bleme?/ 
Serait-ce,cruelleki tout bien portant,/L'air souffrant qu'Elle aime?/Pourquoi 
donc si bleme?"(83). The closing of Gide's letter read en toute sympathie,which 
I transpesed into something equally anodyne involving the word "sincerely". What 
was my herrer en publication day to find the zea lous editers had changed this 
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in Translation(1938). 

INTRODUCTION PART IIs:GREEK POETRY IN TRANSLATION,by T.F.HIGHAM: Some may remem- 
ber that two-horned Question recorded by Robert Bridges,"If you really thought 
the original was like that,what can you have seen in it to make you think it was 
worth translating?"(Ibant Oksewti,r.40); or how to Bohn's translations the "sig- 
nal service" was once attrébuted "of having finally shown up the Classics" (Lab- 
ouchere; cf.G.Murray,The Interpretation of Greek Literature,pp.16 ff.)(xxxiii). 
Sir Edward Cook,in More Literary Recreations,pp.359 ff.,provides a list of 62 
translations of the epigrammatists,covering the period 1577-1919. To these some 
15 or more may be added; and subsequent years have brought the total to about 12 
120(xxxiv). One sect aims at transporting us back to the poetry of Greece,and 
the other at bringing Greek poetry closer to our owns The former aim is deservin 
of respect,and deserving of representation. On the other hand,such translators a 
are praised more often than read; and some at least of their number have mistak- 
en the true nature of translation and perhaps the true nature of poetry itself 
(xxxvi). Johnson: “Poetry,indeed,cannot be translated; and therefore it is the 
poets that preserve language" (Boswell ,Life,ed-Hill,II1,p.36). J.Lewis May: "I 
remember saying to Anatole France that translation was an impossible thing....He 
replied: *Precisely,my friend; the recognition of that truth is a necessary prel 
iminary to success in that art'€("Coneerning Translation" in The Edinburgh Rev., 
Jan.1927,p.117)(xxxvii). Translators discourse of "spirit" and "swbstance" with- 
out defining those ambiguous terms; or else take refuge in metaphor,with surgica 
talk of transfusing blood; or chemieal talk of poetry as a volatile essence that 
evaporates in transference. Others are botanists,who offer a hortus siccus in , 


place of gay and breathing flowers; andmany more,being tailorish and mathematic- 


al,flourish the yard-stick of "conmmensurateness",cut their cloth by the measure 
of the Greek to a syllable,and contend that the "spirit" of their author will ap 
-prove its English dress and eneter in. A.C.Bradley's remarks on translation(in 
"Poetry for Poetry's Sake") were incidental but far-reaching. In poetic experien 
-ce there is "a resonant meaning or a meaning resonance"(xxxviii). Ang translat- 
ion of poetry "is not really the old meaning in a fresh dress. It is a new prede 
uct,something like the poem,though,if one chooses to say so,more like it in the: 
mepecsrof meaning than in the aspect of form." "Literal" or "word for word" ¥ 
translation is only possible when the "brute" or inherent meaning of words-—thei 
denotation-—is alone important,and when equivalents in the two languages exist? 
Arthmetical tables lose nothing by translation---or nothing that matters(xxxix). 
Often the commonest words have no true equivalent. Demokratia does not mean what 
we now understand by "democracy". "You can no more translate the word ‘cad! into 
French than vou can translate the word 'gentleman' into French,at least not by a 
single word"(Hillaire Belloc,On Translation,p.18). Often difficulties arise ow- 
ing to the very fact that Greek came to us first through Latin,and for long was 
overshadowed by it(xi). Samuel Butler felt the need to "translate" the namesoßf 
Greek divinities(and falsify their character) by giving them Latin names. In _ 
Rland's Collection from the Greek Anthology,Greek names were largely avoidedjeo 
Ze, Zenophile became "Lesbia". Homer,in a we&l-known passage,uses the phrase 
O06 9S « Helen,in Tory,has referred to her brothers as tho gh they were 


still‘Alives; and Homer explains that in fact "earth, the life- iver,held them 
fast,away in Lakedaimon, their dear native-land"[I1.,111.243](xlt). Ruskin observ 
-e’3 "The poet has to speak of the earth in sadness; but he will not let that sa 
-dness affect or change his! hought of it. Ne; though Castor and Pollux be dead, 
yet the earth is our mother! still——fruitful,life-giving." Matthew Arnold rebuke 


Ruskin For a false application of modern sentiment; but provoked a critic in his 
turn Gilbert Murray has argued that the epithet UD-ESoos (which occurs only 5 


23 Gf Onfaatıye disreten., 169, 6.177 ff 
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in Greek poetry) is very far from being merely ornamental,as Arnold may have 
thought. It is steeped in primitive mysticism,and Ruskin,not having this clue, 
did not go far enough-—"he stepped short at sentiment,whereas the word really 
connoted religion"("What English Poetry may still learn from Greek" in Essays 
and Studies,by members of The English Association,vol.III,1912,pn.3-10). Iy; Lat- 
in the word pius,Vergil's chosen epithet for Aeneas,provides an equally good exar 
-ple. A lceturer once informed undergraduates: "We translate it 'good',but we 
understand by it 'Aeneas,that trained liturgiologist'." Adherent meaning varies 
for every writer and every reader; and for both on successive occasions. We cannı 
-oy step into the same river twice,nor can we read the same poem twice. But a 
measure of fixity remains(xlii). The restoration of the word kopßß(chonper } in 
a lyrical passage of Sophocles is open to some dispute. Dr Johnson objected to a 
line in Macbeth: "That my keen knife see not the wound it makes." A "Imife" to 
him,like kopis in Greek,was "an instrument used by butchers and cooks in the 
meanest employments"(The Rambler,26 Oct.1751). Rut was it so to Shakespeare? 
Ruskin,addressing his heart,wrote "Thou little bounder,rest"(See D.B.Wyndham 
ewis and Charles Lee,ed.,fhe Stufied Owl,p.14),he was guitless of of “ence---if 1 
e dictionariesare right; for the slang use of "bounder" dates only from 1890 
xlv). Still less could Thomas Stenley,writing in 1651,foresee objections to this 
slation of Bion's Lament for Adonis: "A boar's white tusk hath gored his whit 
f thight/His short pants Venus grieve..."(xlvi). To demand "a poem for a poem! 
„> not sanction paraphrase or imitation,but only such liberty as the technique 
vif of English poetry recuires. Greek is one of the most fäuid and musical of all 
tof languages; it is rivalled only by Italian. The only consonants which close Greek 


} 


AL IM ner syllables are n and s,with its compounds x and ps,or,more rarely,r and k; 
o 


therwise,a vowel-ending is invariable(xlvii). Rapidity should vary as the Greek 
authors vary; for though the language shapes ihe poetry,the poets also shape the 
language(xlviii). Prowning: "...I should reruire him/ the translatorJto be literal 
at every cost save that of absolute violence to our language....I would be toler 
-ant for once—-in the case oi so immensely famous an original---of even a clumsy 
attempt to furnish me with the very turn of each phrase in as Greek a fashion as 
English will bear"(Preface to his translation of Agamenmon)(ixvi). Samuel butlér 
: "The kenius of the language into which a translation is being made is the firsi 
thing to he considered; if the original was readable,the translation must be so 
also,or however good it may be as a construe,it is not a translation. It follows 
that a translation shoudl depart hardly at al! from the modes of speech current : 
in the translator's own times"(Preface to his translation of the Iliad)(1xvii). 
It is idle to suppose that Greekless readers can discern the foreign idiom lying 
behind,or that they are any the better for suspecting it. A r not most of us more 
puzzled than comforted by the Hebraisms in the bible? Should the French express- 
ion "mon vieux" be translated "my old"?(1xviii). Archaisms cannot sugrest,in any 
real sense,the corresponding language in the Greek. It used to he argued that 
English poetry,to be poetry at all,must be "fuller,more coloured,more personal ir 
the turn of its expression than the Greek"(J.A.KKThomson,The Greek Tradition,p. 
235). Cory's Héraclitus(infre p.584) is a typical product oi the old creed. It 
is full to excess. "Told comes twice in the first line and bitter twice in the 
second; they brought me news is a repetition o° they told me,and I wept o? tears 
to shed; tired the sun implies sent him dewn the sky; and ashes are senerally a_ 
handful and grey" (F.W.bateson,Enviish Poetry and the English Language ,p.124). 
The personal restraint of Callimachus becomes,in the net result,a poem diffuse is 
sentiment,"a vin sec turned into a sweet"(Walter Headlam,A Book of Greek Verse, 
p.303)(lxix). Archaisms do not wake poetry. On the contrary,it needs high poetry 
to carry the archaisms(lxxx). All translation is akind of illusion(cvii). 
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ALCVAN, "NIGHT"; The far peaks sleep, the great ravines,/The foot-fills and the 
streams./Asleep are trees,and hived bees,/The mountain beasts,and &ll that dark 
earth teems,/The gloominr seas,the monsters in their deepss/And every bird,its w 
wide wines folded,sleeps(tr.H.T.Wade-Brey)(190). 

SEMONEDES , "SOME WOMEN": At the creation God made women's natures/variouse One hå 
made from a bristly sow:/and ali her household weléers in confusion,/lyink agr- 
ound in miscellaneous muck(192),/while she unwashen in unlaundered clothes/repo- 
ses in her pigsty,fattening./God made another from a canny vixen,/the woman who 
knows all—--nothins escapes ‚er,/evil and good,she knows it all alie./.../The 
cog's own image for activity,/eager to hear and find out everything,/runs peerin 
everywhere,casting ahout,/and even without finding still gives tongue./.../even 
if she's a guest in another home ,/ the bitch persists in her incessant yanninge 
..a woman of earth/.../lacks the knowledge of both good and evil:/the only work 
she understands is eating; /.../Another is the sea,and double-natured./One day sh 
is all laughter and radiance:/.../Another day she cannot be approached"or looké@ 
upon—--she is a maniac, (193)/.../she has a nature like the fickle deep£/And one, 
a bee: fortunate man who gets her!/...(tr.Gilbert Highet)(194). 

SAPHO,"EVENING"s Thou,Hesper,bringest homeward all/That radiant dawn sped far 
and and wide,/The sheep to fold,the poat to stall,/The children to their mother 
ts side(tr. Sir REnmell Rodc)(208).///"A Y OUNG BRIDE": Like the sweet apple 
which reddens upon the topmost boughs/A-top on the topmost twig,--—which the 
plückers forgot somehow, ———/Forgot it not,nay,but got it not,for none could get 
it till now(tr.D.GeRossetti)(209).f77 "WEDDING SONG": Bride. Maidenhood,0 Maiden 
~hood/Where art thou flown away from me? /Maidenhood. Never again shall I come 
back /Never again back to thee(tr.C.M.Bowra)(210). 

STESICHORUS,""PALINONE ON HELEN": It is not true,this tale;/You never once set 
ail/On well-benched ships,nor went/To Troy's tall battlement(tr.C.M.Bowra)(214). 
PHOCYLIDES, "THE EXCEPTION": This also said Phocflides: /"There's not an honest 
man/In Leros,but for Précleés,/And he's...a Lerian"(tr.T.F.Higham)(218)( Cf.R. 
Porson's Ms note in his ed. of Eur. Hece: "The Germans in Greek/are sadly to 
seeks /Not five in fivescorefBut ninety-five more;/A ll,save only Herman, / And Her 
-man's a German''—--696). 

THEOGNIS,"MAY I DRINK THE BLOOD OF MY ENEMIES"; sf 0 let me drink their dark 
blood down! Take heed/Some kindly Spirit,and fulfil my need(tr.T.F.Higham}(229). 
EURIPIDES, "THE OLP MEN": We,who are old,are nothing else but noise/And shape. 
Like mimicries of dreams we go,/And have not wits,although we think us wise(tr. 
C.M.Bowra)(455). 

ARISTOTLE,"TO VIRTUE": .../0 Virgin Goddess,/te die for thy beauty's sake/or to 
endure ,/„avaged by unending hardship,/in G_eece is accounted great;/...(troToFe 
Higham) (523). 

CALI.IMACHUS,"ODI PROFANUM VULGUS"s I hate your hackneyed epic; have no taste/For 
roads where crowds hither and thither haste; /Loathe vagrant loves; and from the : 
public springs/I drink not; I detest all common things(tr.R.A.Furness)(586)/// 
REE DATIVE, OF BOOKP"(pebtasPrchoene) mina VORRE EE tuio BLEN Pirga TTET- 
fare/A victim fat: but lef your Muse be spare./And listen,—-when your chariot 
skims the road,/Avoid the route that takes a wagon's load;/Leave opne ways and 
trodden tracks alone ,/And go the gate that's narrow,but your own."/I tuned my 
quill,nor let the warning pass,—-—~/A sweet cicala,not a raucous ass(tr.T.F.Highe 
am)(587). 
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J.A.C.Brown,Freud & the Post-Freudians(Pelican Books). 
Since Freud's death his psychology has been the point of departure for a number 
of variant and "deviant" doctrines(vii). 
Like Copernicus and Darwin,the men with whom he compared himself,Freud revolutio 
-nized our way of looking at ourselves,and like them he may well come to be reg- 
arded rather as a moulder of thought than as a mere discoverer of facts. Inade- 
quate ,unsound,or downright wrong as some the reasons advanced by Copernicus and 
Yarwin may have been,we have regarded the world in a totally different light 
since we discovered our insignificant position in relation to the rest of the 
universe and our bielogical continuity with other living things. Freud's work 
implied that man's intellect was,as H.G.Wells expressed it,'no more designed for 
discovering the truth than a pig*s snout"(2). If a physically healthy man of 
normal intelligence fepeatedly becomes involved in road accidents or if an unlu- 
cky woman marries three alcoholics in succession we should certainly he entitled 
to consider the possibility that their personality rather than their environment 
is to blame. This phenomenon is described by the Freudians as the repetition com 
-pulsion. A single event may be overdetermined,being the final common path of 
many forces,whether constitutional,developmental,or environmental(4)¥ Alfred Adl 
-er rarely mentions the unconscious,but since an Adlerian analysis is devoted to 
making the patient aware of his life style and fictive aims(i.e. his real hut 
neurotic aims as revealed by his actual behaviour as contrasted with what he con 
-sciously believes to be his aims) it is clearly implied that the former were 
unconscious prior to treatment. Even Behaviourism in its use of the conditioned 
reflex demonstrates that the subject of the experiment is responding not to the 
immediate stimulus as such but automatically---that is,unconsciously-—to its 
past associations. Much of the Freudian theory of neurosis can be explained in 
terms of conditioned reflexes which have replaced the sort of discriminatory be- 
haviour necessary to the higher mental functions,and conversely we may think of 
the conditioned reflex in terms of unconscious associations althoughinot necess- 
arily repressed ones. The fact that not all psychologists use the word does not 
mean that they do not think in terms which imply the concept(5). Freud,likemost 
scientists of his time,was a rationalist and materialist with a great admiration 
for Parwin,whence came his evoltuionary and biological approach; he learned the 
Herbartian doctrine of the unconscious at school and,later as a physician,found 
that many of his patients were suffering trom psychological rather than organic 
complaints. His picture of the unconscious differed considerably from that of his 
predecessors: a dynamic force rather than a mere waste-paper basket of ideas and 
Îmemories which have fallen below the threshold of awareness because they are reëi 
atively unimportant. He was able to show that precisely the opposite was the case 
: the unconscious plays a predominant part in mental life,since it takes its ener 
-gy from the instinctual drives,and its contents are kept out of awareness not 
because(6) they lack significance but because they may be so significant as to 
constitute what is felt as a threat to the ego. When this occurs they are active- 
ly repressed and can find expression only by devious methods. He described a Plea 
-sure Principle which urged the organism toward drive gratification but was oppos 
-ed by the Realitv Principle; this rather unfortunate terminology complicates 
his valuable concept of a tendency towards constancy of psychic phenomena analog- 
ous to that physiological equilibrium later described by Cannon as "homeostasis". 
Just as a reduction in blood sugar is speedily made good by ue Fond af dire 
cogen in the liver into glucose,or a high salt intake is followed by increased 
fluid loss to carry the excess away,so drives which upset the psychic equilibrium 
teend towards tension-redueing gratification: but in this case the learning ef 
detour behaviour by the ego may inhibit their immediate and direct satisfact on 
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in the interest of the more general well-being of the orenaism as a social anim- 
al. Neurotic symptoms are unstable compromise attempts at drive gratification 
when this has been inhibited; for example,the obsessive fear of being sexually 
assaulted may conceal a desire. Such compromise solutions are unrealistic and un- 
comfortable,but they serve the immediate function of keeping the individual's 
self-esteem intact(7). The puritan,hating pornography,nevertheless regards it as 
his duty to study all the potentially pronographic works in his local library. 
The writer's cramp of a clerical worker conceals the distaste for his job which, 
in view of family responsibilities or his picture of himself as a highly consci- 
entious man,he refuses to recognize. Symptoms are a means of preventing what has 
been repressed from upsetting the rest of the personality,and there is a sense 

in which it is true to say that the neurotic has a wish to fall i11ÿ8). Ali psy- 
chiatrists,whatever else they may feel about psychoanalysis,are at one in agree- 
ing that neurotic and normal behaviour differ in degree rather in kind(9). "We 
are lived by our unconscious" (Groddeck), and it is the function of reason to chan 
-nel this energy into modes of expression in accord with the demands of society 
and objective reality. Wilhelm Stekel preferred to think in terms of "scotomata" 
or blind spots wilfully kept out of awareness in the interests of self-esteem. 
Freud more than anyone else destroyed the old concept of human instincts as auto 
-matic and unlearned responses to specific stimuli like those of other animals, 
replacing it with the concept of Trieb or drive,a relatively undifferentiated en- 
ergy capable of almost infinite variation through experience(10). The issue over 
which the major division has occurred between the libido school of “reud and the 
non-libido schools of Adler,!lorney,Fromn,and others,is whether personality is 
based on biological drive mainly sexual in nature or a social product usine biol 
-ogical energy(12). It is only fair to allege that Freudians,more by inference 
than by anything they actually say,seem to give the impression that,for example, 
playing a musical instrument or having an interest in mathematies(counting- play- 
ing with the fingers) are nothing but masturbatory equivalents just as whatever 
is hoarded or edllected is nothing but symbolic faeces(13). Freud believed in the 
person as a social atom requiring community onyl as a means to the satisfaction 
of his needsz the source of man's trouble lies deep within himself and is not 
simply the result of adverse social or material conditions(14). J.B.Watson made 
the astounding claim that he could take any normal child and with proper trainine 
and environment make it into "doctor,lawyer,artist,merchant-chief and,yes,even 
begrar-man and thief,regardless of his talents,penchants,...and race of his anc- 
estors",simply because men are born free and equal and all their troubles are ess 
-entially environmental ones(15). Psychological theories are culture-bound,and 
the American approach is characteristically sociological(16). 

Freud observed that a conscious fear ès often the expression of an unconscious 
wish(190),t hat the 3 orifices of the body——-the mouth,anus,and genitals---are 
particularly associated with libidinous satisfactions(20). Libido is drive energy 
whose principal components are sexual. It is a closed system regulated by the law 
of conservation of energy,so that libido withdrawn from one area must inevitably 
produce effects elsewhere. Hence any symptom removed by sugrestion(i.e, without 
the release of the energy maintaining it) will make its appearance in some other 
form,e.g.,cessation of smoking may be replaced by over-eating(22). Two basic inst 
-incts: a Life instinct or Eros and a Death instinct or Thanatos(named mortido or 
destrudo by some later writers) The Life instinct comprises the old concept of 
libido and part of the self-preservation drive. The Death instinct represents an 
innate destructiveness and aggression directed primarily against the self. There 
arises a constant necessity to deal with this dangerous drive so as to make it 
less destructive to the individual: by erotizing it,i.e.,by combining it with 
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with libido(sadism or masochism),or by directi 
others. War might be understood as a nation's attempt at psychological self-pre- 
servation,since if it did not direct its aggression outwards if would finally 
destroy itself(27) with internal feuds. 0.Fenichel rightly poits out that Freud 
has confused two separate concepts: the first,that aggression Ae innate in man; t 
the second,that because all men die and all behaviour is striving they must also 
be striving for death The new-born child is a seething mass of impulses or ins- 
tinctual drives entirely lacking in any directing consciousness. Because of this 
impersonal nature this primitive mass is described as the "id",Freud's Latinized 
version of G.Groddeck's "das Es"(The Book of the It). A part of this primeval con 
-glomeration sooner or later becomes separateéddoff as the "ego",the prime funct- 
ion of which is to test reality in order that the organism's reactions shall be 
in terms oi of what is,rather than uncoordinated responses or those aiming at 
direct or immediate satisfaction. Atie still later stage there arises out of the 
need to face society's moral prohibitions the "superege"(28) loosely equated with 
"conscience". The superego is only in part conscious——hence aheindividual may 
feel profound guilt after carrying out some action which his reason tells him is 
not at all immoral(29). Reaction-formation is a mechanism in which the forbidden 
drive is firmly repressed and the libido dammed up with the appearance of contrar 
-y tendencies,e.g.,exaggerated puritanism(30). 
D mis physicians have long known,damage to certain organs in the body is sometimes 
7 “followed by a comensatory reaction,e.s.,damage to a kidney or lung may be follow- 
“ha ea by increased compensatory functioning of the undamaged organ. Adler believed 
pf" tha there are similar reactions in the psychological sphere. The Greek orator 
Demosthenes,for example,was snid to have stammered badly as a boy,and painters 
have suffered from defective vision or musicians from deafness. It was the very i 
inferiority of these functions which stimulated the individual to overcome his de 
-fect,to such good effect that the once inferior function becamesthe superior one 
Up to this point Adler's thesis(in A Study of Organic Inferiority and Its Psychi- 
cal Compensation,1907) was readily accepted by Freud. Adler soon developed this c 
concept as a key to the understanding of the whole of mental lifes "To be a human 
being means the possession of a feeling of inferiority that is constantly pressin 
on towards its own conquest"(Social Interest: a Challenge to Mankind)(38). Three 
possible results: Successful compensation,when the striving finally leads to a 
good adjustment to the 3 challenges of life---seciety,work,and sex; Overcompensa- 
tion,when the striving becomes too apparent and leads to varying degrees of malad 
—justment(e.g.,the bumptious small man,the weakling who becomes a gangster); The 
retreat into illness as a means of obtaining power(Adler: "Every neurosis can be 
understood as an attempt èo free oneself from a feeling of inferiority in order 
to gain a feeling of superiority")(39)w--a sort of emotional blackmail. Adler, 
both in his personal appearance and his methods,reminded one irresistibly of Fra 
Frank Euchman,the founder of the "Oxford Groups"(40) 
Following Adler,Freudian theory began to pay more attention to social and non-sex 
-ual factors in the causation of neurosis(41). Wilhèim Stekel believed with Adler 
that the role of the unconscious had been exagrerated. Freud's concept of repress 
-ion was rejected in:favour of a theory of "scotomization",which implied that man 
-y if not all of the patient's conflicts are not repressed in the Freudian sense 
of being beyond conscious recall but are, rather matters to which he chooses,in 
the Adlerian manner,to turn a blind eyes Another Adlerian concept utilized by 
Stekel was that of life-line or life-style,which was named,rather less charitably 
the "life-lie",i.e, the patient's system of fictive goals. His method of treat- / 
ment,contrasted with the passive and relatively objective Freudian method was 
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actives "Day after day 1 attack the patient's system by storm,showing that he ca: 
get well betwixt night and morning if only he will discard his fictive aims." His 
system requires "the skill ot a physician,a detective,ani a diplomat rolled into 
one{42)s 

The Jungian theory is more like a metaphysical system than a school of psychol- 
ogy. Jung's attitude to scientific standards is somewhat unusual. His doctrine 
of "psychologäcal truth or reality" means that because a belief is invested wit 
great emotinal' significance it must therefore in some sense be true(43). Every- 
thing that anyone has ever thought of. is "true" ,i.e.,truly existing in the mind 
of the person who thought it,but a reductive analysis might reveal it to be a 
mere delusion. His theory of archetypes describes the partially known in terms o 
of the tetally unknown. As his disciple Father Victor White puts it in his God 
and the Yneonsetéuss "Behind the particularized mother's womb lies the archetyp- 
al womb of the Great Mother of ali living; behind the physical father the arche- 
typal Father ,behint the child the puer aeternus; behind the particular manifest- 
ation of the procreative sexual libido lies the universal creative and re-creat- 
ive Spirit. The second of all these pairs appears now,not as a phantasy-substit- 
ute for the first,but rather does the first appear as a particular manifestation 
and symbol of the second." Although Freud may be wrong in saying that caves, 
pits,bettles,etc. represent the female organs,pencils,umbrellas,swords,etc. the 
male organs,while kings,queens,and other figures of authority the mother and 
father figures,at least we have th advantage of knowing the earthyl father mothe: 
and child in a Way that we do not know the archetypal,the Great Mother(44) or 
the puer aeternus. In the Jungian psychology,the personal unconscious is only a 
relatively insignificant fraction of the total mass of unconscious material. Tha 
which lies below the personal unconscious is the collective or racial unconsciou: 
(the collective beliefs and myths of the race to which the individual belongs). 
The deepest level is the universal unconscious common to all humanity,and even 
to man's animal ancestry(45). The unconscious mind is believed to be, like the re 
-flection of a mountain in a lake,the mirror-image,the reverse,of the consciouse 
The individual with a predominantly extravert and thinking temperament is uncon- 
sciously introvert and emotional,and the individual with an introvert and intuit: 
ive temperament unconsciously extravert anc sensual, The very masculine individ- 
ual is unconsciously strongly (48) feminine,the timd man unconsciously brave,and 
so one In short,the personal unconscious is comensatory in function. The concept 
of repression is replaced hy that of regression,a strategic retreat,a matter of 
reculer pour mieux sauter(49). Se ae 

The toast of a pure mathematician: "Here's to pure mathematics——-and may it nev- 
er be of any use to anyone!"(57). W.HeR.Rivers was the psychiatrist described in 
Siegfried Sassoon's Memoirs on an Infantry Of‘icer(63). 

Psychoanalysis played the major part in creating the psychesomatic point of view 
(844. The first analyst to interest himself in the psychological aspects of orga 
-ic disease was Georg Groddeck(1366-1934) of Baden-Baden,author of The Book of 
the It,The World of Man,and The Unknown Se1f(8)£ The individual does not live 
his own life,but is,in fact lived by the It,a compound of the Freudian Id and 
the Jungian collective unconscious. It was the It which decided when he would 

be born,and it also decides when he will die,whether or not he wil! succeed,and 
when and how he becomes ill. Every disease,from a wart to a cancer,is an express 
-ion of the It. For example,a woman with a small wart on the inner aspect of her 
thigh was told by Groddeck that she wishes to become a man and her It had produce 
-ed a miniature penis. Franz(86) Alexander of Chicago has removed the absurdit- 
ies and extravagances of Groddeck's theory(Psychosomatic Medecine)(87). All non- 
sexual emotions have sexual equivalents(88). Physiological changes may become 
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changes may become permanent and’ fixed instead of temporary emergency reactions 
(e.g. raised blood-pressure in emergency )(90). Many “diseases express personality 
traits just as neurotic symptoms do; certain diseases occur predominantly to in- 
dividuals of a particular personality-type(91). Pr.J.L.Halliday says in Psychoso- 
cial Medecine: "Viewed physiologically,the child's environment jin Victorian days) 
‘was appallingly bad. Dirt,absence of pure waterrsupply and adequate sanitation, 
overcrowding,bad housing,poverty ,malnutrition...all contributed to tragically 
high rates of bedily impairment and death. Viewed psychologically,however,the ch 
child's environment.was not so bad''(95). Overt conditions are of course much bet- 
ter,but psychological conditions are less favourable. Breast-feeding has almest 
disappeared. At the age of 4 or ö,the child is pushed out to a nursery school to 
be "out of the way". The babe in arms has become the infant in the carriage(96). 


Wilhelm Reich shows in his The Mass Psycholo of Fascism that world politics is 
delinquency upon a world scale(98). 

Ruth Benedict's The Chrysanthemum and the Sword,a study of modern Japanese persor 
-ality etructure(119). 


Karen Horney: "That generosity may be a reaction-formation against greediness 
does not disprove the existence of genuine generosity"(133); "It is necessa ry nc 
not to take at face value a woman's tendency in one way or another to base her ir 
-feriority feelings on the fact that she is a woman; rather it must be pointed 
out to her that every person belonging to a minority group or to a less privileg 
-ed group tends to use that status as a cover for inferiority feelings of various 
sources"(134). Freuds "Hatred is at the bottom of all the relations of affection 
and love between human beings; hatred in relation to objects is older than love 
("Triebe und Triebschicksale")(135). Horney: "Genuine ideals make for humility, 
the idealized image i.e». the superego for arrogance"(141). 
pare Fromm's The Fear of Frecdom(in American edition Ebeapesfroû Freedom) is a 
Ke study of the psychology of authoritarianism(145). That men give away their last 
\/ piece of bread,permit themselves to be destroyed rather than give up their convic 
-tions,etc.—--these forms of behaviour cannot be explained biologically but only 
in terms of society and culture(148). Never is man free from the dichotomy of his 
existence: he cannot rid himself of his mind,even if he should want to; he cannot 
rid himself of his body as long as he is alive—-and his body makes him want to 
be alive"(149). Freud holds that religion is a form of universal neurosis; on 
the contrary,says Fromm,neurosis is a form of private religion(150). In his prim- 
itive sate man exists in a condition of "cosmic unity",not only with his fellow- 
men,but also with the physical universe around him. In such circumstances ‚man 
may suffer in many ways,but "he does not suffer from the worst of all pains-—-com 
-plete aloneness and doubt"(151). In gaining freedom and self-awareness emotional 
security was lost(153). Protestantism was individual enterprise in the religious 
sphere: man stood naked before God,alone,and without the Church to intercede on 
his behalf(154). The individual attempts to escape from his intoterable feelings 
of aloneness by moral masochism(disguised as "devotion", "loyalty" ,etc), sadism, 
destructiveness and automaten conformity(Karen Herney's "neurotic submissivness") 
(155). The Itallanınovelist Carlo Levi describes persgnality as il duego di tutti 
rapporti,the meeting-place of all relationships(161). HeSeSullivan holds that we 
do not merely have experiences——-we are ee. 
Many of the Freudian mechanisms of defence are so familiar to us thay they have f 
for longbeen enshrined in everyday speech,e.g.,"there are none so blind as those 
who Er want to see"(189). 
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Arthur 0.Love joy,Essays in the History ef Ideas(Capricern Booka). 
Preface: Seme frequently recurrent phenemena in the histery ef ideas: 1. The 
presence and influence of the same presuppositions er other operative ideas in v 
very diverse provinces of theught and in different perieds. The fundamental iden 
~tity of of the idea is net annulled by the dissimilarity of the concomitant id- 
eas with which it was asseciated. 2. The rele of semantic transitions and shifts 
in the meanings of tarma(xii). Since the word is one and the ideas it may expres 
are prodigieusly various,it is often a task of difficulty and delicacy to deter- 
mine what,in a given writing,the idea behind the werd is. 3. The internal tensi- 
ons or waverings in the minds of almost every individual writer-——-sometimes disc 
~ernible even in a single writing-—arisinge from conflicting ideas or(xiii) in- 
cengrueus propensities of feeling or taste,to which he is susceptible. Many exp- 


: ositiens of an author's views and his reasoninings seem to me not merely ever- 
; simplified but over-unified. If the expositor ebserves some inner discrepancies, 
he tends to minimize them or to ignore them altogehter. But it is enly the narr- 


owest or dullest minds that are---if any are-——completely in harmony with them- 


‚selves. It is possible--——and is net very uncommon——to harmonize the thought ef 


a reflective writer in such a fashion that what is,historically considered,prec- 
isely the most interesting fact about him---the impact upen him ef traditiens ef 
differing origins,er the dim emergence in his thinking of new ideas destined te 
be seized upon and made much of by his successers-—is wholly concealed(xiv). 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF IDE. Scholars have found themselves compelled to confess 


: net only how little they know of English literature who only English literature 


knew-—--that has long reen ebvieus-—but alse how little they know of English lit 
-erature who only literature knew(3). Scarcely ene of the ideas in Paradise Lost 
is original with Milton,;though many ef them receive a special twist or colering, 
or enter into novel combinations. Even to recognize what is distinctive of eith- 
er his style er his thought as distinctive,it is necessary te have beth an exten 
-sive and a fairly intimate acquaintance with manifestations ef the same ideas 
elsewhere(4). For example,Milten's Adam quetes Aristotle(without acknowledgment) 
to his Creater,observing that while the deity is self-sufficient and "best by 
himself accompanied," he(Adam) needs a human companion even in se agreeable a 
place as Eden. The identification of self-sufficiency with the supreme good is 
one of the most influential ideas in Western thought(See The Great Chain of Be+ 
ing, ppe42 f.,48 f.,62,83,159,161,300,351). Milton's way of employing the Aristet 
~elian theorem comes close to a denial of the proposition,assumed as axiomatic i 
in most orthedex(5) Christian theolegy,that man's chief good is the imitation er 
the ecstatic contemplation of Ged. The earlier Milten commentators have usually 
been too little acquainted with Aristetle,and the Aristotelian specialists have 
been too little concerned with Milten,for either to establish the connection. 
The more you press(Towards-in) the heart of a narrowly bounded historical problem 
the more likely you are to encounter in the problem itself a pressure which dri~ 
ves you outward beyond these bounds. In some fields of studies,the epried ef dim 
-inishing returns from the customary methods of cultivation has been reached; it 
would not be false te say that increasing specialisation has actually passed ov- 
er,like a category in the Hegelian logic,inte its own apparent opposite,and new 
manifests itself as a demand for more historical synthesis(6). The histery of 
philosophy needs to be studied with more attention te the repercussions of phil- 
osophic ideas eutside the great technical systems(8). There are many “unit-ideas 
~-~-types of categories,thoughts concerning particular aspects of common experien 
-ce,implicit or explicit presuppositions,sacred formulas and catchwerds,specific 
philosophic theorems,which have long life-histories of their ewn,and are te be 
ELLE Lt et the most various regions of the history of human thinking and 


e 
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THE SUPPOSED PRIMITIVISM OF ROUSSEAU'S "DISCOURSE ON INEQUALITY": The term "stat 
-e of nature" has at least three(14) easily distinguishable senses. It may have 
a merely chronological signification and refer to the primeval condition of man, 
whatever its characteristics. In the terminology of political theory it means 
the status of human individuals or groups whe in their relations to one another 
are not subject to the authority ef any government. Finally,it may be used,as it 
was often in the 18th century,in a cultural sense,to designate the state in whic 
the arts and sciences---civilization in its non-political elements———had made he 
least progress. In Rousseau's Discourse,the juristic state of nature---the perio 
prior to the establishment of civil government---was(15) divided into 4 distinct 
cultural stages,all of them of leng duration. The term "state of nature" in this 
writing refers,net to the pre-political state as a whole,but to the first of the 
-se cultural stages,which is net regarded as an ideal state. The third stage, 
which is no more primitive culturally than chronologically,is the condition in 
which he regrets that mankind did not remain. The Discourse represents a move- 
ment rather away from than towards primitivism,because the third stage inevitab- 
ly works itself out into a final stage of conflict and disorder. Rousseau's 
first stage is similar to the state ef nature of Voltaire and Pufendorf; his 
third stage is approximately the same as the state of nature of Montaigne and 
Pope; his fourth stage is the state ef nature of Hebbes., Thg at the first phase 
of human history,the life of man tel qu'il a dü sortir des mains de la nature, 
was not for Reusseau an ideal condition is evident from the picture he gives of 
it. If it were,his ideal would have been explicitly that of a purely animal exis 
-tence. But he maintains definitely that in the true state of nature man differ- 
ed from other animals. "L'homme suavage commnecera par les fonctions purement 
animales. Apercevoir et sentir sera son premier €tat,qui lui sera commun avec 
tous les animaux." His life was that ef an animal limited at first te mere sens 
-ation(16). He lived only in and for the moment. He possessed no language and 
had no use of tools or weapons. He had little memory and consequently ne ability 
to learn from experience. He lived a life oisive,errante et vagabonde. Rousseau 
expressly contends that the gorilla and the chimpanzee,whose manner of existence 
had been described by travlers in Africa,are prebably a portion of the human spe 
-cies who still remain dans l'état primitif de nature. Those who set forth the 
doctrine of the Discourse in the manner still usuakiin histories of literature, 
philosophy,and political theory,must be suppesed to have neglected to read,or to 
have entirely forgotten,Rousseau*s Note 10. In this same nete,Rousseau appears 
as the herald of the science of anthropology(17). Thus Rousseau identifies the 
state of nature with the state of brute. Hisssketch of the natural man is like 
the satirical anti-primitivist deepunt in Voltaire's Le Mondain(1736): "Quand la 
nature était dans son enfance,/Nos bons aieux vivaient dans 1 "ignorance, /ne conn 
-aissant ni le tien ni le mien: /Qu 'auraient-ils pu connaître? ils n'avaient rien 
.../Il leur manquait l'industrie et l'aisance:/Est-ce vertu? c'était pure igner- 
ance.../Le repas fait,ils dorment sur la dure:/Voilà l'esat de la pure nature" 
(18). Many philosophers,as Rousseau justly enough points out,had arrived at the- 
ir conception of man in the state of nature by a pure process of idealizatien. 
H'e prides himseelf upon his adherence to a more realistic methed,upon a mere 
faithful and less flattering picture of the genuinely natural and truly primit- 
ives creatures characterized by the last degree of pesanteur et stupidité,desti- 
tute of moral ideas of any kind. On the other hand,if primitive man was merely a 
lazy and stupid animal,he was at least healthy,happy and comparatively harmless. 
It is when rhapsodizing over the physical superiority of early man that Rousseau 
falls into the often-quoted language("l'homme qui médite est un animal deprave") 
which probably has done most to give hasty readers the impression that he ident- 
ifies the state of nature with the ideal state(19). But physical health is net 
the sele or chief end of nature with regard to mans "I have thus far been censid 
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-ing only l'homme me Primitive man was also happier than his civilized 
successors; the bête humaine,living in the moment,was éntèrbèbled either by reg- 
rets or by fears ef coming evil. But Rousseau expressly declares that for man ~g 
"to place himself on the level(20) of the beasts,which are the slaves of instèn 
inct,” would be to "degrade his nature." The doctrine of la bonté naturelle,se (l 
far as the Second Discourse is concerned means simply that man was originally 
a non-moral but good-natured brute. He was not méchant. Rousseau maintains ag- 
ainst Hobbes that primitive man(like some other animals) had "an innate repug- 
nance to see ethers of his kind suffer." In the ceurse ef social development,he 
finds,if man has learned more about the nature ef geed,he has lest much of his 
primitive good nature(21). True it is that Rousseau wavers a good deal between 
conflicting tendencies(22). What is essential is te determine when he is merely 
repeating current commonplaces,and when he is expressing new insights not yet 
perfectly disentangled from traditional ideas. The ppimitivistic strain was the 
traditional and imitative side of the content of the Discourse,being a deist 
commenplace. Reusseauls account of the causes which brought the state of nature 
to an end,is couched in somewhat Darwinian terms. As the species increased in 
numbers,there arese between it and other species a formidable struggle fer exis 
-tence,a cencurrence vitale. Under the pressure of necessity,anether endowment, 
le caracte sce humaine,began te manifest itself——intellig 
—ence(23). Reusseauvcalls it the faculté de se perfectionner. Man's emergence 
from the state ef nature thus began. Thus te the convictien of the undesirabil- 
ity of the true state of nature,already found in Veltaire and Pufendorf(Droit d: 
le nature et des gens),was added the idea ef a law ef necessary an gradual preg 
-ress. This cembinatien ef ideas was net new in 1755. It had been the central 
issue in a celebrated contreversy,the affair ef the Abbé de Prades. Reusseau 
here is simply develeping conceptions presented by Diderot in his Apolegie de 
l'Abbe de Prades(1752) and in the Pensees sur l'interprétation de la nature(17 
54)(24). Reusseau aligned himself with the partisans of a new movement essent- 
ially antagenistic to the current primitivism as well as to religious erthedexy 
The concept d#frperfectibility,apparently eriginated by Furget in 1750,became th 
catchword ef Cendercet and others. There is a third strain in the Discourse, 
the influence ef Hebbes's theory ef human nature(25). "All the pleasure and 
jellity of the mind consists in this,even to get seme with whom cemparing,it 
may find semewhat wherewith to triumph and vaunt itself"; "All society is eith- 
er for gain,or fer glory; that is,net so much for love of our fellows as fer 
love of eurselves",and glory("a good epinien of oneself") consists in "compar- 
ison and precellence"(Leviathen,ch.13; Philsephical Rudiments concerning Gevern 
-ment,ch.1). The Hebbesian secial psychology,with its implication ef the ikher- 
ent mechancete of man,was rejected by Reusseau,so long as he was describing the 

r état demature. But the pure state of nature for Rousseau,it must be remembe 
-red,is precsiely the stage in which that which is distinctive of human nature 
has(26) not yet manifested itself. When man becomes differentiated from the eth 
—er animals,his ruling passion and his general dispositien,according to the 
Discourse,are precisely such as Hobbes had described. "It is easy to see that 
alliour labers are directed upon two objects only,namely,for oneself,the commod 
-ities of life,and consideration on the part of others." Amour propre,"a senti- 
ment which takes its source in comparison," is Hnéttéo be confused with l'amour 
de soi-même," she natural concern for one's own interest common to m and oth- 
er animals C'est ainsi que le premier regard qu'il perta sur lui-meme y pred- 
uisit le premier mouvement d'orgueil." This passion is the cause of the bound- 
lessness of human desires(27),the source of that odious insincerity in th ife 
and behavior of civilized men(keeping up appearances,simulating geed will). Men 
have ‘ape be beings who savent etre heureux et contents d'eux-mêmes sur le 
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temoignage d'autrui plutôt que de leur propre." "The savagechas his life within 
himself;secial man outside himself ,in the opinion of others"(This idea has been 
wittily elaborated by Henry James in his short story "THe Private Life")(28). 

The second stage is a long transitional period covering a "multitude ef centur- 
ies",in the course of which men little by little learned the use of the simpler 
tools and weapens,unitediin herds for mutual protection and for procuring food, 
invented language,finally developed the permanent family,and with it the instit- 
ution of property. The culminatien of this process is the third peried,the stage 
of societé naissante. It is the patriarchal stage of human society; the only gov 
-ernment was that of the family. That so many learned historians of literature 
and of political thought have failed to point out that this third stage,and net 
the state of nature,was regarded by him as the most desrirable(29),is rather ame- 
zing,since he is perfectly explicit on this point(The original misconceptien id 
well exemplified by Veltaire's famous letter ,see Moland ed.,XXXVIII,446-50). Thi: 
passage ought to be the most familiar in the Discourse: "...this period,...holdis 
a just mean between the indolence of the primitive state and the petulan® activ- 
ity of eur self-esteem,must have the happiest and the most lasting epech...the 
best state for man.....all subsequent advances have been,in appearance so many 
steps towards the perefctien ef the individual,in reality towards the decrepitu- 
de of the species." This patriarchaliand cemmunistic society was what a number ef 
writers before Reusseau had meant by the "state of nature"(30). In his praise of 
the third stage Rousseau is merely singing an oldssemg. But he tasasserting that 
this best condition of mankind was net primitive and’was net,properly speaking, 

4 "ef nature." Fer Rousseau,man's good lay in departing frem his "natural" state 
but not too much; perfectibility up te a certain point was desirable,though 
beyond that point an evil. Besides,as compared with the then-conventional pictur- 
es of the savage state,his acceunt even of the third stage is far less idyllic. 
His savagessare quite unlike Dryden's Indiang or Mrs Aphra Behn's natives of Sur- 
inam. The men in the séciété naissante had deja bien des querelles et des combat: 

l'ameur propre was already manifest in them and slights er affrents were cense- 
quently visited with vengeances terribles(31). The intreductien of agriculture 
and metallurgy,which led te the establishment ef private property in land,unhapp 
-ily ushered the fourth phase of human evolutien,which was in essentials the same 
as the "natural condition of mankind" described by Hobbes. Rousseau @iffered 
from H ebbes merely in holding that this condition was not primitive. Devouring 
ambitien inspired in all men un noir penchant a se nuire mutuellement. It is this 

. H'obbesian social psychelegy that prevented the evelutienistic tendency in the 

ij Diacenrse from issuing in a doctrine of universal progress. For the vieleme and 

robert insecurity characteristic ef the fourth stage,the political state was 

fj invented as a remedy(33). It was a trick of the rich,designed merely te protect 

? their property and still further extend their power. The rememdy served only te 
aggravate the disease. Such is the pessimistic conclusien ef the Discourse (34) . 
Primitivism is explicitly repudiated in the Contrat social,and the transitien 
from the etat de nature to the état civil is described as a benign process(liv.I 
ch.8)(35). The unique passien of the self-conscieus and social animal is le bes- 


oin de se me tt ér/ au-dessus des autres(36). 


HONBOBDOCANDSROBSSEAUs: In the Origin and Progress of Language,all the theses in 
Reusseau's second Discourse can be feund(41). Reusseauuhad buried his suggestion 
of our kinship with the apes in a note,but Monboddo devoted more than a hundred 
Į pages to the defense of this hypothesis. Johnson jibed Menbedde about this again 
# and again(45). The histery of science in the ensuing century was to turn the edge 
of this jest very cruelly against Dr Johnsen(46). Monbedde introduces into his 
work several accounts of the existence,in various parts of the world,of men with 


a 
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tails; he offered "to produce legal evidence by witnesses yet living" concerning 


! a teacher of mathematics in Inverness whe "had a tail half a foot long," which 
: he carefully concealed during his life,"but was discovered after his death, 


which happened about 20 years age"(52). He accepted in principle the general pes 
-sibility of the transformation ef species and definitely asserted,as a prebablq 
hypethesis,the community ef descent ef mest er all ef the Anthrepeidea. He was 
thus the first British prepenent ef evelutienism in bielegy,and anticipated Eras 
-mus Darwin's Zoonemia by 20 years(Akenside had somewhat obscurely foreshadewed 
the theory ef descent in Pleasures of the Imaginatien,Bk II)(53). Far frem being 
a primitivist(as H.N.Fairchild helds in The Noble Savage,p.331),Monbedde is ef 
opinien that "the chief preregative ef human nature,the ratienal seul," is "ef 
our om acquisition,and the fruit ef industry,like any art andscience ,net the 
gift ef nature"(56). He aws ene of the mest enthusiastic admirers ef "Mens. Rou- 
sseau,a great genius"(60). Lord Neaves: "Thoug Darwin now preclaims the law,/And 
spreads it far ebroad,01/The man that first the secret saw/Was henest eld Menbod 
-do./The architect precedence takes/0f him that bears the hed,0!/Se up and at 
them,Lend e' Cakes,/We'll vindicate Menbedde"(Knight,Lerd Menbedde and his Cente 


| aperaries,p.20)(61). 
“PPRIDE" IN L8TH=CENTURY THOUGHT: The term was often used te designate two dist- 


inct,theugh kindred,types of feeling or desires self-esteem,or the craving te 
think well ef eneself,in its many degrees and ferms,especially its emulative 
form; and the desire fer,and pleasure in,the esteem,admiration or applause ef 
ethers,especially the fureur de se distinguer(62). Accerding te the principle ef 
centinuity(lex centinui),the world is necessarily a plenum fermarum,a system 
"where all must full er net coherent be,/And all that rises,rise in due degree." 
In other werds,every legically pessible kind ef being,through all the infinite 
graded scale ef cenceivable "natures" between Deity and nenentity,must necessari 
-ly exist; and between any two adjacent links in the chain there can be enly inf 
-initesimal differences. All things must be regarded as parts ef a qualitative 
continuum---the assumption embedied in the maxim Natura nen facit saltus. Man 
could differ frem the ether animals enly in degree,and from the higher animals 
in an almost insensible degree,and only with respect te certain attributes (Essay 
en Man,1,173 ff.). The lewer creatures are no mere means te the convenience of 
man than he is means to their convenience(Ib.,III,22-705 1,53-683 Cf. Veltaire, 
Discours sur l'hemme,VI). Thus,so long as man remained normal,i.e.,in the state 
of nature,he assumed ne grand airs ef superiority: "Pride then was net,ner arts 
thet pridecte aid;/Man walked with beast jeint-tenant ef the shade" (Essay on Man 
111,151-2)(65). Pride is,in Pepe's werds,the "sin against the lans of erder",i.e 
of gradation: "Pride still is aiming at the blest abedes,/Men weuld be angels, 
angels would be geds"; "The bliss ef man(could pride that blessing find)/Is not 
to act or think beyend mankind." In spite ef its cheerful aspects,the cenceptie 
ef the Chain of Being clearly implied the dethrenement of man from his fermer 
exalted positien. Robert Geuäd anticipated Swift in his epinien ef the Yahee: 
"Slave te his passions,ev'ry several lust/Whisks him about,as whirlwinds do the 
dust;/and dust he is,indeed,a senseless cled/That swells,and yet would be believ 
-'d a Ged"(Satire against Man,1705)(65). The conception ef the graded scale ef 


| being tended te fix attention especially upon the limitations ef men's mental 
| powers» Beth Erasmus (Meriae Encemium) and Montaigne(Apelegie de Raimend Sebend) 


had dilated upon the vanity of speculation and the cérrupting influence ef scien 
-ce equating pride with the spirit of sciences "They were not se presumptuous te 
dive inte the depths of Nature"; " Le seing de s'augmenter en sagesse et en sci- 
ence,ce feut la premiere ruyne du genre humain;...l'ergeuil est sa perte et sa 
corruption." The philesophy of Locke had as its ERTEILEN aim to fix the 
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very narrew(Essay Concerning Human Understanding,I,ch.l,sect.5-7)(66). Se Pope 
exhorts: "Trace science,then,with modesty thy guide, / irst strip off all her equi 
-page of pride"(Ib.,11,43 ff.). The condemnation of pride is frequently ene of 

# the ways of expressing a primitivistic anti-intellectualism. Rousseau was but re- 

} peating a current commenplage when he wrote in the Premier Discours that "toutes | 

! les sciences,et la ze a meme ,sont nées de l'orgeuil humain." In ethics,there 

‘} was also a pregram ofllimitted objectives. "Reasen" has a part in the conduct of 
human life,but it is an ancillary part(Pepe,ib.,I1,59-202 ). Pride meant a sort 
of moral ever-strain,the attempt te be unnaturally good and immoderately virtueus 
to live by reason alone(67). The Stoics passed in the 18th century for the prover 
—bial embediments of "pride" in this sense. Thus Pope describes man as a being 
“with too much weakness for the Stoic pride"; and Wieland in his Theages(1760) 
remarks that the Steic pride and self-sufficiency "departs very widely frem nat- 
ure" and "can be possible only in God"—-—"eben so wenig konnte ich die Unterdruck 
-ang des sinnlichen Teils unsers Wesens mit der Natur reimen"(68). 


"NATURE" AS AESTHETIC NORM: Fr.Nocolais "Der Begriff und das Wert 'Natur' ist ein 
wahrer Scherwenzel"(69). A. "Nature" as objects to be imitated(in the sense of 
"reproduced" or "represented") in art: 1. As empirical reality(a. human nature, 
iee.,possible er usual human behavior; be real interconnections between facts, 
especially the causal nexus in human experience)(70); 2. As the essence er Plat- 
onic Idea ef a kind,imperfectly realized im empirical reality,hence,idealized 
type-form,la belle nature; 3. As the generic type,excluding the differentiae of s 


species and individual bpi, As the average type or AT | "mode" ef a kind 


{no.2 interpreted in a way which makes it approximatėcno.l); 5. As antithetic to ı 
man and his works or the part ef empirical rea ity which has net been transformed 
or corrupted by human art(the out-of-doors sights and sounds). Be "Nature" (i.e. 
the "nature of things") as the system of necessa ry and self-evident truths conce 
-rning the properties(71) and relations of essences; hence,with respect to aesth- 
etic judgments: 6. Intuitively knem principles or standards of "$aģte"(analegeus 
to the "law of nature" in morals),whereby that which is ebjectively and essential 
-ly(i.e.," by nature") beautiful is recognized. C. "Nature" in general,i.e.,the 
cesmical erder as a whole,or a half-personified pewer(natura naturans) manifested 
therein,as exemplar,of which the attributes er modes of working sheuld character- 
ize alse human art---attributes variously cenceived such as: 7. Uniformity. 8. 
Simplicity. 9. Econemy of means in achieveing a given end. 10. Regularity. 11. Ir 
-regularity. 12. Fullnees(abundance and variety ef centent). 13. Progressive dive 
-rsificatien of types in the order ef time or centinuous evolutien(in the later- 
18the century only). D. "Nature",i.e.,naturalness,as an attribute of the artist,. 
commonly conceived as consisting ins 14. Freedem from influence of oonventien,ru- 
les,traditions. 15. Self-expression without self-conscieusness or reflective de- 
sign-—-a rtlessness. 16. Hence,the qualities exemplified by primitive man er art 
(72); E. "Nature" as manifested in the artist's public,and therefere as determin 
-ing the appeal er aesthetic validity of the work of arts 17. The universal and 
immutable in thought,feeling and taste. 18. The familiar and intimate—-immediate 
ly comprehensible er enjoyable. Implied Desiderata in Works of Art(if they are 

to “accord with Nature" in one or another of thelsenses abeve)s a. Literal realism 
fidelity of reproduction ef ebjects er events imitated(73). bo Verisimilitüde, # 
adherence to apparent or supposed probability. C. Restriction of employment ef 
supernatural apparatus er mytholegical figures te "that which is universally ag- 
reed upon"; er inner censistency even in the pertrayal of the unreal. de Restrict 
-ion of arts or genres to depiction of ideal types. f. Depiction of average types 
ee Depiction ef general types enly,not of indviduals. ge Adherence te standards eè 
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"objective" beauty, commonly identified with one or both of the two following. 

he Simplicity,i.e.,sparseness of ornament and avoidance of intricacy in design. 
i. Symmetry,balance,definiteness and regularity of form. K. Irregularity, avoid- 
ance of symmetry,etc. 1. Preponderance of "spontaneeus" feeling over intellect- 
ion or deliberate design. m. Naivete ,unsophisticatien,likeness to the primitive: 
n. Disregard ef rules and precedents,free self-exmbresièen. e. Universel aesthet 
-ic validity(74),capacity for being immediately understeod and enjeyed by all 
men. pe A dherence to rules and precedents er imitation of models ef which the 
"conformity to nature"(i.e.,their universal validity) has been shown by their 
general and long-continued acceptance. q. Expression of that which is most dis- 
tinctive ef,or most intimately familier to,the artist and his immediate publicz 
hence ,racialism or nationalism, Zeitgeist,etc. re Completeness of representation 
of human life er of the aspects of the sensible world,ef their "fullness" and 
diversity,implying,inter alia,the mixturepf genres. s. Progressive diversificat 
-ien and expansien of the content and forms of art,continueus aesthetic evolut- 
ion; hence the cult ef originality and novelty. t. Naturgefühl("nature" as in 
sense 5)(75). The principle of "imitating" or "follewing nature” was primarily 
the maxim of neo-classicism,but:all forms of the revolt against neo-classical 
standards invoked the same catchword. The strictly neo-classical meanings of the 
rule were e(often with the implication of g),p,h,i. While neo-classical theor- 
ists often tended te construe the rules as implying d er e,these tendencies were 
counteracted by the realistic connotation(a er b) implicit in the traditional 
formula. The unities and other features of the classical drama were by the one 
side defended on the greund that they were favorable to realism,by the other 
side attacked as inconsistent therewith(76). Sense 16,and the primitivistic 
strain associated therewith(m),were deeply implanted in the nee-classical theory 
of the epic and the assumption of the superierity of Homer. The cenceptions of 

" nature" which were relatively nevel in the 18th century were 12,13,18 ; and 
the aesthetic ideal’: associated with these(q,r,s),together with n,were essent- 
ially revelutienary,since they implied a rejectien of the most fundamental ef tt 
neo-classical meanings ef the formula(o,p,g,h,i). The former ideals were the 
essential nevelties ef early German Remanticism and were embedied in Fr.Schleg- 
el's definition ef "die romantische Peesie" as "eine progressive Uinversal Pee- 
sie"(77). 

THE CHINESE ORIGIN OF A ROMANTICISM: The Chinese style in gardening began te ex- 
ercise its influence upen aesthetie ideas and fashions earlier than the new mod- 
els in gardening given by Switzer,Kent,Brown,and Bridgman,earlier even than the 
literary expression of the new ideal of gardening by Pepe and Addisen in the 
first decade of the century. The general idea of a "beauty witheut erder" was 
apparently first definitely presented by an important English writer as a Chin- 
ese idea(102). Montaigne,who had never mentiened China in the =ditiens ef the 
Essais published during his lifetime,read Father Genalez de Mendeza's An Excell- 
ent Treatise ef the Kingdome of China sometime Between 1588 and his death in . 

: 1592,and prepared a new paragraph which was inserted in the posthumous editien 
(1595): " la Chine,duquel royaume la police et les arta,sans commerce et cognei- 
ssance des nostres,surpassent nos exemples en plusieurs parties d'excellence ,et 
duquel l'histoire m'apprend combien le monde est plussample et plus divers que 
ny les anciens ny nous ne penetrens"(Fssais,111.13,"De 1'Experience")(103). Ath- 
anasius Kircher,China illustrata: "cet Etafest gouverne par les Dectes,a la mode 
des Platoniciens,et selon le désir du Philesophe divins en quey j'estime ce Rey 
-aume heureux,lequel a un Roy qui peut philosopher eu qui souffre du meins qu’ 
un philosophe le gouverne et le conduit." Nicolas Trigault,in De chrisitiana 


expeditione apud Sinas sucepta(based on Mattee Ricci's diary) praise the conduci 
of the Chinese Ja Me neighbering countries "Neither the king ner his subject 
def td 
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ever think of cenquering ether natiens. They are content with what is theirs 

and do not covet what belongs to others....In this respect they appear to me 

to differ widely from the peoples of Eurepe,...who seem eaten up with an insat- 
iable lust of domination"(104). Leibniz in his Novissima Sinica(1699) makes a 
detailed comparison of the achievements of the Chinese with those of Europeans: ! 
N ....We,on eur side,sheuld learn from them...the use of practical philosophy anc 
an improved understanding ef how to live(emendatio vivendi ratio---to say meth- 
ing at present of other arts....Chinese missienaries sheuld be sent te us te 
teach us the use endpractice of theolegia naturalis,just as we send missienar- 
ies to them to teach them revealed religion"(Preface)(106). The Jesuit méssion, 
as is now notorious,had had a paradoxical outcome. It had not converted many 
Chinese,butrit had done much to strengthen the position of the sceptics and 
deists in Eurepe. "The outstanding ironic fact of early Jesuit histery is that, 
perhaps mere than any other ergañization,the members of the Society put inte 
the hands of the anti-Christian forces one of their most effective weapons age 
ainst the Church"(A.H.Rewbetham,Missienary and Mandarin,294). The danger had 
been neted by some of the Jesuits themselves; about the beginning ef the 18th 
century the ecclesiastical reactien became marked. The legend ef Chinese super- 
ierity must be destroyed. Féhelen led the attacks he devoted the longest ef the 
Dialegues des Merts to an argument between Cenfucius and Secrates in which the 
latter belittles "la prééminence tant vantée des Chinois" and preneunced;througt 
the meuth of the Greek sage,pronounced the Chinese te be "the vainest,the most 
superstitious,the most selfish(intéressé),the most unjust,the mest mendacious 
peeple on earth"(Qeuv.,1823 ed.,XIX,146-161)(107). The most sensatienal incident 
in the histery of the German universities in the first half ef the century cont- 


ributed the growth of Sinemania. In an academic oratien at the University of 
Halle in 1721,Christian Wolff sang the praise ef the philesepher-kings éf China 
and their unsurpassable art ef government. The speech,Be Sinarum ea prac 
-tica,se alarmed the divines ef the University that they deneunced Welff as 
heathen and atheist in their public sermené. They represented him te the King of 
Prussia as a mest dangerous and pernicious man se that the King erdered him und- 


er pain of immediate death te quit the University in 24 hours and his Dominions 
in 48. The ren ep thus had a martyr,but the victim was premptly called te 


Marburg,where he was raptureusly received by the students as a here of the cause 
of enlightenment(108). In England apperently the earliest,and certainly the mosi 
zealous enthusiast for the Chinese was Sir William Temple(110). Temple's essay 
Upon the Garden ef Epicurus introduces the Chines word sharawadgi te express 
approximately the netien ef the "picturesque"——an aesthetic categery distinct 
from beth the sublime and the beautiful,in the eno-classical sense---fer which 
ne English term except the vague,and still te many ears disparaging,"romantic" 
was yet available (114). Horace Walpele,the initiater ef the Gethic fashion, 
was “almest as fond of the Sharawadgi,or Chinese want ef symmetry"(letter te 
Mann,in Letters,ed. Toymbee,111,4)(%80}. It became a commenplace to associate 
the Chinese style with Gethic architecture and the Pindaric ode(Cf Rebert Lloyd, 
The Poet; The Werld,March 2751755)(120). 


THE FIRST GOTHIC REVIVAL AND THE RETURN TO NATURE: It was fashionable to apply 
the adjective "gethic" to all manner of objects in a sense equivalent te "barb- 
arous and tasteless." A typical virtuese, just returned from the grand teur,is 
described as “perpetually railing at the climate and manrers of his native count 
-ry,and pronouncing the werd Gothic fifty times an heur"(in the prose satäre 
Ranelagh Heuse,1747} attributed te Joseph Warten). Tight-lacing was,to these whe 
disapproved ef it,a "gothic ligament" ; and duellimg was proneunced by Bishop 
Berkeley as a "Gothic crime"(Alciphron,V,13). A received épinion from which ene 
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dissented was a pre juge gothique(Rousseau,Dialegues,1). The term alse teok en a 
certain political colering and suggested the feudal system of the Middle Ages, 
e.g. Akenside said: "And’new that England spurns her Gethic chain,/And equal 
laws and social science reign"(Odes,Bk I1.1)(136). At the very end of the cent- 
ury a French writer observed that "encore aujeurd'hui,par la force d'un leng us- 
age,le mot gothique exprime teut ce qui dans les arts et dans les moeurs rappèll 
-e les siècles d'ignerance“(Encycl.methedique: Architecture ,II,457). The Nerdie 
theory of the origin of Gothic gees back at least te Vasari(1550),who refers te 
“una specie di lavori che si chiamano Tedeschi",the style of which "was invented 
by the Geths"(137). The most reiterated charge was that ef over-ernateness; the 
glorifiers of the classic mede never tired of referring to "le fade gout des er- 
nements gothiques"(Molitre,La Gloire du Peme du Val—de-Griece. Fénelen's passage 
in the Lettre sur les occupations de l'Académie frençeise,ch.10 was classic and 
was stolen bedily by the writer of the article "Gothique" in the Encyclepédie 
(141). La Bruyere's equation of the natural with the simple and the classic and 
his parallel between architectural and poetic style("Bes Ouvrages de l'esprit" 
in Les Cernetères) appears again in Spectater,Ne.62. William Whitehead in The 
World,No.12 dammed the Gothic en similar grounds(144). Thus the classicist re- 
volt against Gothic architecture was itself ,as interpreted by 18th-century theo- 
rists,a "return to Nature." Besides its deviatieh from "Nature's simple plan", 
the Gothic style steod indicted en another acceunt: lack of symmetry. And in 
this alse it was held to fail to "imitate nature"(145). The new appreciation of 
the Gethic in the haddle of the 18th century was made possible by the supposed 
discovery that this style(152) was really mere "natural" than the classical— 
in other words,by certain changes in ideas which enabled the "fleths" to steal 
the classicists' catchword., We find early in the century occasional suggestions 
that a Gothic interier is a sort of indoor equivalent of a much admired feature 
of an English garden or of a natural landscape(William Stukely,Itinerarium Curie 
-sum,1724). The idea was elaborated in a nete to one of Pepe's Epistles by 
Bishop Warburtens "No attentive person ever viewed a regular avenue of well- 
grown trees,intermixing their branches overhead,but it presently put him in mind 
of the long vista through the Gothic cathedral." This became a widely accepted 
commenplace(cf.J.F.Sobry,De l'architecture,1776,p.28)(153). Schelling,elaborat- 
ing upon the theme that "die Architektur hat verzugweise den Pflanzenorganismus 
zum Verbild",still held to the Warburtonian theory; he claimed fer the Gothic a 
native German erigin and declared that "die getische Baukunst ist ganz natural- 
istisch,reh,blesse unmittelbare Nachahmung der Natur"(Philesophie der Kunst,in 
Werke,hrsg.von 0.Weiss,3907,111,232-3)(154). The principle of the "Chinese shar- 
awadgi" was transferred frem gradens te buildings. A taste for English er Chine- 
se gardens,for Gothic buildings,and for Shakespeare,were foten regarded as fund- 
amentelly the same taste(159). In his Preface,Pepe,praising Shakespeare "not se 
much an imitater as an instrument of Nature",draws a parallel between a Shakesp- 
earean play and a Gothic building(160). 


HERDER AND THE ENLIGHTENMENT PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: At times Herder expatiates 
in a more than Reussea uistic vein on the evils ef civilized life. The thatige 
freie Leben der Natur is the happy patrimony ef the Wilden; "art and the ever- 
weening luxury of man" have cerrupted Nature(Ideen in Sämtl.Werke,ed. Suphan, 
XIII,317,323). Influenced by the craze for Ossian,he was ene of the promoters of 
the idea that,because primitive peeples are "nearer to nature",their poetry is 
necessarily better. In "sensiblity for the beauty and greatness ef nature" a 
child eften surpasses withered age,"und die einfachsten Natienen haben an 
Naturbildern und Naturempfindung die erhabenste,ruhrendste Dichtkunst" (XIII, 
7-8; Cf Macaulay's Essay on Milten). But these vestigial survivals ef primiti 
-vism were quite incompatible with the deminant idea s of Herder 's philosoph] 
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: the idea of cultural progress(167). Vestigia nulla retrorsum becomes for him 
the law of histery; to turn back to any earlier cultural stage is impessible 
and,if possible,would be undesirable. Nature advances "von einfachen Gesetzen, 
so wie von groben Gestalten,ins Zusammengesetztere,Künstliche,Feine"(XIII,49). 
"Let us thank the Creater that he has given our race Verstand and te this has 
made art essential." This progressivist philosephy of history was inimical net 
only te primitivism but to classicism,which in Herdér's eyes was a kind of prim 
eitivism: "The simple Kindersinn,the untroubled eutlook upon the werld,in short 
die griechische Jugendzeit,is past"(168). With the common tendency of determin- 
ietelexcant Spinoza) to convert "must" into "eught",te exhert men to be er de 
what,upon the premisses of the argument,it should be impessible for them net to 
be er de,earlier 18th-century moralists were prone te discourse upon man's obli 
-gation to keep to his distinctive place in the scale,to endeavor neither to 
rise abeve it nor fall belew it(See The Great Chain of Being,200 ff.). In the 
later period of Herder's thought,the fixed Chain ef Beings has been,in the main 
converted into a chain of cultural stages,a Kette der Bildung,a sequence inst-” 
ead of a structure realized all at ence and‘ immutably(169). In this temporal 
chain every link is necessary and could not be ether than what it is; and se 
the static cosmological determinism is converted inte a historical determini 
€170). "Alles was seyn kann,ist; alles,was werden kann,wird; a dis 
morgen"(Ideen,Bk XI,ch.6; XIV,86). "Time rells on and with it the child ef 

Time ,Humanity,in its many forma"(XIV,203)(171). Alteady apparent in Herder were 
two normative principles of the German "Romantic" ideology: a. Tewards all the 
elements of all cultures other than ene's ewn one should cultivate a catholicit 
-y of appreciation and understanding,based upon *we historical necessitarianism 
and historical optimism. Deminated by the assumption that rationality or "nat- 
ure" implies that there is enly one invariant valid standard for each mode of 
human activity,the typical Aufklarer tended to look upon the past course of hu- 
man events as mainly a spectacle without rational meaning. Fer plainly no ene 
norm had been realized in it(172). Browning's dying Paracelsus sayss "I sar no 
use in the past: only a scene/0f d gradation,ugliness and tears,/The record of 
disgraces best forgotten,/A sullenpage in human chrenicles,/Fit to erase.""The 
contempt of the Cartesians for histerical studies was neterious(Beuillier,Hist. 
de la philes.cartésienne,1868,11,536,544) ,and was attacked by Vice. Bishep War- 
burten dismissed Thomas Hearne's great historical collectien in some 60 vols 
with the remark: "There is not ene that is not a disgrace to letters ,mest of 
them are te commen sense,and some even to human nature"(175). On the other hand 
the study ef histery wa justified on the ground that it affords useful object- 
lessons in the eternal(or at least,empirically universal) truths ef merals and 
politics---and most ef all on the ground that it is full of awful warnings(176) 
This is the conception set forth by Belingbroke in his Letters on the Stduy and 
Use of Histerf(1735). His oftenest quoted saying: "History if philosophy teach- 
ing by example"; agains "The scheel of example is the world; and the masters ef 
this scheel are histery and experience"(177). But he makes ne suggestien that 
there is a significant succession ef nen=recurrent phases,no suggestion of hist 
-orical relativism. The "great use of histery" is te illustrate the eternal nat 
-ures ef things,to bring us nearer te “these increated essences a Platonist 
would sey#(178). According te Bolingbreke,te believe ene's om way of life,pol- 
itical system,or what not,so far as it is different from that of others,is sup- 
erier,is absurd; but then all the ethers,insefar as they deviate from the one 
uniformsäsaddurd is nature,are absurd,töeg whereas Herder's implicatien is that 
nene of them is absurd,but all are necessary and right(179). A cenception simi- 
lar te Belingbreke's is expressed in the article "Histoire"(section "De l'utili 
-té de l'histoire") in Voltaire's Dictiennaire philesephique: "Les grandes 
fautes passées servent beaucoup en tout genre....Il est certain qu'à force de 
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renouveller la memoire de ces querelles,on les empéche de renditre"(180). b. You 
are not to go back,but you must ge forward(181). 


THE MEANING OF "ROMANTIC" IN EARLY GERMAN ROMANTICISM; It is generally agreed tha 
the word "remantic"——--which still "uber die ganze Welt geht und se viel Streit 
und Spaltungen verursacht"(Goethe te Eckermann ‚March 21,1830)——was launched upon 
its tempestueus career by Fr. Schlegel. It was in the second number of the Athen- 
aeum(1798) that he first proclaimed the supremacy ef "die remantische Poesie" and 
thus converted the adjective-—already a Modewert in its application te landscape 
—-inte the designation of an aesthetic ideal(183). Accerding te Robert Haym ,whe 
has been follewed by many historians,Schlegel "immer bereit zu neuen Konstruktion 
-en und neuen Fermeln,schepft aus dem Wihelm Meister die Lehre,dass der echte 
Reman ein nen plus ultra,eine Summe alles Peetiachen sei,und er bezeichnet felge- 
recht dieses poetische Ideal mit dem Namen der 'remantischen' Dichtung"(Die roman 
-tische Schule ,1870,p.251). "Romantisch" was te Schlegel equivalent te "remanart— 
ig" and involved a specialrreference te Goethe's nevel as thearchetype ef all 
Remane ,implying the superierity ef the Reman ever all ether genres(184). Schleg- 
el's explanations of the meaning ef "remantisch" innthe Gesprach uber die Poesie 
are duly neted by Haym,and their incompatibility with the earlier explanatien 
based upon Fragseñt(à80)16 is also recognized by him(189). These explanations in 
1800 Häym is compelled to regard as a revision of Schlegel's earlier conception. 
What I wish te shew ts that this supposed later sense of "romantische" is in real 
-ity the primary one; that Ath.Frag.116,in so far as it uses the term in the sen- 
se of "Reman",is a momentary and misleading aberratien from ahiall but constant 
usage, before,during and after 1798. Haym himself has neted that Schlegel eccasien 
-ally,especially in his earliest publicatien,uses the word "romantisch" with 
reference:te "das epische en sand alse with the meaning ef "medie 
-val and early medern poetry in general" (Haym,251 & note). Exemples ef these uses 
are far mere numereus in all perieds than Haym indicates(191). When Shakespeare's 
universality is said te be "der Mittelpunkt der romantischen Kunst",it is manif- 
est that romantisch cannot refer te a genre ef which Shakespeare offers ne examp- 
les(193). The antithesis was that between die schene Poesie and die interessante 
Peesie(195). The principal characteristics attributed te "das eigentumlich Meder- 
ne" are these: adispesition te imitate in a rt the "Falle und Leben" which are 
the "Vorrecht der Natur",at the expense ef the unity and ceherency which are the 
"Verrecht der Kunst" (196); an inclinatien te ever-ride all fixed laws and limits, 
“als wenn nicht alle Kunst beschrahkt und alle Natur unendlich ware"; a tendency 
to produce,not,as does ancient art,that "Befriedigung wo die kleinste Unruhe auf- 
geleste wird,wo alle Sehnsucht schweigt",but rather an insatiable longing; an 
eagerness te catch and express,net the universal and typical but "ein subjektives 

Interesse an einer bestimmten Art von Leben,an einem individuellen Steff"; a 
censtant cenfusion and intermixture ef genres; a fusien ef philesephical with 
aesthetic interests("die Philesephie peetisirt und die Peesie philosophirt"(197) 
Cf the rhapsedical Fr.116 en "Streben nach dem Uneddlichen",on the "Vereinigung 
aller getrennten Gattungen der Poesie" etc.(198). It &s Shakespeare who repres- 
sents for Schlegel most fully the characteristics ef medern peetry(200). The 
"romantische Poesie" signified from the first "eine eigentumlich mederne,nicht 
nach den Mustern des A ltertums gebildete Poesie"(204). 


SCHILLER AND THE GENESIS OF GERMAN ROMANTICISM: In his first peried Schiller full 
~y shared the Grakemanie for which he afterwards ridiculed Schlegel; it was in 
its "ebjectivity" that,for him too,the superierity ef ancient art lay(207). In th 


Briefe uder die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen,his pesition is transitional. 
In making(208) the "aesthetic" result frem the interaction ef the Stoßftrieb and 
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Formtrieb,Schiller was merely devising a terminelogy of his own to express an 
antithesis which was prominent in Schlegel's early aesthetic essays. Schlegel 
contrasted the craving for Stoff,which he conceived to be the weakness ef medern 
taste,with the predominance ef form in Greek art: "Im Grunde vollig gleichgultig 
gegen alle Ferm,und nur voll unersattlichen Durstes nach Stoff,verlangt auch das 
feinere Publikum von dem Kunstler nichts als interessante Individualitdt"(Über 
das Studium der Griechen und Refer,in Miner ,Jugendschriften,1,91)(209). Just as 
Schlegel sums up the essence of classicism in the maxim,"alle Kunst ist beschren' 
reénkt",sefféorSéhiller "nur von der Form ist wahre asthetische Freiheit zu erwar- 
-ten"(210). In its final formulatien,the categerical imperative is presented by 
Kant as an ideal capable,not of actual realization,but only of an endlessly prog 
-ressive approximatien(Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,A,219-221). When transf- 
erred from ethics te aesthetics,this principle was ebviously irreconcilable with 
the young Schlegel's "cébasèééämt(211). Upon Kantian principles,he distinguished 
two types of culture,ancient culture based upen the stem des Kreislaufes and 
modern culture based upen the System der unendlichen Fertschreitung(212). The 
circularity ef ancient civilizatien is shewn,ameng ether ways,by its inevitable 
decline: having a finite goal,it was able te attain that goal completely; but 
after it had done se,it could change only for the worse. The mederns must not 
live "wie Beétler von den Almosen der Yerwel®'": every age is an end in itself,anı 
has "an ijalienable right to be itself"(213). The modern ideal ef unendliche Ver 
-vollkemmung: the very defects ef medern art are the ground of hope (unsere Mangel 
sindunsere Heffnungen),fer these defects arise frem man's self-conscious Verstan: 
"dèssen zwar langsame Vervollkemmung gar keine Schranken kennt"(See the two ess- 
ays Vem Wert des Studiums der Griechen und Remer and Über dië Grenzen des Schen- 
~en)(214),,A propes ef Schiller's essay Uher naive und sentimentalische Dichtung 
pot? drich Schlegel wrote to his berther on Jan.15,1796: "Schiller hat mir wirk- 
Le ch Aufschlüsse gegeben." ffecadepts sentimental(interchangeable with Schiller’; 
sentimentalisch) as antithetic te objektive Peesie,and as equivalent to an imper 
-tont part ef what he has hitherto called die interessante Peesie(217). Schiller 
ts essay was the chief instrument of the conversion of Schlelgel te his mew Rem- 
antic(218) aesthetic faith,though some of Schiller's ideas were the same as thés: 
which Schlegel had already reached through his ewn reflectien(219). What Schilleı 
did fer Schlegel was to give him,by example,the courage te follew through an arg 
ment to a revolutionary cenclusien(220). However it would be profeundly false 
to equate Schiller's "sentimentalische Dichtung" with Schlegel's "romantische 
Poesie"; in certain respects the Remantic poet à la Schlegel correspends rabher 
te Schiller's natural(naive) peet. Shakespeare,fer example,who for Schiller is 
a natural peet,is for Schlegel "the very center and core of romantic poetry"(221' 


ON THE DISCRIMINATION OF ROMANTICISMS: Seme Dupuis of today would learn from M. 
Lassere and many ethers that(228) Reusseau was the father of Romanticism; from 
Mr Russell and Mr San that the henor ef paternity might plausibly be claim 
-ed by Kant; from M.Seilliére that its grandparents were Fénelen and Mme Guyon; 
frem Prof. Babbitt that its earliest well-identified forebear was Bacen; from 
Pref. Grierson that "the first great remantic" was Plate; and frem Mr Charles 
Whibley that the Odyssey is romantic in its "very texture and essence",but that, 
with its rival ,Remanticism was "bern in the Garden ef Eden" and that "the Serpent 
was the first remantic"(Geerge Wyndham,Essays in Romantic Lietrature, Introduct— 
ion,p.xxxiii)(229). Victer Huge testified that there were these who preferred te 
Feave "a ce mot de remantique un certain vague fantastique et ndéfinissable qui 
en redouble l'herreur"(232). It is quite certain that M.Seilliere's ewn philese- 
phy is ene of the varieties ef Remanticism defined by Babbitt and Mr Mere, 
though he accuses M. Lasserre ef Romanticisms "Il y a meme beaucoup de romantique 
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dens la façon dent le canbattent certains traditionelistes imprudents,dont M. 
Lasserre Ess avoir quelquefois écouté les suggestions dangereuses"(Le Mal 
remantique,p.xli). Mr Babbitt,in turn has been declaredgby Prof.Herferd ferinst- 
ance,te be a mystic(233). There is a mevement which began in Germany in thé sev- 
enteen-nineties—the enly one which has an indisputable title te be called Rem- 
anticism,since it invented the term fer its ewn use. There is another movement 
which began pretty definitely in England in the seventeen-ferties. There is a 
movement which began in France in 1801. There is another mevement which began in 
France in the second decade of the century,is linked with(235) the German meve- 
ment and took ever the German name(236). The general theme ef Joseph Warten's 
poem The Enthusiast,whese sub-title is "The Lover ef Nature",is the eld common- 
place ef the superierity ef "nature" te "art",a theme which goes back to Rabel- 
ais's contrast ef Physis and Antiphysis. "Ce n'est pas raison," cridd Montaigne, 
"que l'art gagne le point dfhenneur sur notre grande et puissante mère Nature” 
(Essais,I,31). Pepe's Essay on Man was full of it(238). The chief nevelty of 
Warten's poem lay in its suggesting the application ef these ideas te a field 
from which they had usually been curieusly and inconsistently excluded——peetry. 
The first great revelt against the neo-classical aesthetics was not in literat- 
ure at all,but in gardening 240); the secend was in architecture. "Nature" is 
"irregular" as well as "simple"; the "natural" was a thing you reached by going 
back and by leaving out(241). Such Romanticism,with its primitivist tenedency, 
differed essentially from the Remanticism of the German theerists(242),whe em- 
phasized net a naturliche,but a kunstliche Bildung. Se far from seeking simplif- 
ication,their program aims at fullness of content. For man,the artificial,Fr. 
Schlegel observed,is "naturel". "Die Abstraktien ist ein künstlicher Zustand. 
Dies is kein Grund gegen sie,denn es ist dem Menschen gewiss naturlich,sich dann 
und wann auch in kunstliche Zustande zu versetzen." Against Joseph Warton's line 
on "Shakespeare's warblings wild" or Gray's en Shakespeare as "Nature's darling" 
A.WeSchlegel expatiated on the view that Shakespeare was not "ein blindes wild- 
laufendes Genie"(cf.Marie Joachimi,Weltanschauungsder Remantik,pp.179-183) (243). 
Between the "Remanticiam" which is but a special and belated manifestation(244) 
of the naturalism that had fleurished since the Renaissance and the "Remanticism 
which began at the end ef the 18th century in Germany(and later in France) there 
is another difference: Remantic art came te mean for the Germans an art inspired 
by er expressive of some idea or seme ethical temper suppesed te be essential in 
Christianity(245). Jean Paul was repenting a commenplace of his time when he 
says:"dass man die romantische eben se gut die christliche nennen könnte" (Ver- 
schule der Aesthetik,1,Preg.V,sect.23). Romantic art is preeccupied with super- 
sensible realities just as Christianity is an etherworldly religiens "in der 
christlichen Ansicht die Anschauung des Unendlichen has das Endliche vernichtetz 

ANG Leben ist zur Schattenwelt und zur Nacht gewerden"(246). Like Christianity, 

zw Omanticism is ehtically dualistic; according te the elder Schlegel again,the 

Greek ideal was "vellkommene Eintracht und Ebenmass aller Krafte,natürliche Harm 

-onie. Die Neueren hingegen sind zum Bewusstsein der inneren Entzweiung gekemmen 

welche ein selches Ideal glich macht"(247). Chateaubriand was a Remantic in” 

one sense in the Essai sur'Tes revolutiens and the earlier-written parts ef Ata- 
la,and a Remantic in anether sense in the later-written parts ef the latter 

werk and the Génie du Christianisme(249). He repudiated his own primitivism in 

the first preface to Atala: "Je ne suis peint,comme M.Reusseau,un entheusiaste 

des sauvages;...je ne creis point que la pure nature seit la belle chose du men- 
de. Je l'ai toujours trouvée fert laide parteut j'ai eu occasion de la veir.. 

..Arec ce met de nature en a teut perdu"(On the two strains in Atala,cf. Chinard 

L'Exotisme américain dans l'oeuvre de Chateaubriand ,ch.9)(250). 
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MILTON AND THE PARADOX OF THE FORTUNATE FALL: In the 12th Bk of Paradise Lost 
Adam expresses a serious doubt whether his primal sin was not,after all,rather a 
ground for self-congratulation. The Archangel Michael has been giving Adam a 
prophetic relation of the history of mankind after the Fall,and Adam,"replete 
with joy and wonder thus replied": "0 Goodness infinite,Goodness immense,/That 
all this good of evil shall preduce,/And evil turn to good.../.../...Full of 
doubt I stand,/Whether I sheuld repent me new ef sin/By me done or eccasioned,or 
rejoice /Much more that much mere good thereof shall spring——-/" etés(11.469 ff.) 
(277). Had Adam never eaten the forbidden fruit,the Incarnation and Redemption 
could never have eccurred. Thus Adam's sin,which,as Milton himself Ants out in 
De doct.chr.,l,ch.ll,contains a host ef ether:sins(unbelief ,ingratitude,gluttony 
parricide,theft,etc.etc.),was the sine qua nen of a greater manifestation of the 
glory of Ged and of immeasurably greater(278) benefits for man than could concei 
-vably have been otherwise obtained. The paradex served te give the entire hist- 
ory of man the character,not ef tragedy,but of a divine cemedy(279). A passage 
to the similar effect had occurred in Du Bartas's La Secende Semaine when the 
poet interrupts his narrative to introduce a disauisitien of his own: "...sa 
grace/Dent l'alambic extrait de ta rebelle audace/Trois biens non esperez; scav- 
oir,gloire pour soy,/Vergongne pour Sathan,felicite pour toy./Veu que sans le 
wu sa Clemence et Justice/Ne seroyent que vains noms; et que sans ta malice/ 
Christ ne fut descendu,qui d'un mortel effert/A vaincu les Enfers,les Pechez,et 
la Mort,/Et te rend plus heureux mesme apres ton effence,/Qu'en Eden tu n'estois 
pendant ton innocence" etc.(280). Milton gains greater dramatic effect by putt- 
ing the paradox into the mouth of Adam himself ,but Du Bartas puts the point mere 
sharply. In Christ's Triumph over Death(1610) Fletcher intredüces the paradox by 


~ a pun: "Such joy we gained by our parentalls,/That good or bad,whether I cannet 
` wiss,/To call it a mishep,or happt miss,/That fell from Eden end te heav'n did 
_ rise./.../Yettàll our honey in that poysen grewe"(Giles and Phineas Fletcher, 


187 Poetical Works,ed.F.S.Bons,I,p-6l)aYIn the last act of Andreini's L'Adame(1613), 

“04 Michael,after reproachfully reminding Eve of her guilt: "Tu cagionera a l''huemo/ 

” E di doglia et di piante"(Act V,sc.9;11.4122-3; tercentenary ed. EcAlledoli,1913 
p.140),proceräs to a prophecy of the final triumph of grace and of the future 
bliss. Addm and Eve expand with gratitude and wender(283): "Con la morte la vita 
/Cen la guerra la pace,/Col perder la Vittoria,/Con l'error la salute/E con 1'In 
-ferno il ciele/Insieme unir,nencè poter umane,/Ma de'l'eterne mane/Omnipetenza 
summa. Onde,Signere,/Ch'Eva trafitta € sana,/E perdendo trionfa,et vinta h 
gloria"(4157 ff.,p.141). The paradox is adumbrated in " perdendo trionfa' (284). 
J.Richardsen first suggested in his annotation on line 473: "0 felix culpa,quae 
talem ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem! ‘tis an exclamation of St Gregery" (Ex 
-planatory Notes and Remarks on Milton,1734,p.521). His reference is wrong. In 
the service for Easter Even(Hely Saturday) there is a hymn entitled Praecenium 
but better known as the Exultet,the paradox is pointedly expressed: "0 certe ne- 
cessarium Addecpeccatum,qued Christi merte deletum est! 0 felix culpa,etc." Adam 
ts sin was not only a happy fault,but “certainly necessary"(285). In the 4th cen 
-tury,St Ambrose had flatly asserted that Adam's sin has brought mere benefit te 
ud than harm(amplius nobis prefuit culpa quam necuit) and had even permitted(287 
himself te generalize that sin is more fruitful than innecence(fructuesior culpa 
uam innocentia): Ged "knew that Adam would fall,in order thatihe might be redee 
med by Christ(ut redimeretur a Christe). Felix ruina,quae reparatur in melius!" 
(288). In the next century Gregery the Great expressed the paradex with all expl 
-icitness(288-9). St Augustinecditee(289-290). Also in The Vision ef Piers the 
Plowman(Passus V,489 ff.) and Wyclif's Sermens(x€)(291). Very sharply in St Fran 
is de Sales's popular Traité de 1ameur de Dieu(1616),Bk.II,che5(293-4 )o 

t 
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FORWARD: It is a sad fact about our culture that a poet can earn much more money 
writing or talking about his art than he can by practicing it. The prospect of 
a market played no role in the writing of my poems. On the other hand,though 
some love went into the writing ef a lecture,e review,etc.,I wrote them because 
I needed the money. The troubel shout writing commissioned criticism is that the 
relation between form and content is arbitrary; a lecture ¿ust take 55 minutes 
to deliver,r review must be so onc so many hundrec words long. Very often,all 
one really has to say could be put down in half: the allotted space,and one can 
only try to pad as inconspicuously as possible(xi). 
READINGs In relation to a writer,most readers believe in the Double Standards 
they mey be unfaithful to him as often as they like,but he must never,never be 
unfaithful to them.//To read is to trenslete,for no tivo persons! experiences are 
the sonce A had reader is like a bed translators he interprets literally when he 
ought te paraphrase end paraphrases when(3) he ought to interpret literally. In 
learning to read well,scholarship,valuakle ca it isis less important than inst- 
inct; some great scholars have been poor translators.//We often derive much prof 
-it from reading a hoo in e different way from that which its author intended 
but only(once childhoo! is over) if we Imow thet we are doing so.//A s readers, 
most of us,to some degree,are like those urchins who pencil rusteches on the 
cc of girls in the advertisenents.//One sign that a book has literary value 
is that it can be read in a number of different ways. Vice versa,the proof that 
pornography has no literary value is thot,it one attempts to read it in any oth- 
er way then as a sexuel stirmlus,to read it,sey,as a psychological case-history 
| of the euthor's sexual fantasier,one is borec to tears.//Thouch » work of liter- 
%k ature can be read in e nunber of ways,this number id finite an! can be arranged 
in e hiererchical order; some rendings sre obviously "truer" than others,rome 
coubtful,some obviously false,end some,like recding a novel backvards,ebsurd(4), 
//A poet cannot read another poet,nor a novelist srother novelist,without comp- 
aring their work to his own.//In literature ‚vaulgatity is preferable to nullity, 
ı just as grecer's port is preferable to distille? water .//Good taste is much more 
ja matter of Ciscrininetion than of exclusion,ond when good taste feels compelled 
to exclude,it is with regret,not with pleasure.//Pleasure is by no means en in- 
fallible guice,but it is the least fellible.#/A child!s reading: is guided by ple: 
~asuregbut hie pleasure is uncifferenticted. The adolescent looks for a mentor 
in whose euthority he can believe. He eats or reads whet his mentor recommends 
anc ginevitably,there are occesions when he has to ceceive himself a little; he 
hes to pretend List he enjoys olive or War and Peace a little more than he actua 
~lly does(5). After 40,if we have not lost our authentic selves altogether,pleas 
-ure can again become what it was when we were children,the proper muide to what 
we should read(6).//Authors can he stupid enoush,Goc Imows,but they cre not al- 
ways ¿nite so stupic as 9 certain kind of critic seems to think. The kind of cri 
~tic,I meen,to vhou,vhen he conderms a work or a passage,tke possibility never 
occurs tat ite author may hove foreseen exectly whet he is going to sey.//A cri 
~tic con ’o me one or more of the followin- functionss lo Introcuce me to guth- 
ors or works of which I wes hitherto unswrre. 2.,0onvince me that I here under- 
veluec sr cuthor or ea work lecouse I had not read them cerefullr enough. S. Show 
me relations between works of Cifferent cres and cultures vhich I coule never 
Love seon for myself hecouse I do not “nov enough an“ never sholl. 4, Give a 
"reeding" of a work which inreases uy uncerste N "ing of ite 5. Thro light upon 
the process of artistic "Lcking." 6. Throw(8) light woon tic relation o art to 
life,to science ,economics,et'icseéreligion,etc. The first three demand scholer- 
ship. Scholership mey be texporg Frys in relstio: to the public,every reviewer in, 
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is,temporarily,a scholar,because he has read the book he is reviewing and the pub 
-lic have not. Though the knowledge a scholar possesses must be potentially valua 
-ble,it is not necessary that he recognize its value himself; it is always possi- 
ble that the pupil to whom he imparts his Imowledge has a better sense of its val 
ue than he. In general,when reading a scholarly critic,one profits more from his 
quotations than from his comments. The last three services demand,not superior 
Imowledge,but superior insight if the questions he raises are fresh and important 
however much one may disagree with his answers to them. Few readers,probably,find 
themselves able to accept Tolstoi's conclusions in What is Art?,but,omce one has 
read the book,one can never again ignore the questions’Tolstoi raises.//The one 
thing I most emphatically do not ask of a critic is that he tell me what I ought 
to approve of or condemn(9).//Unlike a scientist,a writer is usually even more ig, 
-norant of what his colleagues are doing than is the general public. A poet over 
30 may still be a vpracious reader,but it is unlikely that much of what he reads 
is modern poetry.//Bad art is always with us,but any given work of art is always 
bad in a period way; the particular kind of badness it exhibits will pass away 

to be succeeded by some other kind. It is unnecessary,therefore,to attack it,bec- 
ause it will perish anyway .//Some books are undeservedly forgotten; none are unde 
-servedly remembered.//To be sure,a young writer can be led astray,deflected,that 
is,from his true a à an older,but he is much more likely to be seduced by a 
good writer than by a Wad one. The more powerful and original a writer,the more 
dangerous he is to lesser talents who are trying to find themselves(10).//0ne can 


` 


-not review a bad book without showing off.//How many critics in England and Amer 
-ica today are masters of their native tongue as Karl Kraus was a master of Germe 
-an?(11)//"Contemporary" is a much abused term. My contemporaries are simply thes 


-e who are on earth while I am alive,whether they be babies or centenarians(12). 
WRITING: Just as a good man forgets his deed the moment he has done it,a genuine 
writer forgets a work as soon as he hadcompleted it and starts to think about the 
next one; if he thinks about his past work at all,he is more likely to remember 
its faults than its virtues. Fame often makes a writer vain,but seldom makes him 
proud(14).//How happy the lot of the mathematiciant Hecis judged solely by his 
peers,and the standard is so high that no colleague or rival can even win a reput 
-ation he does not deserve. No cashier writes a letter to the press complaining 
about the incouprehensibility of Modern Mathematics and comparing it unfavourably 
‚with the good old days when mathematicians were content to paper irregularly shap 
ed rooms and fill bathtubs without closing the waste pipe(15).//If poems could 
be created in a trance without the conscious participation of the poet,the writ- | 
ing of poetry would be so boring or even unpleasant an operation that only a subs; 
-tantial reward in money or social prestige could induce a man to be a poet. From 
the ms evidence,it now appears that Coleridge's account of the composition of i 
“Kubla Khan" was a fib. It is true that,when he is writing a poem,it seems to a 
poet as if there were two people involved,his conscious self and a Muse whomhe h 
has to woo,but,as in ordinary wooing,his role is as important as Herss The Muse, | 
like Beatrice in Much Ado,is a spirited girl who has as little use for an abject | 
suitor as she has for a vulgar brute. She appreciates chivalry and good manners, : 
but she despises those who will not stand up to her and takes a cruel delight in: 
telling them nonsense and lies which the poor litile things obediently write down 
as "inspired" truth.//To keep his errors down to a minimum,the internal Censor to 
whom a poet submits his work in progress should be a Censorate. It should include 
a sensitive only child,a practical housewife,a logician,a monk,an irreverant buff 
-oon(1g) and even,perhaps,a brutal,foul-mouthed drill sergeant who considers all 
poetry rubbish. //M st people enjoy the sight of their handwriting as they enjoy 
the smell of their own farts% Much as I loathe the type-writer,I mst admit that 
it is a help in self-criticism. Typescript is so impersonal and hideous to look 
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at that,if I type out a poem,I immedia tely see defects which I missed when I loo 
—ked through it in ms. When it comes to a poem by somebody else,the severest test 
I know of is to write it out in longhand. The physical tedium of doing this ensur- 
es that the slightest defect will reveal itself(17).//In literature,as in life,aff 
-ectattion,passionately adoptel and loyally persevered in,is ent of the chief 
forms of self-discipline by which mankind has raised itself by bootstraps .//fhe 
work of a young writer-—Werther is the classic example——is sometimes atherapeut- 
ic act. Hefinds himself obsessed by certain ways of feeling and = of which 
his instinct tells him he must be rid before he can discover his authentic inter- 
ests and sympathies(18). Having gotten the poison out of his system,the writer 
turns to his true interests.//The integrity of a writer is more threatened by app- 
eals to his social conscience,his political or religious convictions,than by app- 
feats to his cupicity. It is morally less confusing to be goosed by a traveling 
salesman than by a bishop(19).//Except when used as historical labels,the terms 
classical and romantic are misleading terms for two poetic parties,the Aristocra -l 
ic and the Democratic,which have always existed. The Aristocratic Principle as re- 
gards subject matter: No subject matter shall be treated by poets which poetry 
cannot digest; it defends poetry against didacticism and journelism. The Democrati 
Principle as regards subject matter: No subject matter shall be excluded by poets 
which poetry is capable of digesting; it defends poetry against limited or stale 
conceptions of what is "poetic". The Aristocratic Principle as regards treatment: 
No irrelevant aspects of a given subjectshall be expressed in a poem which treats 
it; it defends poetry against barbaric vagueness. The Demorratic Principle as reg- 
ards treatments: No relevant aspect of a given subject shall remain unexpressed in 
a poem which treats it. It cefends poetry against decrdent triviality.//It takes 
little talent to see clearly what lies under one's nose,a good deal of it to know 
Ik which direction to point that organ.//Only a minor talent can be a perfect gent 
-leman;5 a major talent is always more than a bit of a cad. Hence the importance of 
minor writers-—as teachers of good menners(21). Now and again,an exquisite minor 
work can make a master feel thoroughly ashamed of hinself.//The poet is the father 
jet his poem; its mother is a languages one could list poems as race horses are 
|Tietea——ent of L by P.//A poet has to woo,not only his Muse but also Dame Philol- 
ogy,end,for the beginner,the latter is the more imnortant. The sign that a begin- 
ner has a genuine origire 1 talent is that he is more interested in playing with 
words than in saying anything original; his attitude is that of the old lady,quot- 
ed by E.M.Forster-—"How can I know what I think till I see what I say? he poet 
who writes “free” verse 18 tke Robinson Crusoe on his desert island? he rust do 
all his cooking,laundry end darning for himself. In a few exceptional cases, this 
manly independence produces something original anc impressive,but more often the 
result is scualor—-~cirty sheets on the unmade bed and empty bottles on the un- 
swept floor(22).//Puc to the Curse of Babel,poetry is the most provincial of the 
arts,but tocey,when civilization is becoming monotonously the same all the world 
over,one fecls incline’ to regerd this as a blessing rather than a curse: in poet- 
ry,at least,there cannot be an "International Style."//Kar] Kreus: "My language 
is the universel whore whom I have to make into a virgino" It is both the glory 
and the shame of poetry that its medium is not its private property,thet a poet 
cannot invent his words are that words are products,not of neture,but ofa humen 
society which uses them for a thousenc different purposes. In modern sodieties 


_where language is continually being debased and reduced to nonspeech,the poet is 


in constant danger of having his eer corrupted,a canger to which the painter and 


: the composer,whose media are their private property,are not exposed. On the other 


hand he.'is more protected than they from another modern peril,that of solipsist 
subjectiyity; however esoteric a poem may be,the fact that all its words have mean 


' «ings which can be looked up in a dictionary makes it testify to the existence of 
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of other people, Even the language of Finnegans Wake was not created hy Joyce ex 
nihilo; a purle private verbal world is not possible.//Frostts cefinition of poet 
-ry as the untranslatabté:element in language looks plausible at first sight kit, 
on closer examination,will not quite doXIn the first place,even in the most rare 
-fied poetry,there are sone elements which are translatable. Poetry is not,like 
music,pure sound. Any elements in a poem which are not based on verbal experience 
are,to some degree,translatable into another tongue,for exemple, inages,siniles 
andmetaphors which are drawn from sensory experience(2$). The unicue perspect— 
ive on the world which every genuine poet has survives translation. If one takes 
a poem by Goethe and a poeri by Holderlin and makes literal prose cribs of them, 
every reader will recognize that the two poems were written by two different peo- 
ple. In the second place,if speech can never become music,neither can it ever bec 
-ome algebra. Even in the most “prosy" lanpuage,in informative and technical pro~ 
se,there is a personal element because language is a personal crontton./ Valery 
bases his definitions of poetry and prose on the cifference between the gratuit- 
f ous and the useful,play and work,and uses as an anäbegy the difference between 
sure poing and walking. But this will not do either. A cormuter may walk to his subu 
the T an station every morning,but at the same time he may enjoy the walk for its 
{fown sakes the fact that his walk is necessary does not exclude the possibility 
f its also being a form of play. Vice versa,a dance does not cease to be pla 
if it is also believed to have a useful purpose like promoting a good harvest 7 
The English-speaking peoples have always felt that the difference between poetic 
speech and the conversational speech of everyday should be kept small,and,when— 
ever English poets heve felt the gap between poetic an! ordinary speech was grow= 
ing too wide,there has been a stylistic revolution to brins them closer again. 
Even in Shakespeare's grandest rhetorical passages,the ear is always aware of its 
relation to everyday speech(24). But French poetry,both in the way it is written 
and the way it is recited,has emphasized and gloried in the difference between 
itself and ordinary speech(25).//"The unacinowledged legislators of the world" 


describes the secret police,not the noets(27). > 


MAKING KNOWING & JUDGING: What is a Professor of Poetry? How can Poetry be profe- 
ssed? (31) You have chosen for your new Professor someone who has no more right to 
the learned gerb he is wearing than he would have to a clerical collar. You have 
chosen a barbarian who cannot write in Latin and does not know how to pronounce 
it, Even barbariahs have their sense of honour and I must take this public oppor- 
tunity to say that,for the alien sounds I shall utter at Encaenia,my "affable fam 
-iliar ghost" has been Mr J.G.Griffith of Jesus(32). A poet who wishes to improve 
himself should certainly keep good company,hut for his profit as well as for his 
comfort the company should not be too far above his station. Nothing is worse 
than a bad poem which was intended to be great(37). In the eyes of others a man 
is a poet if he has written one goo” poeme In his own he is only a poet at the 
moment when he is making his last revision to a new poem. The moment before,he 
was still only a potential poet; the momen: after,he is a man who has ceased to 
write poetry,perhaps forever(41). What goo? angel lured me into Blackwell's one 
afternoon anc,from such a wilderness of volumes,picked out for me the essays of 
W.P.Ker? No other critic whom I have subsequently read coulc have granted me the 
same vision of a kind of literary All Souls Night in which the dead,the living 
and the unborn writers of every age and in every tongue were seen as engaged upon 
a comıon,noble and civilising task. The lines by Yeats are rather silly:"Bald 

JT beads forgetful of their sins,/Old,learnec,resvectable bald heads/Edit and annot 
~ate the lines/That young men,tossing on their beds, /Riryne? out in their despair/ 
To flatter beauty'!s ignorent ear.//All shuf*le there,all cough in inkz/All wear 

|, the vn with their shoes;/All think what other people thinkz/All Imow the „an 
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their neighbour Imows.//Lord,what would they say/Dic their Catullus walk that «> 
way?"(42). Ignoring the obvious libel---that all dons are bald and respectable—— 
the sentiments are still nonsense. Edit indecd; Thank God they do. If it had not 
been for scholars working themselves blind and copying and collating memésccripts, 
how many poems would be umaraibable,including those of Catullus,and how many oth- 
ers full of lines that made no sense? Even a young poet knows or very soon will 
realize that,kut for scholars,he would be at the mercy of the literary taste of a 
past gencration,since,once a book has gone out of print and been forgotten,only 
the scholar with his unselfish courage to read the unreadable will retrieve the 
rare prize. How much Donne,even,would he heve read,had it not been for Prof. Grie 
-rson? The young poet makes little distinction between a book,a country walk and 
a kiss. All are equally experiences to store away in his memory(43). Like Matthew 
Arnoäd I have my Touchstones,but they are for testing critics,not poets(47). By 
the prig,I mean the critic for whom no actual poem fs good enough since the only 
that would be is the poem he would like to write him but cannot. Reading 
his criticm,one gets the impression that he would rather,a poem were bad than 
good(48). His twin,the critic's critic,shows no obvious resentment; but his criti 
-cel analysis of his idol's work is so much more compliacted ahd difficult than 
the work itself as to deprive someone who has not yet read it of all wish to sdo 
so. He,too,one suspects,has a secret grievance. Hecfinds it unfortunate and regre 
-ttable that before there can be criticism there has to be a poem to priticize(49 
Man is an anlogy-drawing(51) animal; thet is his great fortune. His danger is of 
treating analogies as identities,of saying,for instance,"Poetry should be as much 
like music as possible." I suspect that the people who are most likely to say 
this are the tone-deaf. The more one loves another art,the less likely it is that 
one will wish to trespass its do&ain. Having spent 20 years learning to be him 
self,he finds that he must now start learning not to be himself. At first he may 
think this means no more than keeping a sharper look out for obsessive rhythms, 
tics of expression,but presently he discovers that the comand not to imitate him 
self can mean something harder than that. He learns that,if on finishing a poem hi 
1 re that it is good,the cha nces are that the poem is a self-imitation 
52). 
THE POET & THE CITY: What is surprising is that such a high percentage of those 
without any marked talent for any profession should think of writing as the solut: 
ion.. In our age,if a young person is untalented,the odds are in favor of his ima 
-gining he wants to write. The fascination is not due to the nature of art itself 
but to the way ir which an artist works; he,änd in our age,almost nobody else,is 
his own master(73). If a stranger in the train asks me my occupation,I never ans- 
wer "writer" for fear that he may go one to ask me what I write,and! to answer "por 
-etry" would embarrass us both, ‘or we both know that nobody can earn a living sim 
-ply by writing poetry(74). When poets fall into the fallacy of l'art engagfeor 
art as propaganda,the cause is less their social conscience than their vanity; 
they are nostalgic for a past when poets had a public status. The opposite heresy 
is to endor the gratuitous with a magic utility of its own-—Rilke's notion of 
Geseng is Dosein(76}. fo ke confronte” vith too mst of the best in art too soon 
is like having e liaison vith a wise enc benutiful women twenty yeors older than 
hinself; all too often his fate is that of Chéri. In orcer to earn his living, 
ideally,the poet should have a job which @oes not in any way involve the manipula 
tion of words. As things stand,the everage poet has to choose between being a 
translator,e techer,a literary journalist or w writer of advertising copy and,of 
these,all but the first can be cirectly detrimental to gis poetry(77). The advent 
of the machine has destroyed the cirect relation between a man's intention anc hi: 
deed. If St George meets the dragon f ce to face anc plunges a spear into its 
heart,he may legitinetely say "I slew@the ragon,” but, i” hc Crops > bork fro an 
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- altitude of twenty thousand feet, though his intention-—-to slay it-—is the same 
his act consists in pressing « lever and it is the boik,not St George,that does 
the killing(80). When I find myself in the company of scientists,I feel like a 
shabby curate who has strayed by mistake into a drawing room full of dukes(81). 
A man has his distinctive jersonal scent which his wife,his children and his 
deg can recognize. A crowd has a generalßzed stink. The public is odorless. A 
mob is active; it smashes,kills and sacrifices itself. The public ispassive or, 
at most,curious. It neither murders nor sacrifices itself; it looks on,er looks 
away,while the mob beats up a Negro or the police round up Jews for the gas oven 
(82). All poets adore explesions, thunderstorms ,ternadoes,conflagrations,ruins, 
scenes of spectacular carnage. The poetic imagination is not at all a desikable 
quality in a statesman(84). Brecht: "Erst komat das Fressen,dann kommt die Mor- 
al," i.e.,grub first,then ethics(87). If a poet meets an illiterate peasant, they 
may not be able to say much to each other,but if they both meet a public ei icip 
-al,they share the same feeling of suspicion; neither will trust one further 
than he can threw a grand piane(88). 
mie Er Ban: Narcissus does net fall in leve with his reflection because it is 
beautiful,but because it is his. If it were his beauty that enthralled him,he 
would be set free in a few years by its fading. "After all," sighed Nercissüs th 
hunchback,"en me it looks good." "I prefer my pistol to my p...," said Narciss- 
us; "it cannet take aim without my permissien"——-and took a pot shet at Eche(94) 
Every autebiography is concerned with two characters,a Don Quixete,the Ege,and a 
Snche Panza,the Self. In one kind of autobiography the Self occupies the stage a 
and narrates,like a Greek Messenger ,what the Ege is doing off stage. In another 
kind it is the Ege whe is narrater and the Self is described who without being 
able te answer back. If the same persen were te writehis autebiegraphy twice, 
first in one mede and then in the other,the twe accounts weuld be so different 
that it would be hard to believe that they referred to the same person. An hon- 
est self-portrait is extremely rare because a man who has reached the degree ef 
self-consciousness presuppesed by the desire te paint his ewm pertrait has almes 
always alse developed an ego-comsciousness which paints himself painting himself 
and intreduces artificial lights and dramatic shadows(96). To peek is always an 
unfriendly act,a theft of knowledge. If I peer through the keyhole of a bishep's 
study and find him saying his prayers,the "idleness" of my curiosity is at once 
rebuked,but if I catch him making love te the parlour-maid I can persuade myself 
that my curiosity has really achieved something(98). The same rules apply to sel 
~examination as apply te confession te a priests: be brief,be blunt,be gene (99). 
BALAAM & HIS ASS: John falls in leve with Anne who returns his love,is always 
faithful and anxious to please. Proud and self-satisfied,he thinks of my Anne, 
presently ef my wife and finally of my weblébeing. Anne as a real other has ceas 
—ed te exist for him. He does not suffer in any way that he can put his finger 
en,nevertheless he begins to feel bered and lonely. George falls in love with 
Alice whe does net return his love,is unfaithful andtreats him badly. Te George 
she remains(114) Alice,cruel but real. He suffers but he is not lonely er beredk 
Goethe's Faust is full ef great poetry and wise sayings but it is not dramatical: 
ly exciting. The story of Faust is precisely the stery ef a man who refuses te 
be anyene and only wishes te become someone else(115). All value belongs to poss 

+ fans actual here new and is valueless("das verfluchte Hier"),or rather 


the value it has is the feeling of discentent it provokes(116) X "Veglio far il 
gentilueme/E non veglio più servir"(Lorenzo da Ponte,Den Giovanni ossia il disse 
-luto punite). The man whe refuses to be the servant ef any teles can enly be 
directly represented, like the Miller of Dee,lyrically:"I care for nobody,ne,net 
I/And nebedy cares for me"(118). The teles Don Giovanni chooses is to seduce te 
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to "know" every woman in the world. Leporello says of him: "Non si picca,se sia 
ricca/Se sia brutta,se sia bella,/Perche porti la gonnella." His pleasure in sed- 
ucing women is not sensual but arithmetical; his satisfaction lies in adding ene 
more name to his list which is kept for him by Leporello(119). Don Quixete and 
Sancho Panza are both inveterate queters: what the Remances are to the one,prov- 
erbs are te the other(137). 

THE GUILTY VICARAGE: If,as sometimes happens,I start reading a detective story an 
find after a few pages that I have read it before,! cannot go en(146). Such react 
-ions convinceme that,in my case at least,detective stories have nothing to do 
with works of art. The basic formula is this: a murder occurs; many are suspect- 
ed; all but one suspect,whe is the murderer,are eliminated; the murderer is arres 
-ted or dies. This definition excludes: 1, Studies of murderers whose guilt is 
known,e.g.,Malice Aforethought. 2. Thrillers,spy stories,stories of master crooks 
etc.,when the identification of the criminal is subordinate to the defeat of his 
criminal designs. The interest of the thriller is the ethical and eristic confl- 
ict between good and evil,between Us and Them. The interest in th study of a mur- 
derer is the ebservation,by the innocent many,of the sufferings of the guilty ene 
The interest in the detective story is the dialectic of innocence and guilt. As 
in the Aristetelian description of tragedy,there is Cencealment(the innecent seem 
guilty and the guilty seem innocent) and Manifestation(the real guilt is brought 
to consciousness). There is also peripeteia-—a double reversal from apparent 
guilt to innecence and from apparent innecent to guilt(147). Greek tragedy and th 
detective story have ene characteristic in common in which they both differ from 
medern tragedy,namely,the characters are not changed in or by their actions: in 
Greck tragedy because their actions are fated,in the detective story because the 
decisive event,the murder,has already occurred. Time and space therefore are simp 
-ly the when and where of revealing either what has to happen or what has actuall 
-y happened. In consequence,the detective story probably should,and usually does, 
obey the classical unities,whereas modern tragedy,in which the cha racters devel- 
op with time,can only de se by a technical teur(148) de force; and the thriller, 
like the picaresque nevel,even demands frequent changes of time and place. The 
detective stery requires a closed society se that the possibility of an outside 
murderer is excluded,and a closely related society so that all its members are 
potentially suspect(cf. the thriller,which requires an open society in which any 
stranger may be a friend or enemy in disguise)(149). Completely satisfactory dete 
-ctives are extremely rare. Indeed,I only know of three: Sherlock Holmes, Inspert- 
or French,and Father Brown(154). The lawyer-detective is never quite satisfactery 
because of his comnitment te his client,whom he cannot desert,even if he should 
really be the guilty party,wit'out ceasing to be a lawyer. Holmes is erudite but 
his knowledge is absolutely specialized(e.g.,his ignorance of the Copernican syst 
-em),he is in all matters outside his field as helpless as a child(.e.g.,his unti 
-diness),and he pays the price for his scientific detachment(his neglect of feel- 
ing) by being the victim ef melancholia. The class and culture of Inspector Frenc 
are those natural to a Scotland Yard inspector. The eld Oxonian Inspector is insu 
-fferable(155). He is exceptional only in his exceptional love of duty which mak- 
es him take exceptional pains(156). 

THE I WITHOUT A SELF: Kafka is a great,perhaps the greatest,master of the pure pa 
-rable(157). The meaning ef a parable is different for every reader. Inconsequenc 
there is nothing a critic can do to "explain" it to others. If he tries te inter- 
pret a parable,he will only reveal himself. Sometimes in real life one meets a 
character and thinks,"This man comes straight out of Shakespeare or Dickens," hut 
nobody ever met a Kafka character. On the other hand,eone can have experiences 
which one recegnizes as Kafkaesque,while one would never call an experience os 
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one's own Dickensian or Shakespearean(160). 
D.H.Lawrence: "When I read Shakespeare I am struck with wonder/that such trivial 
people should muse and thunder/in such lovely language.//.../Hew boring,how small 
Sa people are! /Yet the language so lovely! like the dyes from gas-tar" 
(177). 

THE JOKER IN THE PACK: Theknewledge sought by science is only one kind ef knowle- 
dge. Another kind is that implied by the Biblical phrase,"Then Adam knew Eve,his 
wife," and it is this kind I still mean when I say,"I know John Smith very well." 
I cannot know him in this sense witheut being kmewn in return. If I knew Jehn S 
Smith well,he must alse know me well. But,in the scientific sense of knowledge,I 
can only knew that which does net and cannot knew me(270). What to us is a tempt- 
atien is to the Evil One an experiment: he is trying to confirm a hypothesis ab- 
out human behaviour. One of eur greatest spiritual dangers is eur fancy that the 
Evil One takes a personal interest in our perdition. He doesn't care a button ab- 
out my soul,any mere than Den Giovanni cared a button about Bonna Elvira's bodye 
I am his "one-thousand-and-third-in-Spain." One can cenceive of Heaven having a 
Teléphone Directery,but it would have to be gigantic. But Hell could not have one 
for in Hell,as in prison and the army,its inhabitants are identified not by name 
but by number. They do not have numbers,they are numbers(274). 

DoH LAWRENCE: As an anàłyót and portrayer of the forces of hatred and aggressien 
which exist in all human beings and,fren tine to time,manifest themselves in near 
~ly all human relatienships,Lawrence is,probably,the greatest master who ever liv 
-ed. But that was absolutely all that he knew and understood about human beings. 
The truth is that he detested nearly all human beings if he had to be in close 
contact with them. Whenever,in his novels and short steries,he introduces a char- 
acter whom he expects the reader to admire,he er she is always an unmitigated hu- 


knew?...As a man from the working class,I feel that the middle class cut off some 
of my vital vibrations when I am with them....The working class is marrow in eut~ 
look,in prejudice,and narrow in intelligence. This again makes a prisen'(289). 
Robert Frest: "I go n@¥BAre on purpose: I happen by" (the fat whisky-drinking vulg 
-arian in "A Hundred Cellara")}(351). 
NOTES ON THE COMIC: A New York "herrer joke": A mother(to her blind daughter): 
New,dear,shut your eyes and count twenty. Then open them,and you'll find that you 
can see. Daughter(after counting twenty): But,Mumzy,I still can't see. Mother: 
April feel! (372). 
PON JUAN: Byron's here is net even particularly promiscuous. In the course ef two 
— years he makes love with five women,a poor shewing in cemparisén with the 1003 
` - Spanish ladies ef Leperello's Catékogue aria,er even with Byron's own "200 edd 
Venetian pieces". Furthermere,he seduces none of them. In 3 cases he is seduced— 
by Julia,Catherine,the Duchess ef Fitz-Fulk-——and in the other twe,circumstances 
outside his contrel bring him tegether with Haidee and Dudu,and no persuasion en 
his part is needed. Heeis alse genuinely in love with Haidee. Farfrom being a def 
iant rebel against the laws ef God and man,Den Juan's most conspicuous trait is 
his gift fer secial(392) confermity. Whemever chance takes him,te a pirate!z lair, 
a harsmmin Mohammedan Constantineple,a court in Greek Orthedex Russia,a country 
-- house in Protestant England,he immediately adapts himself and is accepted as an 
agreeable fellew(393). Layd Byren,of all people,put her finger on his great defec- 
as a serious poet: "He is the absolute menarch ef words,and uses them as Benapart: 
did lives,for conquest witheut regard to their intrinsic value"(395). If he was 
sometimes slipshed in his handling ef the language,he was a stickler fer fact al 
accuracy: "for my costume and cerrectmess...I will combat lustily"(405). u 
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Pie ‚The Truest Poetry(1960). 
All answers to the question What is Liéérature? can be reduced to three: that it 
is knowledge; that it is the expression of emotion; and that it is the arousing 
ef emotion in the reader(2). Our question is partly a descriptive and partly a 
normative question: for the concept of "literature" is partly descriptive(litera 
ure is not science,not prepaganda,net law) and partly normative(bokks which de 
net tell the truth,do not succeed in expressing emotien,or de not areuse the 
right respense,are not literature). The mingling of the two can fer example expl 
-ain why Plate and Berkeley can be treated as literature,witheut implying that a 
all philosephy or all law should be. A writer wists doing something else-——-provi: 
~ing,expounding,converting,arguing———may find that his imagination has taken 
fire,and that what he has written is also poetry. But though we may put Plate 
with Milten,we are not entitled te put Mill,say,with Davenant. A work ef philes- 
ophy er sceince must be judged as philosophy or as science only,unless its susc- 
ess as literature compels us to grant it that value too. There is of course the 
case in which the philesopher(or the anthropelogist) leaves his task,to indulge 
in the writing ef what is really bad literature; but in that case we can regard 
the offending pages as not really part of the work at all. As long as Mill is ar 
-guing(3) out his view of liberty,we are not entitled to find a greyness in his 
style,and speaks of him as he were a bad peet. When we transfer te the categ- 
ory of "literature" a book which was written as a specimen ef some other categor: 
we are using the normative criterion“- 
If literature is a kind of knewledge,then poems all make statements,and these st 
statements are,or ought te be,true. We can easily dispese of the objection that 
poems are full of falsehoods,for a particular fiction can lead us towards a gene! 
-ral truth. This first hurdle has tripped a number of thinkers,e.g.,Ruskin. The 
metaphers(4) worry him; the "feam" is not "cruel,neither dees it "crawl",he comm 
-ents. The knowledge conveyed is net knowledge about foam? let us provisionally 
call it knowledge of the workings ef the mind. Similarly with the falseheed ef 
fictien. If the subject of Emma is a set of events,then it is all untrue; but if 
the subject is also a set of conclusions about what happens if yeu treat your fa 
-ther,or your lover,or your friends,this way or that way—a series of insights 
inte conduct and its eutcemes———then it is all trues er if it isn't,the novel is 
a bad ene. The fictiem is a means ef showing us the true cenclusiens——indeed,is 
a means of arriving at them,for they are too complex te be stated in general 
terms. A fictitious episede is a compremise between a particular fact and a gene 
-ral conclusien(5). The cognitive view gees back to Aristetle(6). We today have 
ceased to censider the knowledge which histery gives us as a means to a more gen 
-eralized,peetic knowledge. Ne ene new believes that literature is generalized 
histerys the mame for that is histery; and the name for what Sidney(er Aristotle 
calls "history" is chronicle. Ne ene but a historian can generaiize from partic- 
ular histerical cases: the nevelist whe offered laws of historical(9) process wo 
would,if he were not simply ignored,get shorter shrift than a Toynbee., Abdnden— 
ing the Sidney view need not mean abandooning the cognitive theory. In the intro 
-ductien te his Collected Plays,Arthur Miller suggests a divisien of plays inte 
the poetic and the analytic ratienal(not as two kinds,but as the two ends ef a 
scale along which drama can move ), and declares his preference fer the latter: 
"The whole aim ef shaping a dramatic werk on strict lines which will elicit a 
distinct meaning reducible te a sentence is now suspect....1t is believed that 
anyiagtempt to ‘prove! something in a play is semehew unfair and inartistic"(10) 
Miller defends littérature engagee ‘not out of preference for plays that teach, 
but in deference to the nature ef the creative act." His way of protesting or pr: 
preaching is to tell the truth. He praises Ibsen for being interested in the 
past "that the present be comprehended with wheleness",fer insisting upon al ia 
causation"(11). 
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The motivation of Miller's characters is built en a discovery not available te 
Ibsen,for whom(to use Freud's formula for the view that he demolished) the menta] 
means the conscious. If so,Miller's superiorit> ever Ibsen is fragile, If Ibsen 
has dated because we know more psychelogy,why should psychological knowledge cea: 
(mse to advance? Net only individual plays(14),but literature itself may be super- 
| seded. If Shakespeare is praised(as he is by Maud Bedkin) for "the uncanny insigl 
| ef genius,illustrating in anticipation ef science",then we have only te wait for 
! science te catch up,and Shakespeare will be put out of business, No one will wani 
; poetic knowledge when we can have real knowledge. In his slovenly book The Liter 
j -ary Mind Max Eastman maintains that te claim any cognitive function for literat 
| -ure today is a sign of obscurantism,a frantic rearguard action by frightened 
_ poets before the advance of genuine knowledge: "The man of letters has as good a 
right to make large guesses about things totally unknewn as the man of science. 
He has still a severeign freedom in the vast kingdom ef our ignorance." But the 
kingdom is steadily dwindling,ehd the parts that are left.free to himere "net 
because he has conquered them,but because they are umcenquered"(15). The kingdom 
of our ignerance,theugh unconquered hy science,is not uncolonized by knowledge: 
| but it is a different kind of knowledge. It is intuitive,not discursive knowled- 
ge(20). Hence Shelley's belief that poetic language "remarks the before unappreh 
~ended relations of things." The large,untestable truths in a good peem are not, 
strictly,the province of any science,and psychelegy,in so far as it is rigorous 
and experimental,tends to avoid them. The only field which impinges at all on 
poetic knowledge is non-experimental psychelegy(21). Mr Micawber cries when he 
has cause for rejoicing,and is calmly hepeful when his prospects are low. Mrs 
Gamp has invented an imaginary frientl,Mrs Harris. Mr Dick is(24) unable to write 
half a dozen lines without mentioning King Charles! head. Wemmick lives two un- 
related lives. Dickens has heen praised for anticipating the findings of psycho- 
analysis(25). Modern art and literature are strem with the failures of those wh« 
have tried to be too explicitly Freudian: the manufactured symbols of pencils, 
towers,bewls and caves of de Chrice,the contrived Oedipus situations of O'Neill 
(27). To give intellectual assent to a proposition""air-raids cause terrer",fon 
‚example) is not the same as to kmow,imaginatively,what it implies(if you have 
lived through an air-raid). King Lear convinces us that family life will be bette 
for everyone if daughters are charitable and fathers reasonable: but this is 
something we knew already. What the play dees is to convert intellectual knowled- 
_ ge inte(28) imaginative knewledge—--an experiencing of the emotions aroused by tl 
\ situation that we perhpas already knew about intelloctually(29). It is no adverse 
criticism to say of a whek that it presents a moral platitude,or a truääm. Before 
reading the work we kmew,intellectually,what it has te say; after reading it,we 
know imaginatively. The same general insight,applied te various situations,van 
be rendered imaginatively in unlimited ways(31). 
The Romantic mevement brought in not only a new kind of poetry,but a new concept 
-ion of what poetry is. "It marks the disappearance ef the Renaissance convictier 
about the poem as a made thing,thrown free ef its maker....Now artificial is epp- 
osed to natural,where before it had belonged with it"(Donald Davie,Purity ef Dici 
-tion in English Verse). At no earlier time could The Prelude have been written,< 
or even conceived. The poem has taken its subject by going one stage further bacl 
in the creative processs it deals with what is normally over and done with before 
a poem is begun. The Pre¢lude has no subject except the grewth of an individual 
sensibility(34). There is surely nething like it until A la Recherche du Temps 
perdu. It is a poem about memory and poetic pewer,about "the grwoth of the peet's 
mind" and "how that growth grew te clarity in his mind"(35). The theme is se 
self-conscieus(36),and yet the peem can exist apart from its authers the correct 
way to read it is in total ignorance of Worsdworth's life(37). What is individual 
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about each ef us is our emotions. Our ideas are not personal to us in the same 
way. The poet has an emotion that is pressing to come out,that thrusts itself 
inte words: with his help,no doubt,but not altogether under his crontrol. The 
author often claims that his technique was in the service not of an intention to 
arouse a certain response in the reader,nor of a series of statements,but of his 
own emotion,which until expressed is inarticulate. A good example of this comes 
from Apropos of Lady Chatterley's Lover(38). Clifford Chatterley,parelysed from 
the waist dewn,is make the spekesman of all that Lawrence hated as "intellectual" 
3 he is the most extreme and strident case of symbolism "worked out" with transpa 
-rent obviousness. Yet Lawrence claimed that he could net explain why he had made 
Clifford paralysed. It had not been done for a purpose(that would be craftsman- 
ship): it had just come like that(39). Collimgwedd: "This imaginative activity, 
as the activity ef speech,stands in a twofold relation to emotion. In one way it 
expresses an emotion which the agent,by thus expressing it,discevers himself te 
have been feeling independently of expressing it....In another way,it expresses e 
an emotion which the agent only feels at all in so far he thus expresses it"(The 
Principles of Art,ch.12). “Toe describe a thing is to call it a thing of such and 
such a kind: te bring it under a cenception,to classify it. Expression,en the cor 
~trary,individualises. The anger which I feel here and now,with a certain person, 
for a certain cause,is not doubt an instance of anger....but it is a peculiar ang 
-ger,net quite like any anger that I ever felt before,and probably not quite like 
any anger I shall ever feel again....If being fully conscious of it means being 
conscious of all its peculiarities,fully expressing means expressing all its pec- 
uliarities"(Ib.,che6). A dozen poems,good and bad,might all express the emotion 
of “anger",but we must distinguish between the expression of subtly different 
emotions: in these subtleties lies the precision that makes the geed peem valuab- 
le. We have here the basis of the argument against paraphrase. Rewrite Pepe's 
lines on Sporus,from the Epistle to arbuthnet,"in your own words",and it is still 
anger,but no longer that anger. Rewrite Brewning's lines Bo Edward Fitzgerald 
(41) and the same will happen. The twe paraphrases will look mere like each other 
, than the two poems. One of the services of poetry is te criticize the labels we 
. give to emotions,by showing us,for example,that a particular instance of anger 
. may be mere like an instance ef what we would call some other emotion than it is 
‚like another instance of anger(42/, Expressing emotion is not the same as betray- 
‚ing emotion: "the characteristic mark of expression proper is,lucidity or intell- 
igibility"(Ib.,ch.6)(43). When King Lear throwing a tantrum says,"Art not asham- 
ed to look upon this beard?",he is pitying himself,and Shakespeare is expressing 
his feelings about self-pity: Lear is betraying,Shakespeare is expressing self- 
: pity. The betrayal of emotion(or "rant",as Collingwood calls it)(46) may assume : 
an "intellectual "iferii,e.g.,the Jewish parts in George Eliot's Daniel Deronda(cf 
| Leavis,The Great Traditien,Ch.2),and many instances in D.HeLawrence(47). In the 
case of literature there is no sensuous activity that corresponds to hearing in 
the case of music and seeing in the case of painting. It is a concern at this lac 
that leads to theories which claim that the poem is itself a physical object,and 
so stress its physical qualities("word-msic",etc.). Once we understand that in 1 
the case of the other arts the physical object is merely a stimulus to the imaglı 
~ary object which is the work of art itself(cf.Collingwood,ch.7),this attempt is 
seen to be quite unnecessary(49). Until an emotion is express8d,we do not exact- 
ly what it is likes so that a poem has,except in a very general sense which woule 
@ply to other poems too,nor fermlable aim outside itself, Nor is there any raw 
material,in the way a piece of wood is raw material to the carpenter. The suggest 
ion that a poet's raw material is words will not stand examination. For what werds 


He 


| À 11 those in the language? No,for most of these are never used,nor even consider 


| ed. Only the words in his poem? But by the time he has picked them out,they are 
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no longer raw material——-the poem is written. The words in the poem plus those h 
he considered and rejected? Apart from the fact that we could only imow these by 
having access to every draft of the peem,written and unwritten,this list is impe 
-ssible to draw up. The preference for spontaneity,though comion among the Roman 
-tics,is not new: it was Shakespeare who never blotted a line,and the remark was 
meant for praäse. We must therefore introduce a distinction between craft and 
technique,and say that the poet can still,on the Remantic theory,be a technician 
z it may need a lot of hard work to express an emotion. Technique refers to meth 
-od,and its opposite is inspiration; craft refers to aim,and its opposite is ex- 
pression(50). The doctrine of furor poeticus(e.g. Plato's Ion) makes out the 
writing of a poem to be outside the peet's control. But this is not an express- 
ion theory,since the Muse and the numen she bestows merely enable the poet to 
solve problems of craft that would be beyond his wit unaided. The Muse is like a 
an elctronic computer: her help diter what the peet is doing. The expression the 
-ory is unknown before the Romantics: the only possible case is Longinus. In his 
Lives of the Poets,Johnson treats first the life and then the works of each of 
his subjects. What strikes the post-Romantic reader is the complete lack of any 
link between the two. It doesnot occur to Johnson to ask,for instance,if there i 
is a connexien between Collins! own experiences abd his "peculiar habits of 
thought" which caused him to write about "fairies,genii,giants and mensters"(51) 
He assunes that poems are written by taking thought,that poetic composition con- 
sists in the best choice among the various methods to achieve a given end(52). 
Wordsworth's "overflow" metaphor stresses spontaneity. Se does Keats's metapher 
of the leaves to a tree. Did Keats mean by this that poetry is not a craft but a 
creative act(a tree does not plan its leaves),or that a poet sheuld write with 
spentaneity(inspiration) rather than industry {technique }? The ease with which th 
expression theory can slip,through a belief in spontaneity,to a way of despising 
hard work and careful writing,is the cause of its seductiveness---and of most of 
the bad poetry of the last 150 years: expression becomes discharge,or betrayal. 
Every good poem of the past was the expression of the poet's emotions,and The 0d 
-e to a Nightingale is net more personal than Lycidas——or Paradise Lost. But rk 
the phases of English peetry differ from one another less through the good poems 
than through the bad——and most of all perhaps through the almost good. The hist 
-orical importance of a new theory lies largely in the distortions it lends it- 
self to. By comparing ordinary Romantic. poems with their Augustan and llenaissan- 
ce predecessors,we can see most obviously what is new. The typical Romantic poem 
---the poem that undersraduates(58),housewives and clergymen want to write---is 
the personal lyric; and such poems will not look,now,like literary exercises, 
barren of feelings they will look unshaped and gushing(59). The result will be n 

. not dull but embarrassing. There must be a way of giving to "I die,I faint,I 

\ fail!"(Shelley) a form that will do away with the embarrassment; and,of course, 

: it is by imagery. To the Romantics,imagery is necessary as it had not been nece- 
ssary befores "A poem should be wordless/As the flight of birds...//For all the 
history of gried/An empty doorway and a maple leaf//For love/The leaning grasses 
and two lights above the sea—-//A poem should not mean/But be"(MacLeish: Ars 
Poetica). Here we have Romantic poetics». There can be little doubt what MacLeish 
means by "wordless": "words are such stuff as "piercing untold anguish"( Arnold: 
"The Youth of Man" ) and their oppesite is imagery (61). The aspects of Romanticis 
which have survived are those which anticipate Freud(63). 

{ Samuel Alexander distinguishes the material passion from the formal passion(Beau 

| =ty_and Other Forms of Value,ch.4). In so far as one insists that the critic 

should appreciate all good poems equally,one is reducing the importance of the 
material passion 69). Hume's essay Of Tragedy examines the paradox of tragic ple 
a re 
sù 
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pleasures "They are pleased in proportion as they are afflicted,and are never so 
happy as when they employ tears,aabs and cries to give vent to their sorroW.... 
It is thus the fiction of tragedy softens the passions,by an infusion of new fee. 
-ling,not merely by weakening or diminishing the sorrow." The material passion, 
as experienced in tragedy,is a special version of what such emotions are usually 
like(71). The material passion,in the reader's response,does not issue in the sa 
-me impulse te action as would such an emotion in ordinary life. Any change 
which would remeve the aesthetic pleasure might alse change the material passien 
(72). Dewey holds that experience is emotional,but that there are no separate 
things called emotions in it. Emotions when significant are qualities of a cemp- 
lex experience that moves and changes. Fer him,an emotien expressed in art is 
a sepcial version of the ordinary emotien,more complete and more adequately shap 
-ed rescued from the flux of every-day experience: he recognizes no other distin 
-guishing feature of the aesthetic. Richards too denies the existence of an aest 
-hetic emotion: "psycheledy has no place fer such an entity"(74). "The Intentien 
-al Fallacy" is an attack on the habit of moving behind the peem to what the aut) 
-or was trying to express in it. They rightly attribute this habit to the Romant 
-ic movement: "Yet there isidanger.a of confusing personal and peetic studies; a 
and there is the fault of writing the psersonal as if it were the poetic." The 
"exclusion of "personal studies" by Wimsatt and Beardsley from criticism has a d! 
double purposes it is concerned to prevent us from incerperating inte our readin 
of a poem anything which comes from eutside that poem; and alse from arguing fro 
the poem te the author behind it. A poem is written in the language,and the way 
te understand it is to understand the(81) words. If the words saypne thing,ne ex 
-ternal evidence must persuade us that they say something else. This is not te 
say,of course,that external evidence may net be valuable,even necessary,for clea 
-ing away obstacles to our reading ef a poem. If it was written a long time age, 
the reader will need the help ef the literary histerian before he can appreciate 
it. There is alse the case of the poem which is not well enough written,and may 
bewilder us simply because it is flawed: in this case,knowing what the author wa: 
wanted to achieve may well help us(82). "The meaning of a peem may certainly be 
a personal ene,in the sense that a peem expresses a personality or state of soul 
rather than a physical object like an apple. But even a short lyric poem is dram 
-atic,the response ef a speaker...to a situation....We ought te impute the 
thoughts and attitudes of the poem immediately to the dramatic speaker,and if te 
the author at all,only by an act of biographical inference. " Though we know the 
poems have authors,we must ignore this fact. If we pestulate anyone behind the p 
peem,we are not to call him the peet. What name,then,shall we give the "speaker" 
behind Lycidas? Let us call him "Milton". "Milten",say Wimsatt and Beardsley, 
is not the same as Milten. What gets into a peem,though it comes from the poet's 
personality,is a selection from that; and the best selection poetically may be 
very misleading biographically. "Milton" as the author of the poem is a conven— 
ience that can do no harm as long as we remember our inverted commas(83). But 
the Wimsatt$Beardsley case depends,at least in part,en accepting the single peem 
as an absolute unit. If the speaker behind Lycidas is "Milton",what are we to ca 
cell the speaker behind Comus? "Milton(a)"? Then that behind Paradise Lost is 
"Milton(b)",behind NALI grep "Milten(c)",and so on. Every poem has its own 
speaker. Now even the most rigid anti-intentienalist is likely to concede a 
great resembalnce between these various "Miltons". It will impessible to keep 
them apart in those cases where we cannot decide whether a unit is a whole poem 
or not. ff "Milton(c)" is behind L'Allegro,is he also behind Il Pensereso,or is 
that "Milton(d)"? It is difficult to resist the tendency to add up these "Milt- 
ons" into a generalized "Milton" lying behind all these poems.*And once we do th 
this,we clearly moving much closer to the historical John Milton. Melodramas 
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ph whodunnits,pornography and thrillers often arouse (84) stronger emotions, end — 
| € stronger emotions end arouse them more efficiently, than does art. It may b 


¥ difficult to switch off the radio when a thriller is on,and easier when it is "Kir 
E ‘Lear. Many critics are reluctant to admit this; and it is thus a part of highbrow 
l patter not to find thrillers thrilling. Excitement, sexual desire,pathos and laugh 
7 =ter are the usual products of entertainment; and they are aroused "for discharge 
within the amusement itself"(Collingwood): to this extent,amusement is always 
escapist. Now all these emotions bear:close relation to those aroused by literat- 
ures and to distinguish between the two is one of the main tasks of the critice 
The tear-jerker brings tears,but they are not the tears we shed for Hamlet(85). 
For Valery the literary response(l'état poétique) is not due to expression by the 
author; and however the tears we weep for Hamlet have acquired their beauty,it z 
not because Shakespeare shed them: "Producteur et consommateur sonb deux syste 
essentiellement separes. L'oeuvre est pour l'un le terme; pour l'autre \erigine 
de developpements qui peuvent etre aussi étrangers que l'on voudra,l'un a l'autre 
....L'action du premier et la reaction du second ne peuvent jamais se confondre" 
(Lecon Inaugurale du Cours de Poetique du au College de France)(86); "Un poëte---ne 
re pas choque de mon “propes——n'a | pour fonction de ressentir l'état poétique 
...Ife pour fonction de le creer chez les autres"(Poésie et Pensée abstraite)(87) 
Poe's celebrated account of how he compesed The Raven reads like a parody of Val- 
éry's theories(88). "Il n'y a pas de vrai sens d'un texte. Pas d'autorite de 1! 
auteur. Quoi qu'il ait voulu dire,il a écrit ce qu'il a ecrit. Une fois publiés 
un texte est comme un appareil dont chacun se peut servir a sa guise et selon ses 
moyens; il n'est pas sur que le constructeur en use mieux qu'un autre"(Aun Sujet 
du Cimetière Marin)(90). "Un ouvrage n'est jamais acchevé...mais abandonne." Mall 
armé: "Le vers qui de plusieurs vecables refait un mot total ,neuf ,etranger ala 
langue et comme incantatoire ,achève cet isolement de la parole"(Avant-dire to Rs 
Ghil,Le Traité du Verbe)(91). 
Is Hamlet better than The 014 Curiosity Shop because it is truer? Fer I A Rich- 
ards,nething matters except the quality of the emotion: literature is in no sense 
concerned to be true,or to offer knowledge. His theory is based on the distinct 
ion between the two functions ef language ,referential and emotive(124). Emébive 
language serves the purpose of promoting attitudes(125). The most illuminating 
criticism has often been written by poets. On Richards! theory,this should be so 
surprising as to be almost incredible. If the poet,skilled in emotive language ar 
and so often helpless when it comes to scientific,turns out to be skilled in crit 
-icism too,we must question the classification that puts criticism with science. 
(129). Statements in literature have the rough and ready verifiability of provert 
: everyone knows that "birds of a feather flock together" is in some general sens 
~e true. The same sort of verifiability applies to “The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst/Are full of passionate intensity"(Yeats,The Second Coming)(134). 
Richards! theory ef the two kinds of language finds an unésoked-for:sappért in 
Valery who speaks disdainfully ef making "des Lettres une sorte d'institution 
d'utilité publique". Valery believes that poetic language ta:different from prose 
: "Je citerai d'abord le grand d'Alembert: "Voici,ce me semble,la loi rigoureuse, 
mais juste,que notre siècle impose aux poetes: il ne reconnait plus pour bon en 
vers que ce nutil trouverait excellent en prose." Cette sentence est de celles 
dont l'inverse est exactement ce aue nous pensons qu'il faut penser.... ‘Les poet- 
es. ont essaye de construire une poesie qui jamais ne put se reduire a ee 
-on d'une pensee,ni donc se traduire,sans périr,en d'autres termes" (Questions de 
Pogsie). Poetry is not a kind of langaece that is always crépping up in speech, 
in in letters,in philosophizing,in story-telling,and is merely perfected and isolate 
by the poet. It is "un langag dans le langage"(148). Prose is like walking; it h 
has an objective,and each movement,once it has succeeded,is annihilated. Poetry i 
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is like dancing: its only objective is itself,a s steme d'actes. There is no ext- 
ernal aim,the only aim being to create a state,and the poem,orthedance,do not 
4. perish when they are over: "elle tend a se faire reproduire dans saforme." Else- 
7 where Valery links the annihilation of werds with being understood: "L'essence 
Mpi, la prose est de perir---c'est-a-dire d'etre ‘comprise '——-e 'est-a-dire,d'etre 
adissoute,detruite sans retour,entierement remplacee par l'image ou par l'impuls- 
bute, ion qu'elle signifie selon la convention du langage. Car la prose sous-entend x 
(LIE oujours l'univers de l'experience et des actes——univers dans lequel——ou grace 
\=—auquel——nos perceptions et nos actions ou emotions doivent finalement se corres- 
g pondre ou se répondre d'une seule maniere——uniformement. L'univers pratique se 
4 réduit a un ensemble de buts"(Au Sujet du Cimetiere Marin). In the poetic univer- 
———se,on the other hand,nothing is annihilated. "Rien de ce qui se passera dans cet 
Der@®£ tat ne sera résolu,acheve,aboli par un acte bien determine"(149). "Il y en avait 
Yh ss et la,d'assez gracieux,qui ne venaient qu'accuser les autres,et gater 1 tensemb 
"À ¢le,car l'ineaglite dans un ouvrage m'apparut alors,tout a coup,le pire des maux" 
if (Mémoires d'un Poème); Eliot: "Good lines among bad can bever give more than a 
regretful pleasure. In reading Epipsychidien;..when I come...across a lovely ima- 
ge...I am as much shocked at finding it in such indifferent company as pleased at 
finding it at all"(The Use of Poetry)(154). "Sleeps she a thousand,then peeps up 
one year?"(155). Valéry stresses on the alienation from the public. Over and over 
he declares that he will be content with fit audience though few, He writes of th 
the "bizarrerie de nlaimer dans l'art d'écrire que ce qui est insensible,ou indi- 
fférent,ou ennuyeux aux yeux de la plupart des personnes qui lisent"(157). "Ilint 
y a point,dans les rares ouvrages de Mallarsde,de ces neglirences qui apprivoisent 
tant de lecteurs et les flattent secrètement d'etre familiers avec le poéte; 
point de ces apparences d'humanité qui touchent si facilement toutes les personne 
pour lesquelles ce qui est humain se distingue mal de ce qui est commn. Mais en 
y voit au contraire se prononcer la tentative la plus audacieuse et la plus suiv- 
ie qui ait jamais ete faite pour surmonter ce que je nommerai l'intuition naive 
en littérature. C'etait rompre avec la plupart des mortels"(Stephane Mallarme). 
M. Teste deos not read newspaper dramas. Maklamma&yaccording to Valéry,"ne voyait 
a l'univers d'autre destinée concevable que d'être finalement exprime. On pourrai 
dire qu'il placait le Verbe,non point au comnencement mais a la fin derniere de 
toutes choses"(159). "Le poéte dispose des mots tout autrement que ne fait l'usa- 
ge et le besoin. Ce sont les memes mots sans doute,mais pointidè tout les memes 
valeurs. C'est bien le non-usage,le non-dire ‘qu'il pleut' qui est son affaire; 
et tout ce qui affirme,tout ce qui démontre qu'il ne parle pas en prose est bon 
chez lui"(Questions de Poesie); Cf. Addison,The Spectabor,No.285: "Many an eleg- 
ant phrasebecomes improper for a Poet or Orator,when it has been debased by comm- 
on usese...It is not therefore sufficient,that the Language of an Epic Poem be Per 
-spicuous,unless it be also Sublime. To this end,it ought to deviate from the com 
-mon forms and ordinary phrases of speech. The Judgment of a Poet very much dis- 
covers itself in shunning the com:on Reads of Expression"(]61). "Les idées qui 
figurent dans une oeuvre poetique n'y jouent pas le meme role,ne sont pas du tout 
des valeurs de meme espeee,que les idees' de la prose"(Au Sujet du Citietiere Mari 
-in)(166). "Les pensees énoncées ou sugserees par un texte de poeme ne sont pas _ 
du tout l'objet unique et capital du discours—-mais des moyens Qui concourent 
egalement avec les sons,les cadences,le nombre et les ornements ,& provoquer,a 
soutenir une certaine tension ou exaltation,a engendrer en nous un monde---ou un 
mode dfexistence~——tout harmonique"(ib.). " J'entends d'ici que l'on m'interroge 
si je mtaccorde avec Alain sur le sens qu'il trouve a mes vers....Mes vers ont le 
sense qu'on leur prete. Celui que je leur donne ne s'ajuste qu'a moi,et n'est opp 
-osable a personne. C'est une erreyr contraire a la nature de la poésie,et qui 
lui serait meme mortelle,que de pretendre qu'a tout poeme correspond un sens ver- 
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unique,et conforme ou identique « quelque pensée de l'auteur. Une consequence de 
cette erreur est l'invention de l'exercice scolaire absurde,qui cénsiste a faire 
mettre des vers en prose. Voila Qui est inculquer l'idee la plus fatale a la poé- 
sie,cer c'est enseigner qu'il est possible de diviser son essence en parties qui 
peuvent subsister separees. C'est croire que la poésie est un accident de le subs 
"tance prose. Mais la poesie Wtexiste que pour ceux aux yeux desquels cette oper- 
ation est impossible,et qui connaissent la poesie a cette impossibilite. Quant au 
autres,ils appellent comprendre la poésie,lui substituer un autre langage,dont 
la condition qu'ils lui imposent est de n'étre pas poetique"(Comientaire de Charm 
~es)(173). This is not to deny that some interpretations are better than others 
(174). In a chapter of The Well-Wrought Urn entitled "The Heresy ef Paraphrase", 
-Cleanth Brooks maintains that the arguuent of a poem is not its "real core of 
eaning"(180). The argument of a peem is part of the poem itself. Some peems may 
aify subtly a simple proposition: but many,and many of the greatest,express 
R werfully its esential lines(e.g.iLycidas,Reselution and Independence)(181). 
m: David Copperfield,ch.xi: "...and the landlord's wife,opening the little half-door 
"of the bar,and bending down,gave me my money back,and gave me a kiss that was hal 

AM admiring, and half-compassionate,but all womanly and good,I am sure." The false 

My" comes only at the end. With women like her,Dickens's sentimentality is const 

zZ, ,zantly sprawling,uncorseted,into everything he says. Giving David back his money 

1 e just,also the kiss. But the whole structure tumbles on the last phrase,'"but 
all womanly and good,I am sure"(183). There is an over-anxiety to feel the world 
as more cosy than you really believe it to be(185). Sentimentality is the work ef 
an author who is blinded by his om warm tears(192). 

-. Seme of the asides in Adam Bede are almost essays. The case becomes extreme with 
Proust. His observations on conduct are no longer a conclusion drawn in passing,i 
it seems to be for their sake that the story exists,as an illustration and no 
more(197). A lyric poet assumes a persema when the emotion he is expressing quick 
-ens but also threatens to swamp his poem: he then speaks in a role which is very 
like the dangerous part of his personality. Because this role or mask is part of 
him,the poem is alive,but because there is an act of putting it en,there is det- 
achment: nothing said is wholly out of control,we can always stand back and see 
it as dramatically appropriate(200). A novelist can also wear a persona by givin 
us some——even all-——of the novel through the eyes of a narrater(201). Conrad's 
most famous persona is Marlowe(202). | 
Touchstone to Audrey: "For the truset poetry is the most feigning"(A s You Like 
It,1II.iii) Albert Camis: "On voit parfois plus clair dans celui qui ment que dan 
celui qui dit vrai." The implications of the paradox depend on where you put the 

- “imaginary inverted commas: that is,on which half of it is being offered as a stan 
-dard to judge the other by. Is the "truest" poetry the most feigning? Or the tru 
-est poetry the "most feigning"?(204) Auden's funnÿepéem The Truest Poet: is the 
Most Feigning says that man fa "the only creature ever made who fakes" (207). 

In the end,there are two kypes of literary theory,and two types of literature. On 
-eis constantly tugzing literature in the direction of msic,because music seems 
the type of pure creation. The other is tugging literature towards ordinary human 
activity,and essentially towards speech,being mere concerned with the fullness of 
the material on which the poet works than with the perfection of his product(221) 
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4 U); 
PETER ÉRYER,MRS GRUNDY(1963). 


Though rising 170,Mrs Grundy remains a pretty energetic an’ persistent eld 
nersen,iho very much wants te regain her influence over neeple's lives. A 
young venan undergraduate was expellec fron her university efter bein: foune 
in bed with a man,but the man was eble to purge his effence with merely a 
fortnight's suspension. In the Lebanen,where venen dancers whe rotate their 
pelves have for decades been observed with interest by teurists and other 
students ef felk culture,the autherities “écreeë the prehibiten of e. new 
American dance,the twist. Fefere long the London Nance Institute fellewed 
.suit(15). In Los Angeles Mrs Grundy's American cousin was prompting members ef 
e local school board to consider bennin: all Tarzen books from the library,bece 
-use of a complaint that Tarzan and Jane were unmarried when they lived in 
their tree-house. The lady is firmly entrenched inside what I have always 
regarded as a strengholc ef enlightenment-—the British Musetim Library. Such’ 
looks as The Slang ef Venery,Vecebule Ametoria,: loch's Sexual Life ef Our T 
Time are relegated to the "Private Cese"(16). There is alse the "Hell" spoken 
ef as the "S.S." collectien,the initials presuwwæekly standing fer "Secret 
Shelf". This vexatious state of affairs has net changed in eseentials since 
Taveleck Ellis and Edworc Carpenter cemplained abeut it in 1913. The Nus- 
eum biblietephs are adamant in Cefenting the s~sten(17). Prudery is fear end 
hatrec ef pleasure primarily ef sexual pleasure, The private prude and the 
pruce=et-large are bhoth obsessed by an awareness of the vast amount of unres— 
ulated -leasure that is being enjoyec in the worl; tis they cell sin. A 
heelthy person is neither unculy sti:mlatec nor cisgusted by evicence of 
other peenle's sexuality(18). Prucery's first line of defence is the regulat- 
ion of speech. Certain werds become taboo,end ether werds come inte use, 
free from the emotiens that now suffuse the original terms. As often as net, 
the new words themselves are felt seoner or later te have beceme tainted and 
to nee? replacenents The Society for In‘ecencÿ fe Neked Animal s(it should 
have heen against) in 1963 has designee kikinis for stalliens,petticonts fer 
ceWs,inickers for fullvegs,etc.,se as te shielc the eyes of Americans from the 
sight of these animals! sex organs(19), 


Cicero advised his friends not te say Little pavements" by adding a dininut- 
ive te pavimenta,for the word so forned,pavinentulea,woulc sugvest mentula, 
Sposta =. Familiix.22). The Ronrns avoided saying cun nobis,because it 
seunded like cunnibus. Two theusant years later,the British Minsitry of 
Transpert discreetly bans the use of certain cenhinatiens of letters on 

the registratien plates of meter vehicles. The Aberdeen three-letter series : 
Look, starts at BRS; Tirminghan jumps from BOC te DOC; Leeds frem AUM te CUM; gem 

zumuten fron EUC te GUC,etc. Hew much harm weull be Cene to our Wives and 

Caughters,net te mentien our servants,if arproximatiens te cemetic words fer 
buttecks,penis,end cepulation hit them in the eye at every bent of the read? 
(27). even jumps from ROD te TOD,Wiltshire from cat A Ent, Firkenhead frem 
MEG te OBG,Birminghan fren A0G t##0G. Pirminghem alse emits POX,Leeds BUB 
and BUG,West Ham MAN,enc Aberdeenshire LAV. Grimsby however includes PRR(257). 
Fren Californian meter-cer license plates are banned: SEX, WED, BRA, ALE, BAP, 
BAN, BED CAN FA, PUD, FAT, GOP „TAG, NAG, NUDRAT, ABAN, SOT, eto (258); Neah Webster, 
the fameus lexicegrapher,bewdlerized the Bible; he replaced "teat" with 
"breast","in the belly" with "in embrye","stink" with "smell","where " with 
"lewd wemam" etc. In 1961 The Cennectien came on the screen in beth America 
and Britain with the werd "shit" epenly preneunced; and in 1960 the Guardian 
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end the Observer,in articles en the Lady Chatterley's Lever trial(28), 


printed the werd "fuck" witheut recourse te dash er asterisks (29). 
In an essay "Ihe Interier Hierarchy"(A Eook of Furlesques,pn.190=8},H.Le 
Mencken arrange @ the parts of the body in 8 classes,begimnimg with the 
highly respectable enes and ending with what in 1915 were regarced as un- 
mentioneble. Class dcensist@lef the heart,hrain,hoir,eyes,anc vermiforn 
apnendix,"five aristecrats,of dignity even in their Ciseases". Class II 
included the cellar-bene,the stemach(in America) and liver(in England), 
ears,cheeks,rrns,tonsils and chin. Class III censisted ef the elbews,ank- 
les,teeth(if natural),steulders,lungs,neck,etc. Im Class IV came the 
étemach(in England) and liver(in America), hips,chl ves,nose,feet(bare),etc. 
In Class V were grouped teeth(false),heels,tees,knees,legs(fenale),and 
scelp. In Closs VI one hed thishs,paunch,ga’l-blatder,caecum,etc. Hencken 
omitted te name tie censtituents ef Classes VII and VIII. In 1916 a weman 
lunetic took off her clothes in St Peul's Cathedral. The Faily Herald 

called her "nude" in a heecline,but elsewhere used "unclothed". The News 
Chrenicle hac "unclad". Not one single caily mewspaper "was able to face 

tre horror" of the cecent eld English werd "Mekec"(21). "Naked" was felt 

to he too stark lo: : before the 19th century,it seems. In Wycherley's 

The Feuntry-Wife,II.i,when Sir Jasper Ficget says,"Feith te tell you the 
naked truth",his wife repreves hing "Fye,Sir Jasper,de not use that werd 
neked." Buphanisns like "in huff","in hirtheoy gear","in the eltogether", 
"in è state ef nature",etc. A'ec Craix recalls in his Sex anc Revelutien 
(1934),p.122,that at a party he ottene in "is chilchoor,the small guests 
were amusing themselves by accimg y to their various namess Alfy,Jamesy,ectc. 
"The fact thet ene ef the little girls was called ‘Belle! brought dire 
punishment on? cisgrace on the unfertunate whe at'e the suf°ix to her 
name." "Felly-oche" became "stemach—ache",but eventually the mere mecest 
speakers found even "stenach" too strong for their stemachs(32)—-Trellope 
let his publisher chenge "fet stomech" te "“eep chest" in Farchester Tew- 
ers---enl! cescencec te "tun", "tury" and "Little Kary"(fron Terrie's play 

of thet name). In 1933 the Los Angeles Times printer "sow-boson" in place of 
"sow-kelly",end as late as 1962 the London Peenle printel "weist cimple" 

in rlace of "navel". The word "leg" engencerec still more cistress in the 
U.S.,Where,as is well known,the legs of pienofertes were solemnly cCressec, 
in frilly treusers to keep the ver» thought ef legs ef eny kind out of nee- 
ple's minds(Cap'. Frederick Merryat,A Tiary in America,II,246-7). A young 
Anericen wonen,injure in en accicvent,teld the surgeen one ef her "limbs" 
was hreken. He eske? her which liak it was. "I can't tell yeu,cecter,hut 
it's one of my limbs." Which is it,the limh you threa a neerle with?" "Ne, 
sir,it's the linb(33) I wear e gerter on." Collocuiel eupemisms far "legs" 
in Priteim were "uncersten ings, + nupcerpiners! Eupeni sm fupabbies" 
are "milky -way","baby's publ £é-heuse", MchakmaY, "fl ébes", "dumplings", 
"fere-buttecks(coined by Pepa l i herera ue Clelan in the famous 
Memoirs ef a Weman of Pleasure used "hillecks","semi-zlebes",on! "twén 
orbs." For "nipple"; "dugs","cherrylets","resebuds","ruby jewels",etc. 
Until the second helf ef the 17th century "arse" was Stendard English, 

The Chronicles of England( tinte by Caxt in 148e) tell how the women of 
England "lete hange fox tailes...ferse 1 and heyce hire ars." Futler told 
in Hucibres how his knisht and squire were "meunted unon their Tlerses, 
Put with their faces to the Arses"(1.i1ii.964). In Bwift's Battle of the 
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of the Beeks the spider sa ys te the bees: "Me you think I have nething else 
te de,in the devil's name,but te repeir after your arse[i.e.hehind ser ?n 
Except fer Captain Francis Grese(35) in the erticle en "arse"(verb) in his 
Classical Mictienary ef the Vulgar Tengue,Swift was apparently the last 
writer te give the werd in full—-until the year 1930,when Frederic Manning 
defied Mrs Grundy by giving it witheut mutilatiem in his war nevel Her 
Privates We,p.54(This is the "erdinary editéen with certain prunings and 
excisiens" ef the seme auther's The Middle Parts ef Fertune,1929,ef which 
a limited edition of 520 cepies was issued te subscribers by Peter Davies. 
"Fuck", "fucking",and "bugger" in the limited editien became "———", "muck- 
ing",ond "beggar" in the "erdinary" eme). The similarÎty er identtity in pre- 
nunciatien of "arse" and "ass"(as well as the cemmen practice ef spelling 
heth werds "ass" caused treuble in America fer the latter leng-suffering 
animal ,whese mame Was printed "A—" im am 1855 issue ef Putmam's Monthly, 
and which eventually became a "denkey","jackass" er "jack"; while "ass" 
in the sense ef*feel" was replaced by "benehead","beeb",etc. "Bum" has 
fared as badly as “arse",theugh "buttecks" and "fundament" have held their 
own. Jensen's definition: "the part en which we sit",led a commentator 
te ask hims "De you mean a chair Decter?"(36). Despite n wealth ef euphen- 
isms("sit-me-dewn", "the lever back","the fleshy part ef the thigh",etc.), 
a seldier shet threugh this part ef his anatemy at Lees,whe was asked by 
a visiter where he had been weunded,ceuld ont vreplys\I'm se serry,ma'am,I 
den't knew; I never learned Latin"(Rebert Graves,Lars Persena,n]9).J As a 
verb howver "hum" ji w acceptable in collecuial English,as "Can I bum a ci 
wehretts sfr su? nt Bofy « Other eupemisms ares "Catastrophe", "hlind cheeks" 
"twe fat cheeks and meter a nese", "seat ef vengeance (heneur , shame)","latt- òl 
er end","Sunday face", etc.e Clelanc ceinèd "flesh cushiens", "Turkish beauties 
anc "white cliffs". Marvell used "western end". Twe dysphemims fer the pes- 
teriers are "cracker"(frem the expulsien Sf wind frem the anus) and "abe 


erry-meker"(37). Fer the anus: "shit-hele","brewn (hele) ", "back passage", 
trether® reunt meuth", "Winc-mill","yreng deer"-—-all dysphemistic. The 

commenest cemetic words fer the male sex ergans "prick" and "cock". The 

werd "cock" seems te have a specially streng uura in America. A certain | 

Englishman prefessed te have(38) heard n "reester and ex stery" in the U.S. | 
An American preacher even read Christ's werds te Peters "Tefere a certair 
erl shall crew,theu shalt ceny ne thrice"(262)J. Rechester: "recter ef 

the females", Henry N. Cary(?),The Slang ef Venery and its Analepues(3 

vols,Chicage,1916) lists abeut 600 synenyms,beth euphemistic ond dysph- 

emi avie(39) + "Worm"(a nursery term),"Little finger"(e female euphemism), 

D hanging Jehnny"(impetent), "treuser—sna'e'(40),,"tickle—tail", "gap—step— 

per", "rump—splitter", "arse—wed ge", "leather—stretcher", "Cigstencer", "cil at— 

er", "wrigsling-pele"(41),"fishing-red","jey-stick", "Jack-in-the-bex"(akse 

rhyning slang fer nper") ‚nena-cyed nant (a). Shakespeare gave us "bauble"; 

Sir Thomas Urcvhart,"Ten Cypriane","Ten Orsino",'Mester Jehn-Geodfellew", 

"Master Jehn Thursday"; Rechester,"ängle"; "leland,"aninated ivery", 

"blin? faveurite","dear merse]","hencle", "man-machine", "master-member", 

"mutinous regue”, *nipol dievo, ipickleck pnm ensure pivot","plenipetentiary 

instrunent",'"sceptre member","sensitive plant", "shaft" ane "stenda rd ef 

Cistinction"s Sterne,"sausage"; Turns,"dearest member"; Ann Radcliffe, "pe— 

ge"(fre:: Greek, "feuntain"); Whitman, "man-reot", "thumb ef leve"(43). 

"Cunt " was ence theught te cerive frem the Latin cunnus; but philologists 
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find it hard to explain how the "t" set inte Ole ant Micvle English "cunte", 
Olc Frisian "kunte",etc. The 0l Enzlish werd was certainly cegnate with 
the 014 English "cwithe"(the wenb),whese root is "cu" er "cwe" gignifying 
"quintessential femineity"(Partridge). R.F.Nattrays "The mother knew her te 
precuce life. This wes the greatest wistom...The root cun hes twe lines ef 
descent,the ene eriphasizing the nether an" the other knewledges Cynthia and 
«eecunt,en the ene hend,ant cunning,on the other"("0n Lips ef Living Nen",9 
Quarterly Review,Jan,191)@(45). Alene ren: the "four-letter" werds,this 
one has the «istinctien ef appearing as pert of © ence widespread Pnslish 
street-name. Magpie Lane(nev Greve Lene) ir Oxford ves Gropecuntelane in 
about 1330; repe Lene in York wes Grapecuntlane in 1376; there was a Grepe= | 
. centélane in the City of Lenden in 1279; etc. This Wes in fact "a cormen mecie 
| evel name for a Cerk anc disreputable passage". Cheucer spelt the werd "que— 
ynte" or "queinte"; in The Miller's Tale Nicheles weeed Alison "And prively 
he caughte hire }y the cueynte!!{1.3276; ether spellings were "quaint" and 
"quaynte"), Shakespeare,in Twelfth Night,II.v,made Malvelie says "This is 
ney lacy's hand! these be her very C's,her U's,enc her T's; rnc thus makes 
she her great Pist (tance preneunce "en"); Hamlet,III.ii.125: "Te you think 
I meant country metters?/.../Thet's e fair theught to lie Fetween maid's 
legs". Fletcher,The_Spenish Curete,IV,vs They vrite sunt vith a C,which 
is eheminable." Rochester is one of the few later vriters vhe prints the werd 
in full. In the thire ed. of his Ttictienary(1796),uncer "Thingstable"(const— 
able),Grose notecs "a luticrous affectatien ef Celicacy in avoicing the 
vrenunciatien of the first syllable e° the title of that efficer"(A46). Illic- 
it litereture enart, io of the few knewn 19th-century written uses of the 
were: le Keats wrote to his brothers in 1818: "There was en encuiry cheut 
the Cerivation of the Wort! C—t...Wı Souibs sei? a very voo thing—-TLent- 


lemen, say = 3 a A 
; y he I have always unrerstoo’ it to he a Root rnc not a Terivetive"; 


>» Kur &dynn iortnnt collection ef folk-lore; "A yeung lacy vas out 
ricing,accempenie‘ by her groem. She fell ef° her horse en’ in so Coing disp- 
layer sone of her cherms; hut jumpe un very cuickly anc sai te the grooms 
'Tid yeu see my exility,Johm?® ‘Yes,miss,' seit he,'kut ve calls it cunt in the 
kitchen.!" Even before the 1969 ec. of Lacy Chatterley's Lever,in the iel- 
ect poem "Whether or Not" in Lewrence's Cellectec Poems(1992),e man ebservess 
What bit e' cunt I hac wi! tor/ts all I get out of it. /An! !s net geod 
enough, it isn't/For © permenent fit.#(47). It is the title of a peen wicely 
circuleter orally inside end éutsite the medical prefessions "The nortiens 
of a woman thet enseal to man's copravity/are censtructec with censirerable 
cere,/And what at first appears te Le a simple little cavity/Is in fect a 
nest elaborate af "air. //Physiciens of Cistinctien have examinec these phe- 
nenena/In numerous experimental Canes; /They have tebulated carefully the 
feminine ahemine,/Anc given then seme fascinating names.//There's the 
vulva,the vagina,and the jelly perineum,/An! the hymen,in the case ef man: 
trices,/And lots ef other little things you'd like,if you ceuld sec ed 
The cliteris,ond ether things besices.//Se isn't it a pity,when we commen 
neeple chatter/0f these mysteries te which I have referred,/T,at we use fer 
such a delicate and cemplicabed matter/Such a very shert anc ercinary word! 
An "ele scheolheys' rhyme" in The Slang of Venerys "Ame,amas,/I loved a lass, 
JAn? she vas tall end slencer; /Auas,omat,/I laid her flat,JAw tickled her fe- 
minine gencer"(49).[Terııs coined b= Cleland incluces "burnins syet","centre 
of cesire","centre of the senses","centre spet", "channel", "cloven spot", 

DI rinnt Coor", "gate", "greasy lrnéscape",'"mein spet", "nether lips", "rift", 


4 
L 
foi "strieture"(207)). Chaucer has "belle chese" enc "nether eye"; Penne, "hest— 
f verst part"; Urquhart,"anhrecisiacal tennis court" "carnal trap","contrenunc- 
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"cunny hurrew","hypogestric cranny","intercrurel trench",'"water gap"; etc. 

Te Clelanc gees the credit for heving coinéd elmost as many synonyms as 

ell these ether vriters put togethers "Eleft ST flesh","cloven inlet", 

"delicate gluttgn","Celicious Ceep", "flesh weund","furnece meuth",etc. 

Ge As Stevens called it "the eye that weeps nest when Fest nleased", "lock ef 

all lecks". Popular terms: Nereck", thole(cueen) of heles", "ons Marvel's 

[ ring", "mouth thankless", "nether mouth","lips betveen the thighs", "pert 
hele", "purse"(59)(the breecsice songs "I.ew'? ny Hostess thirty Pound Ant 
how ¿tye think I poy'e her,/I mett her in ry Turnep Ground , /And gently 
corn I lay!d her,//She Op't a Purse os black as Coal,/Te hole my Fein 
when counter ,/I setisfiec in the hole/anc jest by Tayl she found it"), 
"love lene","herse-shoe",'mest in th bush", "gash" "the Lew Countries", 
"the Netherlands","front coor","@a bit of) meat(mutten,hacen,nerk,tripe, 
jen,fish,trout)", "erange","tit-bit", "yun-yun","the thatchec heuse under the 
hill", "case, "pitcher", "the miraculous pitcher that helés water mouth 
covnverds","(front) garcen"(51),"orchare","flover",'"Flover pot","rese"(hy— 
men), "plur=tree" "nelar", "split fig(apricet}","cehhage" etc. In 1741 
"Phils;ynes “litorices" wrote The Neturel Nistery ef the Frutex Vivaria 
or Flowering Shrub; anc a tre-volunme CisCuisition on verien-ns-sex e>neared 


in 1765 uncer the title of The Fruit-shep. "Pussy" may hove cevelepec 
Tron “ourse". "Fonmny(ertful,foir)", Tiss “orner"(52),"selt meat"("salt" 
Intten","eut=-end—eeme-ngei 
oris: "kutton","(little) hoyyin the(a} boat” "fleshly excrescence", "peeping 
sentinel","penis muléebris" {corel headed tip", "clitty"(°71)]. For the 
opieenhead er hynens "cherry"(Americanim for "rosge")jherrier","ring of 
flesh","teil fence",etc. Fer the pubic hairs "kush","Tushy ‘ ark", "furbelow", 
M'ossy meunts"(Cleland)(54),"cunt curtain", "twat rug","front—eot mat",etc. 
(55). 
At the clese ef the 13th century the garnents thet ley next te legs,telly, 
huttocks end breast kegen to share the taboo that wes mere rn! mere coming 
to surround these parts o? the bedy. For the breeches or treuserss "unsyeak- 
ahles",etc.[C.S.Calverley,in Carmen Saeculare,vrete satirically of "crurum 
nen enarrebile tegnen(that leg-covering which cannot te told )}(271)] (56). 
If we had only Mrs nn. Teeton as nr guide te the mid-19th-century 
gentleman's “ress we should heve tn conclude that he Cid net wea r 
rousers. One Averican writer used the term "lish—shroucers"(57),. In the 
second half ef the 19th century ne lacy coule refer to a "chest of dravers" 
without gs me after all,the Sarment in Cuestion nay be drawn off as 
well es enf ence men's "(uncer)pants" an! wenen's "nickers". Turing the 
second Worl’ va r nembers ef the We en's Auxliary Air Force referrec to 
the Service drawers they were issued with as "passien-killers", :lack-outs" 
(the winter-veight variety), "iwilights"(the sua er-weisht)(59).E-Willet & 
Phillis Tunninghen,The ‘listor f UrCerclothes,pn:.16-73 "...on the ce:ic 
stase veiled allusions te the cyWers were greatly appreciatec ‘by mesculine 
enviences. When in the '99's an actress with a hycycle sens a Citty about 
"Just e little kit ef string! etc.,the verse was hailec as o "erinsly vitty 
allusion te e closely guarded secret"(2729, 
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Most of the memesexual substances secreted by the becies ef animals,the acts 
by which seme of them are xcreted,and the places set apart by human heings 
for excretien,are referre to }y euphemisms a shade mere furtive then these 
employed ten these empleyed fer sexuel activity. The 13th-century plain 
werd “fart" is rarely heerdlin circles rhere it is regarded as smart te use 
the ether four-letter werdd. Reacers of The *lbatress Took ef Living Verse 
(1933) are telc thet the well-knern line "Tulluc sterteth,rucke verteth" in 
the Cuckoe-Seng(c. 1250) meanss "The bull rouses,the buck brewses"(Cf. , 
Truce Dickins & R.M.Wilson,ed.,Farly lic le, English Texts,p.118). Tut,despite 
Meredith's presumably innecekt use ef it in The Ordeal ef Richard Feverel 
“first in a pardey ef The Cuckee—Seng,then in the sentence: "Hippias... 
flew ebeut in the very skies,verting like any blithe creature ef the season" 
—~-"verteth" does net net "brevses", but "breaks Wind" er "makes a (rude) 
noise", "poops", "blews(lets) ofrn(60jt, Cf.E.R. Bricsen's article en this line 
in MLN, Feb.1938;he cuetes several examples of "editerial prudishness" er 
"schelarly ingenuity oververkecd to save the children ef England frem in- 
cecency"s EK.Chambers anc F.Sidgwick,Early Enplish Lyrics,p.4 gives the 
explanations "harlours in the green"(273)q. *Perspire" fer "sweat" cates 

fro the enc of the 18th century(61) [ Except that she said "oxen" for "hors- 
es",the chestnut "lerses sweatynen perspire and young lacies glow" has heen 
attirluter te ə woman tercher in a girls! finishing sche 1. When,in 1895, 
the wearing of "veel next the skin" vas hel: necessary "te abserb persvir— 
etion",a writer cemplaineés "Tut surely a gentleveman rarely Cees anything 
to cence such en unpleasant thing! "(citet ,Cumishom, list. of Uncerclethe 
b.144)(°73)]. "Necessary-plece","Sir Jenn" *¥s(y aunt) Jones", "throne— 
room", "leo", "the place vhere you coukh"(83), ""rec"(Auericenism)'(64), 


Samuel Orchert l'ecton's Teeten% Manners of Polite Societr(1376) varns thet 
"all meats serve? in mass shoul! be carve. -in thin slices...cerefully avoid- 
inz...offencing the relicocy of lecies...by too—nsanguiner peices"(66). 

John Fnsefield usec "bloocy" i~ Everlasting Mercyin 191l,anc in t'æf6llor— 
‘ing year the tahoo ves broken on the London stage in Shaw's Pysrielion, the 
interest in ihe first Emstish perfermrance of which centre? in the heroine's 
utterance of this bannec wort. It was not till 1925 thst the vor was heard 
rein on the stase,in Noel Covrc's Red Peppers. Tie virtualyend of the tahoo 
wes sisnollec bk ines printing a little poem containing the line,"I really 
lonthe the bhoocy Hun"( (lay 6,1941,p.5). Ane yet,as late as tay 1962, fshocked" 
Post Of fice of “icials refuser peraission to the Crine Club to atvertise on 
its envelopes e tock celie” Floocy Instructions(67). It only remains to re- 
ce 1 the ancient story of the vorking-nan who,unalle to understan! the elect- 
tion slogen,"One ran,one vote" vos tol br hic erien? that il meant "One 
Floory man,one hloary votenn” renlieds "Then why don't it sa y s02"(68 = 


When the Vassar Penale College was foun'ec in 139¢1,I'‘rs Serah Josephe Mele 
spent 6 yrs in securing: the removal o° the effencing ec jective from the coll- 
ge sign. Tris was done Ty taking evry the single long stone on which it had 
heen carve’ enc inserting onether vith e plein surface,s+ that the tro renain- 
ing vores vere seneratec by a space nany feet long. To rurel Americans, "bull" 
is virtually unnentionable. ‘then Longfellow's "Yreck of the "esperus" was 
recitec ,jone verse ha? to he edited for mocesty's seke,so that it reed(69): 
"Tut the cruel rocks they gare” her sice, Mike the horns of o zentlenan-cew", 
CF. "he-cor",'male cow", "seet ox", "cow man",etc. Sene English people still 
refer to a bitch as a "lacy dog." A cathe:hrase in the late 18th century: "I 
ye he a vhore,hut can't he e Fitch." Coleričge's Thr itabel conteins the 
ines: 
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Sir Leeline,the Faren rich,/Hath a teothless mastiff bitch"(70). Lamb adv- 
ised the peet to alter the lines tes "Sir Teoline,the Taren reund,/Had a 
toethless mastiff heund," but Cleridge enly changed "bitch" te ",which". 

he first knewn use è” the werd "fuck" was in the Scottish neem "Ame Brash 

ef Wewing"("A Beut of Weoing")(1503) by wes a Punbar (71); ", e clEprit 
fast,he at yond Kflkiit, /As with the slaikis’he were euir MEM rit be his 
feirr e wald have fukkit;/Ye brek my hart,my beny ane!" Sir Tavid Lindsey: 
"The Answer Guhilk Schir Dagidindes aid te the Kings Flyting"(1535)s 
"Reyeteuslie lyke ane rute ri À fukkand lyke ane furieus Fernicat- 
eur." Alexancer Scotts "Ane Fallat maid te the Derjseun and Sc of hg 
Yemen's "eave gar tygme ge in c ng aber g,and /plu ng; /Thi 
feure the suth to sane/Enfersis thame te fucking"(72). In an anenymeus 

neem "In Semer quhen Fleuris will smell",a yeung weman weuld t ar still": 
“Allece said er ewin sweit thing,/Yeur courtly fukking Bier Ye nf',/ 
Yeu wirk se weill;/I sall y@w cuver quhen that ye cl¥ng ; 
In Te ?: Wives of tind oak Sir ugn Evans asks PR PTS ENTER ATP 
"focative" crse(73). The first English cictienary te give the were an entry 
in its correct elphabeticel orter wes Stephen Skinner's Etymolegicen Linguae 
Angl icafgre(1671) (74). Following the Lacy Chatterley's Lever triel,even lacy 
novelists have started using the words McCullers,Cleck witheut Hands(1961), 
7.189; Lessing,The Gelcen Noteheok,n.11l1; Hurcock,An Unofficia se(1962}, 
n.63(75)L In the thir ed. of Webster International oll the chief four—enc 
five-letter ren ere there vith the exception of perhaps the most impertant 


one—-"fuck"(279) me T a am © sis, ee "bellicose","chonber-maig","cir 
ee ie. ich exon ate", "masticate", "nengination", "privet", "rapier", 
"rumpus", "setts", "vile",ond "vevels"(85).[Julian Franklyn,Tict.of Rhyming Slan 
rives "goose anc cuck","eugh in the truck","Priar Tuck","lame duck", "Ef", 
"fuckle", PunchÉcelles "thet sick Fléet Street story ef the girl whe was Fe- 


le à inte pieces,en® place in e trunk Fut ‘vas not interferec 


with'n(289). "To(lheve) a saueeze-end-e-scuirt","zive juice for jelly." "in- 
ene—out"," Pckle-me-tickle-ne" ‚"th- cushion dance","the mettress jig", 

"once with your arse to the ceiling","have(de) e Fit of hun-dencing"(282). 
Eunhenisus for coitus usec of end by Womens "do what Eve .dic vith Alam", 

"do vhat nether cic before me", "draw e men's firevorks","lose the match and 
pocket the stekes","take in nn! de for", "toke"(beth transitive ond intrensit- 
ive),"teke the starch out of"(283). "Sikpy=nine'"("soixante-neuf"); simul taneou. 
cunnilingism and penilingism. "Plat-fick"(noun eng verb); rub the genitals 
tosether(of wonen)(285). UsS."Coisy cheim"("zang shag“): sveral persens 
perticipating,For semens "thrice-lecocted blood"(Harlove), Teiher-stuff" 

ane "white llew"(Whitmen)(285). Archibale Lyali Future ef Taboo in these 
Island s,p.59s "The Enslishrend the French each attribute te the other a 

simple anc witesnreat malthusian Cevice." "A French tickler" is a condem with 

e shors : retuberence at the tip,cesignec to f'ore additional stimulation to t 
the vagine curing coitien(286). 


A poor Nerfelk woman Wes veshing her linen one Saturday afternoon,rfter 
3 o!clock—-the hour the sabbath was Ceemed te hegin-—-then a divine messeng- 
: r annearel to her ane warned her te resist.. She refuser ,snyin” she woulc 
(isd Peyctorving if she "id net de her usuel werk. There then appeared a ceal— 
black beast,thet fastened itself to her left breast ant sucked her blood 
till she cied(89). At a village in Lincolnshire ‘ough put in a het even 


after that hour stay unbaked till the l'oncay;elsewhere a man vho had beked 
p ) e cake en a Saturday evening feunt'thrt it bled when he hit into next Cay 
0). 
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Canterbury hes the distinction of leing the first place in Englene where 
setbath-! reaking ves nece o penel effence. This vas in 1554-5,uncer the 
Catholic Quecn Mary. Elizabeth I was by no means è sakkatarian. Her per- 
missiveness ves contrary te the attituce of beth the Stete Church enc the 
puritan preachers. The former regercec Sunday werk as en the whele pref- 
erable te: Sunday pleasure; the latter lumped every form ef Sunday ectiv- 
ity neither specifically religieus nor essential to main tein life uncer 
the generel hesting ef "sabbath-breaking". On Sundays people "rest in want- 
ennes‘s,in alutteny ond drunkennes-,‚in filthy fleshliness". In short,the 
devil Vas better served en Sunday then on ell the gther ceys ef the week 
(91). Young peeple in particular nace most of the,cay of the week they 
cid not have te devote te teil(92). When the 17th century opened the first 
cay ef the week Was a pepular helicay ence church was ever. Ey the time 
Queen Anne ceme te te threne,the holicay had beceme e hely day,end ac- 
quired the main feetures of the "English S¥#day", Net thet the pertisans 
ef a gloomy Sunday von vithout + kattle(95). Many preachers preferred 
to make their congregetions' Flesh creep with evfvl exeples ef what hap- 
penec te sabhath-brenkers(°f). Jemes I's famous Teck of S erts(1818) per- 
mittet "lawfull Recreation" ¢fter the enc of Civine service(97). Whatever 
the king might sey,the provinciel guerciens ef public morality knew 
better. The sermon Sunday ne Sabbath preached by Charles I's chaplain, 
Pr Jehn Pecklington lec te the ceprivetien ef his benefices. He had to 
make e recantetion; he began it by seyings 'fIf Canto be te Sing,Recanto 
is to Sing again",anc continuge with o defence of his sermon. The fine 
for Sunday travel without geuse ves 19 shillings(98). Fy a law passed in 
1657, constebler,churchverceng ont ever-eers ef the poor vere giver the 
right te "Temenc Entrence inte epy Tvelling-House" to see if anyone insice 
were profaning the Lord's TLay($9). An immense Puriton prečuction ccllec 
The Practical Set! etarien(1668) liste“ example afater example; a "great 
nen",whe hunts in sermon time hes e child by his wife "with a head like 
e top,end it cryec like a heund"(101). Tewards the enc of the 17th century 
the "Societies fer the Refermetiens of Manners" were formel by referners 
and infermers(108). They bagved a ve kly average of ahout a cezen sahhath- 
hreakers(104). In 1760,a Society fer the Reformatien of Menners issued a 
cenial of what hed evicently been a persistent rumeur that it hac tried to 
cenvict people fer fig. ne their Sunday cinners( Am’ anonyneus satiric 
neem calle’ The Heath- Trivers: ".../Eegen te purge this rinful Natien,/Py 
In-which they cell Re-formetien"(105). In the first helf oe” the 18th 
century there vas very litile Suncay treveliing; even the highwey tien 
reted,not vishing te veste their time. Tr Jehnsen,en his Centhhec,is seir 
to have asker Sir Jorhue Reynelrs Ge yrorise Fü: ret te cer? er tlhe rek- 
Vath. The nuvker of barlers fine" fer working er vee first Cry ef the teek 
was "enermous"(107). Wilberforce ,ferouc for fre ing Lo Mere slaves,ves 
responsivble for the ouwwrtior the Freckrrrtier Society(109). "the bitter 
ohservance of the acll eth." An V.F once ecic thet he "hinge bic iclee 
cat on Vendey,/Feceuse she killec e meuse on Sunday"—--the lines being adapt 
-ed from Richer Brathwait's Barnabae Itinerarium(1638)(110). One of Queen 
Victoria's first actiens as monarch was te issue yet anether "Preclametien 
fer the Encouragement ef Piety and Virtue" etc.(111). There were seme 
things they were pewerless te prevents Sunday travel,et the height ef the 
Railwey Age,ves one ef them. T e Lorc's-tay Society was alse cefeated on 
the issue ef preveting the Sunday epening of the British Museum an! the Neti 
enal Gallery(112). 
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The sathaterians! fdveurite }uzealoo Wes the Creeded Continertal Sunday, 

of which the Perisien Sunday wes the cest litteringly vickec veriety(?14). 
As early as 1797 Yishen Perteus hec cempleinee of the rrirtins erë sele 

of Suncey nevspesers(l1f). This Will is Mergerous was the title o? leaflet 
etéresseé to Suncey cyclists by the Lord's Lay Seciety(118}. One result 

o° the ver ‘rs "e greatly cegecratec Lord's Tey" !eceuae of vilitery exif- 
encies. Fer Enrlishmen in the present century hrve Core cr ruch os "ertert 
Henry Martin("Misery" Mertin),Secretery ef the Seciety since 19°5,te step 
veople erjeyin; thenselves(119). He zingered up the werk of the Seciety, 
securec new effices bang opresite those o” the Netienal Suncay League rave it; 
annuel report tre quarterly megazine © thorough fece-lift,an’ hooster its 
income frou en ermiel £16,00 te 10 time thet exeunt in 5 yeers(120). He wes 
never centent te sit lehint a desk; he went oùt inte the field te see,and 
be jucge,for hisself. A "Continentel Sunday Comvissien" was set up in 
1928,end Martin ine his wife went to spen? Sundays in Paris,Ostend ant 
"ontreux(121). When the secone verle ver broke eut the Society had its 
hencs full campaigning egeinst Sun’ey cinemas, aes,hervesting——ene the E. 
E.C. Forces Pro:ramme, Mertin retire in 1951(1°8). In recert years the 
Lore's Pey Observance Seciety "es € ttrectec rest rttentior fer its critic- 
isme of the Take of Edinburgh's Suicey pele—-—"Tahe beiting Ant when the 
Gea receive‘ tro Rissian str€@smen ene Surtcy,"Britain disgrace” ler self" 
(124). 


Trunkennes ves "Enelene!s kene" ene the reyelist preecher Themes Reeve 
crllec Envlen’ "the Tizzy ilancd",vhose inhahitents "Crink,as if...we 
vere nothing rut spunges te Craw up meisture,er ve had tunnels in sur 
muthes."William Prynne,the greet enemy of the theetre,provec thet it was 


sinful anc utterly unlawful fer christians to rink te the heelth of their 
friend s(129). Thowsh „he meet Richarc B@ethveit couwplainec that healths 
vere sonetines (r4pfk out ef ol! hats "weil peenlec with feotec vermin", 

"ele shoees which sexe bese Pesant hath worne te the bettem" anc "Chamber— 
nets with the very lees er excrewents of the Urine it self",he noked fun 

at "Weake Oratory io fence the hesiegec fert af ies virsinity". It wos 

She erunkerd,net the drinker,vho i Themas leywooc "enenec ,Cissecter,ance enet- 
onizeč" in his Philecethenista(1635). It was th crunker¢e gnet the crinker, 
whe ves se inflenec with lust---eccorcing to on SF8-pare rnalysis ef The 
Prunkerl's Charecter(1638)---thet "were his newer ecuell to his desire...he 
woul? net lerve r Virgin in the vorle"(130). Jehn Wesley felt tehacco end 
ter te Fe more ehjectienshle then vines it was spirits the eerly methedists 
hac to eveic buying er seiling (131). The first known tetel ckstinence plecre 
ves taken in 1637 by the Rev. Rehert Bolton. Neither kins nor ‘rient,reither 
all the role in the worl’ ser en engel fron heaven('"ho know I vill never 
ettenpt it"), veuls ever persuace him to drink r heelth er e cereuse. Fut the 
resl history ef the lritish temperence meverient ‘oes not berin until 1829, 
when & Telfast prefes:er of theolesy John Ec gar leunched ern anti-spirits 
campai-n(132). At viet vere leter knewn os "experience mectines",reformed 
erurkercs hele forth. There vas a "shert" plecge enc e "leng" enes the former 
entailed tetal personel si stinence; t-eletter ecded en eblisetion te refrein 
fre: selling, ving,er effering intexicents te ethers(135). At « meeting in 
Nerth Meels,Lanceshire,the sririt “istillec from a quart ef rle vrs given to 
twe degs,ene ef which Ciec en the snet,the ether within 36 heurs(136). The 
elecuent ex-elcoholic J.b.Geugh usec te say,centesting the itea thet elcohelic 
"rinks gave one strength,"If you sit devn en e. vesps! nest,it vil} be stin- 
uleting But net strengthening"(137). 
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UnnerrŸec female tertetelers usec to promise thot trey wuld net accept 
the etéresres of any rien veule net sign the totelahstirence rletge(139). 
Thejmain argument hecer? ryeinst teetotelism vas thet it Was unchristion; 
This view vos lerzelybesec en the vireculous trensfernetion of voter 
inte wine by Christ enc the use ef wine in the Lerc's supper. A baptist 
minister celled te tetalism "a libel en the character ef Ged"(141). A 
turn-ef-century nicteriel plecare with the legencs "LANLATYs Turn thet 
frunken rescal vut,Jim,er he'll] be getting us inte treuble. POTBOY: 
Please,ma'am,he'!s get fourpence left. LANPLATY: Oh! has he? Then ask 
the gentleman vhat he'll have te Crink"(155). "Lubricatien in Mecerat- 
ion"; "It's ali very well te be cheery,but decidedly bad to te Feery"(15°) 
A greet lady ef Micrlesex lay in labeur. The midwife theught it acvisable 
te call in a physician; se Tr Willughby ef Derby vos sent for. At the coor 
ef the lacy's chamber he pausec,creuchec Cewn-—and crept inte the reom 
on hands and knees,se as te examine his patient unperceived. His examin - 
ation ever,he crept eut egsin in the seme way. Delivering babies blindly 
in this way Vas © hazerdeus uncertaking(1°7). Anether cencessien te prutery 
vas the “iCespreat practice ef exemining a pregant weman “rori the back. The 
women ley on her sice,with a piller between her knees---n pesitien adv- 
ised by the entiouary Tr Jehn Turten(the eriginel of Tr Slep in fristram 
Sey). The task ef the man-nidwife vas net an easy ene(168). The hecy 
tehoe often kept huslenc enc wife frorn seeing each ether nekec. When his 
vife beran te undres- fer the night,the Victerien husband weulc retreat int 
-o the frescirg.roon; in heusehelds lacking: this mer ied man's "funk- 
hele" the vife woule retire half an heur beford:anc,en’ her snouse veul¢c 
weit "until a Ciscrect kneck en the fleor zave hin the ‘all clear'"(170) 
Russell ,Unpepular Bssays,pel 9s "The nuns never teke a bath witheut 
earing a bethrebe rll the time. When aske? *hy,since ne nan cen see then, 
they replys' Oh,but yeu forget ithe good Ged.' Apparently they cenceive 
of the l'eity as a Pecping Tem,whese emmipetence enables Him te see through 
bathroen walls,but who is foilec by bathrobe s(207) Janies Lavers "It is 
preFeble that eny fashien is slightly indecent when it is just coming in" 
(Clothes ‚p.xiv). The resultant ef these twe tendencies—-tewsrds cenceel- 
Ment anc tover!s Cisplay———breacly ceternines the bosic fashion ef eny 
_ perioc(171). J.C.Fitigel ‚Psychology of "lsthes,n.1923 Miedenty in esrent- 
ially cerreletec vith desire. Its purpose ir to fircht Cesire,}ut in 
ein: so it relintles: it,se thet e circuler roces- ir irevitelly set 
in motion." Chacer,in his Parson's Tale,foun! mich t- cundeis of i: rer's 
clothes ther i: women's. Men's sermients vere horribly sererty-—ter ch rt t 
cover their sheneful menters. Seve vent elat shevines the Irl£ce ef their 
enitels,etc. (172). The "filthy pretuberence" of cecpiece vee ceretines 
used as a pincushien—te stick ene's pins into!(173). The "bum-rell" 
was taken ky sone te be a sign of women's lust,fer it swelled eut their 
“ernents with "kettecks mest mestreusly reüd"(177). Since the Virgin 
Mary hac cenceivec through the ear,wemen's ears m:st he ceverec as sex 
ergans(178). As late as 1946,in the Scottish highlancs wenen bathed in the 
see fully clothed in eld dresses(192). A piece ef Kiwardion science- 
fictien,Mne F. Bleze de Eury's The Sterm ef Lenden(1904),cqacted the 
results ef a suér'en cesbrictien ef all fabrics anc hence of all clethes. 
The book solc wilcly(197). A cerreseencent in the Sunday Tispatch said the: 
theugh he was net a nudist he alveys sais his preyers ir the r°re lecruse 
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it seemec te bring "im nearer to Gec(205). 


The twist,regercee by seme Cisturkec people as ceplerebly gexy,if net 
Cewnright ebscene,had its precursers in the bumps enc £rinfs of long age 
(211). Stubbes saw ‘ancing as intreductien te wherecom; if men anc women 
must Cance,let them (once senrarately(214). Twe-backec beast er not,the 
waltz was an old favourite. Ne dence,it Was thought, exercised se greet 
pe noe” san influence ever the senses(!:0). The ingle@Saxons were embivalent 
the cancan., Merk Twein,visiting Paris,put his hands befere his face for 
| very shame,hut neeped ‘hreu#h his fingers. A resrectable English fanilv 
watched the Perisian Cencers curvetiing vitheut erewgrs; the hushe:¢ smiler, 
while the vife gezed gravely at them through her ler:nette rnc remerkecs 
"Shocking perheps,tut covsizg certcivly"(234). Wiry Sal kicked tee high, 
even for her,’ inj're her leg(235). the "high-kicking Cemsel s"(238). 


The first strin-terce ect prere: tec on the English stage Oc ferred in Mrs 
Aphre Behn's nest pepuler play,The Rover(1677),in an riwreun scene 

vhere Llunt undressesand "gees tevrrds the Lec kid'his shirt,Travers,&c." 
(240). Strip-tease,in the literal sense ef beth "strip" sn "tease",vas 

e regular pert ef the entertainment previced in London brothels in the 18t 
century{ 241 ). 
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ET'YA"T WESTERIARCK, EARLY BELIEFS & THEIR SOCIAL INFLUENCE(1932). 


I. In the chapter on "'egic and Religion" in The Megic Art,Sir Jemes Frazer 
says that religion is "a prepitiation or conciliation of Powers superier to 
man which are believed to direct and contrel the cetrse ef nature and ef hunan 
life"(1). It "consists of two elements,a theoreticel and a nractical,namely, 
a belief in powers higher thar man,and an attempt t@ propitiate or nlense ten." 
It is not necessary,however,that religious practice should elways take the form 
of a ritual: its ain is to plense the deity,and if the deity is one who delichts 
in charity and “ercy and purity more than in oblations of hlood,the chenting of 
hymns,enc the fuses ef incense,his worship ers will best nlense him by being 
pure and merciful and charitable towards men. !'agic,on the other hand,ceals 
with "inpersonel forces," anc gics at control or constraint,not conciliation, Tru 
-e it often seeks to »T ect spirits,wie are personal agents of the kind assumed 
by religion,as well as men or inanimate objects; but whenever it does so in 
its proper ferm,it constrains or ceerces instead of conciliating or pronitiating 
them,as religion woul.’ ce. Tor magic assumes that s'l personal beings,“hether 
humen or divine,are in the lest resort "subject to those i personal forces 
which control a}! things",te "the overation ef im uteble laws acting mechenical- 
ly". The religious “eeling,as Schleiermacher seid,is in its essence a feeling 
of Cepentence(2}. The theologians mestly attributed tie success of magic to 
demons,who were enticed by “en to work marvels; but the cemens were able te de 
se through their sunerior knowledge ef tie “erces of nature. Tesicdes the mar- 
vels worked by sririts,there were ethers which were produced witheut their aid, 
simply by the occult virtues inherent in certain ebjects of nature . À Villian 
of Auvergne tallec tie latter "natural magic". Albertus l'agnus likewise assoc- 
iated magic with natural forces end stars,as well es with “’emens(3). Trazer 
| calls magic "the bastard sister o° science." Beth magic and science assume 
hat "the succession of events is perfectly remlar onc certain,heing Seter- 
mines by isutable lews,the operation of which can be foreseen a € calculetec 
precisely"; but unlike science,magic nisunderstands the nature of the partic- 
ular lews which govern that sequence. It consists in the asseciation ef ideas 
by virtue ef resemblence and of centiguity. However,not all magic can be retuc-— 
ed te "sympathetic magic." Frazer's two branches,homeenathic ant contagieus 
megic,cannot even be revarded as ce-ercinate subdivisions of magic. Frazer has 
everlooked(4) the element ef marvelleusness,mysteriousness,eccultness ,uncanni-— 
ness. There is always seme mystery in magic. In a footnete Frazer edmit hat 
he regerds a survesed mysterious force "as supplying,se to say,the phylikgal 
basis both of magic and of talee,while the logical basis of them both is furn- 
ished by a miserplicatien ef the laws ef ihe asseciation of ideas." It is the 
cheracter of mystery that makes magic akin to religien(5)/The feeling ef ny st- 
ery and the germ of a distinctien between the natural rnc the supermatural are 
found evem in the lower animal werld. the herse fears the whip,but it cees net 
meke him shy; on the other hand,he may shy(6) when he sees an umbrella opened 
before him er a peper moving en the greund. The whip is well known te the 
herse,whereas the meving paper er the umbre'la is strange,uncanny,let us say 
“supermatural." Pegs and cats are alarmed by an unusual moise er annearance,and 
remain uneasy till they have by examinatien satisfied themselves ef the nature 
ef its cause. We cre teld ef a tiger whe steed trembling and rearing in a par- 
oxysm ef fear when a meuse tied by a string te a stick had been inserted inte 
its cage. Fraser speaks ef the "radical cenflict ef principle between magic and 
religion." Ne maintains that mankind first passed threugh an initial stage in 
which maric existed,but ne religien,and that religien arese in a later stage,when 
it was found that magic was ineffective,and peeple im censequence gave up their 
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ceercive ettitude tewards spiritual beings and began te prepitiate them humbly 
by prayer and sacrifice. But he alse speaks ef an intermeidate stage,im which, 
religien,having arisen,coeperated and wes to some extemt confused with magic, 
since the functiens ef the priest and sercerer were eften combined(7). As a 
matter ef fact,the relationship between magic and religiem is much mere intim- 
mate. Owing te the element ef mystery which is feund in beth,magical ferces 

may be persenfied er even deified. Curses and blessings,suppesed to be effective 
en acceunt ef the impersonal maric ferce that is ascribed te the werds themsel- 
ves,readily develep inte appeels er prayers te geds. On the other hand,prayers 
may alse beceme magical spells which are believed to constrain the gods te 

whem they are addressed. Assyriam incantatiens are often dressed in the rebe 

ef supplicatien,an? end with the fermula,"De so and de,amd I shall gladden 
thine heart and wership thee in humility." Vedic texts which were net 9 1e 
ally meant as charms became se afterwards(8). The Latin religie is relate 5 

te religare,which means yte tie". It was not the manıkhe was tied by the ged,bui 
the ged whe was tiec by the mam. The Moors arecin the habit ef tying rags te 
objects helenging to a saintly place,or of knetting the lerves ef a nalmette 
growing there as ‘ar unon the saint; onc the ‘or implies the transference ef 

a cencitienal curse. The rite is accempanied with a petitien,and in perferm- 
ing the petitioner may declare thet he is now tyiäg;;the srint and is net ge- 
ing to release him,er epen the knet,until the seint has helped him. This is 
what we sheuld call magic,but the Remans might in ancient cays have called it 
religie. They were much more a'cicted te magic than te true religion; they 
Wanted to compel the gods rather than to be compel}ec by them(10). Purkheim 
maintains that religion is social in its aims anc magic antisecial er at any 
rate non-secial,theugh the ebjects of both belong; to ik sacre. Merett takes 

a similar view "“‘agic I take to include all bac woys,encd religion all geod 
ways,of dealing with the supernermal-—-had anc sood,ef course,net as we hannen 
to judge them,but as the society cencerned judges them(11)...Every primitive 
seciety thinks witchcraft bacd...Witchcraft,then,is genuine magic-—-black 
megic,o® the devil's colour..." Tut besides black magic there is white magic, 
William of Auvergne of the earlier 15th century sees no harm whatever in 
"natural magic",unless iv is employed for evil ends; he ol:serves that the work- 
ers of it are calle’ magi,because they do great things (magna. agentes). Albertus 
l'agnus was celled hy his pancgyrists magnus in magia and in magicis expertus 
(12). A prayer te a ged for the destruction of an enemy must he classified as 
religion if it is offered in a cause which is censidered just by the cemmun- 
ity,but as mogie if it is disanpreved ef. When a man makes a girl drink a 
leve-potien in order te gain her favour,it is religien if their unien is des- 
irable fren the society's point of view,but if he gives the same drink te 
another man's wife it is magic(13). Religien requires a regardful attitude tewer 
towards a supernatural being; we harcly call it religion when a persen fiegs 
his fetish te make it submissive. A religion may include many practices which 
are magical. Christian baptism effects the forgiveness of sims,because by the 
Weter,as a meciua ef the Holy Ghest,"the stains ef sims are Washed uway"; end 
the Ruchrist has been described as the "medecine ef i :'ertality"(14). 


SS ee 


II. According te Turkheim,religion has always been a secial phenomenen: there ia 
nething thet may be called private religion. It has been seid that Jesus had 

ne religion until he had a small temmunity ef disciples reund him(189. Ameng 
savages aà religious cemmnity generally ceincides with a cammmity ef seme 
ether kind(family,tribe,clam,etc.) It is impessih@l/te distinguish exactly 

the 
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the secial influence of the cemion religion from that exercised by marriage, 
lecal preximity,or a comiou descent. The tetem bend has beem exargerated(17) 
by many anthrepolegists to the effect that the tetem bend is said te be stronger 
than the bend ef bleed er family(18). The geds ef the cermunities which united 
inte a state net enly centinued te receive the worship of their old believers,but 
were elevated to the rank ef national deities,and formel tegether a heavenly 
cemmenwealth to which the earthiy cemienwealth jeintly paid its hemage. In this 
way,it seems,the Reman,Egyptian,Assyrian and Babylonian pantheens were recruited; 
while the “reeks went a sten further anc,even in prehisteric times,constructed 
a Pan-Hellenic Olympus. The pölitcal fusion between diferent cerrunities teok 
lace before the religious fusion and Wes obviously the cause of it; on the other 
hand,the mere tie of a co:x.en religion has never prove sufficient te bind teg- 


j ether neighbouring tribes or peoples se as to form ene nation. The Greek states 


hac beth the sce religion and the same language,kut nevertheless remained dist- 
inct states, The dif’erent "ohammedan nationalities feel aversion to each other 
(21). Petriotism has even succeeded in nationalising the greatest enemy of nation- 
al distinctions,Christianity(22}. The olè soying that religion was bern of fear 
seems te hold true,in spite of recent assertions to the contrary. In all quart- 
ers of the savage world peeple are more incline« te ascribe evil t han good to 
the influence ef supernatual beings,and their sacrifices or ether acts ef wership 
mere frequently heve in view to overt misfortunes than te precure pesitive ben- 
efits(23). Most geds ef uncivilisec peoples seem thereughly selfish beings who 
care about nothing else thah what concerns their own personal interests—-they 
ere utterly indifferent to men's behaviour towrrds their fellew-men,neither dis- 
eanpreving of vice or punishing the wicked,ner avpreving ef virtue or rewarding 
the good/24). Of various tribes on the West African Gol¢ enc Slave Coasts lajer 
Ellis writes: "Religion...has ne connectien with orals,or the relations of men 
te ene another, It consists selely of ceremenial worship...) urder,theft,enc all 
offence against the person er egeinst property,ore matters in which the geds have 
no immediate cencern anc take ne interest,except in the case «hen,bribec bv a 
valuable effering,they take up the quarrel in thegi sts of see faithful 
wershinner"(26). When not a "loan-ged" o° tore og hea ve e ythical ancestor 
or heatman(27). Growing reflection has e tencency to rttribute more amiable 
qualities te the geds(27)Btien have selected their geds accerding to their use- 
fulness. We have many instances ef such "supernatural selection." The negro, 
when disappeined in sexe of his speculatiens,er overtaken by seme sad calanity, 
threws away his fetish end selects a new ene. When hard pressed,the Sameyed, 
after he has invekec his own Ceities in vain,a'cresses himself te the Russian 
sod,»ronising te become his wershinper if he relieves hi:: fron cistress(28). 

Men magnify the geds' geod qualities. Praise and exaggerating eulegy are commen 
in the mouth ef a devout wershipper(29). In ancient Egypt the gec of each netty 
state was within it said te ke the ruler ef the gods,the creater of the werld, 
and the giver of all geod things. Se alse in Chaldea the god of a tewm was add- 
ressed by its inhabitants as the master er king ef alljthe geds. Humes "Every 
virtue,every excellence,msi be ascribed te the divinity,and ne exaggeratien will 
be deemed sufficient te reach these perfections with which he is endowed." Theugh 
the temdency is largely due to the idea tat the ged is fend ef praise,it may 
alse be rooted in a sincere will te believe(30). 


III. The belief in the efficacy ef a curse er blessing is reeted in the clese 
asseicatien between a wish,mere particularly a speken wish,and the idea ef its 
fulfilment. The wish is leeked upen in the light ef energy which may be transf- 
erred te the persen er ebject cemcermed ond them becomes a fact(31). Theft is 
net only pumished by men, but is eftem suppesed te be avenged by supernatual 
pewers(32). Im Greece Zeus kt@sies was a guardian ef the family preperty; and 
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according to a Reman tradition the demestic ged repulse: the rebber and kept eff 
the enemy. The removing of landmarks has frequently heen regarded as sacrilegieu: 
In Greece beumdaries were protected by Zeus tries. Cf Plate's Laws. The Romans 
wershipped -Tupiter Terminalis(33). Cursing is a frecuent method ef punishing cri- 
mimals whe cannot be reached in any ether way. In the look ef Judges we read ef 
Micah's mether,whe ha? uttered a curse with reference te the money stelen from 
her,theugh afterwards,when her sen had cenfessed his guilt,she hastened te render 
it ineffective by a blessing. The Kamchadals "think they can pukish an undiscev— 
erec theft by burning the sinews ef the stene-buck in a prblick meeting with 
great ceremonies of cenjuration,believiny thatias these sinews are centracted by > 
the fire se the thief wili have all his limbs centracted." A very ce:: on mode ef 
detecting the perpetrator ef a theft is te coupel the suspecte individual te 
make oath,that is,te preneunce a conditional curse upon himself. Cursing is 
resorted to alse as a means of preventing theft(34).°Of the Baretse (Upper 
Zambesi) we are told that "when they de net went e thing teuched they spit en 
straws and stick them all aleut the ebject." Jaceb ef Edessa speaks of a Syrian 
priest whe wrote a curse and hung it en a tree,that nehody wight eat the fruit. 
"hen Brazilian Incions lenve their huts they often wind a piece ef cetten reund 
the latch ef the Coor. “emetines they also hang ‘cskets,rags,er flaps ef bark 
en their lendmarks(35). In ancient Greece it was a custem te dedicate a lest 
A article te a deity,with e curse fer these whe kept it(36). There is the anathe- 
me ef Neuterenemy,"Cursed be he thet remeveth his neighbeur's landmark." The 
Etruscrns cursed anyene who should teuch er displace a boundary mark:-—-Such a 
persen shall be condemmed by the geds; his heuse shall disanpear; his race 
shall be extinguished,etc.(37). The sacred law-books èf India ere full ef 
prescriptiens imposing almsgiving as a duty. It cenfers merit en the giver,it 
“ ! frees hin from guilt. On the,ether hand,he whe cooks Tor himself alone eats 
pe ething but sin. To he cheritale towards the peor ef their om faith wrs among 
the ancient Persians elisieus duty of the first ercer. The ‘’lebrewss "Thou 
shalt epen thy hand wide unte thy brether,te thy poer,-nc te thy needy,in thy la 
lend"(39). Almsgiving és equal in value te all other cermandments. "As water 
will quench a flaming fire,so alms maketh an atenement for sins." Almsgiving, 
prayer,ond fasting were the three cardinal disciplines that the synagogue trans: 
-ittec to the Christian Church and the MNehammedan mesque. According te Islam, 
"prayer cerries us half-way te Ged,fasting brings us to the door of His 
ralace,and alms procure us admission"(40). The duty ef charity was enjeined by 
the Reman meralists. Semecas: "The wise man will dry the tears ef ethers,but will 
net mingle his ewn with them; he will stretch eut his hand te the shipwrecked 
mariner,will offer hespitality te the exile,and alms te the meedy." But his 
alms are net threwn away by chance; his purse will epen easily,but never 
leak. He will never give without a sufficient reasen; fer unwise gifts must 
be reckened ameng feolish extravegances. Alse Cicere(41) warns against Rs a | 
-ce in practising liberality,"lest eur kindness should hurt these when it is 
meant te assist."XIn a very different light was charity viewed by the Christ- 
ians. Unlimited epen-handedness became the ideal—-vitness Jewns's comandd te 
tie yeung man te sell what he had and gave it te the peer. "Give te him that 
asketh thee,and frem him that weuld berrew ef thee turp theu net away." There 
is perhaps ne precept in the Gespel te which een remise of) is se 
frequently amnexed as te that concerning charity. Eternal life is premised te 
these whe feed the hungry,take in he stranger,visit the sick. St Augustine: 
"Ged is te be prepitiated threugh alms fer sins past." St Cypriam,whe is the 
father ef the Remish dectrime ef geed werks,establishes an arithmetical relat- 
ion between the number ef elms—efferings and the bletting eut ef sins. Lee the 
Greats "The feed ef the meedy is the purchse-meney ef the kimgdem ef heaven," 
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The rich mam is enly a debter; all that he pessesses beyend what is mecessary 
belengs te the peer,and eught te be given away. The peer,me lenger leeked dewn 
upen, became instruments ef salvetien(42). Gregery the Great anneunces,and the 
Middle Ages re-eche,"The peer are not te be lightly esteemed and despised,but 
te be hensured as patrens." Thus it happemec that even im the darkest perieds, 
when ether Christian virtues were nearly extinct,charity survived unimpaired. 
Voter on,Pretestantism,by denying the atening effect ef geed deeds,derrived 
charity ef a great deal of its religieus attractien. The mederm enlightened 
epinien agrees with the pagan meralists: "The superficially sympathetic man flings 
a cein te the bergar; the mere deeply sympathetic man builds an almsheuse fer 
him; the mest radically sympathetic is the man whe arranges that the beggar shall 
not be bern." There is an idea that niggardliness may expese a nersen te super- 
natural danger,whereas charity may entail supermatural reward. Im Merecce nebedy 
would like te ert in the presence ef ethers witheut sharing his meal with hin, 
since etherwise they might peisen his feod by looking at it with am evil eye(43). 
The evil eye ef an unsatisfiec persen is censidered a great danger. Thus,if any 
ene evinces a strons desire te buy,let ms say,my gun er herse,it is wiser for me — 
to sell it hecause,if net,the gun may easily coe te grief or the herse die; and 
if a persen praises a thing helenging te seme ene else witheut adlin: e werd 
ef blessing,the article is henceferth werth nothing. Once when I Wes stéying at a 
li nlace in the High Atlas meunteins,the Governer's son showed me great attentien. 
"| We cance te my tent,sat A with great pleasure en ny camp-chair end asked if he 
j might look through my field-glass. I understeod he wishe te pessess them,but 
I could net tispense with these things. Then it flashec unen me thet I might pay 
hi» back in his ewn coin. "hen he began singing the praises of the cheir and the 
field-gkess I started similar admiratien ef his splendid mule. Me at once turned 
the conversstion to souethin: else; nnd the anger was at an enc. The principle 
of reciprecity,however,cannet he applied when the person whe wrnts your thing has 
himself nothing to lose. ence the evil eye ən the curse are nower”ul weanens 
(44) in the hends ef the neecyë The ancient Greeks believed thrt the beggar had 
his Erinys,er avenging cenen,who Was obviously enly # personification of his cur- 
se. Ecclesiasticus: "A prayer out of a poor man's mouth reacheth to the ears of 
God ant his jutoment coeth speetily"(45). Generclly sack ificial foot is left for 
or Cistribute’ among the por. Alusgiving is itself regarde as a form of secri- 
fice(4%}. St Augustines "The s crifice of the Christians is the elms bestowed 
unon the pser"(49). 


IV. In early society the Cuty of charity is generally restrictec to members of 
the serie seciel unit. The stranger had no legel rights. T'iroughout the lidcle 
Ages all Europe seers to have agreed thet foreigners were create’ for the nurnese 
of being rebbed. Site by side with this there is the institution ef hospitality 
towercs strangers. The stranger is often welcemed with special marks of honour 
(59); he takes precelence over e'1 the members the household. Among meny 
uncivilised p-oples it is customary for a iig sae Ghigo gr wife,or ene ef 
his wives,to the stranger for the time he remains his’ guest. The olè Norsemen 
considered it à duty to treat ec guest hespitably alhteugh it came eut thet he 
had killer the brother of his host. It is true that the duty ef hospitality is 
only of short duretien. The Anglo-Sexen rule was,"two nights a guest,the third 
night ene of the household," that is,a slave. The Southern Slavs declare that "a 
guest and a fish smell on the third day." The leors say that "the hesnitality 
ef the Prophet lasts for three cays"; but the first night he is entertainec mest 
levishly,fer then he is "the guest of God." When I arrived at seme geverner's 
castle in the !Iigh Atlas mountains,ene or several sheen wre generally given me om 
the first evening; on the following cay my host was less “enerous; and en the 
third day I found I hat better lenve(51). According te the Vishnu Puréna, è 
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person whe neglects a peer and friendless stranger im want ef hospitality gees 
te hell. Im ancient Reme,the stranger,whe enjeyed ne legal pretectien,was as 
a guest pretected by religiem and custems the dii hespitales and Jupiter were 
en guard ever him. The Ged ef Israel was a preserver ef strangers. Im the Talmud, 
hespitelity is described as "the mest impertant form ef divine Wership",even mere 
meriterieus than frequenting the synagegue. Mehammed said,"Wheever believes in 
Ged and the day ef resurrectien mst respect his guest"(52). Im uncivilized 
ceuntries,where there is me public accémedatien fer travellers,"hospitality is 
se mecessary,and se much required by the mutual cenvenience ef all parties,as te 
detract greatly frem its merit as a meral quality. When the stranger helengs te 
#2 community with which imterceurse prevails,it is prudent te give him a hearty 
receptiens he whe is the host teday may be the guest temerrew. !loreever,the 
stranger is a bearer ef mews and tidings,and as such may be a welceme guest 
where commnicatien between different places is slew and rare. Turing my wander- 
ings in the remete ferests ef Northern Fimland I was censtantly welcemed with 
the phrase,"What news?" Tut the stranger may be suppesed te tring with him seme- 
thing which velued even more highly,namely goed luck er blessings. During my ect 
stay at Temmat,in the High Atlas,the natives,in spite o° their hesbitity tewards 
the Eureperns,saic they were quite pleesed with my ceming te them,hecause I 
had breught with me rain end ám increase of victuals,whic' just befere my erriv- 
al had been very scarce(53). Anens the Arabs ef Sinai,"if a stranger is seen 
afar ceiving tewrrds the camp,he is the guest fer that night of the first person 
who descries him,enc whe exclains,'There comes my guest.' Serieus quarrels 
hanpen en these eccasiens"(55). The Epistle te the Hebrewss "Te net forgetful te 
entertain strangers: fer thereby so e have entertained angels caawerea"€65)277 
All Dedouins of the East regcré the eating ef "selt"—--that is,even the smallest on’ 
nertien of food-—tegether as & bend of mutuel friendship,cnc there are tribes 
that require the renewal ef this bon’ every! 24 heurs,since otherwise "the salt 
is net in their stemachs"{57). Ne traveller s eng en Arabic-speaking veenle can 
il to netice the contrast between the lavish welcome and the plain leave-taking. 
It is the sore Cesirable to secure his gooû-will in the beginning,since the first 
glance ofen evi! eye is elwoys held to be the mest dangerous(58). Connected with 
the duty ‘of hespitality is the right of sanctuary. Sacred places give shelter 
to refugees. Ameng the Arunta,in Central Australia,there is in each lecal totem 
centre » spot in the ismediate neighbourhood ef which everything is sacred. The 
plants growing there are never interferec with in any Wey; animals that come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter; anc a man whe was pursued by others would 
not he touche? so long as he remaimec at the spet. In Merocco both shrines end 
mésques ere rsylums for refugees(61). The degree of protectien which a refygee 
enjeys et a shrine Cepends on the i portance ef the saint and the influence ef 
his cescencants er caretaker. The governer can have hin put in irons to prevent 
his escane,kut nobedy can fercible ce mel him te leave the place. I srw a madman 
whese insanity was attributed to the fact that he once,when r soldier,had forcibly 
remeved a fugitive from the tomb of a certain seint(62). "Then Christianity became 
the religien of the State the churches leid claim to the seme privilege. Justinian 
` decreed thet manslayers,adulterers,ond kicnappers ef women who fle to a church 
shpuld be taken eut ef it(63). The god or saint is inbxactly the same position as 
a man te whose house o person has fled for shelter. eng various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or king,er of the priest or high-priest,is an asylum fer 
criminals. Semetimes > crimimal can,by meeting the king,be pardenec in censequ- 
ence(65). ‘lence in l'adagascar cri:inn’s at werk on the highread were orcerec te 
withdraw when the severeign was known te be coming by. In Ashanti,if an offender 
should ducceced in swearing on the king's life,he must likewise be pardened,since 
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driven threugh the cheeks frem eppesite sides,ever the tongue,te prevent 
him from specking. Ameng the Remans,a persen cendermed te death was ragged 
to prevent him frem cursing the king(66). 


V. In ancient Chaldea,the father had ahselute autherity ever all the members 
of his family,and disebedient sens might be seld as slaves. Ameng the Hebrews 
a father had unlimited pewer ever his childrem. The law en the duties ef the 
child te the parents were placed in the Tem Commendments in the immediate 
preximity te the cemmands relating te the duties ef man tewards Ged. Ameng 
&he ancient Remens,in relation te the heuse-father,"all in the household 
were destitute ef legal rights-—the wife apd th d re less than the 
bulleck er the slave(68). Sir Henry ain WE a petestas: "The power 
which we have ever eur children is peculid> te Reamm citizens; for there are 
ne ether natiens pessessing the same pewer ever their childrem as we have ever 
ours"(69). According te Phile Judaeus,parents are senething between divine 
.end human mature because they have engendered other beings,and have breught 
inte e xistence what did net exist hefere——they are "the visible geds", Acc- 
ording te ancient Hindu ideas,a father mother ane spirituel tercher are equ- 
sx al te the three Vedas,te the three geds(Trahman,Vishbu,and Siva(70). The 
father was invested with sacerdetal functiens. In nrimitive antiquity,says 
Fustel de Ceulanges,the father is net enly the protecter,but alse the priest, 
heir te the hearth. "The whele religien resides in him." The Israelites bel- 
ieved that parents,and esnecielly the father,ceuld by their blessings or 
curses determine the fate of their children. Ecclesid sticuss "Ter the bless- 
ing of the father establisheth the heuses ef children; but the curse ef the 
mather reoteth eut feundatiens." The leors have a preverb that "he whe has 
been breken by his parents will net he repaired by the saints,and he whe has 
been broken by the saints will be repaired by his parentst(T1). Plate ,in his 
Laws, sa }s that "the curse ef parents are mighty against t eir childrem as 
ne others are", hud: that"’Nemesig; bhe mesngazen ef. jhatice" watches ever unbe- 
ceming werdd uttered te a parent. The divi parentum ef the Remans,like their 
dii hespitales,were nething but rersonified curses(72). Lying is eften suppes— 
ed te be attended with supernatural ee Accerding te the Iliad,Zeus is 
"ne abetter of falsehoods"(75). Professer Stanley Hall points eut that child- 
ren net infrequently resard every deviatien frem the mest painfully literal 
truth es alike heineus. On the other hand,an acted lie is felt te be much 
less harmful then a speken ene; te neint the wreng way when asked where seme 
ene is gene is less objectienable than to speok wrengly,te nod is less sinful 
than to say yes. any American children believe that a lie may be reversed by 
putting the left hand en the right shoulcer,and that even an eath may be neut- 
ralised or taken in an eppesite semse by raising the left instend ef the right 
hand, Ameng children in New York "it wes sufficient te cress the fingers,elb— 
ows,or legs,theugh the act might not be noticed by the cempanien accested ,and 
under such cércumstances ne blame attached te a falsehoed"(76). Feelings and 
ideas ef this kind have even feund expressien in ethical dectrines. They are 
at the reet ef the Jesuit theery ef mental reservatiens@ Accerding te Alfense 
de! Ligueri-—whe lived in the 18th century and was beatified in the 19th£.— 
there are 3 serts of equivecatien which may be empleyed fer a geed reasen,even 
with the addition ef a selema eath. Ye are allew ed te use ambigueusly werds 
having twe senses,as the werd vele,which means beth te "wish"*and te "fly"; 


's" which may mean 
sentences bearing twe main meanings,as "This beek is Peter's", 
te" he iene. the beek belengs ane jr Peter or that Peter is its auther; werds having 
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6 senses,one mere cemien than the ether---fer imstance,if a mam is asked 
abeut semething which it is im his interest te comceal,he may answer, "Ne,I 
say," that is,"I say the werd 'ne'" As fer mental restrictions,again,such 
as are "purely mental",and en that acceumt cannet im any manner be discevered 
by ether persens,are net permissible; but we may,fer a geed reasen,make use 

ef a "nen-pure mental restriction," which in the nature ef things is discever- 
able,altheugh it is met discevered by the persen(77) with whem we are dealing. 
Thus it weuld he wremg te insert secretly the werd "net" in am affirmative 
eath witheut any external sign; but it would net be wreng te insert it im 

a Whispering veice er under the cever ef a ceugh. The "geod reasen" fer which 
such devices may be employed is defined as "any henest ebject,such as keeping 
eur goeds spiritual er temperal." Mest people weuld prefer telling lies by 
ambigueus statements te telling dewnright lies. It is net uncomuenly argued 
that in defence ef a secret we may not "lie",thet is,nreduce directly beliefs 
centrary te facts; but that we may "turn a questien aside" er "threw the im- 
quirer en a false scent"(78) Am eath id essentially a cenditional self-imprec- 
atien,s curse by which a persen calls dewn upen himself see evil in the event 
ef what he says net being true(79). Mehamnetans swear en the Keran,as Christ, 
ians de on the Bible; anc I am teld that in this ceuntry,whereas a witness has 
te kiss it,care is seneti es being taken thet he does not put his firger 
between his lips enc the Bible---there would then be ke contact between them, 
and perjury would censequently be attended with no evil result(80). 
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VI. Te say,"May I die if I have Gene this or that," is an eath. To say, May 
this drink kill if I have cene this or that," and then te drink the fluid in 
questien,is an er‘'eal; the drink will kill the persen because he hes charged 

it with a conditional self-imprecatien. The so-crlled "trial ef jeclesy" 
mentioned tm the 810!’ Testament invelved a curse pronounced by the priest te 

the effect that the holy water which the woman who was suspectec of adultery 
had to trink should cause her beily te swell and her thigh te ret,in case 

she had ce:mitted the crime(SP). In the Middle Ages ordeals were frequently 
resertec to for the purpose of ascertaining the guilt or innecence of a person 
accusec er suspected of having coswitte! a crime, An important erdeal was the 
wager of battle,or judicial cembat(85). Witnesses might have to fight as well 
as principals. Some mediaeval codes required te have their weapens blessed en 
the altar befere giving their testimeny(86). Buckle: "As the trial by battle 
became disusel,the people,clinging to their old custems,became mere acdicted 

te cuelling"(87). God seid te Tevid: "Thou shalt net build a heuse for -y name, 
because thou hast been o ‘en of war,and hast shec blood." The "holy men" of 
Nerth American Indians,like the Jewish priests,were by their functien ahselutely 
ferbidden to shec huian blood. The Truids of Gaul rever went to Wer; it is 
true, they sacrificed human victims to their geds,but these they burnt. The 
Christian Church forbade clergymen to tae part in a battle. If a Christian 
priest passed e sentence ef death he wes punished with cegradatien and i:pris- 
onment(92). Theugh he might assist at jucicial proceecings resulting in a 
sentence of death,he wes ebligec te withcraw for the mement when the sentence 
Was nassed. He Was not even al‘owec to perform a surgical operation., The princ- 
iple ef the Church was,"Ecclesia nom sitit sanguinem," Whilst ostentatiously 
sticking to it,she had recourse to the convenient meth:d ef punishing heretics 
by relegating the executien ef the sentence to the civil pewer,with a prayer 
thet the culprit shoul be punished without the effusion of bleod,i.e. by the 
death ef fire(93). This carries with it the implicatien that every of “ence 
against men is at the seme time en of ence against fied(94). 
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beings are subject to human needs. The Vedic gods were othes,suf°ered from 
censtant hunger,anc were great drunkarcs. An Egyptian ged cannot he cenceived 
witheut his heuse in which he lives; his dwelling has to be cleened,and he is 
assisted at his teilet by fhe priest. The idee that supernatural beings have 
human wants leads te the practice ef sacrifice(98). Sccrifice net enly preme- 
tes presperity but else averts calamity. Thisgparticularly the case with the 
sacrifice ef human beings,which was practised in India,Greece,Reme,Egypt. 
Human sacrifices were efferec by Celts,Teutens,Stavs,Semites,and in the New 
Werld,te e frightful extent,by the Aztecs(99). Shé:geës are suppesed te have 
an appetite fer human flesh and bleed(100). A Scetch legend tells that when 
St Columbia first attempted te build a cathedral en Iena,the walls fell dewn 
as they were erected; he them received supernatual infermatien that they weuld 
never stand unless a human victim was buried alive(101),and in cémsequence, 
his cempamien,Oram,was interred at the feundati@i ef the structure. When,net 
very leng ase,the Dridge Gate of Bremen city walls was demelished,the skelet- 
on ef a child wes feund embedded in the greundwerk; and when the new bridge 
at Halle,finished in 1843,wes building,"the com en neonle fancied a child was 
wanted to be walled inte the foundatiens." Humen sacrifice is then a methed 
ef life-insurance-—absurd,ne Heubt,accerding te eur ideas,but net an act 
of wanton cruelty(102). It was the Lerd Himself whe made the law stated in 
Leviticus,that he who blasphemed His name sheuld be stone te death. Aquinas: 
"Dlespheay,yos being en effence directly against Ged,eutweighs mrcer,which is 
en effence ageinst our neighbour"(1039. Nebedy dares te sperk the mystic hames 
of the geds ofiBrahmanism: the divine name ef Invra was secret, end the real 
name ef Agni Was unknewn. The English say "good" insteac ef "Ged"("geod grac- 
cieus," "my goedness","than goodness"); the Cermans,Petz instead of Getts 
(Petz Welt, Petz Wetter,Petz Blitz); the Trench,ileu instead of Tieu(cerbleu, 
merbleu,sembleu); the Spaniards,bries er diez instead of "ios(voto à bries, 
jure ® bries,per diez}(104). One of the greatest insults which can be effereë 
a ged is te deny his existence. Plutarch was cstenished at peevle srying that 
atheism is impicty,while et the same{105} tiie they attribute te sods all 
kinds of less creditable qualities. "I fer sy pert woul’ rmch rather have men 
to say of me that there never wes a Plutarch ot all,ner is now,then to say 
thet Pluterch is a man inconstent,fic™le,ersily noved to anger,revengeful for 
trifling prevecations,vexed at small things." But Plutarch seems to have ferg- 
\otten that a person is alweys mest sensitive on his weak points,anc that the 
verkest point in è ged is his existence. Religious intolerance is in e large 
measure the result of that feeling ef uncertainty which can hardly be comp- 
letely eravicate? even by the strongest will to believe(106). Praise,nay 
even flattery,is just as pleasant to sunerhuman as to humen errs. Gocs are 
ecdressed as great or mighty, Words of praise,rs well es words of thanks, 
av certainly be expressiens of acmire ion and gratitude,!ut they ere alse 
si: ply a tribute to vanity. There is © Thinese story. At the hottest serson 
o° the year there was (1109 & heavy fell of snow at Soochow. The neonle,in their 
consternation,went to the temple o° the Great Prince te pray. Then the svirit 
mevec one of them to soy,"You noew address me as Your Honour., l'eke it Your 
Excellency,cn¢,though I am hute. lesser deity,it may be well worth your while 
to do so." Thereupon the neonle began to use the latter term,nanc the snew 
stoppe at ence(111). Smollett observes in his Travels inte Itely thet it is 
held more infamous to transgress the slightest ceremonial institution of the 
Church of Reme than to transgress any moral duty; that a murderer or adulterer 
will easily be absolved by the Church,and even maintain his character in 
society; but that a man whe eats a(112) pigeen en a Sunday is abhorred as a 
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monster of reprehation. An‘ how many © Protestant dees not imagine that going 
to church on Sundays he may sin were freely on the six days between?(113 


VIII. The Semites had the idea thot a Cead man whe has no children vill miss 
semething in Shéel through not receiving thrt kind of worship which ancesters 
in early days apnecr to have received. The Aryan nations in ancient times,as 
Tustel de Coulanges has pointe out,regarced celibacy as on impiety end a 
(114) misfortune: "en i piety,becausce ene whe did not marry put the happiness 
of the manes of the family in peril; a misfortune,because he himself would 
receive ne worship after his death." In the Zoroastrian books,te the man whe 
has ne children the bridge of paradise shell be berrec3; the first question the 
angels there will ask him is,whether he has left in this world a substitute 
for hinself. The Greek erater Isaeuss "All these whe think their end appreach- 
ing leok ferward...that there may be some person te attend te their furneral 
rites and te perform the legal ceremenies at their tembs." Side by side with 
the idea thet marriage is ebligatery fer all ordinary men and wemen,we find 
the rule that persens whese functien is te perform religieus er magical rites 
must be celibates(115). In verieus cases the priestess is regarded as the 
wife ef the ged she serves,and is therefere ferbidden te marry anybedy else. 
In the Egyptian texts there are frequent references te "the divine censert." 
St Cyprian speaks ef wemen whe had "dedicated themselves te Christ,and,retir- 
ing from carnal lust,vewed themselves te Ged in flesh end spirit....Hew indig- 
nant and angered then mst Christ eur Lerd and Judge be,whem He sees a virgin, 
dedicated to iaself nn! cemsecrated te His heliness,lying with e rent"(1179> 
Sexual intercourse is censidered defilimg(118). The Christians prescrib 
strict edmtimemee as è preparatien fer baptism and the partaking ef Euchrist. 
In the Visiem ef Alberic,s special place ef terture,censisting ef a laké\ef 
mingled lead,pitch,and resin,is represented as existing in hell fer the pum- 
ishment ef married people whe have had imterceurse en Sundays,church festivals, 
ef fast-days(119). The Meers say that a scribe is Apa ef evil spirits enly 
when he is sexually unclean,because then his recital passages ef the Koram 
would be ef ne avail. The Syrie ÿ philesopher Jamblichus mentions the belief 
that "the geds de net hear him whe invekcs ihem,if he is impure frem venereal 
cennectien." With reference te e passage in the Tirst Epistle te the Cerinth- 
icns,Tertullian remarks that the Apestle added the recemmendatien ef a temper- 
ary abstinence for the sake ef adding an efficacy to preyers(121). St Paul 
censicered celibacy te be preferable te marraige,hut "it is hetter te marry 
than te burn." Cormenting en these werds,Tertullian points eut that what is 
hotter is net necessarily geed. It is better te lose ene eye than beth,but 
neither is gee j se-alesyaltImugh it is better to marry than te burn,it is 
f far better neither—te-marry ner te burn(122). If Adam had livec fer ever in a 
" state ef virgin purity,so:e harmless melde of vegetation would have peopled 
peracise with e race ef innecent and i:mertal beings---en opinion held by Gre- 
gory ef Nyssa and Jehn ef Memascus. Thomas Aquimas,on the other hand,:æintnins 
that sexuel intercourse Was originally free from carnal desire. “hile looking 
with suspicien even en the life-leng union of ene man with one woman,the 
Church proneunced all other forms of sexual intercourse te he mortal sins. 
Tersens of cifferent sex who were nov nniter in wedlock were forbiccen by the 
Thruch to kiss eech other; nay,the sexual desire itself,though unaccommanied 
with any external act,vas regarded es sinful in the unmarried(123). In these 
respects there wcs © radical difference between the ideas of the Christian 
Church end those prevalent in classical antiquity end among the Nebrews,and, 
in fect,ell other Asiatic peoples of ancient civilizatien,who regarde? chost- 
ity as e duty for unmarried wonen but not fer unmarriec mensen required 
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conjugal fidelity of the wife but not of the husiend. Cicero said thrt "if 
there be any ene who t inks th:t youth is te le wholly intercictec from o ours 
with courtesans,he certainly is very strict inceed." Tut there has rlweys heen 
a consiterable discrenency between the actual feelings ef Christian neonles 

ont the stanca rc of their religion(124}. While religion has enforced chestity, 
it has also in so e coses itself inclucec chastity in its cult(125}. Anong the 
Erhe-sner'ing neonles of the Slave Coast the priestesses ere ‘nage in prostit 
-ution as their chief business. The Cancing-girls attache? to many Irehnen 
temples in India convertec the temples inte stews(126). ‘lmrmrabi specks of 
tenple harlots in Tebylonia. In the Tilgauesh-enos Ishtar is re»resentec as 
»athering rounc her Ccisselute Girls and harlots,anc as © godress of nrostitut- 
ion the epithet "consecratel" is annlie' to her. At the local shrines of North 
Israel the wornhin of Yahveh itself seeris to heve heen deeply afTecter by there 
nrectices,which were Forbicden in the Teuteronemic code. Ye hear of women "of 
the congregatien of the people of Astarte" at Carthage. Trazer has suggested 
thet such practices may he a survival o° ecrly con unism in women(127). I 
venture to sucrest thot the chief explanation lies in the belief that sexual 
intercourse with r. holy verson is beneficial to the worshiprer. I have fpund 

no evidence whatever for the summesition that incivicuel marriage was anywhere 
prec € by e state of co: unia in women; an’ in any case Frazer's explanation 
woul solutely inconsistent with the religious prostitution ef men in seme 
Semitic cults. Jina urebi's code refers to male prostitues serving Ishtar at 
Ereche Sopalled”gec ëshfn were n 'techec to Cencenite temples; the wor nroperly 
"enotes sen Cecicated to a ceity,but has,no Coubt for good resson, cen transl- 
ated "sodenites" in the English versien of the Ol¢ Testanent(128), I fail to 
see how the “unction of the mele prostitute could“ either he m rite intended bo 
ensure "the Sruitfulness of fiells and trees,of men and besst," or e survival 
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of coinunal mearriage. St Peul foun’ the abomination of Soden ramant among 
the Gentiles. Turins the l'itcle ges heretics were accusec of it as a meiter 
of course; indeed,so closely was it associated with heresy that the srne name 
wes ep“lie to both. The French bougre(from the Latin Dulgarus,fulgarian),was 
originally n neme given to a sect of heretics who came frem Bulgaria in the 
llth century(129). Zoronstrianism also abherred unnatural vice ns a practice 
of infidels,of Turenira shamanists(130). 


IX. First among the marriage rites is the jeining ef hands—-the Reman dextrar- 
um junctio(131 + In Polond,Bulgaria,anc Portugal,the hands of the bridal pair 
are net merely jeined,but tied tagether. In ancient Greece the bride end 
bridegroom parteok tegether of a sesame-cake. In Reme the cake was made ef the 
grain called far,hence the term ae ae fer the patrician marriage(132). 
Ameng oriental Jews the newly-wedded couple immediately after the religious 
ceremeny jum: three times over a large platter filled with fresh fish} As a 
symbel ef fertility fish was eaten on the secend day ef the wedding week ameng 
German Jews(136). In Swedem a bride must leave the laces ef her shees untied,"se 
that she may bear her childrem as easily as she remeves the shee." There are 
many marriage rites threugh which ene ef the parties tries te gain mastery 

over the ether. In Morecce the bridegroom taps the bride 3 er 7 times en her 
head er sheulder with his sıfAgd,er sm s er kicks her gently. In Creatia he 
bexes her ears. Ameng many Slavemic peeples he beats her gently 3 times(137). 
The bride,alse,kmews hew te everrule her mam. In Merecce she meunts the-@ram 
(representing the husband) te be slaughtered fer the eccasiem when she is paint- 
ed with henna,and bexes its ears;she hangs en it a necklace; and when its 
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stomach has heen reneved,she puts her right foot on it. In Weles the brice 
should always buy something as so n es she is married,ond befere the hride- 
groom can make a purchases "Then she sh'll he master for life." In many parts 
of Germany,when the priest joins the hands ef the couple,$he tries,in a lit- 
eral sense,to get the upper hend,the bridegroem trying to do the same,and 
often a strup le of hands ensues,which may be settle by the priest placing the 
man's hand upnermest(138). In various parts of Germeny and Switzerland centin- 
ence is ebserve’ for three nights after marraige,knewn as the "Tebias nights." 
(150). The bulk ef the prephylactic rites are pitss de passage,for persens 

whe enter a new state. The ceremenies a widew er a widewer have te underge 

are generally very scanty; they are not in danger,because marriage is nething 
new te them(152). 


X. It is often said that a people's civilisation may be measured by the pesit— 
ien held by its wemen. Among sveral pf the lowest races the female sex is treat 
-ed with far greater censideratien than ameng many ef the higher savages or 
barbarians(153). In Nerth-West-Central Queensland the wemem are en ene special 
eccasien allowed te inlfict pumishments ‘upen the men(154). There was alse a 
veneral netien that she is maturally mere visieus,mere addicted te envy,dis— 
aentent,evil-speakimg,end wantemmess than the man(165 ff). 
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Graham Greene,A Sort of Life(L971,Simon & Schuster) 
Kierkegaard: "Only robbers and gypsies say that one must never return where 
one has been"(9). 
An autobiography is only "a sort of life"...it is of necessity even more sel- 
ective then a biography: it begins later and ends prematurely. If one cannot 
close a hook of memories on the “@@m@thhed,any conclusion must te arbitrary,end I 
have preferrec to finish this essay with the years of failure which followed 
the acceptance of my first novel. Failure too is a kind of deaths the furnit- 
ure sold,the drawers emptied,the removal van waiting like a hearse in the lane 
to take one to a less expensive destination(11). The motive for recording 
these screps of the past is a desire to reduce a chaos of experience to some sor 
of order. There is a fashion today among many of my combemporaries to treat 
the events of their past with irony. It is a legitimate method of self“defense. 
"Look how absurd I was when I was young" forestalls cruel criticism,but it fals- 
ifies history. Those emotions were real when we felt them(12). 
The New Cineme seemed to us then the height of pretentious luxury and dubious 
taste(13). My tear ducts in childhood,and indecd for many years later ,worked 
far too easily,and even today I sometimes slink shameface’ from a cinema at 
some happy ending that moves me by its incredibility. As I appreoch school age 
the memories thicken(18) and cry for rescue like the survivors of a shipwreck 
(19). Both parents have known someone the children have never known. My 
father had known the tal! girl with the tiny waist wearing a boater,and my mo- 
ther the young dandyish man who appeared in a tinted Oxford photograph,with e 
well-trinmed musteche(27). I disappointed my mother on my first visit to the 
zoo by sitting down end saying,"I'm tired, I want to go home." I distinguish 
hear between terror and fear. From terror one escapes screaming,but fear has 
an odd seduction. I inherited from my mother a blincing ferron'of birds and 
bats(31). Preams have always had an importance for me: "the finest entertain- 
ment known and given rag cheap"(32). I once went to a children's party in a 
big strange house; a Chinese amah asked me if I wanted to make water end I 
did not understand her,so that afterwards I thought(33) of it as a Chinese 
expression. Once I called my maiden Aunt Maud a bugger and she reported it to 
my father,who pulled me out from under a table end demanded an apology which 
I was unwilling to give,not knowing what my offense was(34). She was a walking 
__Nnews-letter ,and her ear was very close to the ground (36). At 6 I made a colour- 
ed drawing of it of shit which was taken for e cigar and included in the 
School House Gazettef39). ‘ty only gardening activity was to collect snails 
in a bucket and pour salt on them,so thnt they exploded into foam. I was paid 
a penny a dozen for killing cahbage-white butterflies with a tennis racket. 
This seemd to me a very fine sport,and I can sympathize with the interest the 
Chinese feel when encouraged to kill flies at sight. I noticed with pleasure 
one year when I was traveling in the restaurant car between Henkow and Peking 
that there was a fly swatter beside every place,but alas! there were no flies 
left to swat. I remember a glorious day in Freetown in 1942 when I closed the 
| Windows of my little office and slaughtered more than 3000flies in a timed 4 
—minutes(47). My favorite,of course,was King Solomon's Mines. I didn't at all 
care for rormantic She,and found the metaphysical bove story sloppy es I find 
it today(I have always preferred Freud to Jung)(53). The influence of early 
books is profound. So much of the future lies on the shelves. I feel certain thi 
that I would not have made a false start,when I was 21,in the British-American 
Tobacco Company,which had promised me a post in China,if I had never read Capt- 
ain Gibson's Lost Column,a story of the Iioxer Rebellion. And surely it must hav 
been Montezuma's Daughter which lured me 20 years after ards to Mexico(55). 
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I suffered in those days,like a character of mine,Jones,in The Comedians,from 
flat feet,and I had to wear supports(65) inside my shoes(66). Dean Fry some- 
times came to stay. After breakfast on these occasions it was my mother's duty 
to clear the hall outside the dining room of maids and children,so that the 
Dean could go to the lavatory unobserved and emerge again unseen by anyone(69). 
The clouds of unknowing were still luminous with happiness(72). Was my father 
not the headmaster? I was like the son of a quisling in a country under occupat- 
ion. I was surrounded by the forces of resistance(74). Wien Pope Paul told me 
that among the novels of mine he had read was The Power and the: Glory,I answered 
that the book he had read had heen condemned by the Holy Office. "Some parts of 
all your books will always," he said,"offend some Catholics. You should not worry 
about that"(79). Unhappiness in a child accumulates kecause he sees no end to the 
_ dark tunnel. Unhappiness is a daily routine. I imagine that a man condemned to 
a long prison sentence feels much the same(80). For many years after leaving 
achool,when I thought back to that period,I found the desire for revengefon 
Carter and Watson) alive like a creature under a stone. The only change was that 
I looked under the stone less and less often(82). But still every few years a 
scent,a stretch of wall,a bool..on a shelf,a name in a newspaper,would remind me 
to lift the stone rnd watch the creature move its head toward the light(83). 
Perhaps ,unconsciously,that was my revenge-—-to have forgotten him so easily. Now 
th t I had reised the stone again,I knew that nothing lived beneath it(84). 
Kindness alas! is often fa!se kindness,enebling one to endure a little longer an 
almost unhearable situation(85). 


How cunningly Strachey went about his persuasions "The ordinary English reader 
today probably thinks of himfRacine+—if he thinks of hin at all-—as a dull, 
frigid,conventional writer." No boy worth his salt would fail to respond to that 
challenge(109). Literature can have a far more lasting influence than religious 
teaching,end my father's enthusiasm for Robert Browning was the bacillus of a 
recurring fever(116). To recall today any phrase from the Sermon on the Mount 
I must open the New Testament to find the words,but some lines of Browning have : 
stayed in my memory for 50 years and have influenced my life more than any of the 
Beatitudes. and if I were to choose an epigraph for all the novels I have writ— 
tén,it would be from ¥Bishop Bloupram's Apology": "Our interest's on the dang- 
erous edge of things./The honest thief,the tender murderer ,/The superstitious 
atheist,demi-rep/That 'oves and saves her soul in new French books-—/We watch 
while the in equilibrium keep/The giddy line midway"(117). "For love of Love or 

\ from heart's loneliness...." No one has better expressed than Ruper Brooke in 

— his adolescent verse this stete of confused,half-expressed sexuality(122). 

My tutor Kenneth Bell told me that the history exhibition had been awarded moinl: 
on my English essay. "That poem(123) you quoted," he said,"I told them you had 
written it yourself." Few dons in 1923 had read Ezra Pound(124). The governess 
was a young wovan of about 29 or 30---10 years or more older than myself. The 
first time I looked at her with any interest was at the same instant the coup 
de foudre. I fell in love,hody and mind. For her,it was a flirtation which rt 
firat,before she scented danger must have helped the passage of boring hours. "or 
me it was an obsessive pression: I lived only for the moments wit) her(125). “ler 
handwriting became so fixed in ny memory thit when,more than 30 years after we 
had ceas" Fo write,I received a letter asking me to get her seats for my ny 
first play,The Living Roor',I recognized her hand on the envelope and my heart 
Feat faster until I remembered that I was a man of over 50 and she,hy now,well 
into her cruel mixties(126). But the reality of passion should not be questioned 
because of ita brevity. A storm in the shallow Mediterranean may(127) be over in 
& few hours,but while it lasts it is savage enough to drown men(128). 
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Claud Cockburn and I had become probationary members of the Cormunist Party 

at Oxford and I held a Party card containing 3 or 4 sixpenny stamps which re- 
presented by monthly contr#butions. It was a very small branch; I doubt if there 
were more than half a dozen members,and Claud and I,with no scrap of Marxist 
belief between us, joined only with the farfetched idea of gaining control and 
perhaps winning a free trip to Moscow and Leningrad(133). Life's ironiess Neithe 
Cockburn nor I were then at all inclined to Communism,but sone years later he 
became a Party vember and afterwards left the Party,while 1 fay self found 30 
on,after my experience of the French Vietnamese war and American policy there, 
in greater sympathy with Communism than ever before,though less and less now 
with the Russian version of it(135). As a distractionfrom lost love and baffled 
desire,I tried drink. For nearly one term I went to bed drunk every night and 
boganudriaking{ is again) I woke. At the end of term there was a cere- 
mony called Thé Handshake. I was helped as far as the door by two of my friends 
who held me on a steady course through the quad(137). I have cause to he rateful 
to that spell of alcoholisms it left me with a strong head and a tough liver. 


Š“ "Mithridates he died old"(138). The German Countess left a scented glove benind 
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in my room to be added to my adolescent harem of inanimate objects(140). 

I suppose that every novelist has sovething in common with a spy: he watches, 
he overhears,he seeks motives and anlyzes character,and in his attempt to serve 
literature he is unscrupulous(143). 


Perhaps ‚until one starts at the age of 70 to live on borrowed time,no year will 
seem again quite so ominous as the one when formal education ends and the moment 
arrives to find employment and bear personal responsibility for the whole future 
I was hemmed in by a choice of jails in which to serve my life imprisonment(147) 
The last wild throw after many failures. I tried hard to persuade that my small 
book had been an aberration of adolescences now that I was mature I had out- 
grown literature(149). It was the best chosen fly he could have attached to his 
hook(152). I bought two paperhound copies of Chinese Self-Taught9153). A hagg- 
ard prostitute ruined by amateur competition(160). Vivien was a Roman Catholic 
(164). I had cheated Father Trollope from the first,not telling him of my mot— 
ive in receiving instruction or that I was engaged to marry a Roman Catholic 


(167). In January 1926 I became convinced of the probable existence of something 
we call God(168). 


The young sub-editor gains some some insights inte the vanities of the famous. 
J.M.Barrie before making a speech would send to The Times a typescript which 
included sore passages that his audience must have taken for whimsical impromp- 
tus. "I see the Archbishop of Canterbury smiling skeptically in my direction and 
wickedly shaking his head..." I would read this at 4:30 in an after—dinner 
speech(180) which was to be delivered at 10(181). The first novel is like a 
sprint which leaves you exhaustec and triumphant beside the track. With the 
second the writer has been transformed into a long-distance runner-——-the finish- 
ing tape is out of sight,at the end of life. He must guard his energies and 

plan ahead(200). I sometimes find myself wishing that,before starting the second 
novel,I had found en experienced mentor(201). Now I can see quite clearly where 
I went wrong. Excitement is simples excitement is a situation,a single event. It 
must'nt be wrapped up in thoughts,similes,metaphors. A simile is a form of refl- 
ection,but excitement is of the moment when there is no time to reflect. Action 
can only be expressed by a subject,a verb and an object,perhaps a rhythm—-lit- 
tleelse. Even an adjective slows the pace or tranquilizes the nerve. I should 
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turned to Stevenson to learn my lessons "It came all of a sudden when it did,witl 
a rush of feet and a roar,and then a shout fron Alänu..." Discrimination in 
one's words is certainly required,but not love of one's werdserethat is a form oi 
of self-love,a fatal love which leads a young writer to the excesses of Charles 
Morgan and Lawrence Durrell,and,looking back to this period of my life,I can see 
that I was in danger of taking their road. I was only savec by failure. The 
reviewing of novels at the beginning of the thirties was at a far lower critical 
level then it has ever been since. Gerald Gould,a bad poet,and Ralph Strauss,a 
bad(203) novelist,divided the Sunday forum between them. One was not elated by 
their praise nor cast down by their criticism(204). If my first novel The Man 
Within had shown promise,it was the brief promise of a dud rocket on Guy Fawkes 
night. It made no difference to me that the review which had opened my eyes to m 
fool's progress was by en author,Frank Swinnerton,for whom I had little respect— 
-—I knew the truth when I read it. Never again,I swore,would I read a novel of 
Conrad's(212). J.B.Priestley had read a review copy of Stamboul Train sent to 
the Evening Standard ,and thought Savory,ahpopular novelist,to be a caricature 
to himself. He threatened to bring a libel action(217). The phrase "the modern 
Dickens" snd indeed all references to Pickens had to be deleted. The "pipe" and 
“blunt fingers","sold a hundred thousand copies,containg 200 characters",all 
objected and altered. "Dickens" must be replaced by"Shakespeare". It was almost 
as though Mr Priestley were defending Dickens rather thah himself(218). For 

Na riter,success is always temporary,success is only a delayed failure(219). 

"There ere faults in his work which he alone detects(220). 
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Hugo described a criticism of Lamartine as an "essai de morsure par un cygne"(7) 
We have all heard of a skull crowned with roses; Racine's emblem should be a 
broken heart wreathed with a tinsel garland(9). La Fontäine tells us in his 
Jetters that he liked the greewood better than the stately Fark at Vaux,and 
wrote,when he visited the Castle of Blois,"Ces trois ailes ne font,Dieu merci, 
nulle symétrie et n'ont rapport ni convenance l'une avec l'autre." He said of 
the wing of Francis I: "Force petits ornements sans régularité et sans ordre-—- 
et cela fait quelque chose de grand qui plaët"(12). 
Montaigne on poetrys "A certaine mesure basse,on la peult juger par les précept- 
es et par art; mais la bonne,la supreme,la divine,est au-dessus des rèxles et 
de la raison. Elle ne practique poinct nostre jugement; elle le ravit et le 
ravage"(18). Of the slender woods of oak :nd birch Ronsard sang: "Pont l'ombrage 
incertain lenterent se reme" (23). 
The poetry of Racine is at the very heart of French literature---"elle en est 
le centre incontesté," decalred Sainte-Beuve in his Port-Royal, while admitting 
that "elle n'en est pas le centre unique"(33). 
Her errant life,wandering on the business of her apostleship in company with a 
Fernabite friar whom popular prejudice supposed to he her lover; the suspicion of 
heresy3;“her bizarre enthusiasm,made Mme Guyon a marked woman(42). While Fénelon's 
taste disapproved of the plain Lat¢le kody w:th the pock-marked brow,who faintec 
from emotion et their fir .t uecting,yet "is heart went out to her,because she ' 
hed seen rn‘ felt an! known “hat he merely lo;ec ent yreachcc and trusted that 
he kelievec in(43). "J'ai cru ifadame fuyon une très Sainte personne qui avcidt 
une luriière fort patticulidre par expérience sur la vie jaaiet. Je la T 
“fort expérimentée et éclairée...quoiqu'elle fut très ignorante." The Tuc de 
féSnint-Simon recorded caustically Fenelon's encounter with the sybils "Il la vit; 


a } E Yan spet l'un à l'autre. Leur sublime s'amalrema." In a vision,adame 
plah a EEE 
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she saw the soul of F@nelon---"une eau vivante et profonde quoique toute entour- 
€e de glace"; she saw the grace of God,like the fountains of Versailles ,dropp- 
ing into her soul,and overflowing into the innermost being of her friend —cor- 
me ces cascades qui tombent d'un bassin dans un autre"(44). He disapproved her 
impulsive ways: "Je crains ces sorties,si opposeé à mon etat,toujours déliberant 
et précautinneux. Je craindrais me terriblement d'être entrainé par vous dans 
une conduite.,.aux depens de toute réputation." He avers that he never felt for 
her "aucun gout naturel" and she holds that "le sentiment est toujours animal." 
From her, he,a man of niggling scruples,weighing his mint and cummin,learned 
that inner peace,that self—detachment and serenity,"ün certain amen continuel 
au fond du coeur"(45). 
The chief thing that most of us know about Fontenelle is that he live! a hundred 
years(50). His feat was to transport from science to literature one or two,per- 
pas three,of the great abstract ideas which are the basis of modern thought(51). 
Assez de gens ont toujours dans la tête un faur merveilleux enveloppé d'une 
obscurite qu'ils respectent. Ils n'admirent la Nature que parce qu'ils la croy- 
ent une espèce de magie où l'on n'entend rien,et il est sur a e chose est 
d€shonorte curpés d'eux des qu'elle peut être conçue." He is the forerunner of 
the "Encyclopédie." "Eloge de Newton": "(Descartes et Newton] Tous deux ont 
Été des génies de premier ordre,nés pour dominer les autres esprits et pour fon- 
cer des Emrires. Tous deux, géomètres excellents,ont vu la nécessité de transport 
-er la géométrie dans la physique....liais l'un,prenant un vol hardi,a voulu se 
placer à le source de tout,se rendre maître des premiers principes par quelques 
idees claires et fondanentales,pour n'avoir plus qu'à descenddre eux phénomènes 
de la Nature comme à des conséquences nécessaires. L'autre,plus timide et plus 
modeste ,a commencé sa marche rar s'appuyer sur les phénomènes ,résolu de les 
admettre ,quela:que les pat donner 1 tenchainement des conséquences....Les princ- 
ipes €vidents de l'un ne le conduisent pas toujours aux phénomènes tels qu'ils 
je. Les phénomènes ne conduisent pas touhours l'autre à des principes assez 
evidents. Les bornes(53) qui dans ces deux routes contraires ont pu arrêter 
‘deux hommes de cette eXpece,ce ne sont pas les bornes de leur esprit,mais celles 
de l'esprit humain."(54). The conclusion of the preface to his essay on the 
Utility of Mathematics: "Le temps viendra peut-etre que l'o joindre en un corps 
régulier ces membres épars; et,s'ils sont tels qu'on les souhaite,ils s4assembl- 
eront en quelque sorte d'eux-mêmes. Plusieurs vérités séparées dòs qu'ellles 
sont en assez grand nombre,offrent si vivement à 1tesprit leur rapport et leur 
mutuelle dépendance qu'il semble qu'après avoir été détachées par une espèce de 
as, les unes d'avec les autres,elles cherchent naturellement à se réunir" 
55). 
Voltaire was wont to smile at Fontenelles Micromégas,the little great man,secret 
-ary to the Academy of Saturn---"homme de beaucoup ajesprit qui ntavait,a la 
vérité,rien inventé mais qui rendait un fort bon compte des inventions des 
autres et qui faisait passablement de petits vers et de grands calculs." But 
then Voltaire was wont to smile at everything. Fontenelle was his own intellect 
-ual ancestor,and in the Siecke de Louis XIV he honoured him as such: "On peut 
le refigrder comme l'esprit le plus universel que son siècle ait produit"(56). 
"Un chaos d'idées claires". Napoleon grimly prophsieds "When I am dead,the 


ae of Europe will draw a long breath and sigh: Ouf!" Melchior de Vogtie 
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declared that the cohor of poets who followed Victor Hugo to the grave were a] 
all of them,in secret,dräwing the same long breath,that Pek et. 
Voltaire and his school loved Nature. Tut Nature was to them chiefly a plexus oi 


laws. Bacon: "The human intellect easily supposes a greater order and equality 
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in things than it actually finds,and(while there are many things in Nature uni- 
que and quite irregular),it feigns correspöndencies and parallels which have no 
true exitence"(77). In Bernardin de Saint-Pierre Rousseau recognized a spirit 
kindred to his own,and suggested that he should write a conclusion to Emile", 
The last volume of the "Études de la Nature" appeared in 1788,and contained 
"Paul et Virginie". He is one of the rare examples of a genius who,between two 
stools,sat enthroned. His descriptions,though bathed in beauty and suffused 
with the light that never was on sea or land,are as exact as Wordsworkh's; a geo 
-grapher might make use of them. Every detail is just and true,founded on observi 
-ation(80). He became Buffon's successor as director of the Jardin des Plantes. 
Napoleon,who admired "Paul et Virginie" only less than "Werther",deplored having 
made the acquaintance of the author,and wrote in the "Mémorial de Sainte Hélène" 
“c'etait un méchant homme ‚naltraitant fort sa femme fille de l'imprimeur Didot 
(85),et toujours p à demander l'aumône sans honte." He married again at 63. 
Mille Pésirĉe de Pelleporc was 20 years old,handsome and gifted. She ewoke her 
old husband to a better,happier youth than ever he had known. She wanted her 
hustand ,the most convinced of Deists,to enter the fold of the Church. Six years 
after his union,he becomes an assiduous churchgoer(87). She remained faithful to 
his memory ¿for ,though she married again,she chose for her husband his devoted 
secretary ¿Ainé Martin. They spent the rest of their lives in editing the remains 
of their great man(88). i 
When Raudealire wrote,"La Révolution a été faite par des voluptueux," he was 
thinking of Rousseau,of Laclos,and of Danton. "L'infernal Laclos” had a very bad 
reputation. The War Office dared not promote him te the place he deserved as the 
inventor of the obus and the secret strategist of Valmy; in fact,whenever Laclos 
pulled the strings,those whom he benefited kept him well hidden behind the 
scenes. "Je sui prédéstine à faire de la besogne sous le nom des autres"(89). 
His novel earned him more kicks than halfpence———"Vous connaissez ce grand 
` monsieur maigre et jaune en habit noir?" said the Marquise de Coigny to her N 
major-domo-—"Je n'y suis plus pour luis si j'étais seule avec lui j'aurais peur} 
A disciple of Rousseau,Laclos was ever dreaming of Utopia and planning to reform 
the world by e compulsory return to Nature. His whole career was embittered by 
the bad eminence. It was his only beok,and he never lived it down(90). For some 
six-score yeers Valmont has stood to the world as a likeness of the unfortunate 
Laclos(91). The book is in fact the apotheosis of the Chevalier Danceny ,of 
whom Valmont remarks: "Je suis indigné quand je songe que cet homme,sans raison- 
ner,sans se donner la moindre peine,en suivant tout bôtement l'instinct de son 
coeur,trouve une félicité à laquelle je ne puis atteindre." In th end Danceny 
kills Valmont in a duel. The odious Marquise de Merteuil is ruined and seamed 
with countless scars of small-pox. Cecile Volanges is the petite oie blanche 
who for so many generations has been a French ideal-—refreshing to a blasé 
mind as a draught of new milk to a palate fatigued with spices(92). She is al- 
most incredibly innocent, ,but she is as stupid as she is sensual. As Ea Merteuil 
sayas "Elle est vraiment délicieuse, Cele n'a ni caractère ni principe; jugez con 
~bien sa société sera douce et facile!...Toutannonce en elle les sensations les 
plus vives...et elle est d'autant plus plaisante qu'elle ne sait rien,absglument 
rien,de ce qu'elle désire tant de savoir." In a ms recently published "L'Educatic 
des Femmes" ,Laclos says: "Sans liberté,point de morali#e; sans moralité,point 
a{ "educations. Dans toute societé les femmes sont esclaves. «..Apprenez qu'on ne 
sort de l'esclavage que par une grand: volution"(93). "Jamais M. de Laclos ne 
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sera admis dans notre salon!" exclaimed the charming 18-year old Mlle Duperré: 
when Laclos joined kis regiuent at La Rochelle. Laclos was 42. She lived with 
a worthy widowed mother an’ some score. of brothers of all ages.:Thetbälte was 
well-defended. When some provincial tittle-tattle brought to Laclos's ears "= 
the sentence of his exclusion,he remarked: "Je songe à me marier. Avant six 
mois j'epouserai Mlle TPuperr&." The beauty laughed; she had not yet had to deal 
with a sapper and miner. Before 6 months were out an underground passage united 
his lodging and her chamber. They became lovers,and their eldest son was born 
before they vanquished the passionate resistance of the Duperrés(96). All his 


"projects came to nothings the hour was there,but not the man(97). For nearly 


two years Laclos,in prison,dwelt constantly in the shadow of the guillotine. 
Thermidor came at last and released. On the Mincio,as a general of 60,he receive 
—ed at last the longed-for baptism of fire. The bullets. saluted his white 
lockes,killed his horse under him,but respected the inventor of the obus. He was 
disappointed in Italy: Nes rues,des maisons-—voilà Milan. The most notable 
thing that happened to him in Italy was his encounter at Milan with an 18-year 
old ensign in the dregoons(99),who posed to himself as "Saint-Preux and Valmont 
in one"-—Henri Beyle. The Bishop of Pavia had admired his novel ,"et dit à ce 
qui veut l'entendre que c'est un ouvrage tres moral et tres bon & faire lire 
particulièrement aux jeunes femmes"{100). 
The author of "Werther" first took France by strom towards 1778. Neither the 
Emperor Napoleon nor Mme de Stael was ever to forget their young devotion to 
the book. Bonaparte read it through 7 times,which is not bad for a reader who, 
after all,had soMeihteupatisns of his own. In 1798,when Fourrienne was employed 
te form a camp-library for the general to take to Fgypt,he found the name of 
"Werther" inscribed almost at the head of the section "Novels". Mme de Stael 
exclaimed: "'Werther' a fait @ppque dans ma vie!" She was so diéappeinted 
on making the acquaintance of the idol of her youth: "Je voudrais mettre son es] 
prit dans un autre corps!"(113). At every turn of the conversation Napoleon | 
looked towards guest and asked,"Qu'en pense M. Göt?"(115) 
On his death-bed Saint-Simon said to his disciples: "Souvenez-vous que,pour 
faire quelque chose de grand,it faut ètre passionné." Whe he was 18 years old 
hès valet was instructed to wake him every morning with those words: "Levez— 
vous,M.le Comte,vous avez de grandes choses à faire aujourd'hui"(119). Ile 
dreamed of establishing a new Church and a new State. In 1803 he went to Geneva 
to marry Mme de Staél,whom he did not know,and to that end he had divorced the 
young wife he loved. "J tavis concu le plan le plus vaste et le plus utile qui 
fut entré dans la téte d'un homme ‚et Mme de Stael était faite pour le réaliser." 
Corinne did not let herself be persuaded(121). When he was old he had in his 
service a young secretary 19 ygars of age,by name Auguste Comte,who assisted 
him in composing his "Systeme Industriel". A man of reason,Comte broke with 
his old master ,condemming his "tendance religieuse". He then made a reasonable 
union by choosing a woman who would be attached bé him,poor and plain,by a 
sentiment of gratitwde(123). He married a owman on the streets,and her seducer 
was best man at the wedding. The union was not happy,being chequered by mania 
on the side of the husband and prostitution on the side of the wife(124). At 
46 he fell in love ,hopelessly,devotedly,with Mme Clotilde de Vaux,a young grass 
widow of 30,whose husband was in prison for some disgraceful act. She eked 
out her narrow means with little tales and verses which appeared „sometimes, 
here and there in the newspapers. Comte esteemed them superior to the product- 
ions of George Sand. In that France of Louis Philippe there was no possibility 
of divorce-—they could not marry. Comte proposed an illegal union. But the mode 
-est young woman recoiled,while docilely declaring that she would strive to brin 
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bring her views into conformity with his. She was consumptive,always ailing; 
and before she could make up her mind she died(126). Nead,she became a Pivinity 
and Comte invented the religion of Humanity to embalm a dear rererbrance. The 
chair in which she sometimes sat became an altar. He placed Woman,"la provid- 
ence morale des homies",on the apex of society. In his "Politique Positive", 
he announced the bankruptcy of science,the final defeat of "la longue insurrect 
-ion moderne de l'esprit contre le coeur",adding :"le sentiment doit toujours 
dominer 1'intelligence"(127) 
Sainte-Beuve himself avows that he is "toujours en quéte de quelque grande ame 
à evouser"(149), "Trop è l'étroit moi-même et sans possible essor,/Avide €tud- 
iant ,poète # naitre encor,/..." Alphonse Karr described him as "d'une laideur 
__\pauvre'"; "pas laid,mais vilain," said Mme Hugo-—even Mme Hugo(151). She did 
‘not know that "Joseph Delorme" was Sainte-Beuve's self-portr-it and,full of 
pity for the young man whom she supposed to have lived so sadly and died so 
young,she said to him in all innocence: "Si je l'avais connu,je l'aurais conso- 
lé"{153). "on seul succès en amour,ctest Adèle," he wrote in his private note- 
book. As to the other women,he fell to that lower depth which an old Ton Juan 
XN pummed up in an epigran,"J'aime le poulet. Demanderais-je que le poulet m'aime?! 
Non ragionam di lor(155} 
After reading Sainte-Beuve's scathing review of "La Recherche de l'Absolu" in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes,Balzac exclaimed: "Il me le paiera! Je lui passerai 
ma plume à travers le corps. Je me vengerni: je referai 'Volupté'!"(177). In 
"Un Prince de la Bohéme",the Marquise de Rochefide asked in astonishment: "Ah 
ca,mon cher Nathan,cuel galimatias me faites vous 1&?" enc the journalist repl- 
eds "Madame la Marquise,vous ignorez la valeur de ces phrases précieuses, Je 
parle en ce moment le Sainte-Beuve,nouvelle langue francaise"(179). The Countess 
said: "Let us wait; my hushand is old," and for 10 years they waited,till at las 
Count Hanski consented to levare l'incomodo,as polite visitors say on taking 
leave,in Italy. Meanwhile the Countess declared to Blazac( just as the Princess € 
Gandolphini to Rodolphe): "Ce qu'il faut,c'est aimer avec constance,avec pers- 
istance,et à distance,pendant des années"(184). 
Pierre Lasserge in "Le Romantisme Francais" called Michelet "Le plus faux des 
ecrivains,il en le moins ennuyeux"(200). Baudelaire's contempt of Nature or 
"les légumes sanctifiés"(209). 
Gobineau said thet the Russians were in reality Asiatics and the Japanese al- 
las Europeans The Aryan is your only race Royal. The very name comports the 
root Ar-—"qui signifie honorable,par excellence"(éf German Ehre)(223). 
Renan's customary phrase: "En touteschose il faut rechercher les origines"(250) 
More than once,in his later essays,Renan compared himself to that poor fly of 
the Indian legend,buzzing for ever at the blue vault of Heaven,knowing it pier- 
ced by one hole no larger than a needle's eye. The fly wishes to enter Paradise, 
having entles  patience,with all eternity to buzz in,one day he will chance 
upon the spot anc enter in(260). "Il faut suivre son idée. Il ne faut pas faire 
une distinction trop absolue entre le temps où l'on travaille et le temps où 
l'on ne travaille pas"(312). Having wested the daytime "à besogner," Brunetiere 
would spend the better part of the night "à travailler"(336). Renouvier in his 
"Les Nerniers Moments de Charles Renouvier": "Save for William James...and 
Gebriel Tarde,your modern philosophers seem to me to have gone all astray...and 
I find more psycholegy...in France's Crainquebille than in many a treatise of 
psychophysics or psychophysiology"(340). 
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Michael Sadleir,Blessington—-D' Orsay. 
~ Sally: Power was odd-child-out in ell the family emusements(3). That beauty 


Z flowered is generally admitted; that the capacity to relate emotion and 
physical sensation was terrified out of existence before the girl reached the ag 
of 16,has never before been suggested. Capable of affection, she was incapable of 
love; able by her physical beauty to provoke(and,if unavoidable,to submit to) 
desire,she lacked the power to reciprocate,and was therefore unable to satisfy i 
it(7). Ill-natured exaggerations of her conduct during this period of retirement 
became current gossip,and later served tenweniently to cloak the jealousies of 
her rivals under pretence of moral indignation. Many,whose own petticoats were 
none too impregnable,contrived to draw them in whenever her name was ment- 
ioned,thus ostentatiously emphasising their own virtue end,temporarily,securing 
it(14). She emrged from her Hampshire solitude one of the most widley read and, 
a ek matters,best-införmed women in London society(15). A harlot_de luxe 

16). : ; 

Ladies of fashion were not necessarily averse to sexual irregularity,and will- 
ingly tolerated such frailty as did the transgressor dredit. Peeresses known for 
their accessibility to royalty could give parties to which their less ingen- 
ious sisters crowded eagerly..But that an Irish nobody who had,by means unknown 
but certainly sißnister,snatched a titled and. wealthy hushand from under the ver 
-y noses of matc aking mammas,should now presume to act the smart London hoste 
-ess,wes an outrage alike to morals and to society(26). Her task was obviously 
to pretend indifference to her outlawry,and,by pretending hard enough,in time 
to make her indifference real. Her own parties combined politics,litereture pain 


-ting and sans-gene in © way unknown in other houses(27) No wonder the Blessing- 
tons’ dinners end soirées soon became : feature of the metropoliten scene(28). 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's lovely painting of Marguerite Blessington is one of his 
hest-known portraits. Chance brought Lord Flessington,with his wife on his arm, 
to vi:w the picture at the moment of its inspection by P.G.Patmore ‚father of 
Coventry. Nearly 39 years later,he recalled the incidents "I have inf no 


other so etrèkt##instance of the inferiority of art to nature as inthis cel- 
ebrate portneit...As the original stood before it,she +airly ‘killed' the 
copy." He comments on the complete absence from her manner of any consscious- 
ness of beauty,of any desire to court notice or pose for admiration(30). "Un- 
likdall other beautiful faces that I have seen,hers was,at the time of which I 
_\spe neither a history nor a prophecy...but an end and a consummation in itself 
not a means topor e promise of anything else"(31). 
It mey be taken for certain that Marguerite did not fall inJove with d'Orsey,nor 
ever,in the sexual sense,ceme talove him. She liked hi: immensely. When,after 
her death,he mourned "a kind and loving mother",he was expressing as literally e 
as possible the ppirit of their many years of intimacy. The Earl was eccentric, 
frivolous and full of extravagant whims; but he was not the traditional dotard 
to be unaware of a young wife's treachery or,knowing it,to ke fondly tolerant 
(46). His affection for the 20-year-old Alfred soon developed a sexual element 
of its own. D'Orsay must have realised that money was the secret of a gay and 
elegant life,thet he excelled at elegant gaiety,but that he-had no money of his 
own. He must capitalise his onty sssets,sell his looks and his fascination to tt 
rest possible advantage. A normal youth,with his exceptional advantages ‚would 
have chosen the richesr heiress an society and married her(47). But Alfred 
did not do this,because he was impotent. Only impotence could have endeared hi : 
so imm diately to Lady Blessington(48). 
"Comfort," she cries,"England is thy dwelling-place! There thou art wedded to 


t 
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good taste,end worshipped as the penates o° happy homes; but rarely art thou 
encountered in other lands,where(63) grandeur strives in vain to compensate for 
thine absence." "desirous as I am to see Genoa the Superb,1(64) confess that 
its being the residence of Lord Byron gives it a still greater attraction for 
me....I long to compare him with the beau ideal I have formed in mind's eye" 
` (65). The English were psssessed by Byron. No words were bad enough for him; an 
yet there were not words enough to say all the foolish,gloating things which 
must be said.'She wrote in her ciarys "And am I indeed in the same town with 
Byron? And tomorrow I may perhaps behold him!!!!...I hope he may not be fat, 
as Moore described him at Venice; for a fat poet is an anomaly in my opin- 
ion"(68). Her entry for April ist 1823: "I have seen Lord Byron; and am dis- 
appointed....he does not laok like my preconceived notion of the melancholy 
poet(69)...I never met anyone with so decided a taste for aristocracy as Lord 
Byron...Were he but sensible how much the Lord is overlooked in the Peet he 
would be less vain of his renk...Hispec at Genoa was the most gaudy and vul- 
gar thing I ever sew; the curtains in the worst taste....His carriages and his 
liveries were in the same bad taste,having an affectation of finery,but mesquin 
in the details and tawdry in the ensemble"(70). Byron to Moores "..Milor.Bless- 
ington and £pouse,travelling with a very handsome companion,in the shape of a 
‘French Count'(to use Farquhar's phrase in the Beaux Strategem ) who has ell 
the sir of a Cupidon déch ine ‚and is one of the few specimens I have seen of 
an ideal of a Frenchman before the Revolution....Milady seems highly literary 
She is also very pretty,even in a morning"(71). Byron to Lady Hardys "The 
Parisian is wery. xeoyng and a beauty,éf which Aasy advantage he is fully aware... 
She is also en authoress,heth written three books,and will I suppose write 


Ladyship was extremely weil guaranteed from any presumed observation of my incl 
-ination by her Parisian appendage....Madame Gi(who never saw her) won't allow 
her to be pretty and will allow her to ke not young...She argues with all the 
insolence of four end twenty"(73). When,years aféérward,she p:blished Conevrs- 
ations wf'LokdrBy£gnowith the Countess of Blessington,her enemies declared she 
had invented practically the whole book(74). She remarks that Byron "is cert- 
ainly fond of money"; and narrates a little tartly that when,in response to 
urgent entreaty,she consented to sell him her horse Marmeluke,he tried to heat 
her down from a hundred guineas to eighty pounds(81). 

When d'Orsay actually became the husbad of Lord Blessington's daughter ,Herriet 
Gardiner,the world assumed Lady Plessington guilty of a stratagem of a peculiar! 
-ly ugly kind(87). Enemies on principle to riches and lotus-eating(97). And 
poor Harriet would shrink into herself ,finding waht solitude she could; hating 
to be noticed yet hating still more to be ignored; watching the man who was 

her husband in laughing attendance on the radiant beauty of her step-mother (119 
Lady Blessington must rely on her own wits and her own courage to effect a lodg 
-ment in hostile territory(146). "A house of bijoux and a bijou of a house", 

as Joseph Jekyll called her lavishly adorned house(15°). Lady Jersey prepared 
to rid London of a social plaguespot and herself of a vexatious rival(164). 

"We make temples of our hearts,in which we worship an idol,until we discover 
the object of our love was a fasle god; end then it is not the idol only that i: 
is destroyed—-the shrine is ruined"(187). "If an envious or a jeelous crowd 
mis judge or condemn,a proud spirit can bear up against the injustices; but if 
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in the mbstvinveterate assailants one finds those whom we believe to be our 
trusted friends,the blow is incurable. Caresar defended himself against his 
foes,but when he saw his friend Brutus strike at him he gave up the struggle" 
The purpose of these words is sadly. obvious. The cruel plot in which d'Orsay 
was involved to ruin his wife and his benefactress for the sake of so many 
thousand pounds.had suddenly revealed to her the unprincipled thing,the 
self-seeking trousered exquisite,he really was{188). 

The opening section of the Conversations put into Eyron's mouth a seathing 
description of Lady Holland,and set the salons buzzing. Jekyll Wrote: "By- 
ron's former associates are frightened to death....As Lady Blessington is stout 
I hope she will be merciful"(202). In one of her novels of fashionable life, 
Cecil: A Peer,Mrs Gore makes three disguised,but unmistakable and offensive, 
references to Lady Blessington(213). Cecil is supposed to be very familiar 
with Byren and notices "the total deficiency of elegancy of mind characterising 
the women" who "fascinated the brightest and weakest of mankind","the Guiccio- 
li-—Margarita—-Marianna-—end others even more lavishly enddwed with the 
!ogle of the rattle-snake'". The "Marianna" is a character in the story; the Gu 
-iccioli and the Margarita are blendly obvious(2i4). 

The correct members of the English colony in Naples called her "The Countess of 
Cursington"(239). Bulwer Lytton to Lady Blessingtons "This letter,my dear 
friend,is for your eyes only. That is a grand and true saying of yours,*There 
are so few befere whom one would condescend to appear otherwise than happy.’ 


Bright heroism of a woman! *(244) 

Lord Allen,one evening in Crockfords,was chaffing dłOrsay rather offensively, 
when John Bush entered the room and saluted the Counte*Instantly d'Orsay 
fleshed his famous smile. "Voil&,"-he cried,"la difference entre une bonne 
bouche ey une mauvaise haleine!" His drewing of Chesterfield was criticised 
by someone,on the gorund that the subject's ear was ns A heas of proportion. 


"Pardon," replied d*Orsay,"it is ze picture of $b !e-ear."X"!ehemet Ali de- 
manda à un Francais de lui expliquer ce que c’etait qu'une republique. ‘Si 1! 
Egypte était une république,' lui dit-il,'vous seriez le peuple et le peuple 
serait le Pacha.! Mehemet lui repondit qu'il ne se trouvait aucun g pour 

une republique"(304). Mrs Carlye notess "...¢ sort of sarcasm rather striking 
out of such a porcelain figure. He said,looking at Shelley's bust,in his 

French accents 'Ah,it is one o° zose faces who wecsh to swallow zeir chin'"(308 
Ridirg out one day,the Count stopped a boy who was passing end asked for a 1 
light for his cigar. The lad was well-mannered and attractive,and d'Orsay 

esked whence he came. The boy said he was from Wales and would like to return t 
there to his own people,but that he hac no money. "Yome to Hyde Park tomorrow 
when the promenade is full," said d'Orsay. "Bring a tray of matches,and when yo 
see me in a crowd of men come up..." The lad did as he was bid. D'Orsay saw 
him: "At last!" he cried. "Quick,give me a bex! and threw the boy a guinea(311) 
Instantly his admiring disciples were throwing guineas to the match-seller,taki 
their toxes and ordering ere Ca A few all-weather friends(3240. 
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Gore Vidal,Rockihg The Boat(1951). 


Rereading one's own past commentary is like going through an album of old 
photographs. Did I really part my hair in that peculiar way? Was I ever 
that sel-cpnscious? (ix). Athens quarrelled with Sparta over the small and 
unimportant city of Corcyra. The Peloponnesian War began and our world's 
first civilization was shattered. Ivwasytempted to use "Toward Cocyra" as 
a title(x). Santayana would answer my questions,but he never asked me a 
personal question and i'm not sure if he ever bothered to learn my name(xi 
I took it as a benediction laid on with the left hand(xii). 


The White House was as serene as a resort hotel out of season. The corrid- 
ors were empty. In the various offices quiet gray men talked to pne anoth- 
er in low-pitched voices, The only color,or choler,was provided by Presid- 
ent Eisenhower himself. His temper was easily set off; he scowled when 

he stalked the corridors; the Smile was seldom in evidence. Fortunately he 
was not at the White House often enough to disturb the tranquillity 

which prevailed,no matter what storms at home,what tragedies abroad(3). 
Now the corridors are filled with eager young men,while those not young 
are revitalized. News is made at all hours(4). Until Kenne t was imposs- 
ible for an intellectual of any age to identify himself with the Presid- 
ent. The intellectual establishment of the country opted for "alienation," 
the cant word of the '4O's and '50's. His eyes are a murky,opaque blue, 
"interested," as Gertrude Stein once said of Hemingway's eyes,#bot inter- 
esting"(5). The smile is charming even when it is simulated for the pub- 
lic. Franklin Roosevelt set an unhappy tradition of happy warriors,and 
ever since his day our politicians are obliged to beam ahd grin and simp- 
er no matter how grave the occasion? Recently,at a public dinner,I had a 
thoughtful conversation with Harry Truman. He was making a particularly 
solemn point when suddenly,though his tone did not change,his face jerked 
abruptly into a euphoptécgrin,all teeth showing. I thought he had gone 
mad,until I noticed photographers had appeared in the middle distance(6). 
Kennedy's relationships tend to be compartmentalized. There are cronies 
who have nothing to do with politics whom he sees for relaxation. There 
are advisers whom he sees politically but not socially(7). He has ended 
the idea that the Presidency is a form of brevet rank to be given a man 
whose good years are past(8). Eisenhower was perhaps the only President 
not to read newspapers. No matter what enPrBsédéèuéntants there are those 
who GROS will) him within his own Administration. Most Presidential 
jeeatte ine ly take advantage of their President,realizing that in 

the rush of any day&s business he will make many deckions and requests 
which he cannot possibly follow up(12). 


An American politician must be gregarious(or seem to be),candid(but never 
give the game away); he mus not seem too brainy(16). To the right chall- 
enge he must have the right response. He is,in the purest sense,an oppor- 
tunist. He must be an accurate barometer to the weather of his time. Peop- 
le look for subtle motives where there are none. They believe there is a 
long-range plan of war when there is seldom anything mote than quick 
last-minute deployments of troops before unscheduled battle. In a society 
_ like ours,politics is improvisation. To the artful dodger rather than 

>the true believer goes the prize. Barry Goldwater,apolitician of some 
grace and skill,is studying the political sky for omens(17). Primary a 


» 
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a salesman in the family business Goldwater invented andppomoted men's 
shorts decorated with large red ants in the pants(18). Hè wants tpo pres- 
ents the Russians wherever possible with a take-it-or-leave-it,peace-or- 
war attitude which many thoughtful conservatives find disquéetingly like 
brinkmanship(19). A lot of his ideas are cékeyed. Once a man's image, good 
or h&£,is set in the public's mind,he can dentradict his legend every day a 
and still be noted for his consistency(21). His secretary is small,amiable, 
‘with that somewhat fixed smile politicians and their aides develop. One 
smile is a vote gained,maybe. One frown is a vote lost,definitely. I detect 
-ed a perceptible shift to the Center,and. wanted to take his temperature as 
of that day. To divvy up the wealth(22). An unusual rash of extremist 
groups like the John Birch Society reminds us that there is a totalitarian 
potential in this country just as there is in every other country. Gold- 
water is exactly the sort of charming man whom no one would suspect of 
Caesarism,least of all himself(23). Neither of us,I tioticed,was very good 
at looking straight at the other. Simultaheously,each looked away. For 
those who believe the old saw that an honest man must have a därect gaze,I 
refer them to a contemporary(24) report that the shiftiest-eyed man he had 
ever met was Thomas Jefferson. Goldwater had a small wrist-watch recorder 
which he used gleefully to disconcert others as well as to protect himself 
from misquotation(25). I felt he was preparing a possible escape hatch. It 
was a slow,thoughtful "no". He quoted statistics. Neither of us listened. 

NI had touched a familiar button. He was responding as he had many times 
before. It is a trick of the trade,but a dangerous one,for answering the 
same questions over and over interferes with thought. He finished his stat- 
istics and waited for me to press the next batton(29). Two conservatives 
had met and I felt their oneness. They spoke in their own shorhand and they 
knew the enemy(31). Why are politicians so happy when on view? ‘Always 
smiling,"I wrote on the pad. Goldwater and I put our smiles away and resum 
-ed the interview(32). I decided not to ask him about his literary ghosts. 
It was cruel and pointless. We live in an age of ghosts: singers whose 

\ pees notes are ghosted by others; writers whose works are created by edit- 

—-—ors...Why should one harry politicians for not writing their own books and 
speeches? ",,.Then after that I'll submit it to an auther...I mean publish- 
er." I suspect that Goldwater knows even less about Freud than I do,which 
is little,but we both know a Freudian slip when we hear one. The dark eyes 

D darted anxiously in my direction. Had I caught the slip?(33). I asked him 
what he felt about some of his more oddball admirers, He became suddenly 
cautious., The quick,easy responses were replaced by a slow,careful measur- 
ing of words(37). The answer is more cautious than candid. That superpatr- 
iot(41). Their real targets are liberals,minority groups,intellectuals, 
!dosgooders"; they themselves are proud "do-badders". This way paranoia 
lies(43). The smear-tactics is always th@ssame: never answer a charge,never 
defend; attack! (45). 


"Love love love love love love love love'---give or take a few "loves"'--- 
was the entire lyric of a song by Charlie Chaplin and I herewith propose 
that it be adopted as the American theater's official anthem Just name your 
problem,sit back and let love solve it(73). Our popular thater ponders,to 
the exclusion of all else,the pathos of Love withheld,of Love lost,of Love 
found after three acts of jittery footiägg while the man learns Tenderness 
(never the woman,since,according to commercial lore,Woman knows). Marge,pla 
-yed by an actress weighing-in at 98 tensely muscular pounds,opens her arms 
slowly as though semaphoring bad news to a foundering ship. The preoccupat- 
ion with Love was thrust upon our commercial thater by the society it ref- 
lects or tries to reflect(74). 
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Love is not quite so simple as successful copulation,though that of course 
is of coeval(as Mr Faulkner would say) importance. Love is a warm drugged- 
ness,a surrender of the will and the mind to inchoated feelings of Togeth- 
erness. Our popular thater,reflects,always more baldly than the novel,the 
prejudices of the age. It has been duly noted how ofteh people now say "I 
feel" such-and-such to be true rather than "I think" such-and-such to(75) 
to be true(76). I am sometimes charmed by the minor talent of J.D.Salinger, 
but when he puts on his G„eat Author suit I think one should point out that 
Sit doesn't fit(78). "He's not thinking; he's only thinking he's thinking" 
(83). Mary McCarthy is certainly the best American writer to have written 
about the American theater in our generation. The road to kitsch is paved 
with good intentions(85). There is nothing more debasing that the work of 
\those who do well what is not worth doing at all(86). 


Yeats: "Rhetoric is the attempt of the will to do the work of the imaginat- 
ion.". If there was ever a rhetorician it was O'Ne111(89). With uncharacter 
-istic precison and economy,he sets the scene for action(90). I was haunted 
by deja vu(93). The Establishment,is a protective association made up of 
public-school pote who cone down from Oxbridge to take over Whitehall,the 
Churchof England, BBC,Fleet Street,the better-looking girls,and everything 
else that's fun, While sneering at the newly articulate Lumpenproletraiat 
who have gone to red-brick colleges where the main course given is Opprtun- 
ism: Don't reform,adapt. The jocose nihilism of many of the anti-Establish- 
ment novels and plays is no more than a love-hate aeceptance of the Establi 
-shment; the Kinsley Amises approach it on its own terms in a way Shaw woul 
have detested. Where he would have leveled Heartbreak House to make way 
for a carefully planned housing project,the new attackers of the Establish- 
ment merely want to move into some of those nice rooms at the top(96). He 
keeps marching into conversational culs-de-sac,and the play comes to a = 
grinding halt(97). Shaw's supergirl Ellie is purest drip-torture. Shaw reg& 
arded himself as a kind of superwoman,a chaste spinster fiercely armed with 
the umbrella of dialectic,asexual limbs blue-stockinged,and tongue wagging 
(99). Chekhov's dying fall does not suit Shaw,who never dies and never 
falls,who stands ready with a program for every need(101). A house-hox: 

-~ house canvass with pad andpenci1(103). She has gone and got herself one of 
those Voices(104). | 


Shaw's pleasure-giving was deliberately calculated to disguise polemic in- 
teht as sugar does harsh medecine. "How clever of the public to lick off 
Pire sugar and leave your pill undigested!"{107). American popular writers 
(like their Russian counterparts) are prisoners of the state,sentenced 
for life. They want yard privileges and better food,but they shrink at the 
idea of choice,of life outside the familiar walls of superstition that we 
call the free world(109). My admiration for him,though real,knows certain 
bounds The boy returns gratefull to to a prison whose bars are the arms of 
an unlove,loving wife. We are all engaged in the Totentanz(115). We have ma 
> rde the orgasm God,and D.H.Lawrence would have been proud of us(116). After 
two centuries of reticence the British male has finally found his tongue, 
and I doubt if he will ever stop talking again. I suppose that when he was 
Qu t There building an empire and solemnly mismanaging the affairs of lesser 
_Dbreeds,it was a good good idea for him to speak only in strangled monosyll~ 
ables,on the very wise assumption that if he talked freely he might betray 
ignorance. But now that the Raj has flown and the banners have been furled, 
the British male,restricted to a small island,has suddenly,with a roar of 
ee the phlegmatic image and turned into a chattering fellow 
(119). 
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It is a rare physician who can predict accurately at birth whether a child 
is to become a dwarf or a giant or an ordinary adult. Interested readers 
and writers,like anxious parents and midwives,forever speculate upon the 
direction and meaning of current literary trends. Despite their long hist- 
oric record of bad guesses,bookish men continue to make judgments(125). 

The perennial complaint: "enough unpleasant things in the world without 
reading about them in books"(126). The Luce editors who cry for an ‘'affirm- 
ative" literature echo voices once raised against George Eliot(127). The: 
critics are dedicated men; they are serious(128) They believe that by a clo 
-se examination of "the text",the crafty "strategies" of its composition 
will be made clear and the findings will #Spevidies"touchstones" for a compar 
-ative criticism of other works. Unfortunately,the novel is a loose form. 
The deducible laws which governed the execution of Emma_ are not going to 
be of much use in defining The Idiot(129). The "new critics" are fundament- 
ally mechanics. They go about dismantling the text with the same rapture 
that their simpler brothers experience while taking apart combustion eng- 
ines: inveterate tinkers both,solemnly playing with what has been invented 
by others for use,not analysis. Today's quarterlies are largely house org- 
ans for the academic world. Their most distinguished editors are more int- 
erested in commentaries on writing than in the writing itself. Their quar- 
rels ans schisms remind one of the semantic and doctrinal quarrels of the 
church fathers in the 4th century,when a diphthong(130) was able to break 
the civilized world in half. But the 6hmreh fathers had a Christ ro provide 
them with a primary source of revelation,while our own dogmatists must 
depend either upon private systems or else upon those proposed by such 
slender reeds as Arnold or Eliot. But the critics are indefatigable and 
their game is in earnest,for it is deeply involved not only with literat- 
ure but with such concrete things as careers in the Academy where frequent 
and prestigious publication is important. Yet for their busyness they are b 
by no means eclectic: in a Henry James year not one will write an analysis 
of Meredith. F. Scott Fitzgerald provides a grim lesson in failure that 
must be awfully hearte ing when contemplated on the safe green campus of 
some seeluded school(131). A young writer of singular genius is at this 
moment hevering in the wings awaiting his cue(133). A critic,to criticize,m 
must have standards. To have standards he must pretend there is some optim- 
um against which like creations can be measured(135). With a law,with auth- 
ority,with faith he comes someting more grand and meaningful; the pythoness 
through whom passes Apolle's word. The terror of being man alone,unsupport- 
ed by a general religious belief and undirected by central authority,has 
reduced many intellectuals either to a bleak nihilism or,worse,to the 
acceptance of some external authority. Flaubert: "The melancholy of the an- 
cients seems to me deeper than that of the moderns....The gods being dead 
and Christ not yet born,there was between Cicero and Marcus Aurelius one 
unique moment in which where was man''(136). The sense of man not being 
king of creation(not even the work of a king of creation) is the burden 

of modern literature(137). Each is engaged in the task of truth-saying(as 
opposed to saying the truth,which is not possible this side of revelation) 
(139)4 Instinctively,the writers have reacted to the camera. If another 
medium can handle narrative and social comment so skilfully,even on their 
lowest aesthetic levels,then the novelist must go deeper,must turn into 

the maze of consciousness where the camera cannot follow. As the novel move 
toward a purere,more private expression it will cease altogether to be a 
popular medium, becoming,like poetry,a clositered avocation(1449. 
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Our country's air causes good writers to abort young(148). With television 
„the great audience now has the immediacy it has always craved,the picture 

which moves andtalks,the story experienced.not reported. Adventure stories, 

exotic voyages,superficial bistories,all the familiar accoutrements of the 


(popular @ now the scenarists' by right Of conquest(t#9). To strike 
an optimistic note,i : ay well be that,with unpopularity, the 


meretricious and the ordinary will desert entirely,leavi g only the devotec 
lashed to the mast(150). There are a hundred American writers who appear tc 
believe that one word is just as good as another,and that anything which 
pops into their heads is worth putting down. It is an attitude deriving 
from a corrupted idea of democracy: if everything and everyone is of equal 
value,then any word is as good as any other word to express a meanings 
which in turn is no more valuable tha. any other meaning. So why attempt 
selection? This sort of writing,which I call demotic,can be observed at 
its purest in the later work of Jack Kerouac(152). The role Dos Passos has 
cast for himself iss conscience to the Republic,caveator,stern reminder of 
good ways lost,of useful ways not taken(153). Our society has no great in- 
terest in the development of its writers,a process too slow for the Americs 
-an temperament. As a result our literature is rich with sprinters but 
significantly short of milers(154). An adolescent gone ®n:a spree of cons- 
picuous consumption. To be harsh,he has mistaken the decline of his own 
flesh and talent for the world's decline. This is the old man's folly, 
which a good artist or a generous man tries to avoid. Few of us can resist- 
gekebrating our own great days or finding fault with those who do not see 
in us now what we were or might have been. Nor is it unnatural when cont- 


emplating extinction to want,in sudden raging moments,to take the light 
with one(159). 


The Naked and the Dead is a clever,talented,admirably executed fake(162). 
Many passages resemble nothing so much as smudged carbons of an early Dos 
Passos work(163). To be demoralized by the withdrawal of public success is 
to grant too easily a vketory to the society one has attempted to critic- 
ize,affect,change,and reform. It is clearly unreasonable to expect to be 
cherished by those one assaults. It is also childish,in the deepest sense 
of being a child,ever to expect justice. There is none beneath our moon, 
One can Only hope not to be destroyed entirely by injustice and,to put it 
cynically,one can very often flourish through an injustice obtaining tn 
one's favor(164}. Sex will be a dead end for him,because sex is the one 
purely existential act. Sex is. There is nothing more to be done æbout it. 
To be,in Isaiah Berlin's bright metaphor,hedgehog rather than fox. Yet 

the human mind is not capable of this kind of exclusivity. We are none of 
"us hedgehogs or foxes,but both simultabeously(172). In the 19th ceitury 
most of our crities(and many of our novelists) would have been writing 
books of sermons and quarreling over points of doctrine. With religion gone 
out of the intellectual world they now write solemnly and uneasily about 
novels(174). One can.ıot imagine the American President,any American Presid- 
ent,reading a wotk by a serious contemporary Ametican writer(176). 


Carson MrCullers was an American legend from the very beginning. She had 

a manner all her own,and(178) had the grace not to resemble Faulkner at 
all(179). The first thing to remark in McCullers is her style. From Wolfe 
to Faulkner,most Southern writing has tended to windy rhetoric of the "lost 
lost and by the(180) wing grieved" sort. M ch of Faulkner is ruined for me 
by that terrible gaseous prose(he went the length of Requiem for a Nun 
obsessively using "euphemistic" for '"euphonious"). MeCullers writes an 
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an exact prose. If the planet becomes an empty desert,why make anything, 
or it Sitet be no more than a grain or two in the never-to-be- 


noticed dug 

Friedrich Duerrenmatt is a Swiss detective-stroy writer with a gift for the 
theater. The way a man chooses to be photographed is always significant, 

It is odd that Duerrenmatt,a moralist of the frist rank who could so easi- 
ly write "serious" novels about Love,should have chosen the detective 

novel as the form best suited for his particular vision(185). "Persaps the 
writer can „est exist by writing detective stories,by creating art where it 
is least suspected." Where he is free and inventive in the theater,he is 
formal and concentional in the novel(The Pledge,Traps,The Judge and the 
Hangman)(186). His crimes are usually Murder, the detection is precise; only 
in the ultimate justice does the comic ironist reveal himself(187). "The st 
state today cauaot be envisioned,for it is anonymous and bureaucratic...Any 
small-time crook,petty government official or policeman better represents 
our world than a senator or president. Today art can only embrace the vic- 
tims,if it can reach men at all; it can no louger come close to the mighty. 
Creon's secretaries close Antigone's case." T.e victims are Duerrenmatt'- 
heroes,for hey must struggle in a society grown vast and impersonal(188). 
We are responsible for our acts even though there is no God. If man is to 
survive in a nonOhuman universe @f which he is a trifling part,the idea of 
justice must be maiatained(189). The book is 375 pages long. Long? I 

want it to go on forever,and so will you!(195). 


Maurice Paléologue's An Intimate Journal of the Dreyfus Case is certai.ıly 
the most i.teresting record published so far of the case. Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus was the first Jew ever to be accepted ia the ia er circle of an 
army that was traditionally anti-Semitic(199). His appointment was an ex- 
periment in liberalism,and was resented by many officers,among them Colonel 
Sandherr,chief of counterintellige.ce,who resolutely maintained that Jewish 
racial loyalties tags Won eg coi cide with French interests. ‘ine fantastic 
M. Bertillon of the Su este first declared that Dreyfus's handwriting was t 
the same as that of the bordereau and then,when the defense revealed obvi- 
ous dissimilarities,confidently declared that Dreyfus had of course tried t 
to disguise his writing. At subsequent trials,when tne handwriting of 
Ferdinand Esterhazy,the actual spy,was found to be identical with that of 
the bordereau,the army blandly proposed that Dreyfus had deliberately 
imitated Esterhazy's hand(200). Semantically,the case is interesting; bec- 
ause of it,a new word was coined: "Intellectual",to describe those artists 
and scholars who,in sudden articulate congress,wanted justice done(203). 


The range of vice revealed in Suetonius was considerably beyond the imag- 
ination of even the most depraved schoolboy (204). Suetonius wrote other 
works,of which only the titles survive,e.g.,Lives of Famous Whores and 

The Physical Defects of Mankind. Durinz the period of his private secretary 
-ship to the Emperor Hadrian he had access to the imperial archives(205). 
He saw the world's history from 49 B.C. to A.D. 96 as the intimate narrativ 
of 12 men wielding absolute power. Augustus was u der 5 feet 7,blond,wore 
lifts in his sandals to appear taller,had seve: birthmarks and weak eyes. 
The stories dealing with sex are startling even to a post-Kinseyan. Gibbon, 
in his stately way,mourned that of the 12 Caesars onlu Claudius was sexual- 
ly "regular", For the sexual opportunism of Julius Caesar to the sadism of 
Nero to the doddering pederasty of Galba,the sexual lives of the Caesars en 
-compassed every aspect of abnormality(206). They were,after all,a fairly 
representaive lot. They differed from us---and from their contemporaries--- 


only in the fact of power,which made it possible for ###M each to act out 
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out his most recondite sexual fantasies. It is an underlying assumption of 
20th-century America that human beings are either heterosexual or,through 
some arresting of normal psychic grwoth,homosexual,with very little traffic 
back and forth. Suetonius reveals a very different world. His underlyi:g 
assumption is that man is bisexual and that given complete freedom to love 
-—--or,iu the case of the Caesars,to violate---others,he will do so, voing 
. blithely from male to female as fancy dictates. From Plato to the rise of 
Pauline Christianity,this assumption is explicit in classical writing(207). 
“Iris sexual eclecticism or crisscrossing recurs again and again. The Caesars 
all wrote; some wrote well(208). They had: one thing in comuon: a fear of th 
the knife in the dark. Of the 12,8(perhaps 9) were murdered. Caligula was 
certifiably mad. Nero,who started well,became progressively irrational(209) 
And that cruelty which in.ate in hu..an beings,now given the opportunity 
to use others as toys,flowered monstrously in the Caesars. Domitian,when 
he first succeeded to the Principate,contented himself with tearing the 
wings off flies,an iufantile pastime which radually palled eier, 
for flies he substitutedmen, His favorite game was to talk gently of mercy 
to a nervous victim; then,once all fears had been allayed,execute him(210). 
Tne unifying Leitmotiv i: these lives is Alexander tie Great. The Caesars 
were fascinated by him. He was their touchstone of greatness. The young 
Julius Caesar sighed enviously at his tomb. Agustus had the tomb opened and 
stared long at tne conqueror's face, We have got so into the habit of disse 
-embling motives that it is difficult to find a reputable American historian 
who will acknowledge the crude fact t:at a Franklin Roosevelt, say,wanted 
to be President merely to wield power,to be famed and to be feared. World 
events are tie work of i.dividuals whose motives are often frivolous, even 
casual(212). 


The speaker is often English,and his tone is either wistful,if he is red- 
brick(lower middle-class),or gently malicious,if he is grey-stone(Establ- 
ishment)(215). Lucy Kavaler's wide-eyed account The Private World of High 
Society is a how-to-do-it book for lower-middle-class climbers who want to 
make a modest move up the ladder to the country club and the mass-debutante 
ball. She has a ıumber of useful tips. In Who Killed Society? Cleveland 
Amory poses an interesting problem. An American family on the rise goes 
through 3 phases: Celebrity,Society,Aristocracy. Some families get from the 
first phase to the second but not to the third. Few make all three stations 
of the ascent. The first step,Celebrity,is usarguable. It means not only 
feas money but nationa notice, Today,anyone who can afford a press agent and 


has the endurance to be seen at night clubs and fashionable resorts can 
become,technically,a celebrity(219). Traditionally,Society was based on a 
certain scale of livi g that is not possible without servants---a class now 
nearly extinct in America. The old order ended when people began to enter- 
tain one another in public restaurants and ballrooms{220). Aristocracy was 
never public(221). When one of the Chicago McCormicks,eager for rejuvenat- 
ion,traded wländs with a young blacksmith i: an operation performed by a Dr 
Lespinasse,a parody was composed: "Under the spreading chestnut tree,#The 
village smithy stands;/The smith a gloomy man is he;/McCormick has his 
gàands" (222). In our bored affluence,social climbing(once a secret vice) 
has become a favorite middle-class sport. ‘le climber is forced to be on 
his toes,to use all his cuuini g and resourcefulness,if he wants to make his 


way in th ungle gym of our society. I the shadow of the nuclear cloud,our 
srand old sche OT wars at 25-year intervals has been deranged(226). 
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One for one and none for all(234). Max Beerbohm: "Burlesque consists in 

the application of iaco.gruity, Caricature consists merely in exag eration. 
To burlesque a statue of Hermes,you need but put a top hat on his head, To 
caricature it you must exaggerate its every limb and feature." A satirist 
may do anything he likes to that Hermss,except carve it originally from the 
stone. Someone must do that for him. Evelyn Waugh's cuaracters are taken 
from life,sometimes sill struggling as he pins them to the page(236). Few 
satirists mean to be taken seriously as political or even moral reformers, 
but the alternative way must exist for khem,if only as contrast. In Waugh's 
case that alternative is old Catholic England(237), The Left-Wi.ig intellect 
-uals,his betes noires,get a thorough going-over(240). The lower middle 
class is inheriting the earth,with its terrible accent and disastrous hair. 
It's not the way the hair is cut,it's the way it grows(241). The prose,so 
precise in its malice, grows hollow when he tries to celebrate goodness and 
love. To paraphrase James on Meredith,he does the best things worst(242). 


Eternal truths and verities,to borrow Mr Faulkner's most famous redundancy 
(244). Society holds that boats in any weather are best left unrocked(245). 
Mark Twain's jokes go on and on and some are funny but none is truly satir- 
fe because he was not one to rock th boat. Henry James observed that it 

took a great deal of history to make a little bit of literature. God for- 
bid things should be any worse simply to make matters easier for satirists 
(247). In perfect comfort the squares grow ever more rectilinear(249). If 
one can make the cautious laugh by clowning,half the work is done,for laugh 
~ter is the satirist's anaesthetics he can make his incision(250). 


The novelist has cut a sad figure beneath the proscenium arch; the theater 
is strewn already with the corpses of illustrious novelists(255). Even dial 
-ogue is not the same in a novel as it is on the stage(256). + 
When asked if he thought writing journalism,movies,was hurtful to the a 
~ Hemingway shrugged and said: "Every whore finds his vocation for life." Ec 
_>-nomic dependence 0 writing for hire might eventaully sap his initiative, 
7 but isn't that a choice?(283). They were pen pals but he found it hard to 
keep up with her as a correspondent (285) 


The son of one of Dreyfus's friends was expelled from school for cheating. 
The friend was furious. He was certain that his son had not cheated. He 
appealed to Dreyfus. Wat did he think? After much thought,the man whose 
name is forever associated with the idea of justice said: "Well,where(295) 
there's smoke there's fire." As one of his defenders once remarked sourly, 
"Dreyfus is not a Dreyfusard."(296). 


In its idiot way our system, though it ususally keeps us from having the 
best man as President,does proteet us from the very worst. That is twe 
cheers for democracy,as E.M.Forster would say,and I was willing to make 
them. He has courage,intelligence,and charisma(299). 
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Christopher Hassall: Edward Marsh: Patron of thesArts. 
He was an aesthete of acute perception and an ornament of society for whom no 
talk could be too small. His conversation was often an engaging blend of ambrosia 
and small beer. A man of marked ambition,he went from one limited aim to the next 
always holding the longer aim in iestir). His adventures were largely crises of 
sensibility,but on occasion he was caught up by historical events and appeared a 
figure as it were suddenly dwarfed by his setting. One often feels the man was 
.what he was vatching,inithe way that one thinks of a looking-glass as being the 
reflections earried on its face(x). He let himself be guided by his insatiable 
need to be needed. Whenever he began to feel he was no longer necessary he exper- 
ienced a gradual andpainless kind of disenchantment and looked elsewhere for a 
cause to serve. The association with Winston Churchill recurs like a refrain. It 
is the one strand,excepting onty Brooke,which was never dropped(xi). He asked lit 
-tle more of life than the satisfaction of being able to foster the aprk wherever 
he found it,and he had an instinct for detecting its presence long before it was 
evident, to anyone else. Under the heading of patronage,as he understood it,might 
come anything from settling the optician's account,paying for a honeymoon,apply- 
ing a hot poultice,or providing a be’ for the night,to pointing out with nagging 
severity that the writer had not properly expressed his meaning(xii)}. He is conti 
N-nually making the gesture of knocking himself off his high horse(xv). 
He felt obliged to complain to the senior mistress when in a "List of Words m. 
a ror gegen Alike" he found included as a er shpies and India 
f to extinction as a human being can be without being 
Ai in « At home The Heart of !idlothien was banned because of 
the seduction of Effie, David Copperfield for the fate of Emily, and several pages 
of Pyron were sealed with sticking plaster (18). 
"Sleeping without jerks." He could put away his consciousness at will,like a pock 
-et-handkerchief,somehow control his movements while asleep, and wake up with a 
promptness and complete lack of heaviness which gave thelimpression that he must 
have been awake all àlong. This gift he retained throughout his life,though he 
confined its practice to the afternoon-lucheon snooze which under no circumstanc- 
es would he:ever forgo. In one movement he would open his eyes,sit up,take his 
watch from his pocket,look at it,and if it was a little too early, drop off again 
as if he had suddenly received a blow on the heard. Since he passed on this stric 
„regimen of an after-luncheon "coma" to Churchill,the pious but uninspiring preach 
-er during the '80's in Hanover Square may be said to have performed a national 
service(19). 
The result of the illness was a disability. There are no grounds for supposing 
he grieved that he was to be incapable of the act of love,or minded at all that 
he y destined from then on to live and die as chaste as the day he was born 
(23). 
Wilde wrote to Oswald Sickert: "Bring your friend Edward Marsh,who has a charming 
name---for fiction"(31). He released in a single night all the Dionysiac impulses 
of a lifetime and then settled down for his remaining span to an existence of un- 
ruffled tranquillity(39). 
A.W.Verrall apologized for not having prepared a speech "owing to circumstances 
over whom I had no control." When a pupil remarked,"I must avow that in my opin- 
ion Edna Lyall is the first of contemporary novelists",he replied,smiling,"Well, 
if you think so,you are quite right to avow it,you know"(40). 
It was spring and Oswald was afflicted with what the 18th:century called the 
. Spleen. Wilson Steer said it was due to "the season of the year ,when Nature is 
happier than mant'(43). 
"I got one fish out of the water ,but(by no fault of mine) it awokw to its posit- 
ion before I could land it and rejoined his wife and family"(47). 
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«Most of Maurice Baring's own books are non-conductors of his personal charm,of 
that peculiar unexpectedness in turn of thought and phrase which had such an app- 
eal for his friends(50). For Eddie some of his remarks never lost their bloom: 
"He is so argumentative he won't even let me agree with myself"(51). 

"Almost the first thing Oscar Browning told me was that the Duchesses of York ant 
Teck are going to pay him a visit at Cambridge next term---which,as he remarked, 
would give people a great deal to talk about,but it wasn't his fault,ad they'd 
practically invited themselves"(57). "He was in the teakettle mood"(58). 
R.C.Trevelyan: "I,wrapped in the contemplation of the Ideal,would be as indiffer- 
ent to your comings and goings as Buddha in his ascetic stage to the journeyings 
of the finest ants in and out of his nostrils....I am sure you will find your f 
wife. at the top of a bookshelf. Men are fated beforehand to take their wives from 
strange places. Adam found his in himself ,many find theirs in other people's beds 
while a relation of mine found his in his cook{60). 

\ “Lionel Johnson told me that he was born with insommia,and had never been able to 

-T s#leep,in his cradle or since"(61). : 

The played what they called The Game. Eddie made a bad mistake which appreciably 
affected Baring's life. "Who is this by?" Baring started one day,and quoted three 
lines of his own. "Shakespeare," said Eddie,as he snatched his third guess(62). I: 
It was he start of Baring's ambition as a poet(The Puppet Show of Memory,p.162). 
The emphasis in Principia Ethica on the value of human relationships(the ideal 
friend as comely in body as in mind and spirit) as a desirable part of a man's 
aesthetic life,shows that they had much in common(65/. Moores "Your other remarks 
rare very profound,and I'm afraid I haven't quite got to the bottom of them." Geor- 
ge Graham pointed out that it was not enough for a Civil Servant to be blessed 
with a cultivated mind,ke should also be the glass of fashion. "A man who is corr 
-ectly dressed is always given the benefit of doubt,because at first sight he is 
found likeable whatever may be thought of him later. To start with,you are wearin; 
‘the wrong apparatus on your nese",and Eddie put up a hand to his pince-mez. Grah- 
am assured his friend that the correct thing was an eye-glasa. He then proceeded 
to indicate the subtle wrongness of his tie,his jacket,his toousers(71). 
Baring entered with someone's head tucked under his arm. "Gentlemen,gentelemm," 
cried the tuft of hair which belonged to Donald Tovey,"this is not the posture in 
which I should have chosen to be presented to you"(78). 
At Gosse's house Marsh found himself beside Henry James, jammed up against him in 
a small upstairs room where a not very successful performance of marionettes was 
being staged to beguile the interval before the new year bells. "An interesting 
example,my dear Marsh,of Economy,"James whispered in his err."IEonnomy of Means-—- 
and-——and——-Economy of Effect." "Do not allow yourself to be put off by the super 
-ficial and external aspect of Paris; or rather(for the true(80) superficial and 
external aspect of Paris has a considerable fascination) by what I may call the 
superficial and external aspect OF the superficial andexternal aspect of Paris," 
Marsh laughed. "Surely,Mr James,that's carrying lucidity to dazzling point"(81). 
Gosse: "We were as nearly bore& as enthusiasm would permit." H.A.Jones described 
~” George Moore as a "boiled ghost"(84). George Moore told an amısing story of how az 
English pääy that he had translated was once received at the Odeon,and he heard 
it was to be rehearsed the same as Midsummer Night's Dream,an he went to the thea- 
tre. The doorkeeper said: "Ah,laissez Monsieur passer. C'est peut-etre Shakespea- 
re"(86). 
When the lady got up to speak her presence of mind deserted her,and nothing could 
— be heard save the beating of her heart(96). 


Í liver Howard put the finishing touch,or perhaps the penultimate touch,to that 
| character who evolved into a public figure(102). 
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For him an arbitrary rule endorsed by tradition was endowed with a peculiar beau- 
ty of rightness. This extended to minutise. What seemed a mantelpiece was nothing 
of the sort, It was a chimneypiece,and only in spheres beyond the pale could the 
word "lunch be used as a noun. Howard was what nowadays one might regard as an 
embodiment of the subtle distinction between things U and non-U. Marsh lived to 
outstrip his model and become the arbiter (103). 

"If you call le Gallienne a minor poet you might just as well call a street-lamp 
a minor planet!"(105). "One Colonist told me that he had no doubt I was Mr Chamb- 
erlain's son-—-'No,':iI said,'only his Private Secretary.' 'Ah,well,no doubt it's. 
that intimate association which has produced the likeness.'"(107). At Berlin he 
saw the Kembrandtss "Luckily there are no feathers or one would be knocked down 
and never get up egain"(111). 

Max Beerbohm dropped a remark worth carrying away,that Pinero's eyebrwuws were lik 
"the skins of some small mammal just not large enough to be used as mats"(115). 
“A loaf propagating itself by the method of excrescence like a cactus"(118). 

Lady Lytton: "The first time you meet Winston you see all his faults,and the rest 
of your life you spend im discovering his virtues"(120). As a sounding-board for 
his ideas in the first draft: of a speech,the academic view of his right-hand man 
must often have been a most useful complement to Churchill's creative mind. For 
Eddie the lucky coincidence lay in this,that a man whose private life away from 
Whitehall was largely devoted to the encouragement of literary genius should find 
himself in official hours at the beck and call of a considerable man of letters. 
Lord Elgin and Churchill regarded each other with "qualified esteem." Fortunately 
for one born with a talent for gossip Eddie(122) was not a political creature. He 
was a man of personal 1oyaltient123), 

"We went on to consider whether you could be in love with someone if they lost 
their nose. Winston took the noble line,everyone else thought the difficulty woul 
be almost insurmountable(125)....Winston's speech om sodomy among the Chinese 

was a great success....Distinction between bores whe make you mant to cry and 
those who make you want to scream(126)....He can't make up his mind whether to 
spread out his influence thin ever millions or give it in strong doses to a small 
circle of friends"(127). 

There were occasions when Churchill and he would meet at the same soiree,and they 
devised a pastime for the intervals when they happened to be standing together 
within sight of the bellroom door,watching the ladies make their entrance(130). | 
On the basis of Marlowe s line "Was this the face that launched a thousand ships? 
they would assess the beauty of each newcomer as she appeared. "200 ships,er per- 
haps 250?" the one might remark tentatively,gazing ahead as he made his reckon- 
ing. "By no means," the other might reply. "A covered sampan,or small gunboat at 
most." Among the very few who scored the full thousand in the opinion of both ass 
-essors was Miss Clementine Hozier whom Mr Churchill was to marry(131). 

Before going te Africa Eddie hed asked Mra Patrick Campbell what she would do if 
she heard he had been eaten by a lion. "I shall laugh first," she said,"and then 
be very,very sorry"(134). Chruchills "Eddie stripped himself naked and retired to 
the bush,from which he could only be lured three times a day by promises of food" 
(139). At Strasbourg the German officials were amazed by Marsh's free-and-easy 
manner in the presence of his Chief. They asked him in genuine concern why he 

did not spring to attention and click his heels when Mr Churchill entered tbe 
room(146). 

"It's no use reading Belloc with a grain of salt,one ought to have a large salt 
cellar at one's elbow and take table-spoonfuls(147)....The argument of the intell 
-ectual inferiority of woemn,Belloc said,he had only heard advanced by very,very 
young,unmarried men. ‘The rest of us,as we grow older,come to look on the intell- 
ae of women first with reverence,then with stupor,and finally with terrer' (16 
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Anne's poor beautiful face twisted out of recognition into a brave little would- 
be smile. The only gay person was Asquith who cheerfully compared the scene to an 
4. execution-—-there was a ‘thinking chorus' of ‘then you're the eecutioner' but ne 
Rien dared to say it aut eleu4"(165). 
Marsh put a direct questions "If the Archangel Gabriel came down from heaven and 
gave you your choice: that your play[Justicelshould transform the prison system 
and be forgotten,or have ne practical effect whaever and be a classic a hundred 
years hence,which would you choose?" Galsworthy did not answer at once and final- 
ly opted for the classic a hundred years hence (187). 
The Election sent everything to the winds,and him to the whirlwinds. "Winston is 
frightened at the cloudlessness of the horizon,he thinks there must be some fear- 
ful invisible reef ahead(170)... Rupert dear,if you meet Gosse I beg you for my 
sake to be nice té him-„—alse he is a good backer and may be useful to you! and a 
little kindness does wenders with him....Gosse and Dobson took great exception to 
Dead Men's Love as an outpouring of youthful contempt on the love affairs of per- 
sens past a certain age-——and seemed to think you cast aspersions on their own 
powers of-—1(183)....Galswerthy's The Pigeon is an extremely good entertainment 
it sent me away thoroughly pleased,but without any of that burning zeal fer 
social improvement which I have hitherto felt for at least $ hour after seeing 
ene of his plays(184). 
B: reoke thanked Marsh for his reviews "It is absurdly kind of you to face the ter 
-ros and pangs of parturition(at so advanced an age for a first confinement!) for 
me"(185). Hulme emphasized a point in an aesthetic dispute by holding Wyndham 
Lewis upside dowa over the railings bf Fitzroy Square(187). 
The poem will have te remain its misbegotten self (192). 
Housman: "If you want to get poetry out of me you mat be either a relative or a 
duchess,and you are neither. As a brother and snob I am accessible from two quart 
~ers,but from no ethers"(195). Brooke's “eyes full of sleep and his heart full of 
Cathleen Nesbitt"(203). 
“There's a very high level-—a tableland of art with no cloud-kissing peaks"(206) 
"Sometimes the poems are like pearls,with enough grit in the middle to make the 
nucleus of a durable work,but too eften they are merely beautiful soap—bubbles 
which burst as soon as one has had time to admire the colours"(211). 
Dfhe troubles to come were not casting the slightest shadow before (212). Unusual 
? specimens of literary faune(215). 
Murrys "It was not long before sheer hunger,if nothing else,made us respond to Ed 
-die's invitations to breakfast,where we could lay a solid foundatien for the 
day"(217). ë 
"Last night we touched en the topic of ummatural vice,Margot Asquith said she 
. never could see the sense ef it as ‘they can't even produce a paper-parcel betw- 
een them,and I think the only point of that sort of thing is to have rows ef jol- 
ly little children.'(222)....Surely te have seen’ Athens gives a man what Swift 
calla Invisible Precedence ever his fellows....It was a wonder that the offended 
shade ef Aeschylus didn't send an eagle to drop a tortoise on my head(223).... 
Yeats told me of George Meoré making friends with a woman and saying,'Hoew I reg- 
ret,for your sake,that I'm impotent.'(228)... Luxurious a la lihite du luxe,as 
the Arabian Nights would say(234)....Gesse wrote me a letter full of temperate 
and dignified praise,and next day his feelings got the better of him and he supp- 
lemented by a postcard of incoherent A pA et hoped to do a lot of 
reading,but the recumbency shuts my eyes almost as surely as if I were a wax doll 
that can say Papa and Mamma,so I drewse all day(243)....Wilfrid Gibson slept here 
three nights on his way to be married...completely deserted by the Muse,who seems 
te have yielded her place to Miss T. with the most deplorable tactfulness(254)." 


N 
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James Stephens: "Isn't Hareld Monro a friend of yours? I beg you to murder that 
man for me and you can keep all the profits from the carcase for yourself. Imag- 
ine that chap GES me down. Do agonizing things to him. Read his his om poet- 
ry,as long as Can stand it,then choke him with his own book"(261). 

"It's awfully difficult te live up to a boom,and so fatal not to!"(269) 

"A beauty party at tea here,Cathleen Nebitt,Diana Manners,Katherine Horner ‚Ruby 
Peto,all looking their very best(Lascelles Abercrombie almost speechless with ad- 
‘miration,he didn't know there were such people! )(273)....1t seems much more than 
a year that you have been away. I shall be dreadfully shy and afraid of comparis- 
ons withcowboys and beachcombers,so you must make allowances first(281). Cathleen 
tells me that you mean to arı ive like e thief in the night-——-meke an exception 
for me(282)." 

Frieda re on Rupert Brookes "He was so good-looking,he took your breath aw- 
ay" (287). 

De la Mare's modest income was seriously depleted. Eddie addressed himself to the 
poets "It is 2 A.M. and I feel my powers of persuasion are flagging,so I will onl 
“y say that I shall love you even more if you will let me send £10,a8 a loan." 
The poet was apparently incapable of regarding himself as worthy the notice of a 
good Samaritan. At this time he galnced casually at a letter which had been sent 
to him in errer,saw that it was a charitable appeal on behalf of some literary 
personage ,overlooked the fact that it referred to himself,and sent it back with 
a pound note and an apolegy for the smallness of his contribution(300). 

It was like "trying to build a statue out of sand"(301). "Your room is ready if 
you want to sleep there,even to your pyjamas which are in attitude of expectancy 
on your bed"(307). à - 

"with you putting all the eggs in one basket we're quite a jolly party," W.E. 
Browne said. If Paul Nash has accepted a place the basket would have carried even 


nd well again,..it's where you and he came in that I feel what 


yeu and himpaf 
o me"(309). His private hopes and fears were bound up with a sing 


the war can do 
-le vessel (310). 
"The top of the hill is pitted by shell exactly as if it hed haa smallpex,and pri 
-mroses ironically come up among the debris as if nothing had happened(312)." 
Henry James: “Splendid Rupert to be the soldier that could beget them on the Muse 
! and lucky Muse,not less,which could have an affair with a soldier and yet feel 
herself not guilty of the least deviation! "(314). 

"Will you be able to get leave te see the pyramids? Do you remember what Mr Micaw 
-bersaid when they got to Maidstone on the way te Canterbury--—-'having got se 
fer,it would be rash not to see the Cathedral '"(318). j 
Dean Inge had queted Brooke's sonnet "If I should die" in his Easter sermon in St 
Paul's and the Times reprinted it in their report on the Dean's address(322). 
Brooke's bequests to Dela Mare,Abercrembie and Gibson made a great difference te 
their lives(342). 

James: "I unspeakably feel with you and fer you(348)....But it is all beyond 
words,all ache within ache-—-and all making me,dearest Eddie,quite infinitely 
yours" (349). , 

Each clung to what was regarded as a "sacred trust" (350). There was no hope ef 
Mrs Brooke ever seeing eye to eye with Marsh when the issue was one of literature 
or Bthics. Meanwhile she was being elevated into a sublime region of sorrgw where 
no ordinary mortal could converse with her on equal terms(351). In Bheoke s lett- 
ers-to Cathleen Nesbitt,Marsh had to leave out "practically everything that could 
-n't be written to a man friend" and refer to her as X(357). Mrs Brookes "I could 
-n't possibly admit the letters referring to scheolmasters as his de. Remember my 
husband,his father,was a schoolmaster" (358). Fer years she had resented the disti 
-nguished people who had made so much of her sen, presuming to direct his life as 


mere human de than it did(308). "I shall’ live in a shadew,Rupert,till I see 
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if he were more their property than hers(360). 
His relations with “osse were subjected to the strain of a difference of opinion 
concerning W. He Davies(366). Gosse dismissed the poet as a "'loose’ poetic pers- 
en who has never learned the busimess of the art of writing...but you can take 
comfort by telling yourself that I am a stupid old ass incapable of appreciating 
the Higher Uselesaness" (367). 

"James's style is infinitely expressive,except when it defeats itself by trying 
to express too much" (375). "Hew Rupert could be produced by a weman witheut sense 
of humeur or be,uty,and marrow to that degree,J shall never understand" (385). 
Gesse; "Ysu Have met Mrs Brooke with patience and generosity,but there comes a 
limit and she has crossed it. Henry James came,the oldest te the youngest writer 
that England has,with this splendid stirrup cup of gold in his hand. It touches 
me to tears" (387) 
A story about spy mania in Paris. A wife says to her husband,"You remember that 
horrid old fat Alsatian cook we had for two months before the war? Well,she was 
General von Kluck in disguise." Oh,quelle horreur! et moi qui t'ai trompée avec 
luit"(394). Like dehnson,he "withdrew his mind from the conversation." "Geerge 
Moore is ill in bed from a nightmere in which he thought the Germans had invaded 
England and were storming his bedroom---he jumped out of bed with the intention 
of resisting to the last,and slipped right along the floor to the other end of 
the room. He wants Maud Cunard to get him the V.C. on the ground that anybedy 
can a brave when they're awake,but to be brave in one's sleep is the realthing" 
395). 

: pee Bottomley: "I am depressed by the school that emits a Gasp of Beauty and 

| then sinks in exhaustion,like the bee after its sting"(402). Eddie "dug bind- 

i weeds roots out from almost the Antipodes"(403). 
In a basement ingloriously remote from the centre of affairs,he took his place 

“as a clerk(407). "The whole werld is a kind of corpse factery"(423). 

- "To Mrs Brooke: "I am extremely sorry that you should think I have ever insulted 
you; but to apologize for having done so would be to accuse myself of what I ha- 
ve never intended ,and so far as can see,have never done" (426). "The car turned 
over. There was I with Clemmie sitting on me,in what atruck me at the time as a 
remarkably becoming attitude—-I felt inclined to ask her,as a men in onebf Gilb- 
ert s plays asks the lady who has fainted in his arms by arrangement,Is that com! 
-fortable? hoping she would reply,as the lady does in the play---It is luxurious 
lo..Last night Winston,Clemmie,and I dined out with X and his new wife,widow of 
his Private Secretary. If I were married,I should have green-eyed visions of me 
and Clemmie dying and Winston marrying my widow before the year was out(428).... 
Winston's disregard of time,when there's anything he wants to do,is sublime-——he 

—\firmly beleives thet it waits for him(432)....Winston told me a tale te two lady 
farmworkers in the course of whose duties they had to take a bull te a cow, The 
farmer thought it rather a delicate matter,but they were so confident that he le: 
them try. They came back teoking very discomfited and with an air of failure,ex- 
cusing themselves that they could net get the wretched cew to lie on her back 
(433)....Winston is having me made a C.B.,a Companion of Bath(I hope a hot one) 
435)." 
sae a few days of his burial Brooke had entered the racial consciousness as a 
symbol of a nation s agony of sacrifice and pride. Greatness was thrust upon him, 
(445). If Marah had been left to his own devices the Memoir would have been “true; 
but it might never have been true eneugh(446). 


Robert Nichels, " hen, Er do I ee be in Georgian Poetry uy stature incree 
-sed by an inch. waiked as Anna Wickham se naively remarks “with hy thm 
from the hips'"(447), à pare. 


"Winsten christened Fouquienbergue F-—and b——, It igi : 
ee era must the original ‘long lane 
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_-» "Every moment might be the next"(454). "It was yesterday that Turkey gave in and 
it will be Austria tomerrow———'a drizzle of empires,' Winston calls it,'falling 
through the air.'(456)...Sapphe and Herrick,if living new,would find their eccup 
-ation gone....Y'eur[ De la Mare] Veil is as immortal as a Herrick poem te Julia 
——and the twe levliest and highest-searing lines of all are the last twe; ‘Why 
in that little night disguise/A daybreak face,those starry eyes?'-—-you wise old 

ee N a 
De la Mares "I told Rupert of the most wonderful revision in Englsih verse: when 
Coleridge altered ‘alone on the wide,wide sea! to ‘a sea'"(473). 

Merry en the Georgians: "Individuals-by-ceurtesy whose falveur is almest wholly 
cerperate....a strange blend ef technical skill and an emotional veid." Eliets 

_ A "The Georgians caress everything they teuch"(474). 

Eddie: "I'm in faveur ef kissing Uncle “am on both cheeks." Winsten: "But not on 
all four" (484). Hardy; "Imaginative work is impossible before the meal" (493). 
“Much admoired work seems te me,in its lack of inspiration and its disregard ef 
ferm,like gravy imitating lava. Its upholders may retért that much ef the werk 
I prefer seems te them,in its lack of inspiratien,and its comparative finish,li- 
ke tapieca imitating pearls"(487). 5 
The Duke of Devenshire took over the effice of the Colonial Secretary and with 
it,as Marsh seid,"the livesteck en the premises"(499). 
In March 1923 Marsh addressed a leng letter te the London Mercury on the subject 
of the corrupt text of Proust. He gave a list of maimed or disterted werds,and 
drew attention to the special impertance of punctuation(503): the "strain of the 
fascinating Saint-Simenian syntax is wantenly increased when the comma,which can 
be such a useful little creature under control,is allowed te gambel ameng the 
leng paragraphs like an ignis fatuus." He showed how the compesitors had printed 
sentences and even whole paragraphs the wrong way round,or had given in sequence 
what was both the original and revised draft ef the same passage. "Upon my word 
we ought te be thankful that there is no volume labelled A la Recherche des Jeu 
nes Filles perdues"(504). 
In Wells's Men Like Gods Churchill and his Private Secretary were caricatured a 
under transparent disguises. Mr Freddie Mush is "dreadfully critical and sarcasti 
-ic...with his preposterous eyeglass and leve of good food...speke in a kind ef 
impotent falsette"(512). 1 
"The conversatien turned eh Incest,and when it came to Alfred Douglas s turn te 
eee son mot he said,'I'm afzaid I can't speak of incest from persenal experi- 


ence. Mys sisters are protected by their sex and my brethers by their looks'" 
(525). "The fact is(quite truly,in spite of the Admirable Crichton saying that 
_ statements introduced in those words are always lies)..."(528). Of an actresss 
"She smiles like Malvolie and can hardly finish a sentence in her impatience te 
_Nget all her teeth en view again"(536). "W.S.Gilbert pointed out that a novelist 
\ might say "Eliza undressed and stepped inte her bath' and no one would turn a 
——heir,but the incident would not be available te a dramatist" (844). 
Cenfronted with a piece of writing,he probed and tested,made his incision,and 
staunched the wound,combining in one person the skills of his parents,the profe 
-ssor of surgery and the hospital nurse(551). 
Chruchills "I like things te happen,and if they den't happen I like to make then 
happen" (565). b 
St John Lucas confessed that his own dealing with Mrs rooke had "removed my fev 
last sad grey hairs...She was jealous of his friends, But that she should rend y 


yeu,ef DE B eple,posthumously,is sickening beyond a Frenchman's dreams of the 
Channel" (56 5° 


Chruchills "I am hard at werk on your correctiens,and I find them invaluable. 
I teld Ashley that is was am education in itself to read a proof cerrected by 


by yeu"(577). 
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MacCarthy neted that in places the English language had made possible a neater 
and simple phrase than the the original La Fontaine,e.g.,Marsh translates the 
last line of "The Miller,his Sem,and the Ass": "There's only one thing certain— 
folks will talki"(Les gens en parlerent,n'en doutez puläöment). In an aside,the 
translater writes: "It is preveking that the English mealtime verbs-—lunch,dine 

11 all rhyme with drinkables---punch,wine ,cup---but none really well wit) 
any eatable that I can think of"(579). 
Chruchill; "I have never been in effice witheut Eddie Marsh,and new I shall neve) 
be in effice with Eddie Mar sh!" (599). "Te talk about myself would be egetistieal 
. 4 te talk about anything else would irrelevant"(600). ae 
"Warned increments are sweet but those unearned/Are sweeter"(608). "Wishing you 
merry crisis and a happy new war €(613). “Winston rang up and said gy notes ver: 
an education in writing!" the diray recerded in pride. Abercrembies Bisbee hate 
a mind like a raser ,and when he cuts one in two with it they never Ice te 
until they tumble ever in surpriser (614), F 
Sir Even Charteris was in andark air-raid shelter when an A.R.P official leeked 
in, "Are there any expectant methers here?" No answer. He repeated the question, 
and a young cockney shouted,"Give us time,gov,we've enly been here ten minutes" 
(625).. held a bedside conference. 
His footnetes te Herace,as with La Fentaine,were sometimes quaintly objective,as 
‘if he were smiling over the reader's khaulder, "Can I hepe to ferestall critic- 
ism by owning that my version of this Ode illustrates the preverb 'Milten helps 
them whe help themselves?" "If Horace did not write them,it is enly fair te leav 
them out: IP ne did it is only kind"(628). \ . 
Te Noel Lengleys I censulted the eminent Greek scholar Dr F.M.Cerkferd...I asked 
if there were any improper Greek werds that yeu could use fer naming characters 
in yeur nevel Lysistrata——but it's a melanchely fact that my generation ef Gree) 
scholars were remarkably pure-minded-—and the' both of us from time te time mus! 
have met with many such werds,neither of us could remember any of them except th: 
ebvious ones" (6320. 
Diden dima dit-en du dos d'un dedu dinden, Winsten "must be the greatest example 
n histery ef the stene that the builders rejected." MacCarthy ebserved that hal! 
the disasters in human relatiens came about because peeple want te be loved in 
the way that suits them and wen't be satisfied with the kind of love that it 
auits the ether person te give(637). 
Between 1935 and 1951 Mangham received many hundreds ef pages of critical netes 
en 14 ef his werks., "Ne obscurity escapes his stricture,no redundance his satire, 
and ne clumsiness his eblequy. I think few authers could suffer this ordeal and 1 
remain persuaded that they wrote tolerably well." In A Number ef People there is 
a chapter called Diabelization,describing Eddie as advecatus diabeli or a critie 
whese declared aim was te find fault and be as carping as pessible fer the event: 
__uel benefit ef the werk in hand; the verb diabelize(640). Maugham wrete; "Yéu 
have been harsh,but I have kissed the red" ° 
Princess Marthe Bibesce desccibed hew after reading Dominique in English she had 
recalled Claudel's inspired interpretation ef the werd recomnaissance—-p"te be rı 
-bern through anether" (860). 
Appendix IIT(691-701),däebelization of Maugham's ng Up,(702)some ef the 
authers diablezed,(703)om Aldeus Huxley as the mest difficult author te diabeliz: 
s "His English is certainly the most correct". 
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Antony Alpers,The Life of Katherine Mansfield(1980) 


Preface: This book replaces a youthful work of mine published in 1953. It 

draws on more than twenty times as much material; it is freed from constraint 
in many directions; and it now combines personal information obtained from 
friends and contemporaries of its subject,and historical research done at a 
suitable distance in time. The previous biography,published when Katherine 
Mansfield would have been only 64,was written with assistance freely given by 
both of her husbands and the close friend whom she used to call her "wife." In 
(vii) 1947,when I went to London with tue book in prosress, “Murry was one of the 
most unpopular men to be found in the world of English letters. After tne book 
was published,he sent me some couments witn emotion,since it had told him much 


that he had not known.(viii) Today,the papers of that literary generation have 
ile some reali In meTam great quantities have crossed 


enshrined witn care and made available to scholars. Deaths have lessened the 
need for privacy and reticence; our very notions of what is desirable in bio- 
graphy have changed.(ix) My warmest gratitude goes to all tose named, 


Kass had a penetrating gaze which disconcerted grown-ups. He r mother had no 
affection for her. She took to reading far more than was good for her eyes. 
Steel-rimmed „lasses(13) only made tne gaze more disconcerting stil1(14). What 
set No. 75 Tinakori Road,tne setting,eventually,of the story The Garden Party, 
apart,was its size and its raised position, The lower orders were not merely 


in full view,but within earshdf,nisnt and day.(15) The whole atmosphere of 
Miss Swainson's school prepared its pupils for a life which looked on England 
as "Home," and New Zealand as "out here." It was seldom that a sirl left it 
for anyt:ing but a finishing school in England or Europe. Mrs Henry Smith(a 
cousin of Charles Kingsley) said Kass Beauchamp was "plain," "a surly sort of 
girl," and "imaginative to the point of untruth."(19) 


‚neen's College,in Harley Street,was the first institution to be created in 
England for the hi,uer education of women. À young lady of the Victorian middle 
class who was neither handsome,clever,and rich,nor married,faced that genteel 
ori. of slavery which led her to be called a "governess," There was nothing 
else taat sne could be: tne only acceptable profession for women then was 
marriage. But women in Engla:d far outnumbered men,small children were to be 
séen and not heard while their. parents enjoyed themselves,and so the governess 
was "a special victim of Victorian society," almost totally unqualified for 
her task,and exploited because she was "unwanted."(23) The flourishing college 
could eventually lay claim tc having taught not only those famous headmistresses 
Miss Buss. and.Miss Beale,but Gertrude Bell,the Lawrence of Arabia of her sex, 
and Sophia Jex-B“ake,who helped to open the(24) medical profession to women. 
These four,with "Katherine Mansfield," are the school's most famous pupils. Of 
necessity,Queen's College long had men professors. Walter Rippmann,making his 
name as an innovator in language teachin,;,taught German with seductive charm, 
He aiso,on the side,introduced his pupils to the works of Ibsen,Oscar Wilde, 
Verlaine and Richard Dehmel.(25). Kathleen was charmei,or rather more than 
charmed, by Rippmann,a most insinuating man.(26). On her arrival,a tall,pale 
fair-haired girl from Burma showed her up to her bedroom at Miss Wood's. (26) 
Ida Constance Baker's personality was a sort of tabula rasa,whicn awaited im- 
printing. She at once had a crush on Vera,Kathleen's sister, "I used to find her 
lyin on the floor outisde my room,waiting to ask if she could help me undress" 
—-a remark tnat could easily be misunderstood,in the ane of the zip-fastener,if 
one didn't hasten to explain that it was a matter of Ynnumerable hooks and eyes. 
No one knew Ida well. She had a mi, hty appetite for pudäings,and in one so 
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so sturdily made he soft,exquisite voice was always a slight surprise. Like 
Emily Dickinson's,her eyes were the colour of "the Sherry ir the Glass, 

that the Guest leaves." The impression has somehow got abroad that Ida was 

a meek little thing,a "doormat," or,in her own dismissive phrase, "alittle 
dog on a string." She was anything but that. She was an English type,long 

ago described by Chaucer in Madame Eglantine: "For hardily,she was nat wmder- 
growe." She had a gift for self-effacement(27). At the end Ofrher life Mrs M. 
J. Murphy(Evelyn Payne) recalled Kathleen,with cousinly good humour,as im- 
possibly oonceited and perfectly detestable, s love for Kathleen is expre 
-ssed in the book which she produced at 83,using as pseudonym Kathleen's 
name for her,"L. M." therine Mansfield,the M sof (1971)s WS. 
a loving and gentle tone,an angel-of-mercy sweetness, Myst readers, howéVer, 
would not notice---as even Elizabeth Bowen did net---the needle hidden in 

the cotton wol("I hate to say it,but men are such beasts" could be the title 
of the book),still less the lethal fluid in the needle, An expert user of 
innuendoel. Me as author(28) contrives minute assassinations of all the men 
in Katherine's life save three,all her relatives save one,and many of her 
women friends, The brok provides,almost for the first time,a satisfactory 
context for some of K, M.'s pee Fig M{ stands for "Lesley Moore"( 29). 
Kathleen took a crush on her own rather vriginal cousin,Sylvia Payne and 
wrote her letters full of hectic effusions. Im one letter she confessed her 
feelings towards Professor Rippmann: "...I am ashamed at the way in which I 
long for German, I simply can't help it, It is dreadful, And when I go inte 
the class I feel I must just stare at him the whole time, I never liked anyo 
-one so much, Everyday I like him more, Yet on Thursday he was like ice!" 
Rippy was remembereä by ‘velyn Payne as "rather fat and flabby,with very well 
oiled hair,and his wice had a rather thick lisp.” In Kathlem's eyes he 
stood for everything that was modem,daring,and exciting(31). T. Be was then 
the chief taker of lives and played a pervasive role in the peried conscious- 
ness(33). Walter Rippmann had prudently refrained from intmducing his admir- 
ing stude t to Dorian Gray,but Vere Bartrick-Baker,tw years older than Kath- 
lem,secretly lent her the old Lippinwtt's Magazine in which it first appear 
-ed, By Dorian Gray she was swept off her feet int a world whose enticemen ts 
seem no outrage now, She was dazzled by the epigrams,which bespatter some 
"Reading Notes" she set down later(35). But the cup was soon toe-zewiläg be 
rudéy snatched away. 


Gosse,Preface to Father and Son: "There was an axextraordinary mixture of come 
-dy and tragedy in the situation,..the comedy was superficial and the tragedy 
was essential," For Kathleen,the sensation of the voyage was a handsome memebr 
of the English cricket team that was going out to tour Australia and New Zea- 
land, Nicknamed "Adenis" on the ship because of his beauty,he flirted with 

her, Wha I was with him a preposterous desire seizes me, I want to be badly 
ner ain, I shpuld like to be strangled by his firm hande(40)....I want to 


| wset him,stir in him strange depths," The notebook thm turns to her ef 


parents, Her father's appearance fills her with disgust. "A physically revelt 
~ed feeling seizes me." Her mother is always watching her,"constantly suspic- 
iow,onstantly overbearingly tyrannous"(41). "Life here's impossible," Visib 
~le here are the two destructive conflicts of her life: the love-hate feeling 
for her father,and the love-hate feeling for her country. They tore her apart 
in two direc tions--~quartered her,as it were, New Zealand's smallness,rawmess 
remoteness from Europe{ 43) be ame in the arts enemies of promise, Coleridge, 
in Table Talk,says it is not the sod wder their feet that makes mem of one 
country,but identity in "language,relisgion,laws,fovernm™ tp blood," By 1920, 
when she read this in France as a sort of double exile,she could retort in tht 
margin,"The sod under my feet makes mine". Imported cosmopolitanism withered 
in the Colonial sm(44), 
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ler father's secretary at the office,Mattie Putnam,whoused to do seme typing 
for Kathleen,"never saw her laugh." She only knew her to speak än a low tone, 
“without inflection or vivacity"(48). A long Journal m try of 1 Jme describes 
what had just happened between Kathleen and Edie Bendall,a pretty girl with 

a sweet and simple nature: "Last night I spent in her arms---and tonight I hate 
her---wnich, being interpreted,eaneth that I adore her: that I cannot lie in 

my bed and not fecl the magic of her body....I feel more powerfully all those 
so-termed sexual impulses with her than I have with any man." She now repud- 
ates the handsme cricketeer: "Adonis was---dare I seek into the heart of 
mine---nothing but a pose, And now she comes---and pillowed against her,cling® 
-ing to her hands,her face against mine,I am a child,a woman,and more than 
half mean.” Just three weeks later Edie was repudiated, "It was,I consider,a 
frantically maudlin relationship and one better emded, " She asked herself 
whether other girls of her age experienced desire as she did(her thoughts- 
were tuming to Maata Mahupuku,a Maori girl. Did they feel,like her,"so absol- 
utely powerfully licentious,so almost physically 111"? "I want Maata---I want 
her as I have had her-—-terribly, This is mclean I know but trwe....My mind 
is like a Russian novel(49), One book that did affect her writinggand behaviour 
too,is the Joumal of Marie Bashkirtseff, that other yomg artist of passionate 
ambition who died of consumption before she could fulfil the gifts she poss- 
essed, Her fist ambition was to be a singer, When her wice failed at the age 
of 18 she to to painting instead,and before her death at 25 she achieved som 
some paintings of acknowledged genius, She also poured out her inner life in 
an enormous journal of 103 notebooks,from which a two-volume selection, ideal- 
ised and falsified at her mother's instigation,was publishe 3 years after her 
death,giving rise to a cvlt in both France and England(50), Kathleen saw her 
om nature and her om features in those of the Russian girl,and embarked on 
the risky course of "idm tifying" with her,even t the xtent of assuming the 
hairstyle seen in the frontispiece to an edition of Marie's letters(51), 

"Damn my family! O heavens,what bores they are} I detest them all hearti}y. 

I shall certainly not be here müeh longer, Thank Heaven for(55) that! Even 
when I am alone in a room,they come outside and call to each other,discuss 
the butcher's order or the soiled linen and I feel---wreck my life"(56). 

"Give the Maori and the touristM.e. the English touristsjbut nothing in be- 
tween"(58). "Of shadows that blot out reality,of dapknesstthat stultifies 
morn. " Her first sexual experience with a man: "Night, J'attends pour la 
premiere fois dans ma vie la crise de ma vie....Ah come now-—soon, Each moment 
il me semble is a moment of of supreme danger..."(60). Captain T, S Weston 
recalled his famgou s passnegr in later years,tersely: "Couldn't abide the 
woman"( 63). 


The expression of the girl ‘in In a Café: an expression "at once of intense 
eagerness and anticipated ‘disillusion"{69). Margaret Wishart remembered 
Kassie saying once that if she only had sixpence to buy food,it wuld be 

very important to buy a bunch of violets for the table,and less food(70). 
Through friends of Margaret's,Kathleen met a tenor singer who was "pink and 
white,spick and span,with a little moustache,hM hair neatly parted,ete." The 
son of a Baptist minister,and 11 years older than she,he was a teacher,more 
of speech than of singing, He fell for her at once,and “bombarded her with 
long passionate love-letters the very next day and every day,and she, 

gurgling with laughter,read these aloud to Margaret interspersed with caustic 
commen ts." In fact,Kathleen was indulging herself in the game of playing roles, 
and made a lightning desision to marry the writer of the letters, She abruptly 
chnaged, became aloof and apart,and within a few days disappeared from Beau- 
champ Lodge,to a buzz of gossip, She reappaered one morning(83) at 9 ofclock 
breakfast,"as cool as cucumber in a pink-and-white striped blouse and a brom 
tweed skärt,and announced that she had just been married." Thm she left(84), 
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From the buzz it emerged that she had "done it just to know what it felt 
like," for a book she was writing. (85) 


"You want freedom. Look here....You know how those Russian students do. In 
Russia, Just a formal marriage. Mere formality. Liberates the girl from 
parental control. See? You marry me.Simply. No further responsitbility 
whatever....dust an idea of mine..,“o offence"( Teddy proposed to Ann in 
He Ge Wells,Ann Veronica). The whole affair collapsed, Kathleen chen:ed 
her mind---it was evening---and left Mr Bowden at once, She left the hotel, 
for an address that Ida was not to give to anyone, She went round to the 
little Swiss hairdresser in Geroge Street, The hairdresser and her husband 
hed a spare room upstairs, There Kathleen had locked herself in,and "wept f 
for a week", (86), For many years Mr Bowden was an unnamed figure of ridicule 
in the life of Katherine Mansfield,a distant dufferer in silence of all 
that followed some remarks made in print by her second husband(88), He saw 
her mostly in her "lighter moods"; but there were also "dark humours" when 
she appeared wmapproachable,and seemed to him to dramatise herself,to "mjoy 
the ill-health of her soul," He never saw her weep"(58). Kathleen told Ida 
that she couldn'T bear the pink satin bedspread at the hotel,or the lamp- 
shade with pink tassels(89). A tom-off sheet serving as an(90) improvised 
envelope,on both sides of which Kathleen had written: "Bever to be rA&d,on 
your honour as my friend,while I am still alive, Ke Mansfield,"...."In New 
Zealand Wilde acted so strongly and terribly upon me that I was constantly 
subject to exactly the same fits of madness as those which caused his ruin 
and his mental decay..."(91). Wörishofen had become well know in the 18808 
for the Wasserkur of Pfarrer Sebastian Kneipp,a Rodmh Catholic priest who 
propounded there a system(95) of nature therapy,consisting mainly of hosings 
with ict water, As the Wasserkur grew in fame,so did the tom, Kneipp's 
books,Meine Wasserkur ans So sollt ihr leben,are well known to the faithful. 
The most widely recommended cure for girls with Kathleen's difficult compl- 
aint was a course of cold baths and wholesome exercise, She was sent there 
to be hosed(96), At the heightbf the season as many as two thousand Kugdste 
at a time wuld fill the tom, the clientele consisted mainly of overfed 
bourgeois, but the social spectrum ran all the way from princes and archdukes 
t girls from New Zealand whose fathers were directors of candle companies, 
You lived on fruit and vegetables and nuts,exchanging detailed news of your 
gastric progress with Nthe rest, Not far away---a few miles! healthy walk--- 
there was an inn at a little place called Schlingen(the German for gobbling, 
or wolfing it dom) where recidivists went for secret eating(97). On day in 
the summer Kathlem 1fted her trunk to the top of a cupboard in the pension, 
It was too heavy; she hurt herself,and had a miscarriage soon after, The loss 
of her baby was more than she could bear alone: she craved a child to care 
for(98). The shiftless and impecmious Pole Floryan Sobieniowski lived by 
his wits on the fringes of literature,as a critic and translator, He put 
much of Galsworthy int Polish,wmtil Galsworthy tired of his attentions, He 
had a splendid singing wice, So the lost Colonial found the Fellow Worker-- 
-among a grow of expatriate Slavs(10), She had a love-affair,of sorts, with 
the Pole( 101). Abruptly,she told Ida that "partly for the sake of the family” 
she was going to live with Mr Bowden and "try to make it work," The little 
monkey, Mr Bowden,who was at a house party at Easton Halil in Lincolnshire, 
was embarrassed to receive from the butler,"in quick succession on his salver, 
two or three open telegrams,delivered on the telephone,phrased with a crescen 
-do of urgency,and signed "Your Wife,'" Kathleen joined Him in the flat where 
he now lived, Had Sobimiowski come to London to look for her and she was 
using her legal husband as a nominal protector? Was she simply short of 
money? She lived in the flat for several weeks(105). 
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Katherine Mansfield to A Re Orage,9 Feb. 1921: "I want...to thank you for all 
you let me learn from you,..you taught me to write,you taught me to think; pou 
showed me what there was to be done and what not to do." The New Age welcomed 
radicel departures from established Edwardian ways of thought in regard to poli 

-tics,litérature,art,or anything else,and it had the reputation among young 
writers of being the paper to get into. Not for the sake of money: its payman ts 
to contributors were either nominal,or nothing, It was run at a loss of more 
then £1,900,and Orage himself drew only £4 a week in salary. Shaw called him 
"a mystery man"(107). The family name had once been Horrage. The name was now 
pbonowoed like the French for "storm"; when Shaw wanted to annoy him,he called 
him Orrage, In 1910 Orage was 37---tall,slim,anö dark-haired, vith Lively,chall- 
enging eyes, le wre a soft felt hat(then n slight expression of revolt),and 
his feline face and catlike movements made him lcok as though he were about to 
pounce on something. For all his solid intellect he had a wert of hole in him. 
It caused a mystical himgerin: for Ultimate Answers,so that from time to time 
he would become the follower of some seer or shaman who possessed a key that 
wes going to wnlock the mverse(108), The first thing many readers turned to 
was the "Books and Persons" colum which Arnold Bennett contributed over the 
pseudonym "Jacob Torson," A causerie packed with information and ideas,it ref- 
lected the beast side of Bennett's then questing mind, before success had vulg- 
arised him, Through it,he successfully urged William Heinemann to make the 
novels of Dostoevsky available tn English, He also wrote of "The £2" with 
argat inthusinsm. Tose who we now call "Bloomsbury" probably neve* read the 
Tag. The Daily Mail never mentioned ite Orage himself called it "No _wage"(109), 
In the end Orage lost his ‘nbian backers, It was outtheir dissatisfaction 
that the New Statesman was founded in 1913,to become the paper's chief rival 
(110). As Elizabeth Schneider first pointed out("Katherine Mansfield and Chek- 
hov,” in Mode se Notes June 1935), Tha_Child-Who-Was-Tired is a free 
rendering into Inglish,with many interesting changes,of Chekhov's story "Spat 
Khochetsia," of which a translation had slready been published in mgland. 
Under the title "Sleepyhead," Chekhov's tale of af ill-used nursemade who 
smothers the shoemaker's baby so that she can get some sleep was included in 
Re Ee Ce Long's collection, The Mack Monk,and Other Stories,published in 1903. 
The edition was a small one,soon out of print,and little knowm,so that the 
source of Kathleen's story escaped the notice of the New Age'zeaders in 1910, 
These certainly included Bennett,who had mentioned Long's book there in 1909, 
and whose om edlum for 24 February began just ubder The Child-Who-Was-Tired, 
Yet "plagiarism" is not the term for what occurred---it is too simplistic, And 
even "influence" wuld be misleading, Many resemblances in detail can be found 
but more significant are the differences in method, Chekhov begins his story # 
the night before,and brings in details of Varka's earlier lifes Katherine 
Mansfield confines the action w a single day,and forcuses sharply on the pres- 
ent, To heighten the smse of drudgery,she adds more children, She draws on 
Karori memories(111),including the image of "a duck with its head off, wriggling ||| 
later made horribly vivid in Prelude, Ronald Sutherland has shown that the 
stroy actually demonstrates its yomg vuthor's ability to recreate the story in 
an independent ways in her version for example,the closing dream has a symbolic 
function which is her om idea,and Chkhov's Varka has no dream("Katherine Mans- 
field: Plaglarist,Diseiple,or Ardent Admirer?" in Critique, Fall 1962), The 
Child-Wh-Was-Tired, while proving that its author had now made contact with her 
supposed "master," at the same time proved her imaginative freedom from his 
infl uence(112) gk The pension sketches,with their mannowmced beginnings( "Bread 
soup was placed upon the table"),often su gest pictorial origins more than the 
"influence" of Chekhov(113). One woman only was a memeber of the New Age team: 
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Beatrice Hastings,or "Ninon de Iongelothes." Born Emily Alice Haigh,she used 
she used some 17 pseudonyms altogether. She had married a pugilist,and borne 
him a daughter, but now was living with Orage. She was 9 years older than Kath- 
leen,and contributed to the paper a vast amownt of vituperative commentary, 
some flabby fiction,and some pretty-pretty verse, Her writings on the agony of 
birth("the ugliest fact of human life") were some of the paper's most vigorous 
polemics, Since her writings attracted no critical attention whatever,her 
eventual fate was a fanatical jealousy of those who had eclipsed her,Katherhe 
g3 ecially being the object of her rage toward the edd( 114), A+ the time 
athleeh- had “rheumatic fever" and for several years she suffered from rheum- 
atic pains. In fact the infection was gonorrhea,and the pains were capsed by 
the arthritis that occurs when that disease goes ıntreated(115). Love affairs 
with William Orton(1’7),Francis Heinemann, Walter Rippmann came there and was 
attentive, but,according to Le M.,Katherine "woulänot start with him the re- 
lationship he seemed to want." In this it would seem that Le M. may have been 
mistakm,or misled( 119). Katherine had reason to believe that she was preg- 
nant again. Once more she wrote repeatedly to the young man(121) begging him to 
come and sce her,but received no answer from Heinemann, When Middleton Murry 
read the author's previous biography in 1953 he said he did not believe that 
Katherine could have been pregannt at all,ani cited medical reasons which 
cannot be easily set aside(122), And it now becomes necessary, thoug it is u- 
doubtedly confusing, to mentiona the affair she also had about this time with 
J, Me Kennedy, Seemingly he was the father of the mbom child(123). As to 
the real state of affairs,biography with some misgiving can only ask,thm 
stay its hand( 124). Someone on tho toy Age must have handed her a volume of 
Theocritus and suggested that che might make an amusing pastiche of the XVth 
Idyll by applying it to the Coronation of Goerge Von 22 June 1919, The result, 
a mere skit dashed off at specd,led to her leaming,from Theocritus and not 
from Chekhov, the method which she later made her owm(125), T O. Beacheroft, in 
his survey of the English short story,spoke of the XVth Idyll es a neglected 
model and xample for the modem method, "In evolving over centuries out of 
spoken apologues and personal narration,the aritten short story had a long 
way to come, Yet curiously enough,if if had developed from Theocritus it 
would have had a very Sort way to come"( The Modest Art, 1968,p.17). Unknow to 
him,Katherine Mans’ield had taken exactly that shortcut in1911(126), In July 
she had her first serious illness of the lungs, It has always been referred to 
as "plewisy"; but it is necessary now to call it tuberculosis( 127). Her Jour- 
nal(6 Sept, 1911) seems to refer to a visit by Walter Rippmann, whom she had 
elsewhere called "the Man"; "When the bell was striking five the Man came to 
see me. He gathered me up in his arms and carried me to the Black Bed, Very 
brown and strong was he....It grew dark, I crouched against him like a wild cat 
...How vicious I looked! We made love to each other live two wild beasts"( 128) 


On the back cover of Rhythm,a statement of Aims and Ideals proclaimed a slogan 
adapted from Synge: "Befroe art can be human again it must leam to be brutal, ” 
The influmce of Bergson on Murry's thninking was crofowd, Katherine had 
been taken up by We Le George,a syphilitic Anglo-French Jew whose novel of a 
harlot's life in London, A Bed of Roses,had just come out, Orage and Beatrice 
Hastings noted with disapproval her promiscuity, both personal and intellectual, 
They once discussed it,Katherine $tating that she believed absolutely in monoga 
-my,but there was no man perfect enough for her(134). Goerge dqmicted to Murry 
that she was a mystery-woman, terribly clecever,and difficht to meet. He invited 
them both to dinner; his pipe-smkoking wife produced German red-plum soup in 
honour of her book,the conversation tumed to a Russian writer called Artzyba- 
shev---and Murry had met his ideal(135). On 28 March,the New Age began its 
extenfed onslaught on the Rhythm with a full-page unsigned article by Beatrice 


(Be). 
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Murry and Katherine dined with Murry's Oxford friend Frederick Goodyear, who 
was as much a trial to his tutors as Murry(139),. As the time came to part, 

in Piccedilly Circus on a warm spring night,Murry remarked that he was going 
to look for a room. Upon which Katherine said that she had a suggestion to 
make: Would 7s 6d be too much to pau for her other room? He became her lodger. 
Ida,rather suddenly excluded,went awaŸ forlorn., For a few wecks Jack and 
Katherine went about their separate dffairs,meeting only when work was done, 
At midnight they partook of tea in bowls on the floor,and always shook hands 
before going to bed, Michael Sadleir,finding himself despised by the Mansfield 
woman as an incorrigible bourgeois,was pushed to one side, Katherine jilted 
Je M Kennedy after she had accepted his gift of an expensive fur coat( 139). 
Murry once described their life as if he and she were two babes-in-the-wod 
without enough tw eat. On £7 a week in 1912 they were rather well-off,with 

a fiat that cost £1; One evening Katherine said,"Why don't you make me yowr 
mistress?" But Murry,who was lying on his back on the floor,waved his legs 
and said "I feel it wuld spoil---everything"(140). Katherine version was: 
"and then we got into this bed and we laughed and we laughed and we laughed 
without stopping,and since that time we have always slept together.” It prob- 
ably happened at some time in May, On the 3rd of that month,in Nottingham,Mrs 
Frieda Weekly ran off with her husband's student,D. H., Lawrence, On the 2nd 
of June,in Bloomsbury,Miss Virginia Stephan annowced her "engagement" to Mr 
Leonard Wolf, In the New Age in May,behind a thin veil of fiction,and using 
his pseudonym "Re He Congreve," Orage launched a personal attack on Katherine 
in a moral fable which ran for 6 full weeks,and which charged her with "promis 
-cuity of reflection, taste, judgment,character and intelligence"---her masks 
and her vanishing tricks,her flat with its bohemian decor,her literary small 
talk,and her tricky little ways with mm,whom she keeps in separate compart- 
ments(141). Mrs Marcia Foisacre "is an empty husk,as promisewus as a rabbit, 
as responsible as bubble,and as deceitful as a cat"(143$, Murry obviously 
ideslised her as "a woman simple and lovely in all her ways." "Looking back," 
he later wrote in his journal,"it seems to me now that at first she was m- 
chanted by my inrocence,ond wanted to preserve it,and(t be in harmony) to 
put away her own ‘experience,’ which was considerable and much of it an m- 
ppy memory. She wanted to annihilate her past, Of that I am sure,....I was 
deeply conscious that she wanted to start afresh,and that she was in some 

way afraid of my making any contact with her past"(F, A, Leagde Me Murry,19%9, 
pe31)(144). Hearing that they were living together,G, Ce Bowden called at 

the flat wnennownced,to aske Katherine her intentions, "She did not seem to be 


a OM maey ING al ASE REA Rt 
like "Do we,d. M.?'"(145). Henri Gaudier-Brzeska's anirel drawings impressed 
them.He came, bringing his "sister," Thus danger came through the door in the 
persons of Pik and Sophie,who were resvectively 20 years old and approaching 
40,and were neither siblings nor yet lovers in any usual sense, Gaudier was a 
very prickly Frenchman; small and foline, with eyes like a leoparä's,he stank, 
The unstable Sophie Brzeska came from C,acow it was she who made Gaudier 
put their names together,connecting hers vith all h&s work, They would like 
to live with the Hurrays(148)., Sophie lmew sho was disliked, Some days later 
note from Jack asked Pik if he would come to the flat without Sophie, Since 
he "still loved Middleton Murry," he did so,but he fowmd that Katherine had 
suspected him of being homosexual, She asked him point-blank if he didn't 
heve “peculiar longings,” Ile reported to Sophie that he now felt sorry for 
Murry who was being "squeezed dry" by toc much love-making. Tey moved into 
Rınetion Cottage, Gaudier came dom to se? the cottage,walking miles for the 
lack of the train fare, Arriving wm out,he had the bad luck to hear Katherine 
(who was fixing eurtains at an open window),telling Jack why she didn't want 
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Sophie there, Gaudier withdrew msem,and was thenceforward a malignant enemy 
of theirs, The whole thing had been a sort of model in advance---the resemb- 
ances are really very odd(149)--- of the friendship that was soon to follow 
with De E. Lawrence and his overpowering wife, A strange fecling of precar- 
fousmess began to invade their lovely house,as though it were merely a stage 
set that muld all be snatched away. Katherine's "Slavonic friend" Sobieniowsk: 
invade’ their wedding—house, becoming a burden to their economy as well as 
their souls, He was always touching them for a loan,and in the autum evenings 
the house used to echo t his forlom Slav songs( 150), 


Rupert Brooke to Edward Marsh,29 June 1913: "She can write,dam her," "Their 
rainbow bridge(in this case the publisher) gave way beneath them"(153). Rhythmés 
supporters tried to keep the cockleshell afloat( 154), One day Murry went to 
Sydney Waterlow's home t "meet these Woolff people." "I don't think much of 
them; they belong to à perfectly impotent Cambridge set"(158), The very strong 
attraction which the good-looking, dark-haired Murry held for Lawrence from the 
outset was fully borne out by the long-suppressed Prologue to Women in Love, 
which speaks of the "trembling nearness” of Gerald Crich and Rupert Birkin 

when they met, Murry---who never forgot a nasty experience that had befallen 
him at the Rluecoat School---had no leaning whatever toward homosexual feelings 
(161), At this stage it is clear that Lawrence contentedly accepted Katherine's 
role as Murry's wife, "You insult her, A woman unsatisfied must have luxuries, 
A woman who loves a man would sleep on a board.""As for writing: Myrry must 
“stick to criticism’; he must take Katherine's money to the last penny and let 
her do her own housewrk(Frieda had a servant,however,at £1 a month); he must 
get up and be a man for himself---"I think Oxford did you harm"( 161). 


A. Re Orage: "There is really,my friends,no salavation in Geography Paris,it 
is true,is th: arbiter of European taste; but arbiters do no creates... The 
best advice that can be given to yomg English writers is to shw Paris and 
cease reading French"(162). A certain Russian friend of Lawremee's,a mystery 
man,soon became a most important figure in her life---not as a lover, but in 

an oddly paternal way as a sort of father-figure,9 admirer-from-afar,and 
froming disappm ver---S, Se Koteliansky, Soon began thew war---with Murry in 
need of some mothering,and Katherine hankering after something different from 
Jack(168). Katherine observed to Anne Estelle Rice that "Hurry couldn't fry 

a sausage without thinking about God," Lawrence's Oedipal struggle with Frieda, 
and his despair over the war,were eating into him, Violent quaarrels with Frieda 
were occurring, If she began keening for the the "childeren" she had left in 
Nottingham,Lawrence flew into rage, The fact is,he had TB, An wpublished 
passage from Murry's journal on the Lawrences(169); "There is no high degree 
of physical satisfaction for him, That is all wrong between them, F., accuses 
him of taking her ‘as a dog does a bitch,'/and last night he explained his 
belief that even mow we have to wndergo a dual 'morification" by saying that 
very often when he wants F, she does not want him at all....Sincerely I do not 
believe she loves him at all, She is in love with the idea of him as a famous 
and brilliant novelist,.../nd the idea that she should have been allowed 

to tyrannize over him with her damably *falset‘love’ for her children is utter 
-ly repulsive to me, I have all my work cut out to prevent myself from being 
actively insolent to her, She is stupid in any case,and stupid assertiveness 
is hard mough tb bear..." In his friendships with married couples,Koteliansky 
had a ldfelonghabit of siding with either one spouse or the other, Bing Law- 
rence's life-long friend made him Frieda's enemy,and for a long time it mas 
made to appaer that he was also Katherine's life-long friend---her refuge in 
time of tmubele( 170). In the approaching estrangement from Jack she beant on 
Kot a good deal. Breaking an ee into his little red book, 
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and read there there of his confessing to Gordon Campbell that he didn't 
know whether she was "more to him than a gratifkcation," Whereupon she 
wrote in her om Journal(Dec. 18,1914): "That decides me,that frees me, I' 
11 play this game no longer. " In a different motebook,a little later,she 
wrote; "One night when Jack was with Goodyear and I had goneto bed and he 
said that what he really wanted was a woman who wuld keep him---yes, that's 
‘what he really wanted, And then again,so much later,with Campbell,he said 
I was the one submitted. Yes I gave way to him and still do---but then I did 
it because I did not feel the urgency of my own desires. Now I do and 
though I submit from habit now it is always under a sort of protest which I 
ca 11 an adieu submission I always may be the last time"(171). Her thoughts 
were now taken up with Francis Carco who had written to her,"Ah,Madame, vous 
devrez etre au soleil"(173). So the opening pages of her 1915 diary are full 
of references to the Frenchman. She had her photograph taken forhim,and 
sent him a lock of her hair, When she and Jack made love in the Pront of 
the fire she tried,"Quite vainly,to forget." When they did so in Jakk's 
room she shut her eyes,leant her cheek against his and dreamt,and fownd it 
Horrible: "I felt I betrayed F. and slept hardly at all"(175). She was in 
lodgings with Corporal Carco---all very secret and exciting. In Murry's 
Still Life the character Dupont,who is Carco's oe equivalent, tells 
"Morry" that he must never love a woman more than 3 or 4 days,but that 
during those 3 or 4 days he must "never think of anything else,never leae 
her for a moment,and thus,knowing her to the last hiding-place of her 
mind,break with her once foyall,leaving no thread of the unknown or the 
wnexplored to bind you to her"(176), When Katherine had been at Gray for 
four days,a telegram told Murry that she wuld be arriving at Victoria 
next morning(25 Feb) and the Prudent Wife returned; "She was strange,her 
hair was cut short,and she was aggressively defensive, I was not to imag- 
ine she had returned to me." A sort of weary truce between them "deepened 
into peace"(177). Carco wrote Les Innocents, in which Katherine is dic 
as "Winnie," a predatory huntress out for "copy": "Milord"(Carco himself) 
met her in a certain café on the boulevard St-MIchel: "C'était me petite 
femme nmue,gracieuse avec Se il Segal les immenses peux noirs se posai- 
ent partout à le fois. ...Elle n'avait guère(178) de toumure au pt de 
Miloré et n'était ni poudrée convenablement ni chaussée comme les filles 
de Baris," When Katherine Mansfield had becomefamous,Carco wrote up his 
teco Lies tions in Monmartre à vingt ans,nortraying a rlenchip, "folle d' 
ailleurs,mais absolument pure." He found in 1950 = copy of Katherine 
Mansfield et moi(the French ed, of Between Two Worlds) in a book bin besit 
the Seine, The initials R. D. had been used there for Carco---the originalo 
of Raul Duquette in ne le s francais,as he well knew, I showed 
the page to Carco., His oommont,relayed in English afterwards,was "That's 
annoying. I didn't know Jack Inow"( 179) 


Te Murrys didn't like Th eRzir boy, and Katherine "quite definitely hated" 
certain perts of it; she hated ‘he "female" parts fro which she felt Frieda 
was to blame(184), Lawrence wrote: "We comt on you as our only tw tried 
friends,roal and permanent and truly blood kin, I know we shall behanpy 
this sunmer"(195),. Much told as the totory is of what went on at Higher 
Tregertham,certain elemen ts of Mave\it) been long supressed. When Frieda 
spoke at Chesham of IL-wrenee's "taking her as a dog does a bitch”Z’tlese 
words had a specific meaning in the light of the "Excurse" chapter in 
Women in Love, They almost certainly mean "from behind," Xntherine "Wnat 
a great fat sod she is, Lawrence has got queer blind palces,hasn't he?" 
At present, Frieda was raging against Lady Ottoline Morrell,to whom in the 
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week of the Murrays! arrival sho posted a violent owhurst accusing her of 
“arrigance and insolence” and of wanting "some sort of unhealthy relation" 
with Lawrence, A few days later the postman gave the Lawrences,as usua!, 

some mail for the Murrys, There was a letter from Garsington,and Frieda, 
apparently steamed it opai(202), Katherine didn't know which disgusted her 
most when the Lawrences were loving and playing with each other,or when they 
are roaring and Lawrence was pulling out Frieda's hair and saying,"I'11 eut 
your Woody throat,you bitch," If he was contradicted about anything he got 
into a frenzy,which went on until he was so exhausted that he could'nt stand 
and had to go to bed, Whatever the disagreement,he said it was because you 
hed gone wrong in your sex, On Friday 5 May Ketherine went across to them for 
tea,md most unfortmately mentioned Shelley, "I think that his Skylark thing 
is awful. footle," said Frieda, "You say that only to show off," said Lawrence 
"It's the only thingof Shelley's that you mow." Thm Frieda: "...Ou’of my 
house,you little (Almighty\ God you, I'vdhad moush of you..."And Lawrence: "I"! 
give you a dab on th: cheek “to quiet you,you dirty hussy," etc. Katherine 
fled---the whole twelve strides to home, That evening Lawrence over alone 

to ine with the Murrys(204), "I'll cut her throat if she comes near this 
tate." Afetr dinner,Friede appeared; in the dusk,she walked up end dom out- 
side, Suddenly Lawrence made "a kind of horrible blind rush at her," and they 
began to scream and scuffle, He beat her head end face and breast and pulled 
out her hair, Then they dashed into the Murrys' kitchen and raced aromd the 
table---Lawrence @vite green with fury, "I didn't feel an atom of sympathy 
for Frieda, Murry/ told me afterwards he felt just the same," Next day Frieda 
stayed in bed. Lawrence took her meals up the little stairs and started trimm 
ing a hat for her,and by afternoon she wasÿ singing""inten tionally", with 
Lawrence joinin . She seemed to thrive on a beating,and to take some Awful 
Relish in it; for she began to put flowers in her hair,and sustain a girlish 
pratile with Lawrence§ "which left Murry and me speechless with amazenemt and 
disgust—--disgust especially!"(205). Garsington had only one bathroom and 
one water-closet,both unstairs,for which the water was manually raised each d, 
day by one of the gardeners( 210), Murry's novel,Still Life,after many reject- 
ions,was published by Constable,to be greeted with a silence you could cut 
with a knife(213). Katherine fell in love with Bertrand Russell. La Ottoline 
did know that Russell's feelings were drifting away from her, but ankta not 
know to whom ıntil he explained himself some months later. The fact/is,he had 
lately met Lady Constance Mallewn---the actress Colette O'Neill---and(221) t 
the two were already deep in a passionate affair,mknow to Katherine of 
course, Everybody knows how important was Truth to Bertrand Russell,snd to 
Bloomsbury( 222), Russell told Ottoline that he wanted to get to know Kather- 
ine really well,because she interested him mentally,. She had a very good mind 
But he didn't think she had much heart(223), Katherine told Russell how much 
a letter of his had meant: "To feel that we are goingto be truthful with each 
other,quite without reservations---that promises so great an adventure that 
it is difficult to remain calm, " To Russell: "Yes let us dine together on 
Friday evening(233)...Let us be very happy on Friday night, I give you my 

tw handse Russell's note attached to thebatch of her letters he had kept; 


| | "The following batch of letters from Katherine Mansfield has surprised me as 
i I have come won them(1949). They read as if we were having an affair,or about 
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to have one,but it was not so, She “ithdrew,possibly on accowmt of Colette, 
though I never knew, My feelings for her are ambivalent; I admired her passion 
-ately,but wes repelled by her dark hatreds," Lady Constance Malleson( Colette) 
comments: "I don't agree, The letter from K, M. to BL R, which I ow does 
read like that hey did have an affair] ." It is hard to lmow whom to believe 
(234). 


She was that ragtime intellectual whose vitality had attracted Bertrand Russel] 
and disturbed Virginia Woolf(237). Both Murry and Katherine were burning to 
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to make their names,and for Katherine,this was a time for her being "a writ- 
er first and a women afterwards," "late in the eveing....You are conscious 
of a sudden hush,...Hullo,it's raining(242),... Two little roof gutters flow 
into the garden, In th: dark they sowä like two women sobbing and laughing, 
talking together and complaining and laughing,out in the wet garde," "Oh, 
God} those parties....Mary[she herself] went all out for Roger Fry and Rob- 
bie Ross,with an eye on Graves,and an eyebrow for Mfiot....ln the middle 
snt Greaves chatting incessantly of what I told my sergeant and what my men 
said to me....etc, I did not like that young man at all, In fact I longed 
to snub him and tell him that one does not talk unless one has something to 
say..."(243). She did not post her letters to Ottoline because they seemed 
so "hopelessly superficial and fatiguing...I heard my own little mocking, 
mechanical voice,logthed it,and chose silence"(245) 


Katherine and Virginia, Neither had "arrives" when they met, It was the 
elder one,apparently much more secure, but cursed with a rival-complex, who 
feared that the younger might surpass her, Virginia was already 34 whe she 
first met Katherinelwho was 29], Both were obliged to live behind some sort 
of mask, There was RUCh that neither could avow: in Virginia's case, the 
threat of insanity, brought nearer by her creative bouts, Publication of 

The Voyage Out had been followed by a harrowing breakdown of which Katherhe 
knew nothin g-~--screamingfits and violence,4 men tal nurses in attendance, 

her devoted husband scarcely seeing her for weeks(247). A Miss Beauchamp 
from Thormmdon and a daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen did not begin as equals 
in the race,if race it had to be, That Katherine wuld be dead before she 
reached the age of Virginia when they met,lcaving only two more books that 
contained inferior work, Virginia could not know for her comfort. Strachey: 
"Katherine Mansfield---if that's her real name,..decidely an interesting 
ereature,..wanted to make your acquaintance,..ugly impassive mask of a 
face...sharp and slightly vulgarly fanciful intellect sitting behind it," 
She has "dogged my footsteps for three years," Virginia had replied; and 
now the footsteps met( 248), Wolf never liked Murry whose "strong Peckmiff- 
ian vein” left him "irritated andrevolted," He did like Katherine, By mid- 
summer the two wmem had got to know each other well mough for Virginia to 
tell her sister that Katherine seemed to have “gone every sort of hog since 
she was 17," but has "a much better idea of writing than most," Clive Bell 
and Maynard Keynes spread Bloomsbury gossip about Katherine and Russell( 249). 
‚ Virginia in her diary: "The dinner last night went off....We could both wish 
‘ that ones first impression of K, M. was not that she stinks likefa---eivet 
cat that had taken to street walking, In truth,I'm a little shocked by her 
commonness at first sight; lines so hard & cheap..." This passage has been 
rather freely interpreted by Leonard Woolf,who has written of Virginia's 
disliking Katherine's "cheap scent and cheap sentimentality." Katherine was 
fond of a rather expensive French perfume called Gendt Fleuri. No Beauchamp 
could ever have worn "cheap scent"(253), To Virginia,that evening,Katherine 
stank, But cheaply so? Or expensively so? Did Virginia dislike perfume al ted 
gehter? Katherine did \go in for the life of the senses,from which Virginia 
shied away. Quentin Bell writes,as it were on his amt's behalf, that Katherin: 
"dressed like a tart." Virginia doesm't say so in her diary(254). "Curtspy 
and retreat"---Katherine phrase to characterize Virginia and her grom(259), 
When Katherine died, Virginia confessed in her diary that Katherine's writing 
van "the only writing I have ever been jealous of," and she later told 
Ottoline that while Katherine was alive she could never,from jealousy,read 
her books, Yet Katherine only mvied Virginia's home and security(260), A 
diary m try mide by Virginie within 3 weeks of Katherine's death describes 
the feeling of melancholy that had bem brooding over her for the past 
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fortnight. She was alone now,with no competitor: Cock of her walk, but a lonely 
one, She wuld go on writing,of course---"but into emptiness"( 261). 


The joumey took its toll, After reaching Bandol Katherine told Murry that she 
felt like "a fly who has been dropped into the milk-jug and fished out again, but 
is still too milky and drowed to start cleaning up yet"(265), Murry made his 
first acquaintance with Keat&S*s letters,which was to prove a turning point in 
his life: ",..because we are truly English we are set apart from our generation. 
That has gone whoring after srange gods,and only you and I and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge,Lamb Keats and Shelley abide"( 267), Poor Murry! It was the "strange 
gods" who vere to alter English poetry. The tw outsiders,Eliot and Pound, were 
already at their work of overthrow, I. M, or I?z Constance Baker was really 
coming-—--comins to feed on Katie's necd of hor, Caonnibalistic metaphors,of the 
sort that Brigid Brophy has noted in her Freudian study of Katherine's life and 
consum tion( Dont" Never Forgot, 1956,pp.255-63): "She is a ghoul in 2 way....Asl 
long as I am tc be massaged she's an angel,for then c'est celle qui mange,... 
That's why I used t get so furious at the studio,for there she ate me before 
my © sand I TERLI Revel ted, .„„She'!s a revolting hysterical ghoul. She's never 
Gin te tr Bonn’ chs jo Beeren I do detent her versonality,mäd her 
powerful brocdy henniness--snä her ‘we’ and ‘our'." Le Me: "It's no good look- 
ing cross because I love you,my angel, from the little tip of that cross eye- 
brow to the all of you When am I going to brush your hair again?"( 269), The 
original pencil draft of Je ne parle pas francais starts immediately after a 
note,writien with the same pencil,which begins; "Bit Lord} Lord! how I do hate 
the Frend With thom it is always rutting time. See them come daneing and 
miffing romd a woman's skirt..."(272) 
On 3 May 1918 Murry and Katherine were at last truly married(277). But what is il 
it like,after being emotionally dependent for 6 difficult years on a young w- 
man of immense vitality, to marry her when she is looking frail and deomed,and 
has just been told that she has the disease which is taking 1,000 lives a work? 
(278), Everything was changed, Never again wuld Katherine be the life of a 
party. There could be no more escapades, On can live all sotts of lives,indend, 
but death is different, There is only one,and it happens to oneself, “Nearly 
every night at 11 o'clock I begin wishing it were 11 A, M. I walk up and 
dow,look at the bed,look at the writing table,look in the glass an am fright- 
ened of the girl with burning eyes,think 'Will my candle last mtil it's 
Light?',.." The suspicions of the phthisis sufferer among tho healthy now aff- 
licted her, She has lately seen Jack put a handkerchief to his lips and turn 
away when she was conghing(280), Virginia Woolf had lately got into the habit 
of coming to see her every week( 287). Quemtin Rell once told the author that he 
thought there was perhaps some clement of "a little love affair" in Virginia's 
feelings for K-therines nothing comparable,of course,with her later passion for 
Victoria Sackville-Wost, but a fsacination all the same( 288). 
Beauchamp referred to Murry as "a perfect rotter"(297). The letter is a sort of 
formal will: "My darling Boy(297)... Any money I have is yours,of course,..o 
All my Mss, I simply leave to you...But don't let anybody mourn me....I think 
you ousht to marry again and have children, If you do give your little girl 
the pearl ring"(298). Koteliansky inconsiderately passed her news on to Law- 
rence,who replied: "Let us hope the insects will bite K, to dea th"( 300). Her 
irritation with Le M. turned into violence, She cursed her,and threw things at 
her( 302), Murry was notoriously bad et defending himself even when he had a 
good case to make, Her joumal records a seriesof Black Days and nuits blanches. 
She was filled with envy for Virginia: "There is always in her writing a calm 
freedom of expression as though she were at peace---her roof over her,her poss- 
nssions round her,and her man somewhere within call"(304), 
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"If you sveak for your generation, speak, but don! say,'I speak for my gmerat- 
ion,' for the färce is then gone from your cry. When you know you are a voice 
crying in the wilderness,crybut don't say,'I am a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness'"(309). Lawrence wrote to her: "You are a loathsome reptile---I hope you 
will die"(310). Jack swore that when he next saw Lawrence he would hit him,and 
that was exactly what she had hoped for; she liked her man to be a caveman with 
a club,just occnsionally. Lawrence also wrote; "Stew in your sputum"(311). 
Lawrence's preface to ‘Yerga's Mastro Don Gesual do (1925) contained,in a con- 
text clearly indicatingher, the following senetence: "No matter how much of a 
shabby little slut you may be,you can learn from Dostoevsky and Tchehov that yo 
you have got the most tender,unique soul on earth,coruscating with sufferings 
and impossible sympathies"(312). "True to pneself! Which sel f?"(315), Unhapvily 
Katherine now became aware of the 'enlings that had grown up between Murry 

and Dorothy Brett(317). The mthusiastic reviews of Bliss evoked distaste in 
Taormina. “Spit on her for(325) me when you see her," wrote Lawrence to Mary Can 
-nan, "She's a liar out and out, As for him,T reserve my langiage...Vermin the 
pair of them." He wrote to Kot: "Two mud-Yorms they are,playing into each other 
ts long mud-bellies"(326). "Dear Orincess Bibesco, I am fraid you must stop 
writing these little love letters to my husband while he an! Tilive together, 
It is one of those things which is not done in our world. You are very young W 
Won't you ask your husbend to explain to you the impossibility of such a situa- 
tiones. I do not Like scolding people and I simply hate having to teach them 
manners..." Mizabeth Bibesco wrote to Murry: "How can I exist without your 
literary advice?" Katherine commonts; "That is a very fascinating question" 
(332). After sone painful probings about deck's evasions sèn the subjects of 
Doro thy Brett and Elizabeth Bibesco,she jotted dow: "I could have written a 
whole novel rbout a Liar. A man who was devoted t his wife,but who lied, But 
I ould'nt....Sverything I think of seems false"(333), "Our missing con tempor- 
n ry," 25 Elizabeth Bowen called her in » notabel preface in 1960(389), 
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Sammel Johnson, HISTORY OF NASSELAS, 
ne II 
Ed. George Tirkbeck Hill. 


Ze Ye who listen to the whispers of fancy,and pursue with eagerness the 
phantoms of hope,who expect that age will perform the promises of youth 

that the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the m en 
attend to the history of Rasselas,prince of Abyssinia'159 ar ir ren 
zebe,IV.is "Trust on,and think to-morrow will repay; /T0-mor ro ‘ TzensAuren : 
than the former day" ....Rasselas was confined in a private ai sees 

others sons and daughters of Abyssinian royalty,till the o Pa en se: 
should call him to the throne(37)....A11 the diversities o 2 : ae 

pila together; the blessings of nature were collected,and ee 

Horn Be excluded(38)....they should Pass their lives in this blissful cap- 
Ch.2: tfhe happy velley....Few offthe princes had everwished to e 

bounds,but passed their lives in full conviction ae 

reach that art or nature could bestow(40) 

ayear of his age,began to withfraw himsel 

...'"Every beast that strays beside me has 

ee aos thirst and hunger are appeas 

am hungry and thirst like him i 

rest; I am like him Pb ee eke Peni ricieh re I am not at 

ness (41)....I likewise can cal! the lutanist and the un a u 

that pleased me yesterday weary me today,and will er a; nh the sounds 
morrow. I can discover within me no pwer of perception ines 7 at ais 
with its proper pleasure; yet I do not feel myself delighted ia not glutted 
ii.l-11, Boswell record&s Johnson as saying: "Meals ia en in Eccles.s 
cravings of vacuity of mind as well as from the desire of ef a He oe 

€h.3: His old instructor tried to counsel him“. Rasselas: ati ne Mer). neve 
suffered to forget those lectures which pleased only while they were new,and to be 
-come new again must be forgotten?...I fly from pleasure because pleasure has 
ceased to please...." "Wou,sir," said the sage,"are the first who has complained 
of misery in the happy valley..."(43). "That I want nothing,or that, I know not 
what I want,is the cause of my complaint....I have already enjoyed s6 much; give 
me something to desire." „.."Sir,if you had seen the miseries of the world,you 
would know how to value your present state. "Now you have given me something to 
desire; I shall long to sec the miseries of the world,since the sight of them is 
necessary to hapriness"(441). 

Cr.4s.He. heard a maid,who hai broken a porcelain cup,remark,that what cannot 
repaire-d is not to be regretted(47). 

Ch.5: He found all the summits inaccessible by their prominence, The iron gate 

he despaired to open....He returned discouraged and dejected; but having now 
known the blessing of hope,resolved never to despair. In these fruitless res- 
earches he spent ten months(88). 

Ch.6; Among the artists that had been allured into the valley...was a man eminent 
for his knowledge of mechanic powers(49)...."I have been long of opinion,that 
instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and chariofstis,man might use the 
swifter migration of wings; that the fields of air are opne to knowledge,and that 
only ignorance and idleness need crawl upon earth."..."...Every animal has his 
element assigned him; the hirds have the sir,and man and beasts the earth." 
"So," replied the mechanist,"fishes have the water,in which yet beasts can swim by 
neture,and men by art. He that can swim needs not despair to f1y(50)...I have 
considered the structure of al! volant animals,and find the folding continuity 
Of the Di, AG Arcksıdalı EN À Bes À. Lan, (sa) Yi et Peli Mee 
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the wings were finished...the maker waves ions awhfle to gather air, 
then leaped from his stand,and in an instant oran into the lake, His rae 
which were of no use in the air,sustained him in the water,and the prince „ZB 
drew him to land,half dead with terror and vexation(53)[165: Johnson is cont 
with giving the artist a ducking. Voltaire would have crippled him for life at 
the very least; most likely he would have killed him on the spot]. 
Ch,8: The poet Imlac's story: "...Tne vigilance of the supreme magistrate may 
dgo much,but much will still remain undone, He can never know all the crimes 
that are committed,and can seldom punish all that he knows(55)...." "Why," said 
the prince,"did thy father desire the increase of his wealth,when it was already 
greater than he durst discover or enjoy? I am unwilling to doubt theg veracity, 
yet inconsistencies cannot both be true." "Inconsistencies," answered Imlac, 
"cannot both be right,but,imputed to man,they may both be true, Yet diversity is 
not inconsistency(56)... 
Ch,9: Imlac on board a ship bound for Surat. "When I first entered upon the 
world of waters,and lost the sight of land,I looked round about me with pleasing 
terror,and thinking my soul enlarged by the boundless prospect,imagined that 
I could gaze round for ever without satiety; but in a short time I grew weary of 
looking on barren uniformity,where I could only see again what I had already 
seen. I then descemded into the ship,and doubted for a while whether all my 
future pleasures would not end like this,in disgust and disappointment(58). 
(167: The poets had not yet begun to sing the praises of the sea. Mountains 
were still dreadful and desolate,and the sea barren and uniform.|...My compan- 
ions...,finding that I was ignorant,considered me as a novice whom they had a 
right to cheat,and who was to learn at the ususal expence the art of fraud. ‘they 
exposed me to the theft(58) of servants and the exaction of officers,and saw me 
plundered upon false pretenses,without any adavantage to themselves,but that of 
rejoycing in the superiority of their own knowledge.” "Stop a moment. Is there 
such depravity in man,as that he should injure another without benefit to him- 
self?..." "...envy feels not its own happiness,but when it may be compared with 
the misery of others(59).... 
Ch, 10:",..And yet it fills me with wonder, that, in almost all countries, the 
most ancient poets are considered as the best: whether it be that every other 
kind of knowledge is an acquisition gradually attained,and poetry is a gift 
conferred at once,...But I soon found that no man was ever great by imitation 
eeeeQNature was to be my subject,and men to be my auditorss I could never 
describe what I had not seen(61)....Being now resolved to be a poet,I saw 
everything with a new purpose,...Sometimes I wandered alomg the mazes of the 
rivulet,and sometimes watched the changes of the summer clouds. To a poet no- 
thing can be useless,...for every idea is useful for the enforcement or decor- 
ation of moral and religious truth....The business of a poet is to examine, 
not the individual,but the species; to remark general properties and large app- 
earances, He does not number the streaks of the tulip,or describe the differ®- 
ent shades in the verdure of the forest:8he has to exhibit in his portraits 
of nature such prominenkt and striking features,as recal the original to every 
(62) mind; and must neglect the minuter discriminations,which one may have re- 
marked,and another have neglected,for those charactdistics which are alike ob- 
vious to vigilance and careless@ness, But eh) knowledge of nature is only half 
the task of a poet: he must be acquainted likewise with all the modes of life... 
¿He must write as the interpreter of nature,and the legislator of mankind....He 
must know many languages and many sciencef63)[168; Warton,Essay on Pope: "St 
Jerome relates that his preceptor,Donatus,explaining that sensible passage in 


Terence ‚Nihil est dictum quod non sit dictum prius,railed severely at the ane- 
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which are now in possession of all power and all knowledge; whose armies are 
irresistible....a thousand arts,of which we never heard, are contimmally labourin; 
for their convenience and pleasure; and whatever their own climate has denied 
them is supplied by their commerce(64)....There is so much infelicity in the 
world,that scarce any man has leisure from his own distresses to estimate the 
comparative happiness of others(66)....The Europeans are less unhappy than ve; 
but they are not happy. Human life is everywhere a state in which much is to 
be endured,and little te be enjeyed"( 67). 
Ch.12s Imlacs "I am less unhappy than the rest,because I have a mind replete 
with images,which I can vary and combine at pleasure(@8)..<.° 
Ch.16: Rasseles,Princess Nekayah and her maid,under the guidance of Imlae, 
finally escaped the happey valley and travelled te Cairo. Imlacs “You will 
see all the conditions of humanity,and enable yourself at leisure to make your 
choice ef life"(77). Rasselas: "I live in the crowds of jollity,net so mach to 
enjoy company as to shun myself,and am only loud and merry to conceal my sadness' 
Imlacs *...when you feel that your own gaiety is counterfeit,it may jutpi ey 
lead you to suapect that of your companions net tebe sincere(79) )....Very fer 
live by choice. Every man is placed in his present condition by causes which 
acted without his foresight,and with which he did met always willingly ce-eper- 
ate"(80)/176: The Idler,No.101: "'Young man,' said Omar,’it is of little use 
te form plane of life....With an insatiable thirst for knowledge I trifled 
away the years ef improvement; with a restless desire of seeing different 
countries I have always resided in the mme city; with the highest expectation 
of conmubial felicity I have lived unmarriedjand with unalterable reselutions 
of contemplative retirement,I am going te die within the walls ef Bagdat.'* 7) 
Ch.18:1hacs "Be net too hasty te trust er admire the techers of morality: they 
discourse like angels,but they live like men"(83). Rasselas admired the philos- 
opher fer his eloquent discourse on the cenquest of passien and called on him 
only te find him prestrate with grief over the death of his only daughter | 
"Have you then forget the precepts which you so powerfully enforced?” "What 
comfort can truth and reason afferd me?" The prince,whose humanity would not 
muffer him to insult misery with repreof,went away vonvinced of the emptiness 
of rhetorical seund,and the inefficacy of polished periods and studied sentences 
(84) |In Pielding's Joseph Andrews,IV.8,there is a passage very like this. Parson 
Adems had scarcely finished an exhortation on patience and resignation,when a 
false report reached him that his little boy was drowned. "He stood silent a 
moment,and soon began to Erf abeut the u... and topiers his less with the 
bitterest ee a Misch fele bear Kotwy NME, 1,20; 
Ch.19: 7 the pastoral tifé of the shepherds)Imlacs "This is the life which has 
been often celebrated for its innocence and quiet." ...(85) 
Ch.2?s A philosophers VA _philesopher—iThe way to be happy is to live according te 
nature"(91)...The prince soon found that this was one of the sages whe he should 
understand less as he heard him longer(92) 
Ch.26s The princess Nekeyah | \s" Marriage has many pains,but celibacy has no pleam 
Zures"(99). 
Ch.2T: Rasselası "...quiet is not the daughter of grandeur or “pover(99)...whoever 
has many to please or to gevern,must use the ministry of many agents,some of 
whem will be wicked,and seme ignerant....If he gratifies one he will offend 
another; these that are not faveured!will think themselves injured; and,since 
favours can be conferred but upon few,the greater number will be always dis- 
contented .. Thus will recommendations sometimes prevail which were par- 
yi by money;or by the =. destructive bribery of flattery and servility" 
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(100)/186: Voltaire,Le Sigcle de Louis XIV,ch.26 quotes the Grand Monarch: 
"Toutes les fois aue je donne une place vacante,je fais cent mecontens et 
un ingrat." Boswell,Lifes "When I boasted at Rasay of my independency of spirit, 
and that I could not be bribed,Dr Johnson said,'Yes,you may be bribed by flatt- 
ery'"), 
Ch. 281 Rasselas: "Poth conditions 'marriage and celibacy may be bad,but they cann- 
ot both be worst. Thus it happens when wrong opinions are entertained,that they 
mutually destroy each other..." Nekayahı "...Where we see or conceive the whole a 
at ence,we readily note the discriminations,and decide the preference; but of 
two systems,of which neither can be surveyed by any human being in its full 
cempass of magnitude and multiplicity of complication,where is the wonder,that, 
judgwing of the whole by the parts,I am alternately affected by one and the oth- 
er...?(103)! 187: The princess speaks in the style of the Rambler. Cf Macaulay: 
"No man surely ever had so little talent for personation as Johnson, Johnson 
himself ,in The Rambler,No. 20,sepaking of some of his correspondents who "affect 
the style and the names of ladies," says,"I cannot always withhold some express- 
ion of anger,like Sir Hugh!Merry Wives,iv.2 in the comedy,when I happen to find 
that a woman has a beard". 
Ch.29: The princesss "Every hour confirms my prejudice in favour of the position 
i, so often uttered by the mouth of Imlac,—--That nature sets her gifts on the right 
| hand and on the left. Those conditions which flatter hope and attract desire,are 
| so constituted,that,as we approach one,we recede from another. There are goods se 
oppesed that we cannot seize both,but,by too much prudence,may pass between 
\ them at too great a distance to reach either...Flatter not yourself with contrar- 
ieties of pleasure....Ne man can taste the fruits of autumn while he is delightin: 
his scent with the flowers of the pring..."(107) 
Ch.32; The Pyramid. Imlacs "We have now gratified our minds with an exact view of 
the greatest work of man,except the wall of China. Of the wall it is very easy 
to assign the motive. It secured a wealthy and tigorous nation from the incurs- 
ions of barbarians....But for the Pyramids no reason has ever heen given adequate 
to the cost and labour of the work(113).... Whoever thou art that... imaginest 
happiness in royal magificence,...survey the Pyramids,and confess thy felly! (114! 
Ch.34: 'Nekayah's companion Pekuah was kidnapped by the Arabs |The prince presented 
to the Bassa a memerial of the wrong whieh he had suffered,and apetition fer 
redress....Governers being accustomed to hear of more crimes than they can 
punish,and more wrongs than they can redress,set themselves at ease by indiscrim- 
inate negligence,and presently forget the request whenthey lese sight of the peti 
lem à 
Ch.41: The learned astronomer crack-brained through too much study: "Hear,Imlac 
veel have possessed for five years the regulation of the weather,and the distrib- 
ution of the seasons; the sun has listened to my dictates,and passed from tropic t 
to tropic by my direction, .."(136) : 
Ch.43: Imlacs "Of the uncertainties ef our present state,the most dreadyul and 
alarming is the uncertain continuance of reasen"({139) 192: Boswell records that 
"Insanity was the object of Johnson's most dismal apprehension"; see alse Johnsen 
on Collins in the Lives | 
Ch.44: Imlacs "Disoders of intellect happen much more often than superficial obser 
vers will easily believe(139)....All power of fancy over reason is a degree of 
insanity..."(140) 


€h.49 The Cenclusion,in which Nothi is concluded: It was now the time of the 
imumtation ef the Nile(157)....Thev deliberated awhile what was to be ° one.and 


resolved,when ther inundrtien should cease.to return Lo Abvssinin(158). 


es. 
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Walter Kaufmann: Hegel; Reinterpretation,Texts,and Commentary 
1965 

Preface: In our living room in Berlin,where I grew up,a large picture of Kant 
hung over a gree tile stove in one corner, It was flanked by smaller pictures 
of Fichte and Hegel. In a sense,I have lived with Hegel since I was four, It 

was in the summer of 1942,after I had got married,that I first read the Phenom- 
enology &ä the Encyclopgedia. One might study Hegel with one's teeth clenched, 
put I read him in a honeymoon spirit. Later I read Rudolf Haym's Hegel und 
seine Zeit and found the book one of the best on Hegel(10). The most scholarly 
German studies are too ciose to their subject,while most of those who havewrit- 
ten on him in :nglish do not really seem at home with him, Perhaps my own exper 
-ience has helped to establish a ¿roper balance between cioseness and distance 
(12). In his two@-vol»me Hegels Leben,Werke and Lehre Kuno Fischer gives a 
play-by-play account of the major works,one by one,paraphrasingyor,where the 
text becomes really obscure,quoting. W.T.Stace's The Philosophy of Hegel is 
misnamed: it gives a play-by-play account only of the third edtion of Hegel's 
Encyclopedia(13). it is quite easy to score on Hegel by tripping him up on 
numerous details(15). 

Chai: Misconceptions about Hegel begin with his very name, un the cover of the 
English tralnsalati{on of some of his early writings,he is called "Friedrich 
Hegel." The professor wkho for a generation was the authority on Hegel at 
Harvard usually called him G Hegel,as if hka and Georg were on a first-name 
basis. Germans did not use first names as much as Americans do,and although 
Hegel's full name as Georg Wilhelm F„iedrich Hegel,one has to read a lot of let 
ters before one finds a very few that are signed with a first name. Indeed, 

when his widow wrote his best friend a few days after Hegel's death,she referr 
-eå to him as "Hegel," But his letters to his sister and wife are signed--- 
"Wilhelm." Far from being a web spun in an ivory tower,his thought was intimate 
-ly related to what happened during his lifetime(31). He lived through the wholz 
of the great age of German literature. When he was a child,appeared Lessing's 
Nathan,which he was to quote more often than any other work in his early writ- 
ings on religion. He experienced the high tide of romanticism not only as a en 
contemporary but as the work of young men of his own age. Holderlin,the lonely 
outsidéfwho is now widely considered the greatest German poet next to Goethe, 
was Hegel's best friend. In his thirties,Hölderlin struggled against schizophr- 
enia and finally succumbed,to spend the rest of his long life completely depriv 
-ed not only of his genius but of his reason,little more than a vegetable. Music 
meant much less to Hegel than literature,:nd neither his collected works nor his 
published letters contain a single reference to Beethoven(32). But he several 
times registered his admiration for Mozar®. (Be was 19 at the time of the French 
Revolution, Two passages in the Aesthetik praise The Magic Flute; Gustav Par- 
they,Jugenderinnerungen,II„406(quoted in Kuno Fischer,2d ed.,Appendix, 1236): 
"after a performance of Mozargt's Don Giovanni,Hegel,in his awkward 
diction,expressed such a warm love for this music that Musikdirektfo) Klein said 
to us afterwards: ‘only now have I become really fond of this sæiuttering philo- 
sopher.'"ÿ He finished his first book,the Phenomenology,in Jena,the night before 
Napoleon fishished the Holy Roman Empire in the Battle of Jena, During his 

last 16 years,of which he spent 13 as a professor in Berlin,he enjoyed peace for 
the first tiime since his childhood. Though he had thrilled to the Revolution,it 
is hardly surprising that he came to appreciate the so-called QRestoration(33). 
What happened in far-foff America little interested him, "Ameriéa is thus the 
land of the future in prs ee times to come,possibly in a fight between North 
and South America,some world-historical significance is to be revealed....It is 


not the philosopher's business to prophesy. As s histor oes,we must rathit 
deal with what Das been ana with what gin peck HY y & 4 
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on the other Wad, with what neither merely has been nor merely will be but with 
what is and is eternally: with reason,and with that we have enough to do"(Die 
Vernunft in der Geschichte, critical ed. by Johannes Hoffmeister,209 £.). The 
concern with reason does not Amply any desiccation of the emotions, "Thus we 
must quite generally that nothing great in the world has been accomplished 
without passion" (ib.85). Cf Giggs Kant on the passions: "Passions are cancers 
for pure practical reason and often incurable,...It is folly(making a part 
of one's aim the whole) that(34) strictly contradicts reason even in its formal 
prineiples,...Nevertheless the passions have also found their panegyrists... 
and it is said ‘that never has anything great in the wolrd been achieved with- 
out violent passions,and Providence itself has wisely planted thekm in human 
nature as springs of action.' Of the various inclinations,without which,as 
natural and animalic needs,living nature(even that of man) cannot get along, 
one may concede this, But that they should be allowed to become passions ,or 
actually were meant to,that Providence did not want,and to represent them from 
that point of view may be forgiven to a poet(namely,Pope); but a philosopher mu 
must not allow this principle to come near him"(Anthropologie,in E.Cassirer's 
ed, of Kant's Werke, 881; the "panegyrist" may refer to Helvetius,De 18' Esp- 
rit,Essay IIL,ch.6-8f Pope,Essay on Man,II,109: "Of life's vast ocean diverse- 
ly we sail,/Reason the card,but passion is the gale")(35). 
His diary shows that at 14 he covered many pages with entries in Latin. G.E. 
Müller has suggested that "in the process his German style contracted a chronic 
cold"(Hegel; Denkgeschichte eines Lebendigen,16). But Hegel's writings of the 
nineties,which were not designed for publication,show us an extremely a vig- 
orous s& and picturesque German ose. The corruption in his style came later, 
What is true is that its ills patently imfluenced by Latin; the excessive 
length of his sentences points in thet direction no less than his heavy reliance 
on both personal and relative pronouns which makes it imperative for the Eng- 
lish translator to break up the sentences(38). At 16 he made a complete transal 
-tion from the Greek,still extant in1844,of Longinus' On the Sublime$39). Karl 
Rosenkranz said in passging on p.9 of his Hegels Leben that the young Hegel 
did not avoid girls "any more thatn he æcluded novels from his reading,as ind- 
eed he could not tear himself away from Sophiens Reise"(an epistolray novel by 
J.T.Hermes), Schopenhauer,who never tired oßebusing Hegel,is said to have boast 
-ed: "My companion is Homer,Hegel's companion is Sophiens Reise von Memel nach 
Sachsen." Hermann Glockner comments that we cannot infer "that the boy Hegel 
actually finished the six-volume Schmöker ffhich he read in the afternoon of 
Jan. 1,1787,as he entered in his diary]; on the catrary: on the following days 
there is not further reference to it"(Hegel,Bd I. D@ie Voraussetzungen der Hegel 
-schen Philosophie, 409)(40), 
Kant's outright scorn of "religious delusion","fetishism",Afterdienst,and 
Pfaffentum in the fourth and last part of Religion with the Bounds of Mere 
Reason did not offend Hegel in the least. Afterdienst though scrupulously foll- 
4 -scholastic fashion by a parenthesis with a Latin equivalent 
"cultus spurius" brings to mind the backside,which Luther often used in compos- 
ite words to suggest a perversion(41). In the final pages,Kant attacks belief 
in miracles and,among other things,comments on prayer: "Prayer,considered as an 
internal,formal divine service and thus as a means of grace is a superstitious 
delusion(making a fetish); for it is a wish declared(42) to a being that meeds 
no declaration of the inner mind mind of those who wish...speaking in fact 
with himself while pretending...that he is speaking with God"(43). 
Schiller inf luenced the young Hegel deeply---indeed,not only the young Hegel 
(46). Some of his epigrams in the Aesthetic Letters are memorable; "One is just 
as much a citizen of one'gage as one is a citizen of one's te" (11); "The 
artist is,to be sure,the son of his age,but it is to his discredit if he is 
also its pupil or,worse,its favorite"(ix); "The abstract thinker often has a 
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often has a cold heart...; the business man often has a narrow heart(48)....To 
develop man's manifold dispositions,there was no other means then to oppose 
them to each other. This antagenism of forces is the great instrument of culture, 
but al@s/ no more than an instrument; for as long as it persists one is only on 
the way to culture"(vi). The important 6th letter ends with a call for the rest- 
oration of the harmonious td tality of our nature. What Schiller does here becom 
-es for Hegel a paradigm of philosophical cpamprehension(49). Specifically,he 
agrees that a totality may have to fall arart before it can be reconstituted on a 
higher VMevel. Schiller regards the Greeks as models of humanity; similarly 
Hegel holds Greek Sittlichkeit to be superior to Kant's Moralität. Schiller 
derides some readers: "Such readers enjoy a serious and grand poem like a sermon, 
and one that is naive or witty like an intoxicating drink. And if thay had suff- 
iciently bad taste to demand edification from a tragedy or epic...,they will ine} 
-vitably be offended by an Anacreontic or Crtullien poem"(xxii}; cf Hegel's 
Jena aphorism: One demands of philosophy,since religion has been lost,that it 
should aim at edification and replace the pastor"(Rosenkranz, fle els Leben, 552). 
"There is no other way to make the man of the senses rational than to make him 
aesthetic "€xxiii); "Thus one can distinguish three different monets of' stages 
Of development which both the individual human being and the whole species must 
traverse necessarily and in a determinate sequence if they are to fulfill the who 
~le sphere of their destiny(50).... Man is his physical condition merely suffers 
the power of nature; he divests himself of this pewer in his aesthetic condition; 
and he deminates it in his moral condition"(xxiv). This conception of "Momente 
oder Stufen der EntWicklung" is the central idea of the whole Phenomenology. 
Ina footnote(xii) Schiller finds very suggestive such German locutions as auss- 
er siéh sein,in sich gehen,bei sich sein; here was a precedent for Hegel's later 
attempt to use an sich,für sich,etc.,as suggestive philosophical terms(51). Two 
orposed drives---Spieltrieb and Formtrieb---are synthesiezed,and their apparent! 
mutually exclusive objects—-life and form--- give way to living form: "It is 
neither grace nor is it dignity that speaks to us out of the glorious face of the 
Juno Ludovisi; it is neither of these because it is both at once"(xv) . Even the 
characteristic Hegelian term aufheben is encountered in Schiller. The word,of 
course,is common and can mean "cancel"---and in Hegel's usage it almost always 
means at least that-— but it can also mean "preserve" and,thirdly,"lift up" . 
When Schiller uses the word in xiv,the meaning might merely be "cancel"; hut in 
xv iii there is a passage that has a definitely Hegelian ring: "heauty unites 
these two oppesed states and thus sublimates the opposition. But because both 
s tates remain eternally opposed to each other,they cannot be united in any other 
way than by being sublimated"(cf. xx)(52). Reason is coupled with the absolute 
and unconditional,while "the understanding remains forever within the sphere of 
the conditional"(xxiv)---a Hegelian distinction; cf. Wilhelm§ Meisters Wander jah- 
re: "Reason depends on what becomes,the understanding on what has become. The 
former does not ask: for what? The latter does not asks from where? Neason de- 
lights in development; the understanding wants to arrest everything to use it." 
Schiller! s contrast of two types of infinity-—-empty infinity vs replete infi h- 
ity(xviii,xix,xxi)~-~comes to he widely associated with Hegel(53). "An animal 
works when a lack is the driving spring of its activity,and it plays when an 
abundance of force if the driving spring,when the excess of life spurs itself 
into activity"(xxvii); cf Nietzsche,Die frohliche Wissenschaft,V.370; "In Hin- 
sicht auf aller ästhetischen Werte bedeine ich mich jetzt dieser Hauptunterscheid- 
ung: ich frage in jedem einzelnen Falle ‘is hier der Hunger oder der Überfluss 
schöpferisch geworden?'"(Werke,hrsg.Karl Schlechta,Bd II,s.245)(55). Karl Vorl- 
ander has called Schiller's Aesthetic Letters "die philsophische Hauptschri ft 
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Schillers" and reco§rded how not only Goethe liked it but Kant,too,found it h, 
"excellent" and took notes on it with the intention of writing a review to whic, 
being 71,he did not get around(Die Philosophie unserer Klassiker,111 f.). : 
Sen@Etepowrites to Goethe on Sept.22 ‚1077 that he feels embarrassed by Kant's 
"zruesome...philosophical chancery style"; in a letter on Dec.22,1798; "I am 
very eager to read Kant's Anthropology....lt is surprising and Lene table that 
this cheerful and jovial spirit has not been able to clear his wings completely 
from the filth of life,...There is still something in him that,as in Luther's 
case,reminds one of a monk who has opened up his momastery but been wnable to 
destroy its traces altogether"(56). The Phenomenology ends with a quotation 
from a Schiller poem,and throughout the book the influence of Schiller's 
>x Letters is writ large, Schiller; "When truth is to triumph in the struggle 

with forces,it must itself become a force and put up some drive as its advoc- 
ates in(57) the rea of phenomena; for drives are the only moving forces in th 
the world of feeling(viii) X 
Stylistically,Hegel's early writings or religion are quite different \ from 
both Kent's book on religion and his own later books, He operates with vivid 
images and sarcastic contrasts of wretched Christianity with glorious Greece: 
“Christianity have piled such a heap of reasons for comfort in misfortunes.» 
that we misht be sorry in the end the) we cannot loske a father or a mother 

x once a week"; @ for the Greeks,who were honest and courageous,"misfortune 


was misfortune,pain was "(58). He juxtaposes Jesus and Socrates, Contrasts 
of Jesus! faith with faith in Jesus,and Jesus' teaching with Christian teach- 
ings about Jesus were no longer ual, But Hegel considers J@us by no means th 


the most admirable teacher of virtue but inferior to Socrates and really un- 
attractive, Socrates aimed to enlighten men instead of delivering sermons,and 
he did not limit the number of his close friends to 12, He did not inisist on 
uniformity and had no wish to create "a corps that would have one spirt and 
bear his name for ever." His image of Jesus is incomparably more unattractive 
than Nietzsche's in The Antichrist; for Nietzsche finds Jesus admirable,albeit 
pathological, Hegel ridiculed the Sermon on the Mount: Christian tweakers teacher, 

Î would not dream ofYreproaching a man whose coat was(59)stolen for not giving 

\ up his pants as well," See the section "The Young Hegel and Religion" in my 
From Shakespeare to Existentialism ,Arbor ed.,pp.129-61(60). Hegel finds 
extenuating circumstances in the alleged lennon of Jesus! Jewish audience--- 
extenuating circumstances,not grounds for acquittal(62). In his twenties,he 
emphasized the dark side of Christianity. In his later work,the stressed the 
bright side---the contributions of Christianity... But his conception of Christ- 
ianity never changed radically, He commended it as an important,if somewhat 
benighted,anticipation of modem philosophy(66). I this constructive attempt 
he was anticipated by Lessing in the essay on "The Education of Mankind"(1780), 
which bears a motto from Augustine: Haec omia inde esse in quibusdam vera,unde 
in quibusdam falsa sunt(all this is therfore in some respects true,as it is in 
some respects false)(67). Lessing said: "Precisely the way on which the species 
reaches its perfection,every individual humkan being(one earlier,one later) 
must have traversed,too"($93). But how is this possible in one life? Is it 
possible in one and the same life to be first a Jew,then a Christian,and then 
to surpass both stages? "Hardly! But why couldn't every single human being 
have been present in this world more than once?"(£94). In the end Lessing 
suggests the possibility of transmigration(68). It is therefore a little odd 
when Royce suggests in his Lectures on Modern Tdealism, ».150,and Jean Hyppol- 
ite duM echoes this suggestiom in his Génèse et structure de la Phenomenol- 
ogie de l'esprit de Hegel,p.23,that the stages of the Phenomenology "may be 
compared to diffrent incemations or transmigrations,as it werg,of the world 


spirit." This misses Hegel's crucial demand on the reader to "pass through 
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the contents of the educational stages of the veneral spirit,hut as forms 
that have long been outgrown by the spirit,as stages of a way that has been 
prepared and evened for him." In his Aesthetik Hegel said: "Of all the glories 
(Von allem Herrlichen) ofthe ancient and modern world---1 know pretty well 

all of it@<@p,and one should and can know it---the Antigone” of Sophocles? 
appears to me in this respect as the most excellent and satisfying work of 
art." The frightening boast and demand are important for an understanding of 
Hegel. In his time it was still possible to read,and to have read,all the maste 
~pieces of the Greeks and Romans,and of European literature and philosophy, and 
to try at the same time to keep up with the sciences(@9). Toward the end of 

his lectures on the history of philosophy: “To this point the world spirit has 
Bot now. The last philosophy is the result of all earlier ones; nothing is 
lost,all principles are conserved. This concrete idea is the result of the exer 
-tions of the spirit through almost 2500 years." It is widely supposed that Heg: 
-el may have thought that history,and particularly the history of philosophy, 
ended with him. The evidence to the contrary is conclusive. Even this far-from- 
modest section begins "The present standpoint of philosophy is..."; and soon 
after the passage just quoted Hegel says: "No philosophy transcends its age 
(Keine Philosophie geht über ihre Zeit hinaus)". Two pages before the end of th: 
whole 3-vlolume lecture course,Hegel says: "Now this is the standpoint of the 
presé nt time,and the series of spiritual formations is for the present conclud- 
ed with thfs.-—-Herewith,this history of philosophy is concluded." There is 

no ambiguity in Hegel’s phrasings what is here rendered as "the present time" 

is in the original der jetzigen Zeit; "for the present" is für jetzt; and 

"this history" is diese Geschichte. But if one drops "for the present" and 
changes "this history" to "the history",then,of course,it must seem as if he 

had held the fantastic view so often attributed to him(70). 

Is it the philosopher's task to show how what is for a time considered right 
is also rational? Is it his job,to use a modern term,to "rationalize" the 
views,scientific and moral,which are current in his day? Should he not,on the ce 
conthrary,remind his contemporaries of the uncertainty of their beliefs and 
"facts" ? Should he not,in Nietzsche's words be "mit seinem Heute in Wide rs 
spruch" and "das bose Gewissen ihrer Zeit"(Jenseits Yon Gut und Bose, VI. 
212,op.cit. 2d. 11,S.677)?(78). [ee ee 

In the Introduction for the first issue of the Critical Journal of Philosophy, 
he attacks the fashiob of popularizing philosophy: "Philosophy is by na its 
nature something esoteric,neither made for the mob nor capable of being p re- 
pared for the mob. It is philosophy only by being altogether opposed to the 
understanding,and thus even more to healthy common sé nse....Compared with 
this,the world of philosophy is a topsy-turvy(verkehrt) world. When Alexander 
had heard that his teacher had published some writings about his philosophy,he 
wrote him from the heart of Asia that he should not have made common what they 
had philosophized together,and Aristotle defended himself by sayi»: that his 
philosophy had been made public end also not made public..." In the Phenomenol! 
-ogy he takes quite a different line,insisting in the preface that the time has 
come(80) to make philosophy scientific and,like science,common property, availab-— 
le to all; and he alludes in this connexion to the ideals of the French tevolut— 
ion. In 1807 he emphasises that philosophy must be available to reason and not 
restricted te some cosy clique; in 1802,that philosophy makes great demands on 
reason and that those who would join in the procession its possession must rise 
to its level and not shirk the necessary effort(81). 

Hegel reviewed W.T.Krug's three books. The fact remains that Hegel use a "nece- 


ssary" as an inclusive antonym of "arbitrary" ‚as if everything for which £ood 
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reasons can be given and which was not,therefore,arbitrary could be reasonably 
called "necessary." ile a@o speaks of "naturalness and necessity." Whatever 
can be shom to have been "natural" under the circumstances and therefore in 
keeping with rational expectations and not arbitrary,he is apt to call "necess- 
ary." Krug had mentioned that he hoped to write a work covering the whole of 
i philosophy,as Hegel puts it,"in eight volumes,namely 7 vols of contents and 1 
i of subject index"(55); "Imagine a pitcher(Krug) in which Reinholdian water, 
stale Kantian beer,enlightening syrup called Berlinism,and other comparable 
ingredients are contained by some accident." It is not the least valued’ a 
study of the young Hegel that it shows what an utter caricature Kierkegaard's 
image of the totally unhumorous Professor Hegel was,and how little the 
Dane understood his man(86), His review of G.E.Schulze's Critique of Theoret- 
ical Philosophy: "Jacobi made the following of Leibniz's one of his mottoes: 
‘j'ai trouvé que la plupart des sectes ont raison dans une bonne partie de ce 
qu'elles avancent,mais non pas tant en ce qu'elles nient.'.... even the old 
rule,contra negantes principia non est disputandum fone cannot argue against 
those who deny principles shows that when philosophical systems fight with 
each other...there is agreement on principles...who do nowt show themselves in 
what tne fight is about"(87). But Leibniz was surely wrong. The opposite of 
his dictum comes much closer to the truth of the matter: most sects are wrong 
in what they affirm but right in a good part of their negations, Sectarians 
are good at seeingthe ¢errors committed by other sects,but blind to the errors 
of their own affirmations. In this way there has been cumulative insight and 
progress of a sort; more and more illusions have been stripped away,and men 
gradually come to realize that more and more of their supposed knowledge was 
spurious, As Socrates insisted,as long as men begin by thinking that they know 
what in fact @they do not know,he may be wisest who realizes how little he knows 
(Apology,21). Socrates overstated the point with his characteristic love of 
paradox. But it makes good sense to say that wisdom consists in realizing how 
many beliefs are false,and that the history of philosophy has been a progressiv 
disillusionment(&8). Thay view is not Hegel's, He came to think that positive 
ww: s cumulative,and that construction could be anded progressively(89). He 
recognized the importance of negative knowledge too,however, "...a true 
philosophy necessarily also has a negative side which is turned against every- 
thing that is limited....What more perfect and separate document and system of 
genuine skepticism could be found than the Parmenides,...This skepti oo 
itself the negative side of the knowledge of the absolute and inmef at ey 
presupposes reason as its positive side"(90), 
His long article on "Faith and Knowledge" contains the phrase : "the feeling 
on which the religion of modern times rests; God himself ifs dead." The words 
"God is dead," now widely associated with Nietzsche,occur more than once in 
Hegel's writhgsjbut(99) Hegel proceeds beyond the death to the resurrection: 
auferstehen kann and muss,can and must rise again(100). 
Rudolf Haym is perfectly right about Hegel's notion of Sittlichkeit: "Hegel's 
ethics....rests on the contemplation of the ethical life(auf der Anschaumg 
des sittlichen Lebens) of the classical peoples; its character is colored 
through and through by Greek antiquity"(Hegel und seine Zeit,160)(104). Ep M. 
Butler might well have included Hegel in her book on The Tyranny of Greece 
over Germany, What Haym does not recognize clearly enoguh is that Hegel's 
admiration for the G eeks was centered in Athens(105), 
On seb. @ 5,1807,ChFistiana Charlotte Johanna Burkhardt,née Fischer, gave 
birth to an illegitimate child,Ludwig,Hegel's son, Those who have written 
about Hegel have hardly ever mentionaed the fact---in almost all cases because 
they did not know it,in a very few because they considered it indelicate, 
Glockner not only fails to mention both the mother and the son in his twe- 
volume work,although he devotes a chapter of 195 pages to "Hegel's personality", 
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he concludes a footnote about women to whom Hegel wrote letters with the words: 
"Nothing suggests that any of these relationships gave rise to a moral problem 
about which Hegelo ever thought seriously"( 1,283). liegel’s first book,the 
Jhenomenology,was written in a few months‘ time,under an immense strain. Not 
only Schelling had published book upon book; J.F.Pries,three years his junior, 
had that year accepted a chair at Heidelberg; and Krug,born the same year 
as himself,had published enough to obtain Kant's chait at Konigsberg. The point 
was not just one of honor,prestige,or money,though he was in desperate(1122) 
straits financially; the question was whether he,now 35,could or could not, 
write a book. He made a woman in Jena pregnant,and knew it as he kept writing 
away. The deadline had to be met,the French army was on the spot,and his days 
at the University of Jena were numbered. The document in question appeared on- 
ly in Briefe von und an Hegel,Pd IV: Nachtrage ‚Dokumente ‚Personenregister, ed. 
Rolf Flechsig,1960, Christiana Burkhardt was the abandoned wife of a servant 
of count(113) and hed already given birth to two illegimate children,of whom 
one,a daughter, grevup. She was almost 8 years younger than Hegel, but she was 
not plunged into dishonor by Hegel who had done his best to forget the whole 
affair(114). Discriminated against by Hegel's wife,ludwig would long have 
liked to run away,but lacked the means. He entered Dutch military service and 
wnet to Batavia where he died of a fever Aug. 28,18 SN, Hegel's oral delivery 
wes poor and his voice weak(115). On Nov.27,1803,Goetheg wrote Schillar wonder- 
ing "if one could teach Hegel something about the technique of speaking"; on 
March 14,1807.Geethe wrote to Knebel how glad he was that Hegel was about to 
publish the Phenomenology: "He has such an excellent head,and he finds it diff- 
icult to communicate his ideas." Rosenkranz: "Qn the students en masse Hegel had 
no influence whatever"(116). Kant's Grund legung in Metaphysik der Sitten con- 
teins a sentence that was a page and a half longlin Sect. 11,34 f.). If anything, 
Kant's and especially Fichte's popular writings compromised this style in Hegel's 
eyes; for he did not Like Fichte's popular essays,and in Kant's ecase there 
could be no question whatsoever but that his greatness and stature as a x phil- 
osopher depended on those of his works that were written a in a thoroughly 
forbidding style. In the more recent past,there was no philosophical work that 
Hegel admired more than Spinoza's Ethics; and going further back in time there 
was Aristotle,whom Hegel esteemed supremely(1!7). Neither Aristotle nor Spinoza, 
nor Kant in his major works,had given quarter to the general reader or shown the 
slightest concern for popularity(118). Surprisingly,it was Nietzsche who under- 
stood Hegel's case-—“Nietzstghe whe_boldly slaimed: ! Morgenrdte, 111.193: "Der 
Deutsche,welcher sich auf das Geheimis versteht,mi§t Geist,Wissen und Gemit 
laneweilig zu sein,und sich gewöhnt hat,die Langeweile als moralisch zu empfind- 
en,---hat vor dem französischen esprit die Angst,er möchte der Moral die Augen 
ausstechen---und doch eine Angst und Lust,wie das Voglein vor der Klapperschl- 
ange. Von den berühmten Deutschen hat vieleicht niemand mehr esprit gehabt &als 
Herel---aber er hatte dafür auch eine so grosse deutsche Angst vor ihm,dass sie 
seinem eigentumlichen schlecgten Stil geschaffen hat... "(op.cit.,Bd.I,S.1140-1) 
This aphorism throws more light on "The Secret of Hegel" than Sterling's huge 
work with that title. As NieËche himself boasted in Götzen-dämerung 51: "Der 
Aphorismus,die Sentenz,in denen ich als der erste unter Deutschen Meister bin, ah 
sind die Formen der ‘Ewigkheit'; mein Ehrgeiz ist,in zehn Sätzen zu sagen,was 
jeder andre in einem Buche sa’ gt---was jeder andre in einem Buche nicht sagt" 
{Bd.11,5.1026). The preface to the Phenomenology is full of excellent aphorisms 
(119). The reader who perseveres is brought up short every now and then by a 
striking epigram. The pity is that Hegel,too,is brought up short,shocked at his 
Pan nti je manner,and intent on making amends immed iately(120) 
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In 1799,Kant dissociated himself from Fichte in a declaration pubiished in the 
Allgemeine Literaturzeitung: "...I herewith declare that I consider Fichte's 
Wissenschaftslehre a wholly untenable system(122)....An Italian proverb says: 
May God preserve us merely from our friends; regarding our enemies we will take 
care ourselves! Æ," (reprinted in Fichtes Leben und literarischer Briefwechsel, 
ed. 1.H.Fichte,vol,11,2d rev, ed.,161 f.) Karl Popper,The Open Society and its 
Enemies thoroughly misrepresents this episode(123). In Fichte's reply to Schell 
-ing on Oct.15,1801: ".„..Why is it that you cannot communicate yourself with- 
out insulting?...Do be good enough to put yourself in my place and to think 
how I should have behaved regarding you when I had to declare that nobody,absol 
-utely nobody had understood me," An editorial note by Fichte's son explains 
that the final allusion®to the mention of s\chelling in Fichte's announcement 
of his new presentation‘ of the Wissenschaftslehre, This is undoubtedly also the 
source of one of the most popular legends about Hegel,who is alleged to have 
died with the words: "Nur einer hat mich verstanden,und der hat mich nicht 
verstanden"(Heine,Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, 
III). This story is not only wntrue but quite out of keeping with Hegel's 
character and historical situation. In his last years in Berlin Hegel had many 
worthy disciples and did not feel lonley and misunderstood. Fichte,on the other 
hand,did, He kept lente in print; the most famous and obvious example was 
Sun-clear Report to the Larger Publie about the Real Nature of the Newest Philo 
-sophy; An Attempt to Compel the Reader to Understand,over which Schelling had 
written in a letter to Fichte on Oct.3,1861: "...judgment in philosophical 
matters would certainly be made a great easier if all one needed for it were a 
written testimonial from that one either understands or does not understand it." 
Fichte's position could be paraphrased with just a dash of malice by saying that 
only one man had wunderstaood him---ngamely,Schelling---and that he had not 
understood him either(127). Schelling had insulted Fichte,as Fichte had never 
insulted Kant. Fr. Schlegel said in his Athenäums-Fragmente; "The French Rev- 
olution,Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre and Goethe's Wilhelm Meister arë the greatest 
tendencies of tAly age"(128). 
Haym aptly called the Phenomenology "a work of art of knowledge"(96 f,). ven 
as Aristotle had resolved the contradictions between some seemingly incompatible 
principles of the pre-Socratics by developing more comprehensive doctrines, like 
that of the four causes,which allowed him to integrate their insights and sugget 
-stions in his vision of the wrld,Hegel,too,had no wish to pit this prineiple 
against that philosopher,or this point against another,or doctrine against 
doctrine(130). Kant might in some ways be compared with Socrates, The. achieve- 
ment of both was largely critical. Though some people consider Kant typically 
German,and Socrates strikes others as the most re:resentative Greek, both were 
anomalous among their people, Both were deficient in imagination and artistic 
sense(130). The Phenomenology invites comparison with Dante's Divine Comedy 
(Haym,239). Its basic idea is that every outlook is to be studied not merely as 
an academic possibility but as an existential reality(133). Hegel is fascinated 
by the sequence. How would a man come to see the worid this way or that? It 
should be possible to show how every single view in turn is one sided and ther 
-efore unte®able as soon as it is embraced consistently. Each must therfore 
give way to another,until finally the last and most comprehensive vision is 
attained in which all previous views are integrated. That way the reader would 
be compelled to rise from the lowest and least sophisticated level to the high- 
est and most philosophical, This is surely onw of the most imaginative and 
poetic conceptions ever to have occurred to any philosopher, Hegel is not treat 
-ing us to a spectacle,letting various forms of conseiousness pass in review 
before our eyes to entertain us; he consiiers it necessary to re-experience wha 
the human spirit has gone through in history. The first great classic of 20th- 
century existentialism is Jaspers' Psychologie der Weltanschauung(1919). The 
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Phenomenology is a "psychology of worlä-views"(134), The title suggests what 
Kierkegaard would have called an "aesthetic" approach,an attitude of detachment 
aénd contemplation,rather than impassioned involvement, Faust! ‘AWas du ererbt 
von deinen Vätern hast,/Erwirb es,um es zu besitzen!" We have inherited price- 
less workks of philosophy and literature but have to exert ourselves to master 
them and make them truly our own. In the Prologue in Heaven The Lord says 
that man's activity would abate but for the tricks of "die Geister,die verneinen" 
and in Faust's study Mephistopheles himself explains the function of his negat- 

: ivity(f35). This is both a central motif of the Phenomenology and an essential 

| feature of Hegel's later philosophy,especially of his vision of history. Every 

| finite position is destroyed,but tragic as this perpetual destruction unquestio 
-nably is,in the long rm it serves a positive end by leading to a greater 
good, The sacrifices are not all in vain. Hant already had tried to show in his 
Idea for a Universal History with Cosmopolitan Intent(1784) how "antagonism" 
led to progress and would eventually compel nations to form a Vélkerbund( 136), 
The highly allusive style of the Phenomenology turns the reader into a detective ; 
one looks for clues and feels happy every time one has solved some small mystery. 
the question whether the author is right drops from consciousness(137). The out 
-standing example of such a style in the 20th century is Heidegger, He is any- 
thing but a follower of Hegel,and Hegel exposeé some of Heidegger's principal 
confusions one hundred twenty years before Heidegger became famous, Under the 

prezi dictatorship, speakers who opposed the government cultivated the art of all 

: -usion and innuendo, As one listened topor read,say,Martin Niemoller, what seemed 
to matter was the hidden content and,of course,his courage,and there was a 

| feeling of feilowship among those who understood him and shared cs enemies, 

| Whether one agreed with him was wholly Secondary. What has become important is 
how bold he has been,and whether he might have meant this or that; the question 

| of truth is easily lost sight of(138). 

Haym: "The Phenomenology is spsycholody reduced to confusÿion and disorafr by 
history,and history deranged by psychology"(S.144). Hegel offers what Richard 
Wagner was later to call a Gesamtkunstwork,leaving out little but music, Haym 
spoke of "a romantic masquerade"(144). Part of the appeal of the book lies in 
the questions it poses at every turn: Is Hegel thinking of Schelling? Does he 
mean Jacobi? Is he referring to IgHegenia as well as Antôigone? Haym is right 
that Hegel's "selection is absolutely arbitrary. As a historical figure was 
‘especially familiar to the author or especially present to his mind from recent 
reading,it is seized and made the symbol of an allegedly necessary and indisp- 
ensable stage of consciousness"(S,242) (145). 

| In his critique of Kant a phrase &&curs several times that is an important clue 

to Hegel's total conception: aber es ist ihm damit nicht Ernst (but (Íà he) not 

really serious about)(in the section on Die Vorstellung). That is hts criticism 
of almost all the positions that pass in review; they are one-sided,and if they 
are not pushed to a tragic conclusion,like Antigone's in its collision with 
another,equally one-sided position,they are maintained in a hal@f-hearted way. 
Hegel's arrangement,over half a century before Darwin published his Origin of 
Species and impressed the idea of evolution on almost everybody's mind,was 
developmental. He assumes an organic necessity; according to the image in the 
preface,bud,blossom,and fruit succeed each other, it is not that some of the 
views are true and others false; but some are more mature than others,and( 148) 
one might'try to arrange them in an ascending series according to their relativ 
maturity. This d oes not mean that what comes later is always better, Early 
childhood has its wnsurpassable charm,youth is in some respects never eclipsed, 
To be sure,one can fruitfully relate two views by showing how the first,pushed 
to extremes(taken seriously),leads to the second. @ But any attempmt to relate 
all points of view in a single chain of this sort is bound to be at best a virt 
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performance( 149). 
While being self-conscious often means being unsure of oneself and embarrass- 
ed,selbstbewusst means just the oposite: being self-assured and proud (152). 
As sel-consciousness encounters self-consciousness,each aims at fhe other's 
death and risks his life, For Sartre,in L'ftre et le néant,this accomt is 
still paradigmatic. “SHeaugther" is the enemy, What matters to Hegel is 
one particular relationship between one self-consciousness and another,namely 
that ý between master and servant. He construes it, in the first instance,as 
the result of the fight, The Loser prefers servitude to death. The servant 
comes to live by his om work and thus becomes self-reliant and independent, 
while the master comes to rely on the servant's labor and thus becomes depend- 
ent. This madesa profound impression on Marx,who writes in Das Kapital; "As 
man...works on nature outside himself and changes it,he changes at the same 
time his own nature"(153), The Phenomenology is the Bildungsroman of the 
Weltgeist(158). An sich,always rendered "in itself",does not mean in German 
that a feature is hidden from È view and literally inside, but rather that the 
feature is "on" the thing,visible ffor us"(für uns) though not "for it"(für 
sich); nor does it exist separately,"for" or "by itself"(another meaning 
für sich). An und für sich mgeans that something is both"in itself" and "for 
itself" in the senses just specified (159). 
As Johannes Hoffmeister has shown in his introduction to his critical ed. of 
the book,pp.vii-xvii,the word Phänomenologie., The first who used the word was 
J.H Lambert in his New Organon(1764),whose 4th and last part was entitled 
"Phenomenology or the Doctrine of Mere Appearances," Herder picked up the 
term; in Kritische Walder iv,1769 he spoke of "an aesthetic phenomenology, 
which waits for a second Lambert"; in Wahrnehmungen über Form und Gestalt aus 
Pygmalions bildenden Traum 1778,he wsihed for "a real phenomenology of the 
beautiful and the trues" Kant even thought of dedicating his first Critique to 
Lambert. On Sept.2,1770 he wrote Lambert: "It seems that an altogether separ@ 
-ate,albeit negative,science(Phaenomenologia generalis) must precede metaphys- 
ics..." On Feb, 21,1771,Kant wrote Markus Herz that he had thought of writing 
a book with the title The Limits of Sensibility and Reason,whose first part 
would contain 2 sections: "phenomenology in general and metaphysics"(163). 
Novalis had used thewrd several times,once to say that "phenomenology is per- 
haps the most useful and comprehensive science",and Fichte had spoken of it 
in Lambert's sense, Hegel used the term in a new sense, He knows that the 
Greek,like the German,root also means to shine,to become visible,and for him 
"nhemomonology of the spirit" means the study of the Gestalten des Bewusstseins, 
the study of the forms in which spirit manifests itself, The term acquired new 
meanings after Hegel's death. Moritz Lazarus used it in hi s(16§4) major work, 
Das_leben_ er Sesle(1855-7) to distinguish the description of the phenomena 
of menta ife from psychology which seeks causal explanations, This emphasis 
on description was equally marked in the usage of Husserl,with whom the term 
has come to be associated preeminently. Husserl's master was Franz Brentano. 
The only major figure who admittedly owes a great deal to Husserl's "phenomen- 
ology" # and to Hegel's Phenomenology is Sartre(165). On March 28,1827,Goeth 
and Eckermann discussed H.F.W.Hinrich's The Essence of Ancient Tragedy, and 
Goethe complained such an originally vigorous mind had been "so affected by 
Hegel's philosophy" and "an artificial and ponderous manner of thought and 
expression.” He read Eckermann a passage about the chorus and commented; “What 
are the Inglish and French to think of the language of our philosophers when 
we Germans do not understand it ourselves?"(166), 
According to Diogenes Laertius IX.5,Zeno of Elea was the inventor of the dial- 
ectic; and Plato called the supreme sceince dialectic. Some Neoplatonists dev- 
eloped the idea that the course of the world is governed by a process with 
three stages: unity(moné),going out of itself(préhodos),and return @ into 
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into oneself(epistrephé). In the Middle Ages,dailertic vas one of the seven lib- 
eral arts. In Kant's Critique of Pure Reason,dialectic becomes die Logik des 
Scheins(A 61,B 86): "A sophistical art of giving one's ignorance,and even the 
illusions that one produced deliberately,the whitewash of truth by imitating 
the method of thoroughness,prescribed by logic..." By half of the Critique 

is taken up by "transcendental dialectic...a critifwe of this dialectical 
Schein." His greatest acheivement—— the critical discussion of the "paralogisma" 
about the soul,the antinomies about the world,and the traditional proofs of 
God's existence-—-went under the name of "transcendental dialectic"(A 63,B 88). 
In his imprees ive treatment of the antinomies,4 "theses" and 4 "antitheses" 

are presented on facing pages. In an(167) interesting note to the second edition 
Kant called attention to the fact that his 12 categories of understankding are 
arranged in 4 groups of 3,and that the third category in each group is a syn- 
thesis of the two preceding it. Fichte introduced into German philosophy the thr: 
three-step of thesis,antithesis,and synthesis,using the three terms; Schelling 
took up this terminology. Hegel did not; he never once used these three terms 
together to designate three stages in an argument or account in any of his 
books. The only place where he uses the three terms together occurs in his 
lectures on the history of philosophy,on the last page but one of the section on 
Kant-— where he roundly reproaches Kant for havinh"everywhere posied thesis, 
antithesis,synthesis"(Cf G.E. Mueller: "The legel Legend of ‘Thesis-Antithesis- 
Synthesis'" in Journal of the History of Ideas,June 1958). The triadic arrange- 
ments in the Phenomenology are not presented as so many theses, antithe ses, and 
syntheses. Scepticism,for example,is not the antithesis of stoicism(168),nor is 
the unhappy consciousness ofered as the synthesis of the two(169). Whitehead 
MBELE IAS ÉTAPE sha On Theta RSS En TH Lolo #8 in tts Modes or RPE Rie 1. 
-ly,and sooner or later you are bound to arrive at a contradiction,either in- 
ternally within the argument,or externally in its reference to fact...None of 
these logical or scientific myths is wrong,in an unqualified sense of the term. 
It is unguarded. Its truth is limited by unexpressed presuppositions; and as 
time} goes on,we discover some of these limitations. The simple-minded use of 
the notions ‘right or wrong! is one of the chief obstacles to the progress of 
understanding"(pp.14 f.); "Panic of error is the death of progreas"(p.22)3 

"The purpose of philosophy is to rationalize mysticism." Goethe wrote in 
Wilhelm Meister ,VII.9: Not to keep from error is the duty of the educator of 
men,but to guide the erring one,even to let him swill his error out of full 
cups-—-that is the wisdom of teachers. Whoever merely tastes of his error, 

will keep house with it for a long time and be glad of it as of a rare good 
Berbundgsime.. th@tvlecdtAsnaphoréempl eWhby rélbohhvhatsfuèt ikotkpemgitgupteserve 
fortune; but who ever drains it completely will have to get to know it,unless 

he be insane." Cf Hegel's aphorisms: "What is most harmful is trying to preserve 
onself from errors"(Resenkranz,545). Royce puts the matter well---oddly without 
any reference to Hegel: "Zll the great emotions are dialectical. The tragedies 
of the strom and stressperiod,and ef the classical and romantic literature are 
portrayals of this contradictory logic of passion"(Lectures on Modern Idealiam) 
(170). The classical formulations are Paul's: "what I would,that I do net; but 
what I hate,that do it"(Romans 7:15),and “ye cannot do the things that yet “i 
would"(Galatians 5:17)(172). Right as Hegel is that it would be a mistake for 
philosophy to model itself on mathematical method,he is wrong inalso departing 
from Descartes’ quest for the greatest possible clarity and distinctness. Hegel 
is often at his best,feeling free,albeit regretfully,to commnicate his vision a: 
and his many superb insights without,in one word,dialectic(173). 
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What do we find if not a usable dialectical method? We find a vivion of the 
world,of man,and of history which emphasizes development through conflict,and 
the irony of sudden reversals, If that be called a dialectical world view, 
then Hegel's philosophy was dialectical(174). ‘But the fateful myth that this 
p¥erspective is reducible to a rigorous method that even permits predictions 
deserves no quarter,though by now half the world belaives it. Hegel himself 
never used the dialectic to predict anything,and his deductions were admitted 
-ly ex post facto. In «ther words,Hegel's dialectic Bis at most a method of 
exposition; it is not a method of discovery(175). 
In his lectures on the history of philosophy,Hegel devotes almost 40 pages to 
Schelling. Kuno Fischer pointed out long ago that the biographical paragraph 
contains surprising mistakes: "4 legion of inaccuracies; Schelling was born, 
not in Schorndorf but in Leonberg; in Leipzig he was not a student but a 
tutor; in Jena,not a student but a professor,even while Hegel was there, too; 
and he was a student at Tübingen,even for several years together with Hegel! 
Incomprehensible how Hegel co@ld get into such a state of forgetfulness..." 
(Hegels Leben,Werke und Lehre,II,1148 n.)(179). When Scheiling was called to 
the University of Berlin in 1841,ten years after Hegel's death,he reciprocated 
by relegating Hegel's philosophy,along with his own earlier philosophy,to the 
stage of merely "negative" philosophy,while demanding a new "positive" philos 
-ophy which he described in terms exceedingly close to Kierkegaard's later 
efforts, In fact,Kierkegaard was in the audience and tremendously impressed 
by Schelling's program, thouglihe was to be disappoined by Schelling's later 
lectures, It was Schelling who coined the term "Existenzialphilosohpie" to 
«esignate his later philgsophy(180). 
The first t a in the Le that of being,nothing,and becoming,seems to subst 
-antiate the myth of thesis „antithesis,and synthesis(208), One can take one's 
pick between the earlier big Logic or the later,perhaps,more definitive,"Less 
-er Iogic"(228). 
Schleiermacher: "The essence of religion consists in the feeling of absolute 
dependence", In his Vorrede to H., Fr. W. Hinrichs,Die Religion im inneren 
Verhältnisse zur Wissenschaft,Hegel said; "If a man's religiom were founded 
merely on a feeling,this would indeed have no further determination beyond 
the feeling of his dependence,then\and the dog would be the best Christian, 
for he has this feeling most intensely and lives most in it"(Berliner Schrift 
-en,ed. J,Hoffmeister,1956,p.74) (239). 
Georg Lasson and,following him,Johannes Hoffmeister---have taken the liberty 
of calling the volume containing the critical edition of the introductory 
lectures on the philosophy of history Die Vernunft_in der Geschichte. Yet 
Hegel never claims that history has been rational in every detail. What 
does call for the exertions of a philosopher is to find_some reason in hist- 
ory(255). "When we considen this specta Le of the passions; when the consequ- 
ences of their violence andfolly that accompanies not only them but even,and 
indeed pre-eminently,good intentions and legitimate aims,come before our eyes 
e...then we can only end up with sadness....But even as we contemplate hist- 
-ory as this salughter bench on which the happiness of peoples,the wisdom of 
states,and the virtues of individuals have been sacrificed,our thoughts cam 
-not avoid the question for whom,for what final aim these monstrous sacrifices 
have been made"( Die Vernunft in der Geschichte,ed. Hoffmeister,79 £.)(256). 
Hegel's "theodicy" finds little justice in the world; in effect,it does not 
acquit God of the charge of cruelty and and injustice,it merely calls our 
attentim to extenuating circumstances, There is some reason in the madness 
of history,and the suffering is not wholly pointless, Hegel's view is similar 
to Einstein's formulation,carved over a fireplace in #ine Hall,at Princeton 
University: Raffiniert ist der Herr Gott,aber boshaft ist er nicht,"God's 
sly,but he ain't mean",or petter:(265) "God is subtle but not malevolent." 
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that Fichte had been a steppingstone between Kant and himself; and he kept 
making two points. The first,which earned him him Heine's merciless mockery, 
was that Hegel had stolen his ideas, The second point,however,deeply impress- 
ed many Christians,including Kierkegaard: Hegel's philosophy,like his om 
youthful philosophy,had remained on the level of merely "negative philosophy" 
(289). Through Kierkegaard, legions of 20th-century readers who barely know 
Schelling's name have come to take for granted as historically accyerte his 

y spiteful of Hegel as a mere concept-monger. The only existentialist who 
was actually sufficiently interested in Hegel as to read him is Sartre,who ha 
has never made a secret of his immense debt to Hegel. Wilfred Desan, The 
Marxism of Jean-Paul Sartre(1965),p.52: "Sartre learned to study Hegel in th 
the classes of Alexandre Kojéve just before World War II"(Kojéve, Introduction 
à la lecture de Hegel; Lecons sur la Phénoménologie de l'esprit,professées de 
1933 à 1939,reunies et publiées par Raymo Queneau, 1947) (290), 
One prefers the late Nietzsche to the early Nietzsche, but the early Hegel to 
the earlier Hegel, Hegel did his most original work before he went to Berlin 
and became a famous professor(291). The Philosophy of Right is not,as has 
been alleged,the work of a time-server; neither is it a courageous book, 
He no longer heeded his own emphatic dictum that philosophy should beware of 
being edifying,and tried to show that he could be more inspiring,and sound 
more Christian,than Schleiermacher(292), Some German scholars still suppose 
that a philosopher without a system is like a square circle. Under a portrait 
Hegel once wrote; “whoever knows me will recognize me here#”(wer mich kennt, 
wird mich hier erkennenĵ (293). 
For the Prussian king and the old Schelling,Hegel was the enemy of Christianiy 
(294). 
From Hegel's Diary of his Trip through the Bernese Alps, July/afust 1796(Karl 
Rosenkranz,G,W,F,Hegels Leben,470 ff.):“We went the same evening to see the 
Staubbach,..from the inn,...it looked like an inconsiderable thread of water 
that did not at all repay the exertions and expenses of the day....The height 
of the wall of rock from which it plunges down is great in itself; the Staub- 
bach really is not. But the gracious,unconstrained,free and playful descent 
of the water dust is only that much loviier. Since one does not see a power, 
a great force,any thought of constraint,of the must of nature remains quite 
remote,and the life that always dissolves,leaps apart,and is not united in on 
one mass but eternally moves on actively(ewig sich Fortregende und Tätige) 
rather eproduces the image of free play(305)....Through a narrow ravine the 
water presses above,quite narrow,and then falls dom vertically in much wider 
waves---in waves that continually draw the spectator's galnces down with them 
and which one nevertheless can never fix,never follow,for their image,their 
form,dissolves every few moments and is replaced by another,and in these 
fails one sees eternally the same image,and sees at the same time that it is 
never the same....Even in the best painting the most attractive and essential 

feature of such a spectacle would be missing: eternal life,the tremendous 

motion(Regsamkeit) in it. A painting can offer only a part of the whole impre 
ssion,nafiely the sameness of the image that it has to present in determinate 
outlines and parts; the other part of the impression,however,the eternal,in- 
exorable alteration of every part,the eternal dissolution of every wave,every 
foam,which always draws down one eyes with it,which does not permit us the 
same direction of our glances for as long as one third: all this power,all 
this life is wholly lost(306)....Reason finds in the thought of the duration 
of these mountains or in the type of sublimity that one ascribes to them no- 
thing to impress it or demand from it amazement and admiration, The sight of 
these eternally dead masses gave me nothing but the monotonous and at lemgth 
boring notion: that is how it is(es ist so) (307). 

JeEeErdmann: "Like Kant,he did not like symphilosopheim; but,also like Kant, 
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And;of course,he is not omnipotent. That is Hegel's point,too. “instein's 
9 ’ if , 


formulation should not be construed as solemn theology,and Prof. V. Bargmann 
recalls how Einstein said to him: "Manchmal glaube ich,er ist doch boshaft, 
weil er uns an der Nase herumführt." For the subtlety,llegel coins the famous 
term,'"the cunning of reason"( 266), 

Confronted with Kierkegaard's A great crux,what Abraham was to do when God ask- 
ed him to sacrifice his beloved son,seaes’ many thoughtful people may still agree 
with Kant's forceful reply,published 45 years before Fear and Trembling(18463) 


fe Ir Btretesder Fakultaten,II. "Friedens-Abschluss und Beilegung des Streits 


der Fakultaten",footnote 3: "Abraham would have had to answer this supposedly 
divine voice: ‘That I ought not to kill my good son,that is wholly certain; but‘ 
that you,who arpear to me,are God,of that I am not certain and never can become 
certain even if it should resound from the (visible) heavens. '"(271). 
In his system Christianity was treated as an anticipation in myhtological form 
---on the level of vague notions and feelings---of truths articulated in philos 
-ophy(277). 
Hegel has sometimes been accused of reading his ideas into his predecessors. 
|| The es ential generosity of his approach in the Hisktory of_Philosophy should 
{| not be overlooked. He makes no point off his own originality but tries to show 
how the labors of the great philosophers of the past add up. Hence he gives 80 
much attention to the Neoplatonics,to Bruno,and to Bohme. Another man might 
have relied on public ignorance of works from which he had actually received muc 
inspiration,in an effort,not necessarily entirely deliberate,to appear more ori- 
ginal than he was in fact(280). His attitude is aptly summarized in one of 
his Berlin aphorisms: "Once a man has reached the point where he no longer 
knows things better than others---that is, when it is a matter of total indiff- 
„pp erence to him that others have done things badly and he is only interested in 
ARE what they have done right---then peace and affirmation have entered his mind." 
i To say that he was exceedingly well read and informed for his day would be a 
laughable understatement (281). "What could be more useless than to gethto know 
a series of mere opinions? what more boring?...An opinion is merely mine(Eine 
Meinung ist mein)...there are no philosophical opinions...Philosophy is object- 
ive science of the truth....Truth,however,is one....Thus only one philosophy 
can be the true one(282)....Thus philosophy is system in the process of develop 
-ment(284)....thnt the study of the history of philosophy is study of philesophy 
itself." Hegel equates Dasein with In-der-Zeit-sein,a point that almost every- 
hody considers original with He idegger(285). "Every philosophy...belongs to its 
time and is biassed by its limitations. The individual is the son of &he hai 
people,his world. He may put on airs as much as he pleases,he does not go 
beyond it"(286). 
Even more than Marx,Kierkegaard saw himself in revolt against Hegel; unlike 
Marx,he was not clearly aware of how much he had taken from the man he fought 
(288). When he penned his Concluding Unscientific tscri in 1846,he was 
still "untimely": but,as Nietzsche remarked,"some are born posthumously"(Ecce 
Homo: "Warum Ich so Gute Bucher Schreibe"; "Ich selber bin noch nicht an der 
-— N Zeit,einige werden posthum ge®boren",Werke,hrsg. K.Schlechta,II,1099). His 
attacks were not based on his own reading of Hegel and were usually as wide of 
the mark as his remarks on Goethe. His image of Hegel was derived from the lectu 
-res of the old Schelling who had developed a profound resentment when Hegel's 
fame eclipsed his own, He could not bear the thought that he himself was.as it 
were,a steprinvstone between Fichte and Hegel,though he did not doubt that 
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he was fond of confeabulari with those who he felt sure would not seduce him 
into the former"(361). In an aphorism of the Berlin period,Hegel said: "a 
great man condemns men to explicate him'"(Rosenkranz,%55)(365). 


THE PREFACE TG THE PHENOMENOLOGY: TRANSLATION WITH COMMENT ARY 
Min his predecessors from Descartes to Kant we find no comparable conception of 
philosophical disagreement or "the progressive development of the truth, Diff- 
erent philosophies,according to Hegel,are ®not to be viewed as laid out next to 
each other in a spatial arrangement. By "necessary" Hegel mean that phi:losophi 
-es @ should not be understood as capricious webs spun hy wayward thinkers but 
as significant stages in the development of thought. We should ask how each cont 
~ributes to the gradual refinement of knowledge. Hegel notwithstanding,this 
does not imply any genuine necessity. Hegel often uses "necessary" quite illicit 
-ly as the negation of “utterly arbitrary"(371). 
"That the natural consciousness immediately entrusts itself to sceince is an 
attempt it makes,aitracted by it knows not what,to walk fer once also on its hen 
head."(398) This passage undoubtedly prompted Marx's famous(399) remark that is 
usually misquoted as if he had boasted that he had stood Hegel on his head(401). 
"This bechging of science in general is what this phenomenology of the spirit 
represents. Knowledge in it initial. form or immediate spirit,is that which 
lacke spirit,the consciousness of the Nanise. To become true knowledge,or to 
generate the element of science which is here pure Cencept itself,it has to 
work its way through a long journey(400)....The individual mst also pass 


through the contents ofthe educational stages of the general spirit,but as 


forms that have long been outgrownby the spirit, s stages of a way that has | 
been prepared and evened for him"(402). This is Hegel's ontogenetic prvincipl e. 


Even as the embryo has to recapitulate in abtreviated form the stages of organic 
kevolution,the individual spirit must recapitulate in condensed form the Bild- 
ung of the human epirat(40a}, Y 

"The beauty which lacks strength hates the understanding(die kaftlose Schönheit 
hasst den Verstand) because — this of her and she cannot do it(406)...It 
is far.more difficult to make fixed thoughts fluid than sense existence(408) 

“i; Glockner summarizes this sentence and the preceding one by saying : "Hegel des 
~cribes the three-step: thesia,antithesis,synthesis"(11,460). But according to 
Glockner's own four-volume Hegel-Lexikon(433),thesis,antithesis,and synthesis 
ere only once mentioned by Hegel together —--lisparagingly,in his lectures og 
the history of Kent .philosophy,toward the end of his critique of Kant(435). 

"The philosophical content destroys this procedure and this opinion; one learns 
that what one supposed was not what one was supposed to suppose(die Meinung 


erfährt ‚dass es anders gemeint ist,als sie meinte} " (416) 
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David Nichol Smith,fhe Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse, 


Preface: with the publication of Iyricsl Ballads in September 1798 the flood- 
gates are opened, It has therefore been thought best tobmit the Ancient Mariner 
and Tintern abbey,though these are both 18th-century poems(v)....His om favour- 
ites are his first choic>. lle has then to consider the favourites of the public, 
...Friends,or Chance,m:y direct him to pieces that he has missed,or open his 

eyes to beauties that he has not seen....A piece may have an historical inter- 
est,or popular “ssociations: another may be quoted in a famous work,or one of 

its lines may widely familiar; rrother,thonrh nowhere excelling,may be repres- 
entegve. unca these claims sre confceded,the collection ceases to be strictly 

nn entholosy. Tre florist hes begun to develop,or to derenerate,into the botanist. 
«eeAll will be well so long as he does not become a curator of dried specimens 
(vi)....eThe insurmounteble difficulty in chronological arrangement is that a 

book requires contemporaries who moved abreast to find their place in single 
file(vii)....-he cirites speak as counsel engaged on one si r the other,or 
show a conscious oir of impartiality(viii)....The spirit and” note of Byron 

are to be found best.not in the satirists of whom he was a professed disciple, but 
in a poet whom he appears not to have knom---the author of the Duke of Ben- 
evento,Sir John Henry Moore(xi). 


John Pomfret 
The Choices If Heav'n th= Grateful Liberty wou'd give,/That I might Chuse my 
Method how to Live,/.../ifear some fair Town,I'd have aprivate Seat,/Built Uni- 
form,not Little,nor ton Great:/.../16 shou'd within noj other Things contain,/ 
But viewers Useful,Necessary,Plain:/.../A little Garden,Grateful to the Eye,/ 
Ané a Cool Rivulet run murm'ring by:/.../At theimd of which a silentStudy 
plac'a,/Shou'& be with 211 the Noblest Authors Gree'd:e@(1)/...¥Ae much as I 
cou'd moderetely spend,/A little more,sometimes t'Oblise a Friend./.../Alnd 
all,that Objects of true Pity were,/ShouM be Keliev'd with what my Wants cou'd 
spore/...71 frugal Plenty shou'd my Table spkreads/With Healthy,not Luxurious 
Dishes Fed:(2)/.../I'd Chuse two F,iends,whose Company wou'd be/A great Advance 
to my Felicity:/Well Bom,of Humours suited to my own, /Discreet,and Men,as well 
as Bonks,heve knowns;/.../“lose in Dispute, but not Tenacious,try'd/By Solid 
Reason 8 let that “besides /Stfrnrers to Slander,and sworn Foes to Spight,(3)/ 
Not Quarrelsome,but Stout enough to Fight; /eee/Wou'd Bounteous Heav'n once mre 
Indul@se,i'd choose,/.../Near some Obliging,Modest Fai¥ to live;/¥or there's 
tnet Sweetness in a Femele Mind,/Which in a Man's we cannot hope to find:/.../ 
I'd have her Reason all her Passions sway;/sasy in Company,in Private Gay:/ 
Coy to a Fop,to the Deserving Free,/Still Constant to herself,and J st to me, 
(4)/.../To this Fair Creature I'd sometimes Retire;/Her donversation wou'd 
new Joys inspirez/.../And rather put up Injuries,than be/A Plague to him who 
wou'd be a Plague to me,/I value Quiet at a Pri@æjtoo great,/To give for my 


a so dear a Rate:/For what do we,by all our Bustle, grin, /nut Countenfat: 
?/.../And as I near approach'd the Verge of Tife,(5)/Some 
cind “Relation, for I'd heve no Wife)/Shou'd take upon him all my Worldly Care,/ 
ee Oe 
Deniel Defoe 
The English Rece: The Romens first with Julius Caesar came,/Including all the 
Nations of that Neme,/.../Al1l these their Barb'rous Offspring left behind,/ithe 
Dregs of Armies,they of ali Menkind;/Blended with Britains who before were here, 
/Of whom the Welsh hat blest the Character.(6)/From this Amphbious I11-born 
Nob began/That vain ill-natur'd thing,an Inelishman(7)/... 


Songs Of all the Tr am yah Cares, /With which our Lives are curst;/Of all 
the Plagues a Lover bears, /Sure : tivals are the worst!/By Partners,in each 
other kind, /Afflictions easier grow;/In Iove alone we hate to findfCompenions of 


our Woe. $7 Sylvia, for the Pengs you see,/ire lab'rinr in my Breast;/I beg not 
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vou would favour me,/Would you hut slight the rest!/fow great so e'er your 
Rigours are,/With them alone I'll cope;/I can endure my om Despair, /But not 
another's Hope. 

The Despairing Lover: Distracted with Care, /Por Phillis the Fair;/.../Poor 
Damon...(10)/fut,mad with his Love,/To a Precipice goes;/Where,a Leap from 
above /Wou'd soon finish his Woes.// When in Rge he came there,/Beholding how 
steer/The Sides did appear,/And the Bottom how deep; /His Torments projeeting,/ 
And sadly reflecting,/That a Lover forsaken/f ew Love may get; /Rut a Neck, 
when once broken, /Can never be sets /And,that//he cou'd die/Whenever he wou'd; / 


Rut,that he cou'd, Live/But as long as he cou'd://.../Rut Bold,Unconcern'd/At 
Thoughts of the Pain,} e calmly return'd/To his Cottage again(11). 


Ann Finch,Countess of Winchilsea 

The Petition for an Absolute Retreats Give me,0 indulgent Fate!/Give me,yet, 
before I Dye,/A sweet,but absolute Retreat, /'Mongst Paths so lost, and Trees 
so high, /That the World may ne'er invade,/Through such Windings and such Shade,/ 
My unshaken Liberty./No Intruders thither come!(40)/.../News,that charm to listn 
-ing Ears,/Thet false Alarm to Hopes and Fears,/.../In those Coverts ne'er be 
spread3;/0f who's Deceas'd,or who's to Wed,/Be no Tidings thither Brought,/Put 
Silent,as a Midnight Thought,/Where the World may ne'er invade,/Re those Wind- 
ings,and that Shade.//Courteous Fate! afford me there/A Table spread without 

my Care,/.../Only plain and wholesome Fare./.../All,but the Forbidden Tree,/ 
Wou'd be coveted by me3/Grapes,with Juice so crouded up,/As breaking thro’ the 
native Cup; /Figs(yet growing) candy'd o'er, /By the Sun's attracting Powtr3/ 
Cherries,with the downy Peach, /All within my easie Neach(41)/whilst creeping near 
the humble Ground, /Shou'd the Strawberry be found/Springing wheresoe'er I stray- 
‘d,/Thro' those Windings and that Sablie.//Give me there(since Heaven has shom/ 
It was not Good to be alone)/A Partner suited to my Mind,/Solitery,plers'd and 
kind; /...(42). 

A Nocturnal Weries In such a Night,when every lodder Wind/Is t@o| its distant 
Cavern safe confin'd;(45)/... hen Curlews cry beneath the Village-walls,/And 

to her straggling Brood the Partridge calls;/fheir shortliv'd Jubilee the 
Creatures keep,/Which but endures,whilst Tyrant-Man do's sleep;/.../In such a 
Night let Me abroad remain, /Til] Morning breaks,and All's confus'd again; /Our 
Cares,our Toils,our Clamours are renew'd,/Or Pleasures,seldom reach'd,again 
pursu'd (46). 

Isaac Watts 
ainst Idleness and Mischief: How doth the little busy Bee/Improve each shining 

Hour, /And gather Honey all the Day/From ev'ry op'ning Flow'r!//...//In Works 

of Labour or of Skill/I would be busy too:/For Satan finds some Mischief still/ 
For idle Hands te do.//... 
The Sluggard: 'Tis the Voice of the Sluggard; I heard him complain, /"You have 
wak'd me too soon,I mst slumber again."/As the Moor on its Winges,so he on his 
Red,/furns his Sides and his Shoulders and his heavy Head.//"A little more 
Sleep,and a little more Slumber;"/fhus he wastes half his Days and his Hours _ 
without Number 3 /And when he gets up,he sits folding his Hands, /Or walks about 
sauntring,or trifling he stands.(57)//.../and his Money still wastes,till he 
starves or (beg& he (58).//... 

Jonathan Swift 

Taucis and Philemon} .../Two Brother Hermits,Saints by Trade,/Taking their Tour 
n Masquerade sguis'd in tatter'd Habits,went/To_a small Village down in Kent. 
/.../fo a small Cottage came at last; (62)/... /For PARE the old yeoman and his 
wife were frighted to the Heart,/And just began to cry ,---What art!/Then 
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Then softly tvrn'd aside to view,/Whetne the Lights were burning tive. 1.63) 
In Sickness: .../But,why obscurely here alore?/Where I am neither lov'dhor 
known./My State of Health none care to leam;/My Life here ‘id no Soul's Concern. / 
And those with whom I now converse,/Without a Toar will tend my Herse./...(67) 
Qn Poetry: A Rhapsody: Hobbes claerly proves that every Creature/iives in a 
State of War by Nature./The Greater for the S ee watch,/But meddle seldom & 
with their Match./A Whale of moderate Size will draw/A Shole of Herrings dom 
his Mew./A Fox with Geese his Belly crams;/A Wolf destroys a thousand Lembs, / 
But search among the rhiming Race,/The Brave are worried by the Base,/If, on 
Parngssus'Top you sit,/You rare:y bite,are always bitef zach Poet of Infgior 
sizefon you shall rail and criticizes/And strive to teAr you Limb from Limb, / 
Whilé others do as much for him./The 4 Vermin only teaze and pinch/Their Foes 
superior by en Inch.(77)/So,Nat'ralists observe,a Flea/Hath smaller Fleas that 
on him prey,/And these h ve smaller È Fleas to bite 'em,/And so proceed ad_ 
infinitum:?Thus ev'ry Poet in his Kind/Is bit by him that comes behind; TE 
Call Dunces, Fools, and Sons of Whores,/Lay Grubstreet at each others Done), de 
Verses or the Death of Dr Swift: The time is not remote,when I/Must by the 
course of nature die;/.../Yet thus,methinks,I hear them speak: (78)/.../"Poor 
gentleman,he droops apace!/You plainly find it in his face./.../sesides,his mem- 
ory decays:?He recollects not what he sayd;/.../Plies you with stories o'er and 
o'er;/He told them fifty times before./.../But he takes up with younger folks,/ 
Who for his wine will bear his jokes./Faith! he must make his stories shorter,/ 
Or change his comrades once a quarter:/.../For poetry,he's past his prime:/ 
He takes an hour to find a rhyme./..."/"He hardiy drinks a pint of wine;/and 
that,I doubt,is no good sign.(79)/.../But now he's quite another thing:/I wish 
he may hold out till sprinc!"/They hug themselves,and reason thus: /"It is not 
yet so bad with us!"/.../Bome creat misfortune to portend,/No enemy can match 
a friend./.../(When daily Holwd'y's come of cours,/And servants answer "worse 
and worse®}")/ Would please them better,than to tel]/That,"God be prais'd, the 
pean is well."/Then he,who prophesied the best,/Approve: his foresight to the 
rest:/"You know I always fear'd the worst,/And often told you so at first."/.../ 
Before the passing-bell begun,/The news throush half the tomis run./"O! may 
we 211 for death prepare!/What hes he left? and who's his heir?(80)/.../The 
doctors,tender of their fame,/Wisely on me lay all the blame./"We must confess, 
his case was nice;/But he would never take our adQvice./..."/From Dublin soon to 
London an told at court,"The Déag is dead."/And Iedy Suffolk in the 
spleen/Rims fhing up to tell the Queen. /The .meen,so gracious,mild,and 
lache "Is Le gone! 'tis time he should. [..."$81) / Now Curll his shop from 
rubhish ains:/Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains! Je.. [Poor P Pope will 
grieve a month,and Gay/A week,and Arbuthnot a day./.../The rest will give a 
shrug, and cry, /"I'm sorry, but we all must die!"(82)/.../One year is past; a 
different scene!/No farther mention of the Deans/Who now,alas,no more is miss'd,/ 
Than if he never . id exist./.../Somc country squire to Lintot soes,/Inquires 
for Swift in verse and prose./Srys Lintot,"T have heard the name;/He died a 
yeer aco,"---"The same."(83)/.../"I sent them,with a load of books,/Lest Monday 
to the pastry-cook's./.../His way of writing isnow past:/The twon has got a 
better taste./..."/Sunrose me ARA; and then suppose/A club assembled at the 
Roses/Where,from Discourse of this and that,/I the Subject of their Chat./ 
One,quite indifferent in the cause,/Mey character Ympertial draws; (84)/.../ 
"o$ no man's greatness was afraid,/Because he sought for no man's sid./.../He 
kept with princes due decorum;/Yet never stood in ewe before ‘en, /ïHe followéd 
David's lesson just,/In princes never put their trust&85)/.../) /verhsaps I may 
allow the D@an/Had too much satire in his vein;/and seem'ä determin'd not to 
starve it »/Beceuse no age could more deserve ite /Yet malice never was his sim;/ 
He lash'd the vice,but spar'd the name./No individual could resent,/Where thous- 
ands equally were hoant JE iis satire points at no defect, a what all mortals 
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For he abhorr'd that senseless tribe/Who call it humour when they gibe: /He 
spar'd a hump,er crooked nese, /Whose owners set not up for beaux. /T rue genuine 
dulness mov'd his pity,/Unless it offer'd to be witty./Those who their ignorance 


confest,/He neter offende d with a jest;/But laugh'd to hear an idiot quote/A 
verse from Horace learn'd by rote./..."(87). 


Alexander Pepe 
Of the Characters of Women: .../In Men,we various Rulting Passions find; /In 
Women, two almost divide the kind; /Those ,only fix'd,they first or last obey, /The 
Love of Pleasure,and the Love of Sway./That,Nature gives; and where the lesson 
taught /Is but to please,can Pleasure seem a fault?/Fxperience,this; by Man's 
oppression curst,/They seck the second not to lose the first.8/.../[A good 
woman as Heaven's last best work]She,who ne'er answers till a Husband cools,/ 
Or,if she rules him,never shows she rules;(131)/Charms by accepting,by submitt- 
ing sways,/Yet has her humour most,when she objes;/.../Spleen,Vapours,or Small- 
3 pox,above them all,/And Mistress of herself,tho' Chine fall./and yet,believe me, 
| good as well as ill,/Woman's at best a Contradiction still. eavên, when it 
strives to polish all it can/Its last hest work,but forms a softer Man; /Ticks 
from each sex,to make the Pav'rite st,/Your love of Pleasure,our desire of 
Rest; /Tlends,in exception to all gen'ral tules,/Your Taste of Wollies,with our 
Scorn of Feols,/Reserve with Frankness,Art with Truth ally'd,/Couraze with 
Softness,Modesty with Pride,/Fix'd Principles,with Fancy ever new; /Shakes all 
together,and produces—-Yoeu(132). 


Ambrose Philips 
A Winter-Piece: .../Por ev'ry Shrub,and ev'ry Blade of Grass,/and ev'ry pointed 
Thorn,seem'd wrought in Glass./In Pearls and Rubies rich the Hawthorns show,/ 
While thre! the Ice the Crimson Berries glow./.../The Stag in limpid Currents 
with Surprize/Sees Chrystal Branches on his Forehead rise./...(143). 
Fragment of Sappho ‘in The Spectator,Nov.22,1711]:Blest as th'Immortal Gods is 
ne Fie Youth who fondly sits by thee,/And hears and sees all the while/Softly 
speak and sweetly smile.//'Twas this depriv'd my Soul of Rest,/And rais'd such 
Tumlts in my Preast;/Por while I gaz'd,in Transport tost,/My Breath was gone, 
my Voice was losts(144)//My Bosom glow'd; the subtle Flame/'tan quick thre' all 
my vital Flame; /0 'ermy dim Eyes a Darknes: hung; /My Ears with hol'ow Murmurs 
rungs//In dewy Damps my Limba were chill'd;/My Blood with gentle Horrours thrill 
-145 /My feeble Pulse forgot to play3/I fahtcd,sunk,and dy'd away(145). 


John Gay 
Te a Lady on her Passion for Old Chinas .../How blest,how happy should I be, /Were 
that fond glance bestow'd on me!/New doubts and fear within me war: /What Wival's 
near! a China Jar.(168)/.../When I some antique Jar behold,/Ur white,or blue,or 
speck'd with gold,/Vessels so pure,and so refin'd/Appear the types of wäman- 
kinds/Are they not valu'd for thei: beauty,/Too fair,too fine for houseghold 
duty?/.../She who before was highest priz'd/Is for a crack or flaw depiatd3/.../ 
But Man is made of courser stuff,/And serves convenience enough;/He's n strong 
earthen vessel made, /For drudging,labour,toil snd trade;(169)/.../If all that's 
frail we must despise,/No human scheme\view er/is wise./Are not Ambition's 
hopes as en Er swell like bubbles,shine and break./A Courtier® à promise 
is so slight,/'Tis made at noon,and broke at night./.../Love,Laura,love,while 
youth is warm,/For each new winter breaks a charm;/And woman's not like China 
sold,/But cheaper grows in gRfowing old;/.... 


Fables: A Fox,in life's extream decay, /Weak,sick and faint,expiring lay;/Al1l 
appetite had left his maw, / And age disarm'd his mumbling jaw.(17))./... ox 
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Ah sons,from evil ways depart,/My crimes lye heavy on my heart. /See,sece,the 
murder'd geese appear! /Why are those bleeQling turkeys there? /Why all around 
this cakling train,/Who haunt my ears for chickens slain?/The hungry foxes round 
them star'd,/And for the promis'd feast prapar'd./Where,Sir,is all this dainty 
cheer?/Nor turkey,goose,nor hen is heres/These are the phantoms of vour brain,/ 
And your sons lick their lips in vain./...(171)/Though we,like harmless sheep, 
should feed,/lionest in thought,in word, and decd, /Whatever hen-roost is decreas'd, 
/We shall_he thought to share the feast./The change shall never he believtd,/A 
lost good@name is ne'er retrieved./Nay then,replys the feeble Pox,/(But,hark! 

I hear a hen that clocks)/Go,hut be modgrate in your food;/A chicken too might 


do me good (172). Richard Bentley 

A Reply to an Imitation of the Second Ode in the Third Book of Horace: ...//But 
grant,our Hegroe's Hopes long Toil,/And comprehensive Genius,crown;/All Sciences, 
all Arts,his Spoil,/Yet what Reward,or what Renown?//Envy innate in vulagr Souls, 
/Envy steps in,and stops his Nise;/Envy with poison'd Tarnich fouls/His Lustre, 
and his Worth decrys.//Inglorious,or by Wahts inthrall'd,/To College,and old 
Rooks,confin'd,/A Pedant from his Learning call'd,/Munces advanc'd,he's left 
behind;/Yet left Content,a Genuine Stoick He,/Great without Patron,rich without 
South-Sea! (185). Samel Wesley 


On the setting up Mr Butler's Monument in Westminster-Abheys While Butler,needy 
Wretch! was yet alive,/No gen'rous Patron would a Dinner give;/See him,when 
starv'd to Death and turn'd to Dust,/Presented with a Monumental Bust!/The 
Poet's Fate is here in Emblem showm;/He ask'd for Bread,and he receiv'd a 
Stone. 

From a Hint in the Minor Poets: ...//Him,rais'd to Fortune's utmost Top, With 


Him beneath her Peet compare; / And @ne has Nothing more to hope , /And One has 
Nothing mere to fear. 


As igram on Miltonicks: .../Put there's nog Meaning to be seen:/Why,that's the 
— very Thing I mean(204). 


Abel Evans 


On Blenheim House: .../fhanks,Sir,cry'd I,'tis very fine, /Rut where d'ye sleep, 
or where d'ye dine?/I find,by al! you have been tellins,/That ‘tis a house,but 
> not a dwelling. 


On Sir John Vanbrugh: Under this stone, Render, survey/Ne ad Sir John Vanbrugh's 
house of clay./Lie heavy on him,Earth! for he/Laid many heavy loads on thee! (205) 
James Millger 


`The Coffee House: How brim-full of nothing's the Life of a Beau! /They've nothing 
to think of,they've nothing to dos/Nor they've nothing to talk of, for-—nothing 
they know:/Such,such is the Life of a Beau.//For nothing they rise,but top draw 
the fresh Air; /Spend the Morning in nothing but curling their Hairs /and do 
nothing all Day but Sing,Santer and Stare:/Such,such etc.//...(208). 


Richard Savage Pr 
The Rastards .../No sickly Fruit of fainat Compliance He!/He! Stompt in Nature's 
Mint of Extacy!/He lives to build,not boast a generous Races/No Tenth Transmitter 
of a foolish Face./.../We, kindling from within,requires no Falme;/He glories in 
a Bastard's glowing Name .(209)/.../0 Mother ,yet no Mother!_!tis to you/My thanks 
for such distinguish'd Claims are due./You.../... ...pushgd me from Shore, /And 
launch'd me into Life® without an Oar./What had I lost,if Conjugally kind , /By 
Nature hating,yet by Vows confin'd,/.../The,while your backward Will retrench'd 
Desire,/And unconcurring Spirits lent. no Fire,/I had been born your dull,domestic 
Neir,/Lead of your Life,and Motive of your Care;/.../Far Bnobler Bl 


essings wait 
the Bastard's Lot s/Conceiv'd in fRapture,and with Fire begot!(210)/L.. 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
The Lover: A Ballad: .../I am not as cold as a virgin in leat,/Nor is Sunday's 
sermon so strong in my hea{d:/I know but too well how Time flies along, /That 

we live but few years,and yet fewer are young.//Rut I hate to be cheated, and 
never will buy/Long years of repentance for moments of joy./...//.../In public 
preserve the decorum that's just,/And shew in his eyes he is true to his trust; 
/..-//But when the long hours of public are past,/And we meet with champagne 
and a chicken at last,/(212).../Forgetting or scorning the airs of the crowd,/ 
‘Ne may cease to be formal,and I to be proud,/'Till lost in the joy,we confess 
that we live,/And he may be rude,and yet I may forgive.//.../From such a dear 
lover as I here describe,/No danger should fright me,no millions should bribe; / 
Put till this astonishing creature I know, /As I long have ‘iv'd chaste,I will 
keep myself so.//... 

In An«wer to a Lady who advised letirement: .../In crowded courts I find myself 
alone, /And pay my worship to a nobler throne./Long since the value of this 
world I know,/Pity the madness,and despise the show./(213)... 


Edward Young 
Love of Pame,Satire V: The languid lady next appears in state,/Who was not born 
to carry her own weight;/She lolls,reels,starcers,'till some foreign aid/To her 
own st«ture lifts the feeble maid./.../Rut knowing her own "bakness, she despairs/ 
To scale the Alps---that is, ascend the stairs; /My fan! let others say who laugh 
at toil ıfPan! hood! glove! scarf! is her laconick style./And that is spoke with 
such a dying fall,/That Petty rather secs,than hears the call:/.../0 listen with 
attention most profound! /Her voice is but the shadow of a sound./.../If,there, 
a stubborn pin it (her hand? triumphs o'er,/She pants! she sinks away! and is 
no more.(214)/Let the robust,and the gygantick carve,/Life is not worth so much, 
she'd rather starve;/fut chew she must herself,ah cruel fate! That Rosalinda 
can't by proxy eat./.../fhalestris triumphs in a manly mien,/loud in her 
accent,and her phrase obscene./In fair and open dealing where's the shame? / 
What nature dares to give,she dares to name./.../(Vain is the task to Petti- 
coats assign'd,/If wanton language shews a naked mind.)/And now and then,to 
“race her eloquence,/An oath supplies the vacanc Bis of sense./..../A Lady! pard 
my mistaken pen,/A shanless woman is the worst of Men(215). 
Night Thoughts,I: The Bell strike @ne: We take no note of Time,/Rut from its 
Loss.../.../It is the Knell of my departed Hours;/... It is the Signal that 
demands Dispatch;3.../And can Eternity belong te me,/Poor Pensioner on the 
bounties of an Hour?/.../Re wise to day,'tis madness to defer;/Next day the 
fatal Precedent will plead; /Thus on,till Wisdom is push'd eut of lifes /Proé 
crastination is the Thief of Time,(217)/Year after year it steals,till all are 
Fled,/.../At thirty man suspects himself a Fool;/Knows it at forty,end reforms 
his Plan;/at fifty chides his infamous Pe lay, /Pushes his prudent Purpose to 
Resolve;/In all the magnanimity of Thought /Resolves; and re-resolvess then dies 
the same(218). 
Night Thoughts,VIlls No Man e'er found a happy Life by Chance,/Or yawn'd it 
into Being,with a Wish;/.../The Clouds may drep down Titles,and Estates: / 
Wealth may seek Us; but Wisdom must be Sought;/...(219). 


John Ryrom 


Epigram: Some say,compar'd to Bononcini/That Mynheer Handel's but a Ninny; /“thers 
aver,that he to Handel /Is scarcely fit té hold a Candle. /Strange all this Dif- 


iad 
a 


ference should be/'Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee!(?23) 


Extempore Verses Upon a Trial of Skill between the Two Great Masters of the Noble 
Science of Defence, Messrs., Fige and Sutton ; // 
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Such a Force in their 3lows,you'd have thought it a Wonder/ very Stroke they 
receiv'd did not cle:ve them asunder;/.../While in doubtful Attention Dame 
Victory stood,/And which Side to take could not tell for her Blood,/But re- 
mein'd,like the Ass 'twixt two Bottles of Hay,/Without ever moving an Inch either 
way. (225)// 0:8: 
Careless Content: I am Content,I do not care,/Wag as it will the World for me;/ 
When Fuss and Fret was all my Fare,/It got no rround,as I could see:/So when 
away my Carine went,/I counted Cost,and was Content.(227)//...//.../i hold my 

| Tongue to tell the Troth,/And keep my Breath to cool my Broth.//...//0f Uns 
anā Dows,of Ins and Quts,/Of they're i' th' wrong,and we're i' th’ right,/I 
shun the Rancours,end the Routs,/And wishing well to every Wight,/Whatever urn t 
the Matter tekes,/I deem it all but Ducks and Drakes.(228)//...//.../Let me be 
deft,end debonair:/I am Content,I do not care(229). 


Colley Cibber 
The nä Boy: O say! what is thet whine call's Lirht,/Which I cen ne'er enjoy:/ 
Wiat is the Blessing of the Sisht,/O tell yonr poor Blind Boy!//You talk of 
wonf'rous Things you see,/Yov say the Sun shines bricht;/I feel him arm, but 
how can he/Then make it Day or Nicht?(23*)//My Day or Night :yself I make,/Whene' 
-er I wake or nlay,/And cou'd I ever keen aweke,/It wou'd be always Day.//... 


pnk James Thomson ; 

Winter: ...One alone,/the Red-Breast,sacred to the household Gods,/Wisely regard- 
ful of th'embroilinr Sky,/In joyless Fields,znd thorny Thickets, leaves(237)/ 

His shivering Mates,end pays to trusted han/His annual Visit. Half-afraid,he 
first/Arainst the Window beats; then,brisk,alights/On the warm Hearth; then,hopp- 
ins o'er the Floorn/syes all th sm ling Family askance,/And pecks,and starts, 

and wonders where he is:/.,../...%he lare/Tho' timorous of Heart,and hard beset/ 

x Death in various Forms,derk Snares,ahd Dors,/And more unpityins Men, the 

Gerden seeks,/lrg'd on by fearless Want... /.../A crystal Pavement, oy the Breath 


River scowls nolow.(238)/... 
Spring: The Slack-bird whistles from the thorny Rrakes/fhe mellow Bullfinch an- 
swers from the Grove;/Nor are the Linnets,o'er the flowering Furze/Pour'd out 
nrofusely,silent, Join'd to These(240)/Innvmerous Songsters,in the freshening 
Shade/Of new-sprung Leaves,their Modulstions mix/Mellifluous, The Jay,the Rook, 
the Daw,/änd each harsh Pipe discofdant heard alone,/Aid the full Concert: 

while the Stock-dove brenthes/A melancholy Murmur thro' the whole. (241), 

jerses ocessioned by the Death of Dr Aikman: As those we love decay,we die in 
part, /String fter string is sever'd from thaheart;/Till loosen'd life,at Last, 
but breathing clay,/Without one pang is galā to fall re he,who letest 
feels the blow,/Whose eyes heve went o'er every friend laid low,/Drag'd ling'r- 
ing on from partial deeth to death,/Till,dying,<ll he can resign is breath(254), 
The Castle of Indolenee,I: [ne wizard's abode sy a river's side] It wes,I ween, 
a lovely Spot of Grownd;/And there a Season atween J ne and May,/Half prankt 
with Spring, with Summer half imbrowm'd,/4 listless Climate made, where,Sooth to 
say,/No living Wight could work,ne cares even tor Play. (255)//.../T,at,as they 

Ç the streamlets] bicker'd through the sunny Glade,/Though restless still them- 
Selves,a lulling Murmur mede.(256)//...77[ witching song]What,whet,is Virtue, 
but Repose of Mind?(257)/.../tSons of indolencelFfull oft by Holy Feet ovr Grownd 
was trod,/Of Clerks good Plenty $ here you mote sepy./A little,rou d,fat,oily 
rian of God,/Was onge I chiefly mark'd among the Fry:/He had a roguish Twinkle 

in is aye, ping shone all glittering with ungodly Dew,/If a tight Damsel chawnc- 
td to tripnen by;/which when observ'd,he shrunk into his Mew,/And strait would 
recollect his Piety anew.(261)//itere lan-uid Beauty kept her pale-fac'd Court: / 
Bevies of dainty Dames,of high Degree,/¥rom evewry Quarter hither made Resorts;/ 


NER; 
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Their only Labour was to kill the Time;/And Labour dire it is,:nd weary Woe./ 
They sit,they loll,turn o'er some idle Rhyme;/Then,wising suiden,to the Glass 
they go,/Or saunter forth,with tottering Step and slow:/This soon too rude an 
Exercise they find;/Strait on the Couch their Limbs again they throw,/...(262). 
William Somerville 
On presenting to a Lady a white Rose and a Red on the Tenth of June; If this 
pale Rose offend your Sieht,/It in your Rosom wear;/'Twill blush to find itself 
less white,/And tum Lenesstrien there, (279)//But,Celia,should the Red be 
chose,/With gay Vermilion brisht;/'Twoulä sicken ay each Blush that glowsfand 
in Despair turn White.//....(280). 
Matthew Green 
The Spleen: .../By happy alchymy of mind/They turn to pleasure all they find./ 
.../Two hundred poınds half-yearly paid,/Annuity securely made;(285)/a farm 
some twenty miles fron town, /Small,tight,safubrious,-nd my own;/Two maids,that 
never saw the town;/A serving-man not quite a clows;/../And may my humble dwellin 
stand/Uoon some chosen spot of lands;/A pond before full to the brim, /Where cows 
may cool,and geese may swim;(286)/,../ihus shelter'd,free from care and strife,/ 
May I enjoy a calm thro' life,/See faction,safe in low degree sPAs men at land 
see storms at Seas / e o e (287) spy Fielding 


The Roast Beef of Old England(Don Quixote in Ingland,Act I); When mighty rost 
Beef was the inslishmen's Food lt enobled our 'learts,and enriched our Bloods;/ 
Our Soldiers were brave,and our Courtiers were good,/Oh the Rost Beef of Old 
England,/And 01d England's Rost Beef!//Then, Britons,from all nice Dainties 
refrain,/Whi-h effeminate Ital sFrance,nand Spain; /And might Rost Beef shall 
commangon the Main./O the Rost Reef,tc.(290). 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
Isabella: the sen'rals one of those brave old commenders,/Who serv'd through «ll 
the rlorious wars in Flanders;/.../None led through youth a gayer life then he,/ 
Chearful in converse,smart  repertee./.../But with old age its vices came 
along,/ind in narration he's extremely longs fepe} in eireumstanceg,and nice 
in dates,/He each minute particular relates./If You name one of Malbro's ten 
campaigns,/ile tells you its whole history for your pains:/.../His old desire 
te please is still express'd;/His hat's well cock'd,his perriwir's well dress'd; 
/.../liis eyes through wrinkled corners cast their rays;/Still he looks chearful, 
still soft things he says:/...(295) 
\ Issac Hewkins Browne 

The wire Side: A gstoral Soliloquy. On the Berl of God@dlphin's taking the 

Thrice hepny,when fre” from ambition and pride,/In a rural retreat,has 


delightful oblivion of care.(299)/.../Scenes of joy to behold! joy,that who 
would forego,/For the wealth and (pow? \the/ thet a court can bestow?/I have said 
it at home,i have said it ebroad,/That the tom is Man's world,but that this 

is of God:;/.../I revolve on the changes and chances of things,/And pity the 
wretch that depends won kings.(300)/.../Wes it Wisdom I heard/ or cen fumes of 
the brain/Cheat my ears with a dream/ Hal repeat me that strain: /Yes,Wisdom,I 
wear thee; thou deim'st to declere/ME,ME,the sole ATLAS to prop the whole 
sphere: thy voice says,or seems in sweet accents to say,/Haste to save sinking 
SRIFAIN;---resim'd,I obev;/And O! witness ve ?owers,thrt Ambition end Pride/ 
Have no share in this change---for I love my Firse side./Thus the Shepherd: 
then throwing his crook away steals?Direct to St James's and takes up the Saals 


William Shenstone 
e Lendskip: How pigess'd within my native bowers/Erewhile I pass'd the 
day!/Was ever scene so deck'd with flowers?/Were ever flowers so #ay?//ïow 
sweetly smil'd the hill,the vale,/And all the lanskip round! The river gliding 


dun Ta debe! [he hill WK becote> am | 
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But now,when urg’d by tender woes/I speed to meet my dear,/fhat bill and 
stream my zeal oprose,/And check mty fond career.(312)//No more,since DAPHNE 
was my theme,/fheir wonted charms I see:/That verdant hill,and silver stream, / 
Divide my love and me.(313) 
Joseph Warton 
The Enthusiast: or the Lover ef Natures Rich in her weeping country's spoils, 
Versailles/May boast a thousand founftains,that can cost/The tortur'd waters 
to distant heav'ns;/Yet let me choose some pine-top'd precipice/Abrupt and 
shaggy, vhkence a foamy stream,/Like Anio,tumbling roars; er some bleak heath, / 
Where straggling stand the mournful juniper,/Or yew-tree scath'ds;.../.../0 taste 
corrupt! that luxury and pomp,/In specious names of polish'd manners veil'd, 
Should proudly banish Nature's simple charms!/All-beauteous Nature!...(360)/.../ 
What are the lays of artful Addison,/Coldly correct,to Shakespear's warblings 
wild?/...(361) 
@éocteiPancye :usf9 varm,enthusiastic maid,/Without thy powerful,vital aid,/ 
eo a émet b wiveblaxtdul to every line,/Ne'er may I 
strive with my lips prefane/fo utter an unhallow'd strain,/Nor dare to touch 
the sacred string,/Save when with smiles thou bid'st me sing.(362)/.../With 
native beauties win applause,/Reyond cold critics's studied lawaı/...(363). 
Thomas Gray 
Ode on the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude: ...//New-bern flocks in rustie 
dance /Prisking ply their feeble feet. /Porgetful of their wintry trance/The 
Rirds his/[Spring morn]presence greet. (388 }fBut cheif the Sky-lark warbles 
high/His trembling thrilling ecstosy/And,less'ning from the dazzled sight, / 
Wath inde sir and lignit Ligit.j/Vestantay the SITES Scares the accor Mhiri- 
wind fly;/Mute was the msick of the air,/fhe Herd stood drooring bys/fheir 
‚X raptares new that wildly flow,/Ne yesterday,nor morrow know; /’Tis Man alone 
` that Jey descries/With forward and reverted eyes.(389)//...//See the Wretch, 
that® long has $ost/On the thorny bed of Pain,/At length repair his vigour 
lost,/And breathe and walk again:/The meanest flowgret of the vale,/The simpl- 
est note that swells the gale,/The comnen Sun,the air,and skies,/To him are 
opening Paradise.(390). 
John Brown 
Nights ...ner a passing breeze/Sigh'd to the groves,which in the midnight air/ 
Stood motionless,and in the peaceful floods/Inverted hung: for new the bhillow 
slept/Along the shore,nor heav'd the deep,but spread/A shining mirror to the 
Moon's pale orb,/...(407). 
David Garrick 
To Mr Gray, on the Publication of his Odes: Repine net,Gray,that our weak 
dazzled eyes/Thy daring heights and brightness shun;/How few can track the eagle 
to the em à like him gaze upon the sun!//The gentle reader loves the 
gentle Muse, /That little darés@end little means,/Who humbly sips her learning 
from Reviews,/0r flutters in the Magazines(408). 


Robert Lleyd 

Shakespeare: An Epistle to Mr Garrick: When Shakespeare leads the mind a dance,/ 
> From Prance to England,hence to France,/Talk not to me of time and È place;/I 

own I'm happy in the chace./Whether the drama's here or there,/'Tis nature, 

Shakespeare,every where./The poet's fancy can create/Contract enlarge, annihil- 

ate,(410)/Rring past and present close together,/In spite of distance,seas,or 

weather) shut up in a single action, /What cost whole years in its trans- 

ac on omee t 

train, rile thair steed wlth deuto Rin ne mle ne: 

Pelighted with the pomp of rules,/The specio ran away with by their wit, / 

, pecious pedantry of schools,/(Which rules 
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like crutches,ne'er became /Of any use but to the lame )(411)/Pursue the method 


set before ‘em;/... Catirles Churchill 

The Rosciads With that low CUNNING,which in fools supplies, /and amply too,the 
place of being wise,/Which Nature,kind indulgent parent,gave/To qualify the 
Bleckhead for a Knave;/With that smooth PALSHOOD.../.../Which to the lowest 


pers Ripen ilei SerieA Ter see pManmrcuns TA the àjo aka Pate kip neers 
the night;/.../Which merit and success pursues with hate,/And damns the worth 
it cannot imitate;/.../Which keeps this maxim ever in her view-—/What's basel 
done „should be done safely too;/.../Ne'er blush'd,unless,in spreading Vice's 
snares, /She blunder'd on some Virtue unawares;/.../A Motley Figure of the 
PRIBPLE Tribe,/Which Heart can scarce cenceive,or pen describe,/Came simpk'ri 
on; to ascertain whese sex/Twelve,sage,i ell'd Matrons would perplex. r 
Male ,nor Female; Neither,and yet both; Vor Neuter Gender,tho' of Irish growth; 
GB)... William Whitehead 


On Friendship: .../Full oft,by fortune near each other plac'd,/Ill-auited souls, 
mer studious much to please, le fruitless years in awkward union waste, /"Till 
chance divides,whom chance had join'd,with ease./And yet,sheuld either oddly 
sear on high,/And shine distinguish'd in some sphere remov'd,/The friend 
observes him with a jealous eye,/And calls ungrateful whom he meter lov'd.(423)/ 
.../Ambition,vanity,suspense ,surmise ,/On the wide world's tempestuous ocean 
rell;/New loves,new friendships,new desire arise,/New joys elate,new griefs 
depress the soul.(424)/.../Unhappy only he of Friendship's train/Who never 

knew what change ef or fortune meant,/With whom th'ideas of his youth remain/ 
Too firmly fix'd,and rob him of content./.../I too,alas,am chang'd.-—And yet 
there are/Who still with partial love my friendship own,/Forgive the frailties 
which they could not share,/0r find my heart unchang'd to them alone./.../Ev'n 
the last pang ef social life is sweets/The pang which parts us from our weeping 


friends(425). Frances Macartney,Mrs Greville 


A Prayer fer Indifferences Oft I've implor'd the Gods in bain,/and pray'd till 
I've been weary;/Por once I'll try my wish to gain/0f Oberen,the fairy.//...// 
I ask no kind return in love,/No tempting charm to please;/Par from the 

heart such gifts remve,/That sighs for peace and ease. r ease nor peace 
that herrt can knew,/Which,likebhe necdle true, /Turns av the touch o? joy or 
woe,/But,turning,trembles too.(426).//Por as distress the soul can wound,/'Tis 
pain in each degree: /Bliss goes but to a certain bound, /Reyond is agony. // 
Take then this treacherous sense of ae ke dooms me still to smarts/Which 
pleasure can to pain refine,/fo pain new ‘pangs impart.//Oh! haste to shed the 
sovereign balm,/My shatter'd Pnerves new string; /And for my guest,serenly 
calm, /Thehfmph, Indifference,bring.//At her approach,see Hope,see Pear, Bee 
Expectation fly; /With Pisap ointment inthe reer,/That blasts the promis'd joy. 
//...//fhe wounds which now each moment! bleed, /Each moment then shall close, 
And peaceful days shall still succeed/fo nights of sweet repose.(427)//.../ 
And what of life remains for me/I'll pass in sober ease, /ilgf—pleas'd,contented 
will I be,/Contented half to please (428) 


Seng: Indeed , My Caclia, eis eevee Mao Sith this coquettish art, /These 
reward looks,this forced dfifain, /Pelieve me you mistake your parts/...// 

Time was indeed,a scornful Béauty/('T@Bwas the mode,or History lies)/Was court e 
-ed with obsequious duty,/Was won with pray'rs,and terrs,nnd sighs:/Leve now 
by other maxims rules;/fhe Ged who made our Pathers fools/But serves to make 
their Offarring wise.//...//Nor talk of constancy and truth, /Eternal flames, 

and such drell fancies;/'Tis like perpetual health and youth, /And only met 

with in Romances: /While pleasure courts us,let's be gay,/Nor think about a 
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future day,/Care of itself too fast advances.(547)//As the world changes we must 
change,/'Tis all a farce,'tis all a jest;/Then if ‘tis Æhè ney to range, /Why 
should the t hought disturb our rest? /Heroic levehas flown away, /Fine senti- 
ments have had their day:/Who knows but all is for the best? 
The Duke of l'enevento. A Tale: I hate a proplogue to a story/Worse than the tun- 
ing of a fiddle, /Squaking and dinning;/Nang order and connection,/I love to 
dash into the middle; /Exclusive of the fame and glory,/There is a comfort on 
reflection/To think you've done with the heginning.//aAnd so at supper one 
fine night, /Hearing a cy of Alle, Alla,/The Prince was damably confounded, /And i 
in a fright,/And more when he saw himself surrounded /Py fifty Turks; and 
at their head the fierce Abdalla.//And then he look'd a little srave/To find 
himself become a slave,/And thought the Corsair rather in a hurry,/Out of all 
rules,/To make the Duke of l'enevente curry/And take care of his mules:{548 )// 
But as ‘twas vain to make a riot, /Without grimece,/Or a wry face,/He gave a 
shrug,and rubb'd his mles in quiet.//...//fut whe can paint his grief, /Who can 
describe the transports ef his serrew/When he heheld Almida's charms /Conducted 
to Abdalla's arms,/And saw no prospect of relief?/#...//Not rnderstanding what 
he said, /Seeing him caper like on antic,/And tear his hair and beat his head, / 
The Eunuch wisely judg'd him to be frantic.//Fut she,the lovely cause of all 
his care, Parting al ook to his enraptur'd soul /Might soften e'en the madness 
af despair, /Rade him his weak,unmanly rage controul,/Each faveuring eppertun- 
ity impreve;/And bade him dare te hepe,and bade him dare to love.(549)// The 
Corsair in a transport of surprise,/When he beheld Almida's sparkléng eyes,/.../ 
The various charms her flowing rebe reveal 'd, /while fancy whisper'd to his 
throbbing heart/Each nameless beauty,that well- judßging art,/To fix the roving 
mind,had carefully conceal'd.//...//.../fhe fair one with a little flattery/ 

a favourite 
Tohis charm'd ears adcress'd her battery.(550) For when a favourite 


mistress my g always think her in the right,/E'en though she talks for 
0 


r in the middle of the night.(553)//... 
Hannah More 

The Bas Bleu: ...Enlighten'd spirits! you,whe know/What charms from polish'd 
coverse flow,/.../You ne'er the cold gradations need/Which vulgar souls to 
union lead;/No dry discussionk to unfold/The meaning caught ere well ‘tis 
told:/.../But sparks electric only strike /On souls electrical alike; /The flash 
of Intellect expires,/Unless it meet congenial fires:(606)/.../In vaim th! 
unerring sign is made/To him who is net of the Trade./What lively pleasure to 
divine, /The thought implied,the hinted line, /Te feel Allusien's artful force, / 
And trace the image to it’s souree!/... 

Charlette Smith 
Sonnet written at the Close of Spring: .../Another May new buds and flowers 
shall bring;/Ah! why has happiness——mo second spring?(607). 

Erasms Parvin 
The leves of the Plants: From giant Oaks,that wave their branches dark,/To the 
dwarf Moss that clings upon their bark, /Whet Beaux and Beauties crowd the gaudy 
groves,/And wee and win their vegetable Loves./How Snewdrops cold,and blue-eyed 
Harebels blend Their tender os e'er the stream they bend; /The love-sick 
Violet ,and the Primrose pale, /Bew their sweet heads,and whisper te the gale; With 
secret sighs the Virgin Lily droops, /And aleus Cewslips hang their tawny cups. 
/Hew the young Rese in beauty's damask priède/Drinks the warm blushes ef his 
bashful bride;/With heney'd lips enamur'd Woodbines meet,/Clasp with fond arms, 
Em Iıyehniniktahandstbe fügbentc Muse! whe in this latter = 
and mix their kisses sweet./Stay thy soft murmr waters gentle Rill;/Hush, 
whispering Winds; ye rustling Leaves,be still;(681)/... 


days weeks, 
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Matthew Gregory Lewis 


Alonzo the Brave and Fair Imogen(from The Monk): A warrior so bold and a virgin 
so brig nversed,as y sat on the green; /They gazed on each other with 
tender delight:/Alonze the Brave was the name of the knight,/The maid's was 
the Pair Imogine .//"And ,oht" said the youth,"since to-morrow I ge/To fight in 
a far-distant land,/Your tears for my absence soon leaving to flew,/Seme other 
will court you,and you will bestow/0n a wealthier suitor your hand ."//"oh! 

hush these suspicions, "Ë.iPair Imogine said,/...f/And if e'er for another my 
heart should decide, /Porgetting Alonzo the Prave,/God grant,that,to punish my 
falsehood and pride, /Your ghost at the marriage may sit by my side, /May tax 

me with perjury,claim me as bride,/And bear me away to the grave! "##To Palest- 
ine hasten’d the hee so bold;/His love she lamented him sore:/But scarce had 

a twelvemonth elapsed,when behold,/A Baron all cover'd with jewels and gold/Ar- 
rived at Pair Imofgine's door.(695)//..//And now had the marriage been bless'd 
by the priest;/The revelry now pwas beguns/The tabels they groangd with the 
weight of the feast;/Nor yet had the laughter and merriment censed,/When the 
bell of the castle toll'd---"ene!"/fThen first with amzement Fair Imogine found / 
That a stranger was placed by her fside:/His air was terrific; he utter'd me 
sound; /He spoke not,he moved not,he look'd net around,/But earnestly gazed on 
the bride.//His vizor was closed,and gigantic his height; /His armour was sable 
to view:/A11 pleasure and laughter hush'd at his sight;/The dega,as they 
eyed thamydvee heckldwlyfündkbbeftiehlighen thatha rer sey! 
eyed him,drew back in affright;/The lights in the chamber burnt blue! //.../At 
length spoke the bride,while she trembled: "I pray,/Sir Knight,that your helmet 
aside you would lay,/And deign to partake of eur cheer."//fhe lady is silent: 
the stranger complies,/His vizor he slowly unclosed:/Oh! then what a sight met 
Pair Imogine’s eyes! /What words can express her idsmay and surprise,/When a 
skeleton's head was exposed!(696)//All present then utter'd a terrified sho ut; 
All turn'd with disgust from the scene./The worms (erept \the in,and the worms 
they crept out,/And sported his eyes and his temples about, ile the spectre 
address'd Imogines//"Rehold me,thou false one! behold me!" he cried;/...//Thus 
saying,his arms round the lady he wound , /While loudly she shrie\'d þin dismay; 
/Then sank with his prey through the wide-yaming ground:/...//...//At midnight 
four times in each year does her sprite, en mortals in slumber are bound, / 
Array'd in her bridal apparel of white,/Appear in the hall with the skeleton- 
knight, /and shriek as he whirls her around, ile they drink out of skulls 
newly torn from the srave,/Mancing round /pale \them/spectres are seent Their 
liquor is blood,and this horrible stave/They howl? "To the health of Alonzo 
the Trave,/And his consort,the False Imogine!"(697) 
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The Complete wholes of Lewis Carroll. The Nonesuch Press. 


Sylvie and Bruno 


Preface: Sometines one could trace to their source these random flashes of 
thought---as being suggested by the book one was reading,or struck out from 
the "flint" of one's own mind by the "steel" of a friend's chance renark--- 
but they i also a way of à their owm,of occurring,à propos of nothing--- 
dpecimens of that heplessiy illogical phenomenon,"an effect without a cause" 
(277). a huge unwieldy massof litterature(278). The path I timidly explored 
is now a beaten hi road(279). Books which I should much like to attempt: l. 

a Child's Bible....no need to pain and puzzle the young mind with the history 
oftrime and punishment. (On such a principle I should,for example,omit me 

the history of the Flood)(280)....4. a "Shakespeare" for girls: that is,an 
edition in which everything,not suitable for tan perusal of girls of(say) from 
10 to 17,should be omitteé....Neither Bowäler's,Chambers's,Brandram's,nor 
Cundell's "Boudoir" Shakespeare,seems to me to meet the want: they are not 
sufficiently "expurgated." Bowdier's is the most extraordinary oi all: look- 
ing through it,I am filled with a deep sense of wonder,considering what he has 
left in,that he should cut anything out!(282) 

Chì: t e "march up" Aus a very curious sight: a straggling procession of men, 
marching two and two,...advanced in an irregular zigzag fashion twowards the 
Palace....Yet it was evident that all was being done under orders,for I not- 
iced that all eyes were fixed on the man who stood just under the window,and 
to whom the Chancellor was continuaily whsipering. This man held his hat in 
one hand and a little green flag in the other: whenever he waved the flag 

the procession advanced a little nearer...,and whenever he waved his hat they 
all raised a hoarse cheer...."Hoo-roah:; Noo! Consti? Tooshunj Less, Bread! 
More} Taxes}",..."Y'reince}"(288)---nothing but "Your Royal Highness" condens 
-ed into one syllable....the Chancellor had acquired the almost impossible 
art of pronouncing five syllables as one, The great feat of The Unpronounceab 
-le Monosyllable was being triumphantly performed. A speech from the Chancel- 
lor to the @monstrators: "Ahem! Ahem} Ahem! Fellow-sufferers,or er suffer 
-ing fellows---"("Don't call ‘em names!" muttered the man under the window, 
"I didn't say felons!" the Chancellor explained.) "You may be sure that I al- 
ways sympa---"("Don't simper quite so much!" said the man under the window.) 
(289)...Your true friend is the Sub-Warden! Day and night he is brooding on 
your wrongs---I should say your rights---that is to say your wrongs---n0,1 
mean your rights--—"(29@). Bruno went on addressing his father. "She says 

she ca'n't,oo know. But I think it isn't ca'n't, it's wo'n't." "Says she 
ca'n't dream!" the puzzled Warden repeated. "She do say it. When I says to her 
‘Let's stop lessons!',she says 'Oh,I ca'n't dream of letting oo stop yet:'" 
(291). The Professor addressed Bruno. "I hope you have had a good night,my 
child?" Bruno & looked puzzled. "I's had the same night oo've had," he rep- 
lied, "There's only been one night since yesterday!" The Warden; "The Prof- 
essor is a wonderfully clever man, Sometimes he says things that only the Oth 
-er, Professor can understand. Sometimes he says things that nobodycan under- 
sta$di"(293) 

Ch,2: Uggug,the Sub-Warden's son,a hideous fat boy,with the expression of a 
prize-pig(299). 

Ch,3: A skilfully(306)-applied box on the ear had changed the grin of delight 
into a howl of pain(307). 

Ch,4: For an enitrely stupid woman,my Lady's remarks were curiously full of 
meaning,of which she herself& was wholiy unconscious(309). Whatever accidental 
meaning her words might have,she herself never meant anything at all, She 
looked much pleased and tried to clap her hands: but you might as well have 
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knocked two featherbeds together,for any noise it made(310). Ihe Sub-Warden 
removed the blotting paper,and showed the two parchments lying side by side. 
"This is the one he'the Warden!read but didn't sign: and this is the one he 
signed but didn't read! You it was all covered up,except the place for signing 
the names..." "Yes,yes!" my Lady interrupted eagerly. "Are you Emperor,darling?" 
(311). "A Conspiracy!" cried the delighted Lady,clapping her hands. "Of all 
things,I do like a Conspiracy! It's so interesting! "(313) 

Ch.5: ...the sensational booklets,peculiar to the Rail. If Steam has done 
nothing else,it has at least alded a whole new Species to English Literature 
»..the little thrilling romances,where the Murder comes at p.15,and the Wedding 
at p.40. And when we travel by Electricity....we shall have leaflets instead 

of booklets,and the Murder and the Wedding will come on the Name page. The 
Gardner's Seng: "He thought he saw an Elephant, /That practised on a fife: / 

He looked again,and found it was(320)/A letter from his wife./'At length I 
realise,' he said,/'The bitterness of Life.'"(321)//...."But yeu shouldn't be 
lazy in the morning,Bruno," Said Sylvie. "Nemember,it's the early bird that 
picks up the worm." "It may,if it likes!" Bruno said. "I don't like eating 
worms,one bit"(323). 

Ch.6: “Where are we,father?" Sylvie whispered. "In Elfland,darling. It's one 

of the provinces of Pairyland(325). The Gardener's Song: "He thought he saw a 
Ruffalo/Upon the chimmey-piece:/He looked again,and found it was/His Sister's 
Husbend'a P Niece, /‘Unless you leave this house,' ghe said,/'I'1l send for 

the Police.'"(328). "And where will you find a better boy than Uggug?" my Lady 
indignantly interrupted. "Or a wittier,or a lovelier?" The Vice-Warden said 
musinglys “Wouldn't de. The boy's such an idiot..."(331) "Idiots, indeed!" 

cried my Lady. “He's no more an idiot than I am!" "You're right,my dear,"the 
Vice-Warden soothingly replied. "He isn't indeed!" The Ambassador His Adipos- 
ity the Baron Boppelgeiatÿ332) 

Ch.7: My Lady turned her head away to conceal thfe broad grin of triumph that 
spread over her vast face,like a ripple on a lake. The fat little Baron simpered: 
‘My ancestors were all famous military genius." My Lady smiled graciously. "It 
often runs in families, just as a love for pastry does."(333). The Gardener's 
Songs "He thought he saw a Banker's Clerk/Pescending from the bus:/He looked 
again,and found it was/A Hippopotemus:/'If this should stay to dime,’ he said,/ 
‘There win't be much for ust'*(334) "Allow me to present my son," said the Vice- 
Warden; "...He knows everything that other boys don't know...hut you shall judge 
for yourself. You see that target ever there? He shall shoot an arrow at it...." 
Uggug looked very sulky as he received the bow and arrow,and prepared te shoot. 
Just as the arrow left the bew,the Vice-Warden trod heavily on th toe of the 
Baron,who yelled with the pain. "Ten thousand pardons!" he exclaimed. "I stepped 
back in excitement. See! It is a bull's-eye!" The Baron gazed in astonishment. " 
"He held the bow so awkwardly,it seemed imossible!" he muttered. But there was 
no room fer doubt; there was the arrow,right in the centre of the bull's-eyel! 
s...And Uggug mest unwillingly held the rod,and dangled the fly over the water. 
"A beetle on your arm!" cried my Lady,pinching the poor Baron's arm worse than 
if ten lobsters had seized it at once. "That kind is poisonous," she explained. ' 
"But a pity! You missed seeing the fish pulled out!"(335) An enormous de ad 
cod-fish was lying on the bank,with the hook in its mouth. "I had always fancied" 
the Baron faltered,"that cod were salt-water fish?" "Net in this country,"said 
the Vice-Warden(336). 

Ch.8: Nothing can be heavy,you know,except by trying to fall,and being prevented 
from doing s0(340). 

Ch.9 : His Exalted Fatness-——-thir was one of Uggug's many titles(358). The Vice- 


Warden: "Then the Election shall be held without you." The Professors "Better so 
Hind ir WSC le Aiia Ph VUE) i 
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Ch,10: The Professor candidly confessed: "Now,for instance,there's the rabbit 
-hutch and the hall-clock....One gets a little confused with them---both 
having doors,you know. Now,only yesterday---would you believe it?---I put 
some lettuces into the clock,and tried to wind up the rabbit!" The tailor 
came with his bill: "It's been a doubling so many years,and I think I'd like 
the money now. It's two thousand pound,it isi" "Oh,that's nothing!" the Prof- 
essor carelessly rem{rked. "But wouldn't you like to wait just another year, 
and make it four thousand? Just think how rich you'd be!"(355) The Other 
‘Professor was seated at a table,with a large book open before him,on which h? 
his forehead was resting: he had clasped his arms round the book, and was snor 
-ing heavily. "He usually reads like that," the Professor remarked," when the 
book's very interesting....How dreamy he is} He mgust have got to a very 
interesting part of the book!"(357) And he shut up the book so quickly that 
he caught the Other Professor's nose between the leaves,and gave it a severe 
pinch, The Other Professor instantly rose to his feet...."I have been read- 
ing for eighteen hours and three quarters,and now I shall rest for 14% minutes,’ 
That's the right order, First the Meeting: then the Eating: then the Treating 
---for I8m sure any Lecture you give us will be a treat!"(358) The Other 
Professor's Song: "There one ee sat alone,/Beside a ruined Pump./By d 
day and night he made his moan:/It would have stirred a heart of stone/To 
see him wring his hoofs and groan,/Because he could not jump"(359). 
Chally The Other Professor's poem: "'Peter is poor',said noble Paul,/'And 
I have always been his friend:/And,though my means to give are small,/At 
least I can afford to lend.?How few,in this cold age of greed,/Do good,ex- 
cept on- selfish grounds!/But I can feel for Paul's need,/And I WILL LEND HIM 
FIFTY POUNDS!1#7,,.//.../'Il'm grieved',said Paul,'to seem unkind;/The money 
shall of course be lent:/But,for a week or two,I find/It will not be conven- 
ient.'(362)//...//...//...[Petery "However legal it may be be/To pay what has 
never been lent,/This style of business seemsito me/Extre-ely inconvenient,' 
(364) //2..//...[Paul:] 'Already ygu're an hour behind;/Yet Generosity is best. 
/It pinches me---but never mind}/I WILL NOY CHARGE YOU INTEREST} '//{365) 
Ch,12; The Other Professor: "The smaller animal ought to go to bed at once." 
"Why at once?" said the Professor, "Because he ca'n't go at twice," "Why,of 
course he ca'n't go at twice! It would hurt him to be divided,"(369) The Other 
Professor; "The action of the nerves is curiously slow in some people. I had 
a friend, once,that if you burnt him with a red-hot poker,it would take years 
and years before he felt it...I doubt if the man himself would ever feel it 
(the pinch],at all. His grandchildren might."(370). "Have you ever happened 
to notice another Professor,something like me,but different?" "Never!" shout- 
ed the Gardener(375) 
Ch,15; A visit Doglend, A Mastiff was pacing up and down,like a sentinel, 
in front of the ‘#trance, "Oobooh,hooh boohooyah!" He growled. "Woobah yahwah 
oobooh! Bow wahbah woodbooyah?..."---"Humans,I verily believe: A couple of 
stray Humans! What Do do you belong to?..."(377) 
Chg16: Bruno appealed to mes "Mr Sir...¥(408). Bruno pouted: ",..And I won't 
kiss you,if you're so unkind." "Ah,but you have kissed mej" Sylvie exclaimed 
in merry triumph. "Well then,I'11l unkiss yous" And he threw his arms round 
her neck for this novel,but apparemtly not very painful,operation(411). "It's 
very like kissing!" Sylvie remarked(412),. 
Chei7: A young lady in spectacles,the very embodiment of the March of Mind( 41h): 
gar it a sweet Science?...What a beautiful fact! ...that exquisite theory" 
417). ; 
\ Ch,18: A Sillygism(425). 
Ch,19: I said to Bruno: "You're larger than wehn I saw you last!(439) Really 
I thiņk we ought to be introduced again! There's so much of you that I never 


meh defore! (Gpo) 
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Ch.20: Lody Muriel: "If only the flowers had been eatables,one might have sus- 
pected a thief of quite another shape---" "You mean that universal explanat- 
ion for all mysterious disappearances,'the cat did it?!" said Arthur(117) 
Arthur: "Surely the rrandeur of a mountain,to to me,deperé on its size,relative 
to me? Doubke the height of the mountain, and of course it's twice as grand. 
H lve my height, and you produce the same effect." "Happy,happy,happy Small!" 
Léy Muriel murmured rapturously. "None but the Short none but the Short ,none 
but the Short enjoy the Tall!"(449) 
Ch.21: "My foot took it inte its head to slip---" Bruno began. "A foot hasn't 
got a head!” Sylvie put in(453). "Why doos there be stones? Mister Sir, doos oo 
know?" “Bruno!” Sylvie murmured reproachfully. "You mustn't say ’Mister' and 
‘Sir',both at once!"(455) The Professor mournfully replied: "It was kindly 
meant———but I didn't like it! They waved fla’gs all round me till I was nearly 
blind: and they rang bells till I was nearly deaf: and they strewed the road 
so thick with flowers that I lost my way!" He drew from his poket a square 
sold watch,with 6 or 8 hands(456). "This is an Outlandish Watch...which has 
the peculair property that,instead of its going with the time,the time goes 
| with it....If I move the hands,I change the time. To move them forwards,in 
advance of the true time,is impossibles but 1 can move them as much as a month 
backw Á-—that is the limit.” "What a blessing such a watch would be in 
real life. To be dable to unsay some me heedless word---to undo some reckless 
deed! Might I see the thing done?" "With pleasure!...History goes back 15 minu- 
tes!" "Hurted mine self welly much!" Yes! Therehwas Bruno,standing with the 
teards running down his cheeks, just as I had seen him a quarter of an hour 
ago (457). 
Ch22: I am not good company to-night-——-better be alone. And all that strange 
adventure,I thought,has occupied the space of a single comme in Lady Muriel's 
speech(463) 
Ch.?4s Rruno began his story merrily: "Once there were a Mouse and a Srocadile 
and a Man and a Goat and a Lion." I had never heard, the "dramatis personae" 
tumbled into a story with such profusion and in suc reckless haste...."And the 
se found a Shoe,and it thought it were a Mouse-trap. So it got right in,and 
it stayed in ever so long." "Why did it stay in?" said Sylvie. Her function 
seemed to be much the same as that of the Thrdus in a Greek(491) play....%%> 
" ‘Cause it thought it couldn't get out again. It were a clever mouse. It 
knew it couldn't get out of traps....And the Goat sand a sad little Song(492) 
....1 saadsawed it singing with its long beard---" "It couldn't sing with its 
beard," I said, shoping to puzzle the little fellow: "a beard isn't a voice." 
"Well then,oo couldn't walk with Sylvie! Sylvie isn't a foot!"(493) "And he 
\ heard the Lion grunting——-"@ "Lions don't grunt," said Sylvie. "This one did" 


(494). 


a 


“ 


Sylvie and Brune Concluded 


Ch.L: "I wasn't asleep!" said Bruno,in a deeply-injured tone. “When I shuts mine 
eyes,it's to show that I'm awake!"(527) Sylvie was arranging some letters on 
a board---E-V-I-L..."Why,it's "LIVE',backwfards!* Bruno exclaimed(529). "You 
should never say ‘more far,' Sylvie corrected him: "you should say ‘farther.' 
"Then oo shouldn't say ‘more l&broth,' when we're at dinner," Bruno a 
"oo should say ‘brother 'f"(531) "Doos oo think the world was made for oo to 
talk in?"(532) 
Ch.2: Arthurs "I would say,generallythat a man who gratifies every fancy that 
occurs to him—-denying himself in nothing---and merely gives to the poor 
some part,o ev 

r en 
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all,of his superfluous wealth,is only deceiving himself if he cails Fe charity 
(546)....One is merely the falley of ambiguity---the assumption that ‘doing 
good'(thatis, benefiting somebody) is necessarily a good thing to do(that is, 

a right thing). Ihe other is the assumption that,if one of the two spicified 
acts is better thin another,it is necessarily a good act in itself. I should 
like to call this the fallacy of comparison---meaning that it assumes that 

what is comparatively good is therefore positively good....Suppose I find two 
children ain in a pond. I rush in,and save one of the chilären,and then 
walk away, leaving the other to drown. Clearly I have 'done goodjin saving a 
child's life? But--- Aagain,sunsposing I meet an inoffensive stranger,and knock 
him dowm,and walk on, Clearly that is 'better' than Xf I had pro cee@qd to jump 
upon him and teak his ribs? But---(547)...."For utterly inappropriate anā irrel 
-evant quotations,you are ‘ekalled by few,and excelled -by none'"(550), 

Ch,9: "In that case,kindly send those peaches dom here," said a fat red-faced 
man. "I've been wishing for them---diagonally--for some time"(599). 

Ch,10; The pompous man began one of his favorite orations; "They are charming, 
no doubt! Charming,but very frivolous. They---" "Do not all pronouns require an 
-tecedent nouns?" the Sami cently enquired(604). An eager little man shrilly 
interposed: "For richness of general tone I don't say that cherry-jam has a 
rival. But for delicacy of modulation---for what one may call the ‘harmonics’ 

of flavour---give me old raspberry-jam!"(605) "Allow me one word!" The fat red- 
faced man broke into the dialogue. "...I can g ve you the views of ..,the most 
experienced jam-taster now living....His words were 'cherry-jam is best,for 

mere chiakroscuro: raspberry-jam ends itself best to those resolved discrds 
that linger so lovingly on the tongue: but,for rapturous utterness of saccharine 
perfection,it's apricot-gam first anu the rest nowhere!'..."(506). "A mile or 
two,I think," Sylvie said doubtfuliy,. "A mile or three," said Bruno. The young 
lady said: "It isn't usual to say a 'a mile or three.'" "It would be usual---if 
we said it often enough," said Bruno(607). There was an almost-perfect mechani- 
cal correctness---and there was nothing else}(610)...."Isn't it beautiful?" 

lady Muriel whispered to Arthur,with a mischievous smile, "Such execution,you 
know!" "That's what she deszses degrserves," Arthur doggedly replied. "But you 
do like Music,don't you?" "Do I.like Music? My dear Lady Muriel,there is 

Music and Music. Your question is painfuliy vague. You might as well ask 'Do 
you lixe People?'"(610), 

Ch.15: Bruno opend the hamper and---saw nuffin in the hamperf So Bruno said "Elde 
-est little Fox,have you bem eating yourself,you wicked little Fox}" And then 
Bruno saw there was only its mouth in the hamper! So he took the mouth,and 
opened it,and shook,and shook} And at last he shook the little Fox out of its 
own mouth} And then he said ‘Open your mouth again,you wicked iittle thing!" 

And he shook,and shook} And he shook out the second little Fox! And he said "Now 
open your mouth!" And he shook,and shook! And he shook outthe Ayoungest little 
Fox,and all the Apples,and all the Breed: (658) À 

Ch,17: The Professor's Song: "In ture the M et was dwarfish---/No burly 

big Blunderbore hes/And he wearily gazed on the crawfish/His Wifelet had dressed 
for his tea./'Now reach me,sweet Atom,my gunlet,/And hurl the old shoelet for 
luck:/Let me hie to the b# of the runlet,/And shoot thee a Duck!'//...//.../ 
Where the Grublet is scught by the Froglet:/Where the Froglet is pursued by the 
Duck:/Nhere the Ducklet is chased by the Doglet---/So runs the world's luck§!// 
o.."(671) Are you not,as Bruno would say,"my very mine"¢(678). 

Ch, 20; The Gardener's Songs "He thought he saw an Argument/Tha proved he was the 
Pope;/He looked again,and found it was/A Bar of Mottled Soÿp. /'A fact so dread,' 
he faintly said,/'Extinguishes all hope!'"(701), 

Ch,21: The Professor's Lecture, "A Megaloscope. You know you ca'n't see a Flea, 
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properly,without a mamifying-glass---what we call a Microscope. Well,just in 
the same way,you can't see an Elephant, properly without a minifying-glass.... 
And this is a Megaloscope} (709) Our Second Experiment is the production of 
that seldom-seen-but-greatly-to-be-admired phenomenon,Black Light}..." "I saw 
nuffin!" Bruno sadly replied, "It were too aig" "He has described the appear- 
ance of the thing exactly!" the Professor exclaimed with enthusiasm, "Black 
Light,and Nothing,look so extremely alike,at first sight,that I don't wonder 
he failed to distinguish themi"(713) 
Ch,22; The Professor; "Another advantage of dinner-parties is that it helps 
you to see your friends, I@f you want to see a man,offer him something to eat, 
It's the same rule with the mouse" (720), 
Ch.23: The Other Professor's Song: "Little Birds are teaching/Tigresses to 
smile,/Innocent of guile;/Smile,I say,not smirkle---/Mouth a semicircle,/That's 
the proper style,//Littie Birds are sleeping/All among the pins, (725)/Where the 
loser wins:/...//There was a Pig that sat alone/Beside a ruined Pumps/By day and 
night he made his moan---/It would have stirred a heart of stone/To see him 
wring his hoofs and groan,/Because he could not jump.//...//That Camel scanned 
im,dreamy-eyed./'Methinks you are too plump./I never saw a Pig so wide---/That 
wobbled so from side to side---/Wo couldyhowkever much he tried,/Do such a 
thing as jump! '(726)//...//The Frog he grinned a grin okf glee,/And he hit his 
chest a thump./'O Pig,' he said,'be ruled by me,/And you shall see what you 
shall see./This minute,for a trifling fee,/I!ill teach you how to jump!//ipu 
may be faint from many dfall,/And bruised by many a bump:/But,if you persevere 
through all,/And practise first on something small,/Conciuding with a ten-foot 
wall,/You'll find that you can jump!'//../#fUprose that Pig,and rushed,full 
whack, /Against the ruined Pump:(727)/Rolled over like an empty sack,/and 
settled dow upon his back,/While all his bones at once went 'Crack!'/It was 
a fatal jump.//...(728)" "It's a miserable story!" said Bruno. "I think I 
11 cry. Sylvie,lease lend me your handkerchief." "I haven't got it with me." 
"Then I won't cry"(729). 
Ch,24; "But I can live without learning!" Bruno retorted. "But I do know every- 
thing I know! Everything,'cept the things I don't know"(741). 
Puzzles from Wonderland; ii. A stick I found that weighed two pound:/I sawed 
it up one day/In pieces eight of equal weight!/How much did each piece weigh?/ 
(Everybody says "a quarter of a pownd",which is wrong.)// iv. What is most like 
a bee in May?/"Well,let me think: perhaps---" you say./Bravo! You're guessing 
well today!(819) ve Three sisters at breakfast were feeding the cat,/The first 
gave it sole---Puss was grateful for that;/The next gave it salmon---which Puss 
thought a treat;/The third gave it herring---which russ wouldn't eat./(Explain 
the conduct of the cat.)(820) Solutions: 11. In Shylock's bargain for the flesh 
was fownd/No mention of the blood that flowed arounds/So whenthe stick was sawed 
in eight,/The sawdust lost diminished the weight. iv. 'Twixt "Perhaps" and 
"May be"/Little difference we see;(821)... Ve .../But when the third sister 
stretched out her fair hand/Pray why should Puss swallow her ring?(822) 
A _ Sea Dirge: there are certain things---as,a spider,a ghost, /The income-tax, gout, 
an umbrella for three---/That I hate,but the thing that I hate the most/Is a thin 
they call the Sea.//Pour some salt water over the fioor---/Ugly I'm sure you'll 
allow it to be:/Suppose it extended a mile or more,/That's very like the Sea 
#le..//Tnere is an insect that people avoidf/(Whence is derived the verb "to flee”) 
(854] /Wnée have you been by it most annoyed?/In lodgintgs by the Sea./If you 
like your y coffee with sand for dregs,/A decided hint of salt in your tea,/And 
a fishy taste in the very eggs---/By all means choose the Sea//...(855) 


oeta fit,non nascitur: ...//,..//.,../First learn to be spasmodic---/A ver 
simple rule.//For first you write a sentence,/And then you chop it small;/Then 


— 
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mix the bits ,and sort them out/Just as they chance to fall; /The order of the 
phrases makes/No difference at al1l.(880)//...//Next,when you are decribing/ 
A shape,or sound,or tint;/Don't state the matter plainly,/But put it in a 
hints;#And learn to look at all things/With a sort of mental squint.//(881)... 
/J.. SMention no places,names,or dates,/And evermore be sure/Througdut the 
poem to be found/Consistently obscure(882), 

Symbolic logic | 
Introductiom to Learners: ...you will find Symbolic Iogic to be one of the 
most,if not the most,fascinating of mental recreations}...Mental recreation is 
a thing thet we all of us need for our mental health,...It will give you 
clearness of thought... .and,more valuable than all,the power to detect fallac- 


SARS gt dodddete Propositions,proposed as Premisses for Sorites, Conclusions 


té be found; 

1. ie Babies are illogicals ii. Nobody is despised who can meQefre a crocodiles 
iii. Illogical persons are despised(1242). Answers Babies cannot manage crocod- 
iles(1263). 
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. Jews defined themselves as a biological group,as the seed of Abraham. Anyone 
born of a Jewish mother was thereby a Jew. But nd¥all Jews were literally of 
£ the seed of abraham. The Book of Ruth tells of Ruth the Moabite who went among 
ME N the Hebrews,worked amid "the alien corn",married Soaz,and became the great- 
grandmother of vavid, To this day,female converts to Judaism e spoken of as 
J; je . daughters of Ruth, There is rabbinical agreemnt that conver Te to Judaism 
re really Jews by Talmudic law. The convert is considered to have been borm 
par_,enen(4). The legitimation of conversion to Judaism raises the problem of con- 
Loi version from Judaism, Is the convert to another faith still a Jew? This question 
ha A was asked most insistently in the time of te Inquisition. The Church was satis- 
Aermi ied that Tomas de B Torquemada and St Teresa were sincere in their religious 
; er dessite the fact that both were descendants of N er Judaism 
17” (as,indeed,was Pope Anacletus II). The Chruch finally reassured itself in the 
7 pifficult matter of theseholarly humanist Luis de Léon,who was made to endure 
Comb ae years inprison when it was discovered that his ancestors had been Jews. 
LIRE?- But racial definitions linger on. Orthodox Judaism is a way of lif rather than 
i 4) a series of degfinitions and beliefs. The secular and the Sacred are one, when 
Mary Antin recalled her childhood in her natggMal village,the shtetl of Polotzk, 
she remembered a Friday night when her faht@9 touched a lighted lamp: "I aws 
petrified in my place....But he did not know that I was looking; he thought 
everyblodky was asleep, He turned dom the light a (Tittle! very,and waited. I 
did not take my eyes from him, He lowered the flame a little more,and waited 
again. I watched(5). By the slightest dfegrees he turned the light dom, I 
understood. In case anyone were awake,it’ would appear as if the lamp was going 
out by itself"(The Promised Land,p.129). To the Gentile,the lamp was of no 
religious significanoe,but Mary Antin realized in horror that her father had 
intentionally violated the prohibition against work on the Sabbath,that he 
was a secret heretic. Cecil Roth,A History of the Jews,p.132: "The way of 
life which the Talmud so minutely illustrated and prescribed made the whole 
people of Israel one,wheresoever they might be found,into however many political 
factions they might be divided, It gave them the characteristic imprint which 
distänguished them from all other pedples....The Talmud gave thepersecuted Jew 
of the Middle Ages...a fatherland,which he could carry about with him,when his 
own land was lost"(6), The problem of identity becomes even more complicated 
when the conversion of the Jew is to a secular creed---for example,to Marxism, 
Marx and Trfotsky denied themselves to be Jews, Howard Me Sachar,The Course of 
Modern Jewish History,p.301: "The Jewish # Bolsheviks sekoa their connections 
with the Jewish people,gre fanatically Russian in their cùltural orientation,and 
almost uncontrollably vindicative in their attitude toward Jewish nationalism" 
(7). Acculturation or cultural assimilation is the adoption of the values and 
behavioral patterns of the "host" society(8). The American secular Jew is im- 
orant of any language other than English, His parents,themselves second-genration 
Americans,attended religious services infrequently. He attends not at all, He 
keeps no dietary laws. He lives and wroks among nominal Christians and has mar- 
ried an agnostic who was reared as a Christian, He identifies himself as a Jew and 
is thought to be a Jew by others because relishes smoked Salmon and becausehis 
speech still reveals intonations derived from medieval German, The snares of the 
Gentiles were difficult enough to avoid in the land of Israel,as Samson soom 
lea d in sorrow, but most Jews have,in the course of nearly two thousand years, 
livelin exile in the midst of a pagan,a Christian,or an Islamic majority, They 
have‘ survied,or perished,as a minority. As a minority,they have tended to adopt 
the customs of the larger society in which they lived(9). Herbert Godl: "Chicken 
soup and Yiddish jokes may tarry awhile," How did chicken soup come to be under- 


stood as almagt synonymous with Jewishness? How did it happen that Americans 
often 
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often assume that the felkways of Mitteleuropa or of the Russian shtetl are 
really the essentials ef Jewishness?,..At what point does the assimilated 
descentant of Jews cease to be a Jew?(10) The orthodex have net hesfatäd 
te cendemm secularists as apostates and to deny that atheists are Jews. Among 
seculatr Jews,conceptions of Jewish identity have proliferated,until a Jew is 
alleged to be anyone born of Jéeish parents,anyone converted to Judaism, Karl 
Shapires "As everyone knows,a Jew who becomes an atheist remains a Jew. A Jew 
whe becomes a Catholic remains a Jew,"(foems of Jew,p.ix). Ernest Yan de 
Haag also fee ls that Jews are born and net e,and acknewledges that the 
Nazis #asped this truth(The Jewish Mystique p33)(11). Nathansel West, Arthur 
Miller and J.B.Selinger are nominally Jews,but they are net Jewish writers,nor 
dees their werk deal significantly with the process of assimilatien and the resu 
-ltant crisis ef identity(13). 
A handful ef Sephardic Jews landed in New Amsterdam in 1654. In 1492,the year 
of the discevery ef America by Columbus(16}),Queen Isabella of Spain decreed 
that the Jews,whe had fleurished through centuries of Arab rule,were to be ex- 
pelled frem their homes. Thirty thousand families went into an exile withi 
exile, Within the larger Diaspera,which dated from the conquest ef Jerusalem 
by Titus in A.D.70,there was a new dispersion of the Jews. Portugal quickly 
added its own decrees designed te rid the peninsula of the “perfidious” Jews. 
Spanish amd Portuguese Jews-—the Sephardim—sought new homes. Of these whe set- 
tied in Hellend,the most famous was Spimeza,vhose “philesphy stands in profound 
opposition te the Jewish religion, mot only te its traditiomal dogmatic form,but ı 
se to its ultimate ee del tes Guttmann,The Philesephies ef J am, 
.265)(17). The Jewish response of civie equality and religious er vas 
eutimsagtic. Enthusiasm for American conditions led from political te religious 
sceultugration,te a reformed Judaism compatible with the doctrines of the Balight 
-enment. As early as 1825,the Sephardic Jews of Cherlesten rehjected the Orth- 
edexy ef Congregation Beth Elohim and erganised the Reformed iety of Israel- 
ites(18). Gustavus Peznanski,the Greman-educated rabbi,saids "America is our Zier 
and Washington our Jerusalem." Complete assimilatien——the total disappearance 
of a group date the "host culture"——was not the rule,but instances of a nearly 
complete assimilatien were many. In Philadelphia many Jews married Gentiles a nd 
reared their children as Christians. Without the mid-19th-century influx(19) 
of German Jews and the subsequent larger influx of Polish and Russian Jewr,it 
is quite possible that the Philadelphia and New York communities might have gone 
the wey of the Newpert congregation, The establishment of Reform Judaism was 
very largely the werk ef Ashkenazic Jews from Germany. Altheugh theusands con- 
verted to Christianity,the majority of German Jews contented themselves with the 
rejection of dietry lavs,the adoption ef "modern" dress,and,in general ,the 
creation ef a rationalized fath in tune with the ae 20). Te Orthedexy, 
Reform Judaism was abomination. The eld Sephardic congre ons,te combat the 
the influence of the Refermers,established the Jewish Theological Seminary Ass — 
eciatien in 1887. In their effort they were supported by the approximately twe 
“ lien Jews of Eastern Europe whe arrived in the years from 1882-1914, The 
N poroms of Russie shocked Emma Lazarus from her assimilationist assumptions; in 
/ 1882 she published Songs of a Semite,thepfirst important work of Jewish poetry 
in PS: 
Mary Antin'e imtebiegraphy The Prtemised Land: "When I was a little girl,the wori 
world was divide A inte two arts; namly, Polotzk,the place where I lived,and a st 
strange land called Russia....I learned as a child te accept ill-treatmont- usage 
from the Gentiles as ome accepts the weather"(26). She thrilled te the th ght 
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that she and @eerge Washinton were both citizens of the U.S.(27). The National 
Anthem brings the Jews enthusiastically to their feet: "It was as if they were 
sayings ‘We are not persecuted under this flag. At last we have found a heme'" 
(Abraham Cahan,The Rise of David Levinsky,p.424)(31). Anzia Yezierska&s collectio! 
of stories, Hungry Hearts(1920),won her an invitatien to Hollywood,which she 

long after described as " a glass-house with crooked mirrors"(35). 

Daniel Fuchs was the first to introduce Je wish humor à la Sholom Aleichem into 
American fiction. Homage to Blenhelt,p.143: The door epened and Mrs Wohl marched 
in with her mop and dust cleths. Munves and Rita stopped. "Dancing?! Mrs Wohl 
asked,beaming at the sight. 'Dance,dance,children. Don't let me stop you.' ‘Mrs 
Wohl, Rita said severely,'you got a door in your house?’ 'Sure,I have a door. 
Who hasn't a door in America?’ ‘Do people walk in without knocking in your house 
too?’ Mrs Wohl turned and rapped on the door with her mop. "All right,' she 

said pleasantly. ‘Now I knocked.'"(46). 

Henry Roth's classic study of second-generation Jewish childhood,Call It Sleep 
(1934),is the most Freudian of the great American novelsg(50); p.64 a neighbor's 
wants David Schearl to "play bad": " ‘Yuh know w'ea !abies comm from?’ *N——-no.' 


‘From de knish.' 'Knish?' ‘Between de legs. Whe puts id in is de poppa. De poppa 


‘a god de petzel. Yaw de poppa'"(51). 

Philip Roth's Goodbye, ‚Columbus received considerable abuse from men institw tion- 
ally invelved in the Jewish community(65). 4 Stanley Elkin,A Bad Man(1967),p.68: 
“Feo Feldman is assigned to the canteen and dismi\ssed with hard words: 'GlQutton. 
Pig. Sedentary piece of shit...We've got your number,and it's zero"(84). 

Leslie Fiedler: "In this apocalyptic period of atomization and uprooting,of a 
catholic terror and a universal alienation,the image of the Jew tends to become 
the image of everyone; and we are perhaps approaching the day when the Jew will 
come to seem the central symbol,the essential myth of the whole Western world." 
Nerbert Goßlds’ Chicken soup and Yiddish jokes will tarry a while,but the history 
of the Jew » from now on will be one with the history of everybody else"(86) 

In the philosophy of cultural pluralism,first articulated by Horace Kallen in 
1915,secular Jews anxious to avoid assimilation discovered a rationale to justif; 
their instincts. A gainst the metaphor of the "mejting pot",popularized by Israel 
Zabngwill's yaly(1914),Kallen et the metaphor of the orchestre in which each 


‘ethnic group plays its distinctive part(93): "...so in society,each ethnic group 


may be the...instrument,its temper and culture may be itstheme and melody and 
the harmony and dissonances and discords of them all may make the symphony of 
civilization"(Culture and Democarcy in the United States,pp.124-5). 

The political role of the American Jew as anarchist,socialist,Conmnist,and "New 
Left" proponent of romantic revolution has often been explained by references to 
Judaism and its Messianic tradition{134). However medieval Jeww were noted for 
their conservative reliance upon papal and imperial authority nd for their 
angtagtnism to the nascent institutions of popular authority. Why? Because em- 
peror and pope offered some samll protection anginst persecution. Before the emanc 
-ipation of the 18th and 19th centuries,Jews were noted for their conservatism and 
condemned hy many of tthe advocates of the Enlightenemnt(who have since been be- 
rated for their alleged anti-Semitism). Why? Because Jews of the ancien ré kime 
had generally been granted some measure of autonomy over their own affaiirs, _ 
which their leaders were quite natutally reluctant to jeopardize by premature 
trust in democratic reforms. Disraeli maintained that Judaism and conservatism 
were naturally allied. In their adress” to the Czars,0rthodox Jews made the same 
assrtion(135). The truth is that there has been for Jews of the Diaspora a negati- 
ve correlation between Judaism and political radicalism, Jevs who have rejected 
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the political and economie status quo have also rejected Torah and Talmud. Their 
radicalism has meant the abandonment rather than the intensification of their 
faith in Judaism, "Jewish radicals h ve actually been converts to the secular 
faith in revolution(136). Robert E. Park regards "the emancipated Jew" as "typ- 
icallt the marginal man," "a man on the margin of two cultures and two socist- 
ies." He is,in the current Jargoggdoubly alienated(137), Men like Joseph 

Freeman and Howard Fast were born and reared in america; they spoke and wrote 
English; their ties to Judaism were even looser than those of the 19th-century 
radicals, The Communist Freeman's autobiogra.hy,An American Testament(1936) ia 
one of the few classics of the proletarian movement in American literature, As 

a convinced Marxist,his loyalties went to the worker,not to the Jew: "In the last 
analysis,it was obvio y not race against race,or nation against nation: it 

was class against class(p.53)(139). Michael Gold is a bad writer, but his auto- 
biographical novei,Jews without Money(1930),the first important document of 
American proletarian liteGrature,manages to co communicate something of the 
spirit of the ghetto. Ch.1,describes "FIfty Cents a Night", the Lower East 
Side(140). "Fifty cents a night" is the ẹ taut of the small boys when they 
scream at the prostate The proletarian poet Joy Davidman was only 
nominallY a Jew; she4later coverted to Anglicanism and married C,S,Lewis(142), 
The tradition of proletarian ligterature was carried into the '40's,in an 
attenuated form,by Arthur Miller(Death of a Salesman,1949),but the most notable 
literary acchievements by secular Jews have been inspired more by anarchism 

than by Marxism(147). Jews had a special reason to question the success of the 
Soviet Union: it is now common knowledge that Jewish citizems have suffered from 
antireligious persecution and most of the nominally Jewish Bolshevik leaders 
were purged by Stalin(148). Committed to the "greening" of America,the young 
radical has no patience with "plannigng" and feels that too much of his life has 
already been nationalized, The romantic anarchism of Paul Goodman and of the 
later Norman Mailer makes more sense in the '6@s and '70s than the dogmatic 
Marxa&sm of Herbert Aptheker and Morris Se&happes. Goodman attained prominence 

in 1960 with Growing up Absurd,his appeal for decent treament of the adolesc- 
ent. The Facts of Life,p44: "If it weren't for the Jews,there wouldn't be any 
anti-Semitism"(149). Goodman oreaches the gospel of Mecentralization against 

the centralÿy administrated bureaucracies(150), Colleges and universities 

have betrayed their function. The medieval "community of scholars" has become 
another giant bureaucracy soullessly committed to the production of standardized 
units, Most professors are "servants of the public and friends of the cop#" 
(Drawing the Line,p61). One of Goodman's complaints against American society in 
general and against the ducational system in particular is that they "dampen... 
the animal ardor"(Growing up Absrud,p32). In the "youth sovement" which is in 
part the flambotant assertion of sexual aiberation,he finds reason for hope(151). 
He urges freedom for miscegenation and homosexuality. In the short novel Parents 
Day,the narrator encourages the students to masturbate. In Making Do(1963),the 
sexual relations trnsacend every conceibvable barrier bewtween people---race, 
class,religion and gender are of Little moment if two persons wftwant each 
other(152) 

Norman Mailer has show no patience with the passive,timid uderdogs of Yiddish 
literature; he likes least to be thought of as a Jewish writer, The most memorable 
essay in Advertisements for Myself(1959) is "The White Negro"(1957). The only 
response to contemporary society is to divorce omeself from it. Since "society" 
means Jf the institutions of white men,the Negro is by definition the outsider, 
characterized by his music,by jazz(161). He praises a group of boys who murdered 
a Shopkeeper: they have struck for freedom ad authenticity. His paean on the 
"American existentialist---the hipster": "...the only life-giving answer is to 
accept the terms of death,to live with death as immediate danger,to divorce 
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oneself from society,toexist without roots,to set out on that uncharted journey 
into the rebellious imperatives of the self. In short,whether the life is crim 
inal or not,the decision is to encourage the psychopath in oneself,te explore 
that domain of experience where security is boredom and therefore sickness..." 
(p.339). Rejack's murder of his wife Deborah has become one of the most notor- 
ious scenes in American literature(164). In the last essay of Advertsiements for 
Myself „Ma iler discusses the morality of violences "...if one is going to confes: 
eventually it is wiser to do it soon,do it now,before the damage is irrevocable. 
So with the desire to murder. Each day we contain it a little of that murder is 

v isited upon our own bodies,the ulcers seat themselves more firmly,the liver 
sickens,the lungs wither,the brain bursts the most artful of our mental circuits, 
the heart is sapped of stamina and the testicles of juice....Yes,to hold murder 
too long is to lose the body..."(p.517). In plainer words,to refuse to murder 

is te risk can¥er(167). 

The New Left is many Lefts,including Black Panthers and Weathermen whose nominally 
Jewish members pride themselves on oprosition to the "Nazism" of the State of 
Israel,but one important type of young radical is certainly the long-haired 
drug-inspired dropout. Allen Ginsberg is his bard(173). His imagery in Howl 

is sometimes associative to the point where it seems comparable to an ink-blot 
test. His howl is probably a conscious variant on Whitman's"barbaric "yanpf ; ke 
his cry Y The tongue and cock and hand and asshole hol y!" is analogous to 
Whitman's claim that he was "the poet of the Body" as well as the poet of the 
Soul(175). 

Emile Durkheim's concept of anomie(goallessness,rootlessness) as the cause of 
suicide(179). Georges Friedmann,a French sociologist og Jewish ancestry, publ~ 
ished his provocative book Fan du Peuple Juif? inl965. How is the modern, secular 
culture of the State of Israel related to the ancient faith of Jewish people? 

Of course Orthodox Judaism is the established religion of Israel afd Reform and 
secular Jews suffer under various legal didabilitie”s. It is not widely realized 
that the young Israelies have lost sympathy with Orthodox Judaism. The sabars 
sabras(Israeli-bern) have no interest in the history and continuity of Jewish 
culture(222). 
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Angus Wilson,AS IF BY MAGIC(1973,Secker & Warburg) 


You'l! like the red carpets they lay out for you well enough when the time 
comes(16). The boy Brians straight black hair,smal' ears,high cheekbones 
rose-coloured at the pommets,a whey-white skin,wide mouth,small tecrth, slender 
cate a 30 inches,waist ha inches,hips 35 inches,length of leg 28 inches, 
plump but firm buttocks,a curly pubic bush not too thick,sinder smooth thighs; at 
above all,well within the age-span,eighteen years and ten months the nexkt 
"week. A perfection among the few optimum varieties. Indeed the arrangement had 
worked with regularity every Thursday for some months,but ever less well as 
familiarity had led to talk,to human exchangep---Hamo Langmuir's inexcusable 
law of, diminishing returns{21). 

, Foor Jck,sterilely married ih'hès gilded,gelded cage,seeking(who will cast a 

x pebble?) his little bit of fun away from her high-mindedness. One of the oldest 

jokes in the pack,but nonetheless pathetic for that(40), Suddenly everything 

snapped inte place. Jack cleared out,telling Honey where she could ‚stuff it,all 
her worldly goods,including her poove lover. A very unjokey Jack wold face her 
with it. "It's so anti-life. A man and woman making love,and you play nursery 

games with it. Pansy-petting. A lot Of titillating,tit-touching is as far as it 
cd n go. Well,one thing,good old Freddy'tl1] nevr plough deep enough to find he's 

bought sterile land." And Jack left Honey's flat(41),glad he could kick a 

woman in th cunt,when she deserved it,throwing their childless marriage right 

back at her barren belly where it bleonged(42). @b Hesounded blah,blah,blah in 
false fr iendship(43/. "Doesf@®n't she looX enchanting?" And Hamo,looking anywhere 
but at her: "Very with it"(50). One would have been kind only to be cruel(51). 

Twinkle,twinkle,little wits,you'l! never send me into fits(54). Hamo had put 

a side his pining,Vhis life-long widow's weds or whatever men wore for the 

men they had lost. He imlpored her withhis eyes not to break contact,but also 

X told her that he couldfn't find the wavelength(55), 

X The aprarebntly perfectfamily fusion had suffred some fission(58). Suddenly, his 
bowels heaved,hisscrotum tightened. He would go to his lifelong refuge,to the 
lavatory(60). Hamo noticed the roughness on the golden skin--—-24 years old, 
surely,or at the very least,23. At any rate,beyond the pale(62). I think that 
just because you can't accept that synthetic icing-sugar of so-called poetry and 
smuff ‚you need not necessarily s‘wallew all that indigestible journalistic 
realist dough. What were those folds and lines,that coarse grain,those pits? 
Then Hamo knew that thay announced to him a man{'s flesh---how an;  an,not to say 
woman,could touch or get pleasure from such texture,as though one were to stroke 
and fondle a macadamised road surface,or,since it was "living",rather,perhaps, 
an elephant's,a rhbino's,hide. Better really the p9nk and white softéness,the 
disgusting marshmallow gooeyness that women brought to mind(64). Leslie: "I've 
offered the same goods as per@ order. If you can't come for them,that's your 
fawlfyonttinenemfo Hamnce "WElDyi6 'phyhisalledenkt believe T can ever free myself 


fault,not mine." Hamo: "Well,it’s this. I don't belive I can ver free myself now 
from the importance of pure physical sex,even with some one I love as much as 
you..." Leslie: "You can't have it off with someone of twenty-five. I think I 

can take that part as read now(66).... Perhaps I_ should be going to witch doctors 
‘Oh Mr Doctor,whatever shall I do? My boy~friend won't fuck me,'cos I don't look 
twenty-two.’ I saved you fgrom spending your life masturbating,and now you throw 
my five-o'clock shadow int my face"(67). He urinated and them pulled th chain. 
Leslie: "The sound of Hamo's think-tank emptying"(73). 

They d o a very nice line in fish and chips. And they something call risotto to 
raise the tone of the place(87). "That's my dreamo." " Every mn his own Walter 


Mitty"(sr ) 


LE 
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The Steward fell full-length. Hamo leapt up to help the man to his feet. Sud- 
den turbulence shock his balance and he fell full-length on top of the Steward, 
Erroll said,"Well,you're a fast worker. Wrong side up,but never mind..." @ To 
the sound of Erroll's snoring,Hamo lay awake,dwelling on the enormity of these 
words, Now Erroll had supposed that this Steward,well over thirtyg,museular and 
hairy,could have been some object of desire,that he,Hamo,was a pathic. Nothing 
appalled him more than elderly pathics(89). 

Rodprigo's excited shaking of the great parental bed as he dmat drove into 
Alexandra brought even a tremor to Ned's deep slumber(90), The whole of their 


tripling,the whole of a. secret 3£3---Roäfrigo-herself-Ned----was to show 
that Birkin need not have Ka 


iled,that Lawrence[Women in love: Birkin,Gerald, 

Hermione]vas wrong,that the old hard lines of man/woman could be dissolved into 
man/woman/yan or into every(97) comoination of love you.couid think of(98), 
Elinor is far too spiritual bride@jh to be bothered with them(99), Ned,who was 
stroking Alexandra's hand,said,"You know,either of us,we'll be happy to be 
father,if that's what you want." Ale@xandra withdrew her hand: "You, did take 
advantage of my weakness,or my being silly and randy and sentime . You took 
advantage---you,Ned,with your big invasive ideas,ind you,Rodgrigo,with your 
big invasive prick." In ali thrie t lings,they had used the basic words in a 
little side game they had of speaking of her boddy coarsely to one another as she 
lay naked between them, "Just En à you've been(100) weak and silly and let 
yourself be used,doesn't mean that you cease to want your users, Ned urged me not 
to take the pill and Rodrigo fucked me when I hadn't. Which would be the better 
father? Ned the putative,Rodrigo the real,I don't know." Ned: "If it's not to be 
a bourgeois thing,if we could live gin a community,I should,y'know,like it. Be- 
ing a father,I mean"(101). 
Zoe murmured wearily,"Oh,Ally,all these grand experiments in tenderness, How can th 
they be right,if they make you so unhappy?"(109). It makes Leslie feel his age 
not being with it(110). "I'm not discussing our afâfairs now,Martin. They've been 
on ice a long time and they can cool a bit longer." "Oh,Madam ishpset...” Leslie; 
"Shut up,Martin. Listen,Ally,. It's typical of the basic soppiness of your genra- 
tion, And,on top of that,that soft disc ine---Eng,Lit, The world's changed by 
changing the power groups, Fucking in |) ees is quite irrelewt, Only somebody 

o'd been fed on Rousseau or Shelley could believe such eois crap."(112). 
Martin: "Don't be hypocritical,Leslie, We've all tried sex for tricks in differ- 


A ent ways. Oh,yes,you have as well, I'm sure I've been the spread in more than one 


sendwich and $m as die-heard? conservative as you could find..." Alexandra could 
see them squaring up for a fight(113). Mariage has its "dangerous corners" as you 
will already have seen with your parents and yesterday gave a red light which as a 
goodiriver I cannot afford to ignore to my peril(118), 

Hamo was retaining his dignity with difficulty. His head was a tank of swilling 
sake fit for an aquarium(120). The moonfaced young lady,whose plump thighs against 
his he could,thank gooäness,no longer feel because pins and needles had nowgiven 
way to total insensibility,constantly placed delicacies in his mouth with his 
discarded chopsticks, She said,"I think you are missing your wife, Where is her 
photograph?" "I am a bachelor." "How many children?" "I'm not married." "Oh,I 
see, So you are missing them all, Wife and little ones,.."(121) Im night club im 
San Francisco,what could have been real youths,slim,graceful,perhaps the Fairest 
Youth in the World among them,in vile women's long evening dresses,high wigs and 
heels,mincing into buses(126). Mr Kobayashi giggled. His hand was big to cover, 
but his face ws enormous to @hide(129), New Yrok ladies,all cigarette smoke and 
elaborate white hair,young smooth cheeks and old stretched necks(134), Below the 
white hair was a little boy's face§stretched tight, nd,below that,an old,old,old 
sagging neck,older than time(135)/ He fel@t a hand on his shoulder and there was 
the elderly proprietress who he saw now was in fact an elderly man in Japanese drag 
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"come please." And the man led Hamo dom a corridor and into a room at the 
end,empty but fer a bidet and a pile of mattresses on the floor. Om the 
mattresses lay the American deserter,a lovely youth,naked,on his stomach; 
with his desolate beautiful face hidden in the pillews. Hame's mouth became 
dry es his heart beat fast with randiness. "American ass," said the proprieter 
in a friendly,informative tone,"English arse Japanese not have....No meed to 
leave yen,pleae. Kobayashi Shigeru pay all. Very rich." The youth hardly stirre: 
...He washed thoreughly,but the youth lay quite still. Before he went out ef 
the room he tucked a pile of yen {nder the boy's shoulder. Every soldier knows 
that next te bravery in thefront lime ,@¥ takes mest courage of all to desert 
(139). Mr Takahashi: "You are first homosexual gentleman Mr Kobayashi ask me 
to arrange...Japanese people like only girls"“140). 

“My dear, Alexandra hasn't the least idea who Eddif Marsh was." “She's not alone 
~ in that. A most forgettable chap. He helped a let ef peeple,poets and painters 
T (141). But helping people is the last thing to make you remembered,too embarr— 

assing for them. Forgotten as quickly as pessible"(142), Wyetre too old to 

bother with what the world thinks. We gave our lives to it and we've a right 

x te ignore it now(149). There are many good aspects about being old. One doesn't 

N cempete,one doesn't act regardlessly,one doesn't expect,\ Very useful negatives 
But it brings attendant miseries(153). 

Jonkheer Kerkelyk van Enkhmijsen rose te his full six foot height at the head o 

of the table,turned his back upon the assembled company,let down his torhsers 

and underpants: and from his enormous hairy arse emitted in rapid eannohade 
fourteen farts that resounded across the delicious cake,putting owt the cand! 

-es giving an acrid turn te the # cloying flower scent. A rouroulade of 14 

farts se consistently sustaf ned in beth force and note was an achievement 

that roused excited clapping from the boys and a warm shower of compliments even 

from the sephisticated grown-ups. Little Ian Weng,in whose honsur the feat 

has been performed,buried his smooth saffron face in his whitdshirt te hide 

his delighted blushes and giggles at so signal a tribute te(161 ) a mere bd y 

from the greatest of all the uncles,the Butch uncle himself. The Jonkhed Y, 

his clothing and posture as host resumed,gazed out of his great grey-skinned, 

sensual ,flabby face with his usual empty,yet unyielding stare. "Well,boy' >, 

cut away," he cried,"but don't forget,any chap whe stuffs himself sick earns a 

stuffing of another kind"(162). The younger English uncle had intreduced this 

travelling scientist on a very inadequate knowledge of his tastes...the man's t 

tastes p were schismatic,if mot indeed heretical. Hamo was wholly unsuscept- 

ible to these disgustingly immature charms, The uncles explianed te Hame that 
their various protégés came from the old Asian-Buropean clerisy,breught in the 
traditions of the grammar school and the lycée,very conscious of the advantages 
to their sons(163) of association with European gentlemen, "Oh,don't encourage 
him,Sir. He's a frightful pig already." This from M,ster Singapore 1968. Anot h 
-er,blowi ng out his cheeks,cried,"Voyez-vous,mmisieur,comme il est déjà jou- 
fflu." This from Master Cambodia 1967. The German uncle came to the rescue 
of his pretege Master Burma. The Jonkheer,in providing r Hong Kong as 
the here of the day,was in that very offering despite aly perfect Mandarin, 
Cantonese, and a dozen North Chinese dialects, underlining the absence of Master 
Peking frenvhose Pinel Coming all(164) the Unclea{aa indeed all good South-East 
Asien European) ever looked. The imaginary Mester Peking,levely peony imprison- 
ed in the Eternal City of Pax Sinica and civilisation. To explain Master Ceylon, 
total lack of European tongues,the Danish uncle explained that since Mr rea- 
aike,his own lovely Lakeman had to pick most of his English from himself(165). 
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The elder English uncle,Commander Ensworthy said,"I doubt if any Asian body ex- 
pects or can be satisfied with the latest Western(165) antibiotic." He added 
something further,unintelligible to Hamo,when he addressed to his pouting-mouthed, 
drowsy-eyed Indian boy. The boy instantly replied very solemnly in equally un- 
inteiligible words, "There you are,you see,the lad knows all right, I started 
the tantric spell against the piles he gets in his dear little passage to 
heaven and he completed it at once..." The Commander stared across the room,and 
said in a sort of melancholy chant,"The boy across the river has a bottom like 
a peach,but,alas,I cannot swim." This was not the way to bring ASia,however 
screaming(and a few screams were surely a reasonable gratification),by its heels 
into the twentieth century, The Jonkheer said; "What pleasure will there be if we 
sers to propose our traditional jolly British toast ‘Bottoms Up}!...?"(166) 
Hamo waved his hand towards the other end of the table: "I'm afraid they are all 
a bit too tender for me." "Oh,now we can see," said the German uncle,"why you do 
not eat the torte, You wish to keep a boy's figure for your tough friends." Iook- 
ing about him Hamo was conscious of real dislike,almost hostility in the eyes of 
his hosts; and,indeed,they practised their own precepts,for in their worsfhip of 
the truly boyish they had rid themselves of every conceivable trace of vestigial 
youth---(167) skins were leathery,necks bulging,stomachs vast,everything aimdd 
towards a geriatric magnificence. In @this company,he ws aware that his discipl- 
ined, lean e was an ephebic insult.@" "I have no taste for the tough, That 
I can promise you.""Oh,come, Langkmuir, that was a pretty hoary,not to say hairy, 
spkecimen you had your eyes on at the resthouse," the second English Ag Á 
uncle told him. "A smooth nineteen," he said sharply. There were sneers at these 
incompatibel words,as a company of sceptics might greet the paradoxes by which 
religious devotees seek to express their mysteries, The Jonkheer: "Our good 
friend Hashawabi Iito san has asked to be allewed to attend ouÿ next dinner, As 
an observer,or a participating observer, He has sid that in three years' time 
he is hopeful,or should say hopefully in three years' time?" he bowed to the 
American uncle,"he may bring with him our first guest of a paler colour---Master 
Australia." The two British uncles looked Qunashamdely ashast(168). The Jonkheerg 
gave the calls "Our aims are simple. We offer Asia expansion and,more gentle 
t ur ancestors,peaceful penetraion"{169). Chest 30,hips 35, the large black 
eyes| looke(173) (from out) behind their long eyelashed grille(174). Hamo stroked 
the neck of the boy's leg up to his firm buttocks, Instantly with a strange grunt 
of content,the boy turned,unbound his cloth,lay on on his face,and,handing Hamo 
the precious soap,looked over his shoulder in a smile of gleaming white imvitation. 
Hamo's sole fear was of being too ready for thefeast,when suddenly,from the trees 
above dropped a ripe mango followed by a (Squashy \shower o squashy fruits which 
exploded disgustingly over the youth's glorious nakedneëS,and over Hamo's elothed 
neatness(175) The elder English uncle,very red in the face,met him. "What the 
hell do you think you're doing,Lengmuir,messing about with the bloody servants, 
and the ofustside servants at that? The Jonkheer doesn't make many rules,but 
eating yesterdayts dinner out of the kitchen cookpot goes too far..." The Jonk- 
heer: "I want no conversation with you,Mr Lanmuir,..The tiger,no doubt,isæ aware 
of the skulking presence of the jackal and the vulture waiting to feed from the 


house, Perhaps this time his fart was unintentional,for he was an ageing man who 
hag hjust eaten,drunk,and fornicated heavily in the midday heat(176). Lacey: 

"That was a balls-up! Didn't you realise that you pickéd up the old boy's leavings? 
Hence all that jackal stuff(17%)....You see,with the right sort of boy,this uncle 
lark really works, They 're going to be engineers,doctors,and men,even parsons, 
some of them, sut you can do nothing for these illiterate types,..you are left witr 
them on your hands, The ee vas @very goon mii He wento until he'd almost 
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untii-heid-atmwet indigestion from tough meat. He must have been 16 before 
the Jonkheer told him to get to the kitchen and stay there. Then there have 
been tears ever since. Crying for his lost looks I suppose. Anyway this week — 
enf it r11 blew up. Weeping and hysteria because Master Hong Kong---God! he's 
a dish-—-arrive on the scene. So the Jonkheer had to kick him out"(178) 
3t 3-—-the secret name fop their Birkin-Ursula-Gerald tripling(185). The 
Commnards wuoted Mailer,Leary,Laing to each other(191). 
The lads et Bangkok,the sister-boys oÑ bikes in miniskirts and filly blouses. 
A G.I. in a bar told how,when he felt her up and foudn) it was a boy,he'd beat- 
en him up. Errell told him he was a dirty fucker and,if he’d seen him at it 
himself,he,Erroll,would have bashed him so much he'd have wished his old 
mother had died a Virgin in olf Virginney(214). Better watch your steps or 
he would put too many twos togetherf229). Here was the Fairest Youth he had Eve 
~er Seen: 5°9f in height,waist w24,hips 35,chest 30,all that went without 
saying; but then too,long shapely but strong legs boldly outlined,as he 
stepped down to the pavement,through the close shape of the saromg,se white,so 
clean, it was an advertisement for the tight firm buttocks it enclosed, but 
no flaunting poster,no tsateless televivion cliché,nor again{230) anything 
furtive(231). He allowed himself the pleasant prurience once more ef sweeping 
his eyes from yh's clothed buttocks to their imagined naked ness(249 
Hamo feared that her excitement might prove orgasmic and that her orgasm would 
be in honour of himself(250). That's only trade etiquette: Justice must be 
seen to be done(255(). The French and Italian teurists,dressed in Gauguinesque 
re of coloured clothing for the trepies,milled about each other and the 
hotel staff,falling back upon their last defences of high-ritehed shouting and 
competitive pashing(281). in such a cliff-hanging world as India(291). That's 
Asia all over. Some people live a lotus existence ,others strave their life 
out scratching a bit of rock te make seed grow( 204). 
To keep Elinor doom company,marched Alexandra straight into the trap(312} 
Pointing at one among a number of pretty,choir-like American youths and girls, 
the Austrian Swami asked: “What is actienless action?" The youth, blushing 
beneath his crewcut,said,"I guess it's sleepless sleep." “And waht is thought- 
less thought?" "Sightless seeing?" "Sightless sight," amended the Swami(315). 
Alexandra held Hamo's face in her handg lovingly: "You see all these other 
things---the Birkins and dandies and gurus-——- just won't de. I want you to 
marry me." It was a sensation he had never known. If only,he thought, there 
had been girls like this,like boys whem he was younger, But,at the same time, 
he knew it was all wrong. First,because all women married te queers were de- 
ceived, Second...he tried te remind himself that she had no cock, but then when 
had he ever cared whether the youths he fucked had cocjks or not?" I don't 
think that there are such things as heroes. The whele idea does more harm than 
good( 364). Net that it was their fault——they hadn’ asked to be put on pedest- 
als. "You certainly know how to pick your times'" Her rasp shattered their 
uniton(365). His suits set the mark by being “right",yet never to be labelled 
...always with a touch of vulgarity te ridicule the conventional yet essential- 
ly cerreet to reprove the socially uncertain. Ceremies are delightful if they 
__>are not protracted. The dandy has to soil his fingers with money-making( 385). 
á Two women in ene house never de, She gave her a shorthand account of what had 
_happened(387). It means we're leaving the comfortable old tram lines. He 
erumples up when anyone stands up to him(393). A rich bitch in hippie clothes 
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THE WORKS OF HENRY VAUGHAN,ed. by I, C. Martin,2nd ed, 


Introduction: He liked to call himself "Silurist",after the local British 
tribe whom Tacitus called "Silures"(xvii}, Little notice appears to have been 
taken of Vaughan's works during his lifetime(xx). He gaineë a great deal of 
ground in the latter part of the 19th century,being varifddsly admired als a 
Royalist Anglo-Catholic,a writer of devotional or "mystical" verse,and a 
precursor of Wordsworth,who,it was supposed,might have had "The Retreat" in 
mind when writing w his Immortality Ode(xxi). 
To qarelı The Sigh: Tell my lovely foe,that I/Have no more such spies to senfld/ 
eee 5). 
Song: .../3fut Tyrant,thus to murther men,/And shed a Iovers harmles bloud,/.../ 
That Face hath many servants slaine./...(7). 
A Rhapsodie: .../Drink deep; this Cup be preggnant; & the wine/Spirit of wit, 
to make us all divine,(11)/That big with Sack,and mirth we may retyre/Posse- 
ssours of more soules,and nobler fire;/...(12). 
The Cahrnel-house: Blesse me! what damps are here? how stiffe an aire?/.../ 
Eloquent silences fef Habington: "To a Tombe"; "silent eloquence(705)] able to 
Immure/An Atheists thoughts,and blast an Epicure./Were i a Lucian,Natüre in 
this dresse/Would make me wish a Saviour,and Confesse./Where are you shoreless 
thoughts,vast tenter'd hope,/Ambitious dreams,Aymes of an Endless scope,/Whose 
stretch'd Excesse runs on a s ring too high/And on the rackpf self-extension 
dye?/.../Come see your dissolution,and weigh/What a loath'd nothing you shall 
be one day,/AS th'Elements by Circulation passe/From one to th'other,and that 
which first was/Is so again,so ‘tis with you;...(41)/.../Thus Cyrus tam'd the 
Macedon,a tombe/Checkt him,who thought the world too straight a Room.[ Cf. Plut- 
arch,Life of Alexander,69; Juvenal,x.168: %"unus Pellaeo iuveni non sufgeit 
orbis"; Felltham,Resdves,1.13: "Into what a dumpe,did the sight of Cyrus Tombe, 
strike the most noble Alexander?"(705)1/.../...Hencefortifwith thought of thee/ 
I'le season all succeeding Jollitie,/Yet damn not mirth,nogr think too much is 
fit,/Excesse hath no Religion,nor Wit,/3ut should wild bloud swell to a lawless 
strain/One Check from thee shall Channel it again(42). 
In Amicum faeneratorem: .../...and 'tis fit,/For gold's thebest restorative of 
wit.(43)[Cyf. Herbert: "To all Angels and Saints"; "the gold/The great restor- 
ative for all decay/In young and old",Works,v.78(706)]/.../Then peep for 
babies,n new Puppet-play,/And riddle what their pratlin es would say(44), 
lo his friend ---: I wonder,James,through the whole Historie/of ages,such 
Entailes of povertie/Are layd on Poets;.../.../Thou shalt not fine a rick 
one; Take each Clime/And run o'r all the pilgrimage of time/§Thou'lt meet them 
poor,and ev'ry where descrie/A threadbare,goldless genealogie./.../¢..and Shee 
rNature7/Thus stor'd within,beggers us outwardly.(44)/.../When I see in the 
ruines of a sute/Some nobler brest,and his tongue sadly mute/Feed on the vocall 
ilence of his Eye,(45//... 
An Elegie on the death of Mr R, W.s .../...Though in so short a span/His riper 
thoughts had purchas'd g more of men/Than all those worthless livers,which yet 
quick,/Have quite outgone their ow Arfthimetick. (50) ecome prematurely old. Cf. 
F. Beaumont: "An Elegie on the Death of the Lady Rutland": "Mankinde is sent 
to sorrow; and thou hast/More of the busines which thou cam'st for past,/Teh all 
those aged Women which yet quicke/Haue quite outliug'd their own Arithmeticke" 
(707)] /.../Th'art rich in thy own fame,and needest not/ihese Marble-frailties, 
nor the gilded blot(51)./... 
Upon a Cloke lent him by Mr Ridsley: Here,take again thy Sack-cloth} and 
than heavén/Thy Courtship[Courtesy(708)l hath not kill'd w@me;.../.../When I 
first bore it,my oppressed feet/Would needs perswade me,'twas some Leaden 
sheet;/Such deep impressions,and such dfangerous holes/Were made,that I pogan 
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té. 
And ev'ry step(so neer necessity)/Devoutly wish'd some honest Cobler Kr 
sides it was so short,the Jewiah rag/Seem’dCircumeis'd,but had a Gentile sha 2m 
.../...0ne mifnight.../...for want of change.../...1 did 1ye(52)/Pure Adamite) 
end simply for that end/Resolv'd,and made this for my bosome-friend./0 that 
thou hadst been there next morn,that I/Mißght teach thee new Micro-cosme-graphie! 
“He was marked with lines,as in a map(708)]/Thou wouldst have ta'en me,as I 
naked stood,/For one of the sven pillars before the floud[For "seven pillara" 
see Prov.ix.l; tut "kefore the floud" suggests rather the two inscribed pillars 
attrèibuted to Seth,see Josephus, Antig,Jud.,I.ii.3(708)],/Such Characters 
and Heirrogliphicks wer ee one night worn,that thou mightst justly swear/l'd 


slept in Cere-cleth,or Bed] am where/The mad men lodge in straw,I'le not 


forbear/To tell thee all,his wild Impress and tricks/Like Speeds Old Britains 
made me look,or PictafSee illustrations on p.180 of Speed's History of Great 
Britaine,1611(708)7; /His villanous,biting,Wire-embraces/Had seal'd in me more 
strange formes and faces/Than Children see in dreams,.../.../And neerer thou 
wouldst think(such strokes were drwn)/I'd been a some rough sattue of Fetter- 
lane {Where Edward Marshall master mason,resided(708)}/Nay,I believe,had I that 
instant been/By Swrgeons or Apothecaries seen,/They had Condemned my raz'd 

skin to be/Some walking Herball,or Anatomie./...(53). 

An Elegie on the death of Mr R. Hall: .../...and as some Star/Hurl'd in Diurnall 
motions froxm far,/And seen to droop at night,is vainly sed/To fall,and find an 
Occidentall bed, /Though in that other world what we Judge West/Proves Elevation, 
and a new,fresh East/Cf Donnes "Hymn to God my God,in my sicknesse",and "Good— 
friday,1613. Riding estward"(709)].(59) 


To the most Excellently accomplish'd,Mrs K. Philips: .../As Common hands soyle 
Flowres,and make/That dew they wear,weepe the mistake/...(62) 
Silex Scintillanss Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations 


Ef the Jesuit J.E.Nieremberg,De Arte Voluntatis: "Subsiliunt e plagis quaedam 
animgo diuinae lucfs,velut scintillae è silice afflicto." Vaughan transl ated 
the treatise under the title Of Temperance and Patience(supra pp. 220 eff.;p. 
249; "Certaine Divine Raies breake out of the Soul in adversity,like sparks of 
fire out of the afflicted flint." Cf the proverb: "In the coldest Flint there 
is hot fire"(727)]. 
Prefaces That this Kingdom hath abounded with those ingeniou persons, which in 
the late notion are termed Wits,is too well known....These vier survive their 
Parents,and for many ages after(like Epidemic diseases) infect whole Generations 
388)....Nay,the more acute the Suthor is,there is se much the more danger and 
death in the work. Where the Sun is busie upon a dunghill,the issue is always 
some unclean? vermine....Those that want the Genius of verse,fall to translating: 
and the people arelevery term) plentifully furnished with various Foreign vanit- 
ies; so that rthe most lascivious compositions of France and Italy are here 
naturalized and made English(389)....It is a sentence of sacred authority,that h 
he thatis dead,is freed from sin; because he cannot in that state,which is without 
the body,sin any more; but he that writes idle books,makes for himself another 
body,in which he always lives,and sins(after death) as fast and as foul,as ever 
he did in his life....I my self have for many years together,languished of this 
very sickness; and it is no long time since I have Sec RU Che first, 
that with any effectual success attempeät) a diversion of this foul and overflowin; 
stream,was the blessed man,Mr George Herbert,whose holy life and verse gained 
many pious Converts(of whom I am the least) and gave the first check te a most 
flourishing and a dh red wit of his time(391)[Probably Robert Herrick(727) |. 
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Resurrection and Immortality: 1. Body: Oft have I seen,when that rebnewing 
breath/That binds,and loosens death/Inspir'd a quickening sower through the 
dead/Creatures a bed,/Some drowsie silk&-worme creepe/From that long sleepe 
(400)/and in weake,infant h\ummings chime,and knell/About her silent Cell/Untill 
at last full with the vitall Ray/she wing'd away,/And proud with life,and sence, 
/Heav'ns rich &pence,/Esteem'd(vaine things!) of two ülementsfAs meane,and 
span-extents./.,..UCf. Felltham,Resolv$,i.47,"0f D”ath": "That grosse object 
which is left to the spectators eyes,is now onely a composure but of two baser 
WElements,Water,and Earth: that now it is these two onely,that seeme to make 
the body,while the two purer,Fire and Ayre,are wing'd away(728),as being more fit 
for the compact of an elementall and ascentive Sovle." Vaughan's butterfly recke- 
ons earth and water as contemptiw®ble and limited(extending to no more than a 
span)(729)1.// 2. Soule: Poore,querulous hhandfull! was't for this/I taught 

HA es that 1s7/..,7...But when times restles wave/Their substance doth de- 
prave/And the more noble Essence finds his house/Sickly,and loose,/He,ever 
young,doth wing/Unto that spring,/And source of spirits,where he takes his lot/ 
Till time no more shall rot(401)/His passive Cottage; which(though laid aside,)/ 
like some spruce Bride,/Shall one day rise,and cloath'd with shining light/All 
pure and bright/Re-marry to the soule,for 'tis most plaine/Thou only fal'st 

to be refin'd againe., Influenced by the Hermetic writings(729)1.//...(402) 

The Retreate: Happy those early day$es! when I/Shin'd in my Angell-infancy./.../ 
When yet I had not walkt above a mile,or two,from my first love,/And Jooking 
back(at that short gspace,)/Could see a glimpse of his bright-face;/When on 

some gilded Cloud,or flowre/My gazing soul would dwell an houre,/And in those 
weaker glories spy/Some shadows of etemity;/.../But felt through all this 
fleshly dresse/Bright shootes of everlastingnesse,[Cf Hermetica,ed. W. Scott,i. 
197: "Iook at the soul of a child,my son,a soul that has not yet come to accept 
its separation from its source,..It is not yet fouled by the bodily passions; it 
is still hardly detached from the soul of the Kosmos, But when the body has in- 
creased in bulk,and has dram the soul dom into its material mass,it generates 
oblivion. .."(73%). Cf G. Herbert:"H. Baptisme"(Works,p.44); Barle,Microcosmo- 
graphie,No.l: "A child is...the best copie of Adam before hee tasted of Eve,or 
the Apple....The elder he growes,he is a stayre lower from Gols «0 (733) Ve... 
(419) /But(ah!) my soul with too much stay/Is drunigk,and staggers in the way./ 
Some men a forward motion love,/But I by backward steps would move,/And when this 
dust dalls to the urn/In that state I came return(420), É 

The Resolve: .../Be there, before the shadows stretch,/And Span up night; /[cf 
Benjowes,Theophilia: "Before the sun's long shadows span up night" (Saintsbury, 
Caroline Poets,1,n349)1736).(434). 

Idle Verse: Go,go,queint folies,sugred sin,/Shadow no more my door;/I will nod 
longer Cobwebs spin,/I'm too much on the score. (446)//...//Go,go,seek out some 
greener thing,/Ith snows,and freezeth here;/Let Nightingales sttend the spring, 
/Winter is all my year. 

Son-dayges: Bright shadows of true Rest! some shoots of blisse,/Heaven once a we 
week;/The ne&xt worlds gladnes prepossest in this this;/A day to seek/Eternity 
in time...(447) ; 

The World: I saw Eternity the other night/Like a great Ring of pure and endless 
light,/All calm,as it was bright,/And round beneath it, ime in hours,days,years 
/Driv'n by the spheres/Like a v#ast shadow mov'd...[Cf.Timaeus,37 d; Felltham, 
Resolves,i.9,"0f Time's continuall speede": "And behinde all these!Virtue and 
Vice with their various attendants],came Eternity,casting a Ring aboutthem..." 
(742)} (466). 

The Night:...//...//There is in God(sgome say)/A deep, but dazzling darlmess; As 
men here/Say it is late and dusky,because they/See not all clear;/C for that nigt 
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Saul Pé llow,HUNBOLDT'S GIPF(The Viking Press). 
The heiresses of Henry James he knew cold...He said that history was a night- 
mare during which he was trying to get a good night's rest. Insomia made nim 
mere learned. He owmed(4) a set of Freud's works. Once you had read the Psycho- 
À athole of Ee: ay Life you knew that everyday life was psychopathology. 


often quoted me King Lear: "In cities,mtinies; in countries,discord; in palaces, 
treason; and the bend crated 'twixt son and father." The bastards,the literary 
funeral directors and pjoliticians had ne use for old-hat Humbeldt 5). 
While I was in the helicopter whlopping over Manhattan,viewinr New York as if I 
was passing in glass-bottomed boat over a tropical reef ,Humboldt was probably 
groping among his bottles Teg a drop of juice to mix with his morning gin....I 
ran away from a mugger. He jumped from a dark valley and I beat it....Chharlie 
Citrine was in terrific shape and lay beside a voluptuous friend(8). About my 
low cholesterel Renata was well informed. She gazed at me with love-pious eyes 
(9). "I know," he said,"how Lenin felt in October when he exclaimed,'Es schwind- 
[elt!?_ He felt giddy. Lenin,tough as he was,was like a youn girl waltzing. Me 
| too. I have a vertigo from success "(12). He spoke of the wonderful, abominable 
super-rich(14). He kept with sports and with night life,with the jet set and the 
activities of the Kennedy femily(15). At the morgue there were no readers of 
modern poetry. The name Von Hombol dt Fleischer meant nothing. Se he lay there,nar 
another derelict(16). The Police Gazette with pictures of vulgar cops and sinful 
kittyeats(22). At this time he was sold on Adlai Stevenson. He thought that if Adl 
-ai ¢ could beat Ike in the November election,Culture weuld(25) come inte its 
own in Washington(26). He weuid was going te be the Goethe of the new government 
and build Weimar in Washingtown(27). J. Edgar Hoover kept his power by doing the 
dirty work of presidents(30). 
Having been in radio and television and jeurnalism,his connections were unusually 
extensive,"from putrid to pure," he would sey(39). Don't bring him to the house. 
I can't bear to see his ass on my sofa,his feet on my rug(41). He ate shashlik(42) 
\ Getting te be as bald as a barber pole,even if you comb your side-hair p over 
to conceal it(43). i 
"Thai guy Richard Durnwald is the professor's professor. When I try to talk 
to him I feel that if» playing the pingpong champien ef China. I serve the ball, 
he smashes it back,and that's the end of that. I have to serve again and pretty 
soon I'm out of balls"(60). Emil was a small-time hoodlum,borkn to twist arms and 
threw bricks through show windows(61). 
Valéry: "Trouveravant de chercher." I then understood,Cantabile's bowels were 
acting up,he had been caught shert,he had to go to the toilet,and I was to ge 
with him. He wouldn't allow me to wait in the street. The john entrance was door- 
less. Only the individual stalls have doors. He gave me a hard push on the shoulde 
~er and drove me forward. He said,"You go in first." "The both of us?" I said. 
“Hurry up." "There's space only for one." He tugged out his gun and shook the 
butt at me(82). Flushing the toilet with his pointed soft boot,too fastidious te 
touch the lever with is hand——he said,"Christ,if I catch the crabs here...!" As 
if that would be my fault(84). "You don't know what you're doing. You couldn't 
find your ass with beth hands"(86). Deliberately,at the next corner, Rinaldo ran a 
red light. He rede the bumper of the car ahead and he made other motorists chicken 
out. He was elegant,flashy(88). * I'm married,you knew," said Rinaldo Véntabile, 
" to a marvelous beautiful intelligent woman....She's no heusewife,buddy,and you 
'd better know it. You think I'd m arry some fat-ass bread who sist around the 
house in curlers and watches TV. This is a real weman,with a mind,with knowledge 
(104). She teaches at Mundelein College and she's working on a decteral thesis. 
Ye, kn,w where?" "No." "At Radeliffe,Harvard...." "That's very god." "Don't 
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brush it off. Ask me what her subject is. Of the thesis." "All right,what is 
it?" "She's writing a study of that poet who was your friend....(105) Look 
this over." He handed me an envelope....The letter was signed Lucy Wilkins 
Cantabile...three single-spaced pages,dense with questions....The thing$ filled 
me with despair. YWhat do you two want of me?" "Answers, Information. We want 
you to write the answers, What's your opinion of her project?" "I think the 
dead owe us a living.®..This poor Humboldt,my friend,was a big spirt who was 
estroyed....The PAB racket is a very fine racket but I want no part of It. 
Bump me off. Go to hell," "all right,easy does it."(106) 
I hadn't read those great modern boredom experts,stendhal,Kierkegaard,and Baud- 
$ delaire,for nothing(108). The stocky@mds are gone,Chicago is no longer slaughter- 
city,but the old smells revive in the night heat....The windows open wide 
and the familiar depressing multilayered stink of meat,tallow,blood-meal,pulv- 
erized bones,hides,soap,smoked sqlabs,and burnt hair came back(114). Denise had 
a sharp tongue, I sometimes cailed her Rebukah(116). "reud himself believed 
that fame was puÿrsued for the sake of the girls; but then the gi were 
pursuing something themselves(119). "Sewell really is a rat," Humboldt said, 
"I thought you were old friends.W" "Long acquaintance isn't friendship....Do you 
think he's a good critic?" "Can the deaf tune pianos7g""He's subtle, though,in 
a dirty way. Don't underrate him....To become a professor without even a BA...it 
speakgfor itself....Now he's a WASP gentleman and lords it over us, You have 
I have raised his status....Charlie,you're not place bound,time bound,goy 
bound,Jew bound. Others abide our question. Thou art free}(12%2)....When Sewell 
comes back we'll be turned out." "But I always knew it was a oneq-year job" 
"Oh,you don't mind being like a rented article from KE) Hertz's,like a trundle 
bed or a baby's potty?*(123).... I feel ridiculous when I walk down the street, 
In rinceton you Sand I are Moe and Joe,a Yid vaudeville act, We're a joke--- 
Abie Kabibble and Company, Unthinkable as members of the Princeton community." 
(124)...."You don'+ have to soften me up. Spill it....You want to be a Princeton 
prof?" "A chair in modern literature,that's what I want. So that when Sewell 
comes back he finds me installed. With tenure..."(125) "This is what I call 
} high-minded low cunning(126)....It's mutuai aid. First me,then you." "You'll 
make me a rrinceton professor,too? Do you think I could stand a whole life- 
$ time of(127) this drinking,boredom,small talk,and ass-kissing?"(128). He looked 
Mother-Goosey when he did this. The cow jumped over the moon. The little dog 
laughed to see such fun(135). 
I remembered saying,"Stingy-rich is just ordinary camp." "Yes,but he overdoes it, 
Try eating [at \dinney his house, He starves you, And why did Longstaff hire 
Hildebrand for thirty thousand to plan a program for writers? He hired him because 
of me. If you're a Foundation you don't deal with poets,you go to the man who 
owns a stable of poets, So I do all the wrok and get only eight thousand," "WEight 
for a part-time job isn't bad,is it?" "Charlie,it's cheap of you to null thi 
fair-mindedness on me, I say I'm an underdog add them you slip it in that I'm _ 
\so privileged,meaning that you're an under-underdog. Hildebrand gets full value 
Lele ee my advice he'd publish toilet paper....Because of me he has 
something to offer Longstaff. But I'm forbidden abssolutely to talk to Long- 
sataff...(§157) Yy instructions are to stay away from him." Iongstaff had 
fought technocracy and plutocracy with the classics, Humboldt did the bold thing, 
just as we had all seen it done in the old go-getter films....LOngstaff was a 
greatness-freak; for him Praadise i,st was the last real poem in English, Humbold: 
was goimg to persuade Longstaff,do in Sewell,outfox Ricketts,screw Hildebrand, 
and bugger fate(138). Ginnie locked herself in the keihroom,. Humboldt shouted,"You 
don't know what you're missinke. I'm a poet. I have a big odk" (139). "Foo bad 
) about this Ginnie. She's very pretty but she's honey from the icebox. Cold 
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sweets won't spread....I gave up on erotic relief." The scheme worked. For 
two or three months things went smoother than velvet and cashmere(140). He 
i ra a kinny ole Negro. He was,so to speak,in the semifinals of life. In his 
opinion,so was I(141). Did Rockefeller's penis thrill Kathleen more? Did the 
` billions enter in? His cheeks were red and jolly. He looked like Mr Tomato with 
a top hat in the juice ad(144). Demmie and I were overntight guests. When the 
party broke up Littlewood took me aside and proposed man to man that we do a 
swap. "An Eskimo wife deal. What say we have a romp," he said. "A winkding." " 
"Thanks,no,it isn't cold enough fer this Eskimo stuff." "You're refusing on your 
own! Aren't you even going to ask Demmie?"(145)....I thought I heard the 
depraved Littlewoods carrying on above us in the master bedroom,perhaps to give us 
an idea of what we were missing. This was probably imeginary(146). 
Perhaps Humboldt hadn't hit Kathleen,but he did watch her; he watched her like a 
bailiff escorting a prisoner from one jail to another. He moved his chair all 
the while he ws lecturing about De Anima,to make sure we didn't exchange eye-sig- 
Ynals(148)...."I'm tired of being treated like a nymphomaniac and tiold how I'm 
doing it on fire escapes or standing up,ibn clothes closets,every chance I get" 
(149). 
Demmie stroked me like a fairy primcess or punched me in the ribs like a cowhand. 
In hot weather she stripped herself naked te wax the floors on her knees., Then 
there appeared big tendons,lanky arms,laboring feet. And when it was seen from 
behind the organ I adored in a difffent context as small,fine,intricate,rich 
in delightful difficulties of access,stood out like a primitive limb(153). I'm 
retained by him. And for a client I ge all out(156). Humboldt had the conviction 
that there was wealth in the world---net his---to which he had a sovereign claim 
and that he was bound to get it "With s million bucks," he sajid,"l'11 be free 
to think of nothing but poetry....What kind of American would if I were innocent 
abeut money,I ask you? Things have to be combined as Wallace Stevens combined 
them. Who says ‘Money is the root of evils?'? Isn't it the Pardoner? Well the 
Pardoner is the most evil man in Chaucer....I never ‘touched yet a fig leaf that 
didn't turn into a price tag"(159). He had ne old friends,only ex-friends. He 
“ could become terrible,going inte reverse without warning. Morris n, Cohen was 
asked hy a stuednkt in the metaphysics course,"Professor Cohen,how do I know 
that I exist?" The keen eld pref replied,"And whe is asking?" i163) 
Attempts to touch were often made. Her dentist as he worked on her fillings took 
her hand and placed it on what she assumed te be the armrest of the chair. It 
was no such thing. It was his excited member(165). Always kissing Schneiderman's 
ass,which is so lew to the ground you have te stand in a foxhole to reach it(169), 
There was no charge by the abertion-referral racket but the doctors kicked a 
percentage of the fee. I thought Polly far too good for Cantabile. But then in 
every couple there is a contrast-gainer(175). Renata was schooled in charm by 
her mama,the Sebra. When she looked at a man whe interested her she had a slow 
way of detaching her gaze from him. Though I suppose that You if are born with 
such handsome eyes you work out your own methgods. The main point. however, was 
that Cantabile would see an old guy with a young chick and that he might try,as 
th y say,te get leverage out of this(177). 
The plane crashed in the Artetic and the crew were scattered over the ice floes, 
An icetreaker was sent to find them. It cruised among the floes and rescued two 
men, an Italian and a Swede. There had been a third surviver—-—where was he? The 
explanations given were fishy and the Italian was suspected of cannibalism. The 
Russian doctor abeard the Krassin pumped his stomach and under the microscope he i 
identified human tissue, Well,there was a frightéul scandal. A jar containing 
the contents of this fellow's stomach was puyt of di,play in Red heart h 
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with a huge sign: "This is how fascist capita!ist dogs devour each other, Only 
the proletariat knows morality brotherhood and sacrifice.*"f181). Cantabile 
Said: Don't put on with me,you lit up when you saw Polly,and you've been trying 
to makWe a hit with her,showing off. That extra little try. You don't havelit 
when you're among men,....Would you like to make it with Polly?...There's a 
thing the three of us can do together. You lie on your back, She gets on top of yc 
you and at the same time goes down on me." "Let's not have any more filth, Stop 
it. I can't even visualize this." "Don't be superior. I'm at the head of the 
bed,standing. You lie down. Polly stfaddles you,leaning forward to me"(183), 
"I want no part of your sexual circuses"(184). 
For a big .:irl,Renata had a light voice, When she laughed she ventilated her entiz 
-ire being---down to the uterus,I thought. Renata and the Señora coilecied items 
about May-Decembers(192) marriages They sent me clippings about old husbands and 
interviews with their brides...Picasso,Chaplin....From the sex columns of the 
News the Seffora even culled scientific statements about sex forthe aging. George 
Swiebel said: "Renata wants to settle down, She's been around and seen a lot, 
She's had it, she 's ready. " "Well, ertaini}. he's} not one of those little noli 
me tangerines.""Does she flow for you? Does she get wet when you lay a hand on e 
her? Stay away from those dry mental broads.” As a carnal artist} she was dis- 
heartening as well as thrilling,because,thinking of her as wife-material,I had to 
ask myself where she had learned all this and whether she had taken the PhD once 
and for all(193). 
Gaylord Koffritz,Renata's ex-husband,was a salesman whose line was crypts tombs 
and mausoleums, These new jobs are prefabricated but they are copies from the 
bes}, models, starting with Etruscan tombs,up through Bernini and finally there's 
Louis Sullivan,art nouveau. You don't lie there short-sheted,frogged,with hund- 
reds of thusands of bodies in a flattened-out death tenement,with your knees up, 
You're out of the crowd. You're on your own property. You don't want to get caught 
for eternity in a kind of expressway traffic jam or subway rush(196), Either 
you burn or you rot. This I connected with the finding of old Binet the psycholog- 
ist that hysterical people had fifty times the energy,the endurance,the power of 
performance,the keenness of faculties,the creativity in their hysterical fits as 
they had i> cheir quiet periods. Or as Wiiliam James put put it,human beings real- 
ly lived & when they lived at the top of their energies(199). All the highly 
gifted see themselves shunted for decades onto dull sidings, banishal exiled nailed 
up in chicken coops...What could be more Wong than the longs dimers Stalin gave 
as Djilas describes them? Even I,a person seasoned in boredom by my years in 
\Chicago,marinated,mithridated(200) by the USA, was horrified by Djilas's account 

= of those twelve-course all-night banquests, The guest drank and ate,and ate and 
drank,and then at 2 a.m, they had to sit do to watch an American Western, Their 
bottoms ached, There was dread in their heads. Stalin,as he chatted and joked, 
was mentally picking those who were going to\ get it in the neck and while they 
chewed and snorted and guzzled they knew this,they expected shortly to ne shot. 
What---in other words---woulä modern boredom be without terror? One of the most 
boring documents of all time is the thick volume of Hitler's Table Talk. He too ` 
had people watching mgvies,eating pastries and drinking coffee with Schlag while 
he bored them,while he discoursed theorized expounded, Everyone was Wperishing 
of staleness and fear,afraid to go to the toilet. The combination of power and 
boredom has never been properly examined, Power is the power to impose boredom, 

>to command stasis, to combine this stasis with anguish(201), 

Azathmar had a passion for for arranging affairs,for matchmaking or procuring, 
Not the law but fixing people up was his real calling. So were we to end our lives 
as cunt-struck doddering wooers left over from a Goldoni farce? Or(204) like 
Balzac's Baron Hujot d'Ervy whose wife on her deathbed hears the old man propos- 
itioning the maid....As soon as a nurse entered his room,he threw himself about, 
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kiekea away #h@sheets, and exposed himself as if by fretful accident. If I was 
making a sympathy call he didn't need my goddamn sympathy....I said,"Now Alec 
stop this flashing...stop uncovering your parts every time some poor old sugs, 
lady comes to mop under the bed." ...Bad examples can be elevating---you can win 
a quicl promotion in taste and say,"Poor old Alec,flashing. By the grace of 
God,there never goes me," Yet here I was in the jury box with an erection for 
Renata(205)....The Depression hit the gaythmars hard and Alec didn't get the 
silk-stocking education his doting scheming father hoped to give him(206),... 
In his chair his posture suggested clumsy but unshakkable sexual horsemanship 
atop pretty Ladies...."Alec,who is this Renata Koffritz? Brief me." He said, 
N "She's just about the finest piece I ever got a divorce for...» You can see 
i action with this woman, " "Have you already seen some?" "What, her Lawyer?" 
"Don't give me the ethical bit. If you haven't made a pass it's because she hasn' 
paid the retainer.” "I know your view of my profession, To you all business 
is f@rmud"(207), Szathmar's one aim was to get Renata and me into bed,where he 
would be present in spirit. Maybe he hoped it would eventually develop into a 
_ threesome, He,like Cantabile,occasionally suggested fantasy combinations(210). 
`A woman alone at a bar is,as a rule,a hooker, Nami was too old for mthat trade 
~~ (213),...Though he had never been a real doctor,only a foot-doctor,he insisted 
on being called Doctor and flew ing) a rage if anyone said Mr Lutz. Fascinateé 
by being a doctor he treated diseases of many kinds,up to the kneef, If feet, 
why not legs(214) 
Tomchek put nis of about my shoulder and we went into a brief huddle. He said, 
"Here's the tec que Urbanovich uses, He'll (Scare\throw a/ into you...and stamp- 
ede you into agreement. Don't panic. Legally we've put you ina good position," 
"No,I won't give any more ground," I said. "If I meet her demands she makes 
brand-new ones, Since the Emancipation Proclamation there's been a secret strug- 
gle in this country to restore slavery by other means" (219)...."I hate Schwirmen 
That son f ab.tch, said Tomchek,violent, "If I could prove that he was baging 
the plaintiff[Denise,Citrine's ex-wife) and interfering in my case I8d fix his 
clock for him. I'd have him before the Ethics Committee....lie hasn't stopped 
meeting this crazy broad in motels, She gets strategy ifdeas from him in the 
sack,then she bugs Pinskerjher iawyerlwith them."(220)....What was I to these 
fellows anyway? An oddball and a curiosity. To build himself up Szathmar bragged 
abput me,he oversold me....He said they should be proud to have a client like me 
Nso of course they dtested me sight unseen,The quintessence or their prejudice 
A was once expressed by Szath¥mar himself whey he lost his temper and shouted, 
"You're nothing but a prick with a pen!" ...From their side the lawyers inspire 
-ed with an wmusual thdught. This was that History had created something negw in 
the USA,namely crookedness with self-respect or duplicity with honor(221). 
Before he could screw her she escaped, She didn't have more on than the strip 
of paper they stretch across the toilet seat when she streaked out(256). Those in 
the know will know(258). The loftier politicians,the eagles in the heights far 
above the daily,hourly,and momentary destinies of men, I sighed and,left to myself 
tuned out(259). In this day and age people had ceased to say such things(261), / 
Thaxter longed to be a member of the intelligentsia,to stand in the pantheon 
and to make a Major Statement like Albert Schweitzer or Arthur Koestler or 
_ Sartre or Wittgenstein(269), culture-vulture taurists(273), "I give the chief 
steward five bucks." "You're lucky to leave the boat alive,"f274). "Perfectly 
adequate, They bully the American rich and despise them for their iain, aad 
adn ignorance,...Inciedentally,there's going to be an international poets 
congress in Tlawan. I may cogver that. You have to keep your ear to the ground.” 
"Whenever I try that I get nothing but » dirty ear"(275). There was something 


_sbuttocky about his cheeks, Platform shoes increased his height(2’7). I was expect 
-ed 
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at seven for dinner. Renata would be upset. It vexed her te be stood up. She 
had a temper,her temper always worked in a certain way; and alse,if my suspic- 
ions were correct,Plonzaley was never far off, Substitutes are forever haunting 
oyple's minds. Even the most stabil) and balanced individuals have a secretly 
chosen relacement in reserve s  owewhere,and Renata was not one of the stablest. 1 
As she often fell spontaneously inte rhymes,she had surprised me ence by coming 
out with this(280): "When the deer/Diseprea-r/fhere are others waiting near."... 
She had alse said te mes "Not only are the best things in life free, bet you can't 
be too free with the best things in life." A lover im the lockup gave Remata a cl 
classic floozy oprertunity for frec behaviour(281). It was obvious to me how 
exetie the cop found Thaxter,his elegance, his Peter Wimsey airs. "Mr Citrine 

is internationally known as an histerian. He really was decorated by the French 
govermment.""Can yeu prove that?" said the cop. "You wouldn't have your medal on 
yeu by any chance,would you?" "People don’t carry medals around," I said. "All 

I have is this bit of ribbon, I have the right to wear it in my but:onhole"(282) 
I drew out the tangled faded insignificant bit of lime green silk. "That?" said t 
the cop. "I wouldn't tie it on t@e a chicken leg." I agreed with the cep compl- 
letely,and as a Chicagoan I scoffed injardly with him at these phâony foreign 
honors. What did the French mean by handing out these meager bits of kinky 

green string? Because Renata insisted in Paris that I sast wear it in my butt- 
onhele,we had been exposed to the insults of the real chevalier whom Renata and 

I met at dinner,the man with the red resette,the “hard scientists," to use his 
own term. He gave the snubbing of my life...."I am sure you have written seme 
estimable books but this is the kind of decoration given to people whe improve 
the belles"(283). 


A 


I knew ace ~back-when. When i came up tio her I saw the young vomên within 


tang eld ene(287). Gertrude Stein used to distinguish between a person who is 


an "entity" and one who has an "identity," A significant man is an entity. 
Identity is what they give you socially. Your little dog recegnizes you and there 


‚f =fore you have an identity(311). Renata had nothing te say te this. As a rule her 

a Peru reflections satisfied her perfectly and she used my conversation as è back- 
fie 

“re #21 

£ A t 


ground to think her own thoughte(312). 

eatime musicians played their swooning,ingratiating,kiss-ass music(317). Ne na- 
tas "As for you,you carry so many freeloaders and I don't want to come under that 
heading....You wrote Doris Scheldt a note before we left Chicago. I read the impr 
-ession on your note pad. Don't look so truthful,Charlie. You're the world's 
worst lier. I wish I knew how many ladies you had in reserve"(319). At a beach 


”. party in Montauk,on Leng Island,Hugrins,naked at one end ef the leg,discussed 


the Army !XcCart hearings with a lady sitting naked and astride oppesite him. 
Huggins was speaking with a cigarette holder in his teeth,and his penis which lay 
before him on the water-smooth wood,expressed abli the fluctuations of his int- 
erest. And while he was puffing and giving his views in a neighing manner sta / 
stammer,his genital went back and forth like the slide ofa trombene(322). Well, 
you're outin Chicage where they think the earth is flat and the moon is made of 
green cheese, You've returned tge your mental home(324). I was assuming that I 
had world enough and time te do something with it later(327). “Yeu don't under- 
stand real women. It wasn't that pale little fox Doris,it's all me-——I've kept 
your sex powers alive. I know how. ÆfMarry me and you'll still be balling me at 
eighty." My glorious condition couldn't have been only the result of sleeping 
with Renata,of good chemistry(328). I am in a bad position,getting more sane as I 
become weaker. By a damm peculiar arrangement,lunatics always have energy to burn 
(338 ). Renata gave me a fragrant hankie,eddly redelent,as if she kept it not in | 
her pocketbook but between her le a4(341) 
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"I handed our movie Scenario to a fellow named Otto Klinsky in the RCA Building. 
He promised to get it to Sir Laurence Olivier's hairdresser's cousin who was the 
sister of a scrubwoman at Time and Life who was the mother of the beautician 
who did Mrs Klinsky's hair, Somewhere in these channels our script got lost(342) 
e...Henry James tells us that the creative mind is better off with hints than wit 
with extensive knowledge. I have never suffered from a knowledge handicap" (343), 
He is one of those writing fellows, Not to publish would kill him. His wife is 
a bit tough but not altogether forbidding---a good broad,a bossy all&American 
girl,a food faddist who drinks Tiger's Milk and eats Queen-Bee Jelly, As the 
wicked flee when none pursueth,so does the middle-class wrestle when none con- 
tendeth(344). As The Scarlet Letter shows,love and lying have always gone togethe 
in this country(345), ; 
Renata; "Your attitude to sex films is---When it's done it's fun,but when it's 
IN en it's unclean"(348). Samuel Daniel: "While timorous knowledge stands consid- 
ering,audacious ignorance hath done the deed." Renata's roughness and frankness 
were infinitely better than her ioving-piousness. I had never bought that--- 
never(350). Murder films: naked lovers who bounce up and down when machine-gun 
slugs tear into their bodies; dudes on massage tables who get bullets straight 
through their eye-glasses(351). You want austerity. Well,you're two hundred grand 
closer to it than you were yesterday(352). "We must become husband and wife. 
Don't expect to take me in tow and show me off as your floozy(353). A divorced 
woman who floats around with a lover"(354). "What do you say we make love? we 
don't have to take off all our clothes, I know you sometimes like it half-and- 
half," She removeé her bottom garments,unhooking her bra for easy access,and 
settled herself on a corner of the bed in all the fullness,smoothness,and beauty 
of her nether half,her face white and her brows going up in piety. I faced her in 
my shirtails, She said,"Let's store up a little comfort for our separation," Then 
behind us on the night table,the smali light of the telephone began to pulsate, 
Someone was trying to reach me. Renata began to laugh. "You know the most talent- 
ed nukisances," she said, "They know always when to bother you, Answer it. The 
occasion is ruined anyway"(358), Renata,reaching under the table,began to 
rub my leg. She took my foot into her lap and slipped off the ioafer,stroking 
my sole and caressing the instep. Presently she applied the foot to herself, u- 
>, _Temittingly sens Secretly making love to me---or to herself with me. This had 
‘dimer! happened arties \before,at| where the company annoyed or bored her....Thaxter 
was not an especially obser t man. He entirely missed what Renata was doing,the 
dilation of her eyes and the biological 4seriousness in whith her fine joke 
ende, She went from fun to mirth to happiness and finally to a climax,her body 
straightening in the chair(360). She nearly passed out with a fine long quiver. 
This was almost fishlike in its delicacy. Then her eyes shone at me as she 
smoothed my foot,gentle and calm(361). There he goes! What did you want to 
start the guru spouting for? (363) 
When Renata was proprietary I became uneasy, I felt that as soon as she was 
sure of one man she became free to contemplate her future with another( 366). 
Renata's underclothes were all over the floor and the bed was unmade at one cor- 
ner in a way that I thought badly telling.. .The old wrangler could stamp his 
foot like Rumpelstiltskin and flew into tantrums when he ws crossed(367). "What 
about your hit platy?" "I was just the worm that spit out the silk thread. Other 
people created the Broadway garment"(371). It will be nip and tuck between you 
and his wife as to who has the right to be the chief mourner if something 
happens(378). He's very rich; he's worth his wreaths in wraiths. We kissed many 
times, She seemed on the point of crying, but here were no tears(379). 
Ulick was the sort of man who wanted to renegotiate the terms again and again. 
Nothing was to be assumed permanently(380). The operation is fucking up the 


kids! Christmas, They've got everything, It's a goddam guessing game to buy them 
a toy(381) / 
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"Yah, they shrank , "Hortense answe red. This was the style of the house. None of 
your Ivy League muttering and subdued statement(382). What kind of cunt is takin, 
you to Eurepe this time?(383). This f¥erce broad uld fit in with Symbionese o: 
or the Palestine Liberation terrorists, Tomchek is the legal~statesman type of 
crook, He's smoother than a suppository,only his suppositories contain dynamite. 
Dirty work at the crossroads(384). If he's after you,you and that money are 
going te be separated like yolks and whites(385). hanging from the trees like 
Tarzan of the Apes(387). In the transcript ef his tape Nixon said he'd have no 
part ef this literature and art shit. That was because he was out of step{ 38). 
He spoke with pedantic courtliness,as if he had taken a correspondence course 
originating in Bombay({395). 

HeËs out of danger. "Well,Ulick,I'11 be going,now that you're out of the woods" 
(400). When he offers her more dough she raises % the ante again. He is pssin g 
against th wind. If you den'- keep your name before the public epople will 
assume you're gene and they missed your obétuary(401). 

Renata: "Better none than only one"(405). Flonzaley the mortician with his cerpse 
would never run out of money. The course of nature itself was behind him. Can- 
cers and aneurysms,ceronaries and hemerrahages stood behind his wealth and 
guaranteed him bliss(417). Renatas "You should be as tolerant toward undertaker: 


a s I am toward intellectuala"”(430). Like the plumber,the sewage department or 
the garbage collector ,yue do people good and then they turn around amd have a 
prejudice against you. Flonzaley accepts the eccupatienal stigma but there's a 
slight charge for thet,and he adds it te the bi11(431). te kick the herein 


habit raed a He asked for the Séwhili word for “mether—fucker",which dees not 


exist (448). One of those emanciapted people who have expelled shame from the 
human breast (464). 
He mau have swaggered and put on the dog in his Stetson and Western boots(472). 
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THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD 
ed, Walter Jerrold,1906. 


Rene A 


si ; 
Ode to the Great Unknown: .../Superlative Nil!/A vox and nothing more ,——~yet 
not Vauxhall;/.../A popular nonentity,/Still call'd the same,—-without ident- 
_ity!/A lark,heard out of sight,---/A nothing shin'd upon,---invisibly bright, / 
qu "Dark with excess of light!"/.../Thou,——whom the second-sgihted never saw, / 
Le. 


The Master Pictiën of fictitious history!/Chief Nong tong paw! /No mister in 
the world-—-and yet all mystery!(11) 
Whims and Oddities. First Series 


"09 Cicero! Cicero! if to pun be a crime,'tis a crime I have learned of thee: / 
© Bias!Bias! if te pun be a crime,by thy example I am biassed"(Scriblerus) 
Dedication to thenevitewers: What is a modern Poet's fate?/To write his 
thoughts upon a si ate;—--/The Critic spits on what is done ,~-~/Gives it a wipe, 
and all is gone. 

Moral Reflections on the Cross of St Pauls The man that pays his pence, and 


as goes/Up te lofty thy’ cross,St Paul , /Looks over London's naked nose, /¥omen and 


men: /,...//Seen from these skies,/How small those emmets in our eyes!/.../ 
\Dear! what a hustle,/And bustle! /And there's my aunt. I know her by her waist, 
= long and thin,/And so pinch'd in,/Just in the pismire taste. //Oh! what are 
men{—-—Beings so, small, /That,should I fall/Upon their little heads,I must/ 
Crush them by hudreds inte dust! //...//.../The Thames,that ebbs and flows in it: 
broad chamgel?/A tidy kennel./.../0h me! hence could I read an admenition/To 
mad Ambition! /Putithat he would not listen to my call, /Though I should stand 
upon the cress,anti ball!(35). 

"Please to Ring the Belle": .../So he call'd upon Lucy——‘twas just ten o'clock 
like a spruce single man,with a smart double knock.//...//.../So she kisa'd 
him,and whisper'd———poor innocent thing-—/"The next time you come,love,pray 
come with a ring." 

A Reci for Civilization: .../Put rational,-—for se we call/The only Cooking 
ANTMALITSBJF-  . /Ergesty Togic,we repute, at he who cooks is not a brute,———/ 
.../Nay,no one but a horse would forage/On naked oats instead of porridge,/ 
Which proves,if brutes and “cotchmen vary,/The | difference is culinary. /Purthe 
as men is known by feeding/From brutes,—-so men from men,in breeding, /Are 5 
still distinguished as they eat,/And raw in mannera,raw in meat,—-/Look at the 
polish'd nations hight/The civilized---the most polite/Is that which bears 

the praise of nations/For dressing eggs two hundred fashio: a, /Whereas,at savage 
feeders look,—-+The less refined the less they a GS 

The Last Man: 'Twas in the year two thousand and one, /^ pleasant morning of May 
JIi sat on the gallows-tree all alone,/A chaunting a marry ley,—-/To think how 
the pest had spared my life,/To sing with larks that day! //When up the heath 
came a jolly knave, /Like a scarecrew,all in ragss/.../So up he came te the 
timbers' foot/And pitch'd dom his greasy bags.//...//But the beggar gave me a 
jelly elap---/"Come,let us pledge each other,/For all the wide world is dead 
beside, /and we are brother and brother-—/I've a yearning for thee in my 
heart,/As if we had come of one mother."//...//Now a curse(I thought) be en hi: 
love,/And a curse upon his mirth,——/an' if it were not for that beggar man /T'¢ 
be the King of the earth,——/But I promis'd myself an hour should come/To make 
him rue his birth—//(41)...//.../So we far'd that way to a city great, /Where 
the folks had died of the pest-——/It was fine to enter in house and hall /Where- 
ver it liked me best;//...//But the beggar man made a mumping face,/And knocked 
at every gate: /It made me curse to hear how he whined,/Se our fellowship turned 
to hate,/And I bade him walk the world by himself,/Por I scerned so humble a 


Dis Port 
hints. 
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So he turn'd right,and I turn'd left,/As if we had never met; /And I chose a 
fair stone house for myself,/For the city was all to let; /And for thre: brave 
holidays drank my fil1/0f the choicest that I could get.//and because my 

jerkin was coarse and worn,/I got me a properer ee ne enough to fetch 
old Joan from her grave see me so purely drest!//...//WHen lo! I spejd the 
old beggar man,/And lustily he did sing'!---/His rags were lapp'd in a scarlet 
cloak,/And a crown he had like a King; /...//Heaven mend us all!---but,within 
my mind,/I had killed him then and there; /To see him lording so braggart-like 
/That was born to his beggar's fare,/And how he had stolen the royal c_om/ 
His betters were meant to vear.//But God forbid that a theif should die/Without 
his share of the laws!(42)/So I nimbly whipt my tackél out,/And soon tied up 
his claws,/I was judge myself,and jury,and laws all,/And solemnly tried the 
cause.//...//0h,how gaily I doff'd my costly gear, /And put on my wrok-day 
an was tired ef such a long Sunday life,---/And à never was one of the 
sloths; /...//So IRANI 'd him off to the gallows' foot,/And blinded him in his 
bags; /'Twas a weary job to heave him up,/For a doom'd man always lags; /Put by 
ten o" the clock he was off his legs/In the wind,and airing his rags! //So there 
he hung,and there I stood,/The LAST MAN left alive,/To have my om will of, the 
cart -//;.//ani the beggar man's ghost besets my dream,/At night to make 
me madder,---/And my wretched conscience within my breast,/Is like a stinging 
adder;---/1 sigh wien I pass the gallows' foot,/And look at the rope and 
ladder!---//For hanging looks sweet,-—but aläs! in vain/My despeärte fancy 
Betrhbere/ismnet tuethay map alinezfäwsthuiteräg, fangudting 14 to the dregs,—--, 
begs,—--/I must run turn my cup of sorrows quite up,/And drink it to the dregs, 
---/For there is not another man alive,/In the world,to pull my legs! (43). 


Faithless Sally Brown: Den was pressganged during a walk with Sally'The Boat- 
swain swore with wicked words,/Enough to shock a saint,/Thet though she did 
seem in fit,/'Twas nothing but a feint.//...//Put when he call'd on Sally Brow, 
/To see how she went on,/He found she'd got another Ben, /Whose Christi an—name 
was John. //"0 Sally Brown,0 Sally Brown, /How could you serve me so? /I've met 
with many a breeze before, /But never such a blow:"//... us) 


Packing the Favourites Oh a pistol,or a knife!/Porg I'm weary of my life,/... 
45). 

The Mermaid of Margate: ...And,all day long,she combeth them wed11,/With e 
sea—shark's prickly ÿ-<#aw jaW;/And her mouth is just like a rose-lipp'd shell, 
/The fairest that man e'er saw!//...//And then she gave him a siren kiss, /No 
honeycomb was e'er sweeter; /Poor wretch! how little he dreamt for thjs/That 
Peter should be salt-Peter://...//And Christians love in the turf to ‘die, Not 
in watery graves to be; /Nay,the very fishes will sooner die/On the land than in 
the sea.//(16) ... 


December and May: Said Nestror,to his pretty wife,quite sorrowful one day,/ 
"Why dearest,will you shed in pearls those lovely eyes away? /You ought to be 
more fortified;" "Ah,brute,be quiet,do,/I know I'm not so fortyfied,nor fifty- 
fied,as you!ÿ/ Oh,men are vile deceivers all,as I have ever heard,/You'd die fo: 
me you swore,and I---I took you at your word./I was a tradesman's widow 
then---a pretty change I've made; /To live,and die the wife of one,a widower by 
trade! "*//"Come,come,my dear,these flighty airs decalre,in sober truth, /You 
went as much in age,as I can want in youth; /Besides,you said you liked old 
men,though now at me you huff.""/"Why,yes," sahe said,"and so I do-—but you're 
net old enough!"//...(51). 
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Thelrish Schoolmaster: .../In the midst of 4 sounds of Latin,Prench,and Greek, 
Which,all i' the Irish tengue,he teacheth them to speak.//.../To stock a head 
with bookish wares at all,/0nly to be knocked off by ruthless cannon ball(60). 
//«.. /Meanwhile,with serious eye,he makes research/In leaves of that sour tree 
of knowledge-—now a birch(61).//.../But wears a floury head,and talks in ef 
flowery speech! (66). Er i 


Faithless Nelly GraysBen Battle was a soldier beld,/And used to war's alarms: / 
But a eannen-ball took off his legs,/So he laid down his arms! //Now as they box 
-e him off the field,/He said,"Let others shoot,/For here I leave leave my 
second leg,/And the Forty-second Foot!"//...//Nyow Ben he loved a pretty maid,/ 
Ner name was Nelly Gray; /So he went to pay her his devours/When he'd devoured 
his pay!//...//"0 Nelly Gray! 0 Nelly Gray!/Is this your love so warm? /The 
love that loves a scarlet coat/Should be more uniform!"//Said she,"I loved a 
soldier once,/Por he was blythe and brave;/But I will never have,man/With both 
legs in the grave!//Before you had those timber toes,/Your love | did allow,/ 
Put then,you knew,you stand upon/Another footing now! dn Pr a and 
fickle Nelly Gray; /I know why you refuse:-—/Though I’ve no feet---some 
ofher man/Is atanding in my shoes! //I wink I ne'er had seen your face; /But,now, 
a long farewell! /Por you will be my death;j-—alas!/You will not be my Ne11!"// 
...//Se round his melancholy neck/A rjepe he did entwine,/And,fer his second N 
time in life,/Enlisted in the Line! //One end he tied around a beam,/And then 
removed his pegs,/And,as his legs were off,—of course,/He soon was off his 
legs! //And there he hung,till he was dead/As any nail in town}/For though 
distress had cut him up,/It could not tat him dom!//...(69). 


Bianca's Dream: So that,wherever in her charms she shone,/A thousand breasts 
were kindled into flame; /Vaidens who cursed her looks forgot their om,/And „ 
beaux were turn'd to Tlambeaux where she came;(70)/...//...//Meanwhile he‘ Juliq 
wasted in the eyes of men, /So thin,he seem'd a sort of skeleton-key /Suspended 
at death's door——so pale-—and then/He turn'd as nervous as an aspen tree; / 
The life ef man is three score years and ten,/But he was perishing at twenty- 
three, /Por people truly said,as grief grew stronger,/"It could not shorten 

his porr life—-wuch longer."/71)//...//"Be thou my park,and I will be thy 
dear,/.../Be thou my light,and I thy chandelier; /.../My lily be,and I will 

be thy river;/Be thou my life-—-and I will be thy iirer"(76)//. 


MarYy's Gheats 'Twas in the middle of the night,/To sleep young William tried,, 
When Mary's ghost came stealing in,/'nd stood at his bed-side.//0 William 
dear! o William dear!/My eternal rest ceases;/Alas! my everlasting peace/Is 
breken into pieces.//...//The body-snatchers they have come,/And made a snatch 
at me;/It's very hard them kind of men/Won't let a body be!//...//The arm that 
used to take your arm/Is took to Dr Vyse;/And both my legs are gone to walk/Thi 
hospital at Guy's.//I vow'd that you shoould have my hand,/But fate gives us 
denial; /You'll find it there,at Dr Bell's,/In spirits end a phial.//...//The 
cock it erews—I must begone! /My William we must part! /But I'll be yours in 
death,altho'/Sir Astley has my heart.//Den't go to weep upon my grave, /And 
think that there I be;/They haven't left an atom there/0f my anatomie(77). 


A True Stery: Old Hunks has a bad tooth!.../And wahat was worse than all,it 
hed/A way of making others bad./There is,as many knew,a kmeck,/With certain 
farming undertakers,/And this same tooth pursued their track}/By adding 
achers still to achers!//.../Se Hunks went on from week to week,/And kept his 
torment in his cheek;/...(85)//...//.../Bene of hia bone,he felt of = 


> 
2 
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As husbands do in such divorce; /At last the fangs gave way a little, /ttunks 
gave "is head a backward jerk,/And,lo! the cause of all this work, /Yent—~- 
where he used to send his victual!//The monstrous pain of this proceeding, /Nad 
not so numbed his"iser wit,/Put in this slip he saw a hit/To save,at least, 
his purse from bleeding; /So when the dentist sought his fees, /Quoth Hunks, 
"Let's finish,if you please."/...(86) 


# 

“im Turpin: Tim Turpin was gravel blind, /And nefer had seen the kies:/For 
Nature,when his head was made,/Forgot to dot the eyes. //So,like a Christmas 
pedagogue,/Poor Tim was forc'd to do---/Look out for pupils,for hie had/ 

A vacancy for two(87).//...//Put just when Tim had liv'd » month/In honey with 
his wife,/A surgeon opé'd his Milton eyes,/Like oysters,with a knife. //Put 
when his eyes were open'd thus,/'le wish'd them dark again: /Por when he look'd 
upon his wife,/He saw her very plain. //Her face was bad,her figure worse, /Tle 
couldn't bear to eat: /for she was any thing but like/A Grace before his meat. // 
...//Se with a cudgel in his hand---/It was not light or slim--~/"e knocked at 
his wife's head until/Until it open'd unto him.//...(88) 


The Wee Man: It was a merry company,/And they were just alfoat,/When lo! a 

man of dwarfish span/Came up and hail'd the beot.//"Good morrow to ye,gentle 
folks,/And will you let me in?----/A slender space will serve my case,/For I 

om small and thin.""//They saw he was a dawrfish man,/And very small and thins / 
Not seven such would matter much,/And so they took him in.//...//Put barely 
had they gone a mi'e,/When,gravely,one and all,/At once began to think the man/ 
Was not so very small: //His coat had got a broader skirt,/His hat a broader 
brim,/His leg grew stout,and soon plump'd out/A very proper limb(101).// 

Still on they went,and as they went, /Mo¥re rough the billows grew,---/And rose 
and fell,a greater swell,/And he was swelling too!//And lo! where room had 
been for seven,/For six there scarce was space!/For five!---for four!---for 
three!---not more/Than two can find a plce!//There was not even room for one!/ 
They crowded by degrees---/Aye---closer yet,till elbows met, /And knees were 
jogging knees.//...//Loud laugh'd the Gogmagog,a laugh/As loud as giant's 
roar--—-/"When first I came,my proper name/Was Little---now I'm Moore!" 

A Butcher: Whoe'er has gone thre' London Street,/Has seen a Butcher gazing at 
his meat,/.../Narcissus in the wave did never ponder/With love so strong, /On 
his "portrait charmant", /As out vain Butcher on his carcse yonder. /.../How 
bright his cheek,how rubicund his nose is!/.../0f brutal juices the whole man 
is full.---/In fact fulfilling the metempyschosis,/The Putcher is already 

hafl a Bull ({02). 


The Widow: .../And yet she often seem'd to raise/A cambric kerchief to her eye 
-—-/A duster ought to be the phrase,/Its work was all so very dry./.../Oh! 

my black ink turns red for shame--—/(10§5)° A German widower came to weep för 
over his Anna's grave while Mrs Cross over that of Mr Cross! #hoe'er has 
watch'd the window-pane——-/I mean to say in showery weather--- /Has seen two 
little drops of r in,/Like lovers fond and fain,/At one another erceping, 
ereeping,/Till st “ie last,embrace together: /So far'd it with that couple's 
weeping! (106). : 

A Retrospective Review: No skies so blue or so serene/As then?;---no leaves 
look half so green/As cloth'd the play-ground tree!/All things I lov'd are 
alter'd so,/Nor does it ease my mind to know/That change resides in me! //(176) 
...//0,for the lessons learn'd by heart! /&y, though the very birtch's smart / 
Should mark those hours again; /I'd "kiss the rod",and be resign'd/Feneath the 
stroke,and even find/Some sugar in the cane!//...(177) 
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Sonnet. Silences There is a silence which hath me seund,/There is a silence 

y 7 where no sound may be,/In the cold grave---under the deep deep sea,/Or in the 
a 

iL 


(j/ wide desert where no life is found,/Which hath been mute,and still must 
sleep profound; /No voice is kush&d---no life treads silently,/But clouds end 
YM 4ijujeleedy shedews wander free,/That never spoke,over the idle ground: /But in k 
“(G,,. green ruins,in the desolate walls/Of amtique palaces, where Mem hath tri 
he dun fox,or wild hyaena,calla,/And owls,that flit continually between, / 
Shriek te the eche,and the lew winds moan,/There the true Silence is,self- 
/ conscious and alene(196).” 


4 ne The ing Hunts .../A11 poet's wit hath ever writ/In deg-rel verse of heunds./ 
Hs fe ..(198)/For this contained thegdeer alive,/And net the dear deceased(200)/... 
À Thus pleasure eft eludes eur grâps,/Just 
$) 


er when we think te grip her; Tina huating 
7 ees) after Happiness,"/We only hunt a slipper(203). 
haf 


# ve halls not as Of all the poor Old Tebits a-groping in the street,/A 
Miles ver is 


the blindest thrt ever I Wif meet,/For he's blind,he's blind,he‘s 
At Lane. very blind,—-/Heds as blind as any mole! //(206)...¥¥0h Love is like » furnace 
ob 


#19 wherein a Lever lies, /Amd like a pitg before the fire,he scerehes out his 
Ane htk eyes. /fill he's blind,&c.(207). 


ha ver the Way: Alas! the flames of an unhappy lover/Abeut my heart and on my 

Hy, vitals preys/I've cought a fever that I can't get ever,/Over the way!(218)// 
e= ve °..//1 envy everything that's near Miss Linde,/A pug,a pell,a squireel ora 
LYK, jay—-/Blest blue-bettles! that buz about the vindew/Over the way! //...//Tut 
4 a hew breathe unte her my deep ragards,/Or ask her for a whispered ay or nay,——/ 


o£, Or offer her my hand,some thirty yards/Over the way?//...//Eech dirty little 
Of x pers that dances/She looks en—-Panch—-er chimmey-sveeps in May; /Zounds! 
LL ney werewmrfore cannot I attract her glances/Over the way? //(219)...//I ge te 
A the same church-— a leve-lest labour; /Haunt all her walks, and dodge her at the 
Arve play; /She dees mot seem to know she has a meighbour/Over the Se eur o 
hgy, billets-doux by pest she shows ne favour-—/In short,there is ne plet that I 
can lay/Te break my windev-pains te my enslaver/Over the way! //(220)...// 
And thrice I've started up from dreams appalling/Of killing rivals in a bloody 
fa uen, fray-—/There is a young men very fend of calling/Over the way!//...//With 
#8). 


sach a let my heart would be in clever-—/Bat what-—0 herrer!——what de I 
survey! /Pestiliens and white faveurs!——all is ever/Over the way! 


A Neeturnal Sketch: Even is come; and from the dark Park,hark,/‘he signal ef 
the setting sun———ene gun! /...New thieves to enter fer yeur eash,smash,crash, 
/Past dràwsy C@harley in a deep sleep,creep(221),/.../Now pusa,while folks are 
in their beds,treads leads,/ind sleepers waking,grumble---"Drat that cat!"/Whe 
in the gutter caterwaul s,squalls,mauls/Seme feline fee,and screams in shrill 
ill-will./.../Bat Nutsemaid in a nightmare rest,chest-pressäd,/Dreameth of one 
of her old flames,Jemes Games, /And that she hears-—- what faith is man's— 
Ann's banns/And his,frem Reverend Mr Rice,twice,thrice:/White ribbons fleurisg: 
and a steut shout eut,/That upward goes,shews Rose kenws these bows' wees! (222) 
[T4Ts “A Flan fro Writing Blank Verse in Rhyme": ...How often the Poet goes 
10,4 up a line,enly te be stopped at the end by en impracticable rhyme,like a bull 
Tofi in a blind alley...My system is te take the bull by the horma; in short,te try 
wast at first what words will chime,before you go farther and fare worse...) 


ti des; er,Truth in Parenthesis: "I really take it very kind,/This vie 
~it,Mrs Skinner!/I have mot seen you such am age—~/(The wretch has ceme te 


dinner!)//"Yeur daughters,toe,wvhat loves ef girls——/What heads fer painters’ 
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easels! /Come here and kiss the infant,lears,---/(And give it p'rhaps the meas- 
les! )//"Your charming boys ! see are home /From "everend Mr Nussel's; /'Twas 
very kind to bring them both,---/(What boots for my new Prussels!)//...// 
"Come take a seat---I long to hear/About Matilüäda's marriage; /You're come,of 
course,to spend the day!-—/(Thank heavin,I hear the carriage!)//"What! must 
you go? next time I hope/You'll vive me longer measure; /Nay--—I shall see you 
down the stairs---/(With most uncommon pleasure). //"Good-bye! good-bye! re- 
member all/Next time you'll take your dinners! /(Now,David,mind I'm not at home 
/In future to the Skinners! )"(22$2). 


Number One: It's very hard!---and so it is,/To live in such a row,---/And wit- 
ness this that every Miss/But me,has got a Beau.---/...//I'm sick of all the 
double knocks/That come to Number Four'---/At Number Three,I often see/A 

Lover at the door;---/And one in blue,at Number Two,/Calls daily like a dun ,~~- 
/It's very hard they come so near/And not to Number One.//Miss Bell I hear has 
got a dear actly to her mind,---/By sitting at the wenidow pane /Without a bit 
of blind; /But I go in the balcony,/Which she has never done,/Yet arts that 
thrive at Number Five/Don't take at Number One! //.../and Mrs Smith across Athe 
way/Has got a grown-up sone,/But la! he hardly seems to know/There is a Number 
One! (227//...//My mother often sits at work/And talks of props and stays, /and 
what a comfort I shall be/In her declinging days:—-—/The very maids about the 
house/Have set me dom a nun,/The sweethearts all belong to them/That call at 
Number One.//...//I am not old! I am not plain! /Nor \awkward in my gait---/ 

I am not crooked like the bride/That went from Number Eight:---/I'm sure white 
satin made her look/As brown as any bun---/But evegn beauty has no chance/I 
think,at Number One! //... : 


A Lay of Real Lifes Who ruined me ere I was born,/Sold every acre,grass or 
corn,/And left the next heir all forlorn? fly Grandfather. //...//WWeho left me 
in my seventh year,/A comfort to my mother dear,/And Mr Pope,the overseer? /My 
Father.//...//Who said my mother was Turk, /And took me home———and made me 
work, /But managed half my meals to shirk? Aunt. //Who "of all earthly 
things" would boat,/"He hated others' brats the most,"/And therefore made me 
feel my post? /My Uncle.//...//Who used to share in what was mine,/Or took it 
all,did he incline,/'Cause I was eight,and he was nine?/My Brother. //Who 
stroked my head,and said "Good lad,"/And gave me sixpence,"all he had;"/ 

Put at the stall the coin was bad?/My Godfather.//Who,gratis,shared my social 
glass, /But when mistfortune came to pass, /Referr d me to the pump? Alas! /My 
Friend.//Through all this ewary world,in brief,/Who ever sympathized with 
giveif,/Or shared my joy——my sole relief? /Myself(233). 


Epicurean Reminiscences of a Sentimentalist: I think it was Spring---but not 
certain I ‘am——- /When my passion began first to work; /{But 1 know we were cert- 
ainly looking for lamb,/And the season was over for pork.//'Twas at Christmas, 
I think,when I met with Miss Chase, /Yes,——-for Morris had asked me to dine,— 
/And I thought I had never beheld such a face,/0r so noble a turkey and chine. 
//Placed cliseo, by her side,it made others quite wild,/With sheer envy to 
witness my luck; /How she blushed as I gave her some turtle,and amil'd/As I 
afterwards offered some duck.//I looked and | languished,alas,to my cost, / 
Thro: gh three courses of dishes and meats; /Getting deeper in love——-but my 
heart was quite lost,/When it came to the trifle and sweets! //...(236)// i 
I asked her to have me for weal or for woe ,/And she did not object in the leas 
-—/1 can't tell the date-—-but we married,I know,/Just in time to have game 6 
at the feast. // 
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We went to --- it certainly was the seaside; /For the next,the most blessed of 
morns,/I remember how fondly I gazed at my bride,/Sitting down to a plateful of 
prams.//...//So happy,like hours,all our days seem'd to haste, /A fond pair, 
such as poets have drawn, /So united in heart---so congenial in taste, /We were t 
both of us partial to brawn! //A long life I looked for of bliss with my 
bride, /But then Death---I ne'er dreamt about that! /O0h there's nothing is cert- 
atin in life,as I cried,/When my turbot eloped with the cat!//...//In vain 

she was doctor'd,in vain she was dosed,/Stil1 her strength and her appetite 
pined; /She lost relish for what she had relish'd the most,/Even salmon she 
deeply declin'd.//For months I linger'd in hope and indoubt,/While her form 

it grew wasted and thin; /But the last dying spark of existence went out,/As 

the oysters were just coming in! //...(237). 


I'm not a Single Man: Well,I confess,I did not guess/A simple marriage vow/ 
Would make me find all womenkind/Such unkind women now! /They necd not,sure,as 
distant be/As Java or Japan,---/Yet every Miss reminds me this--- /I'm not a 
single man! //Once they made choice of my bass voice/To share in each duett; / 
So well I danced,I somehow chanced/To stand in every set: /They now declare I 
cannot sing, /And dance on Bruin's plan; /Me draw!——-me paint!—--me anything!~-—/ 
I'm not a single man!//Once I was asked advice,and task'd/What works to buy er 
not,/And "would I read that passage out/I so admired in Scott?"/They then 
could bear to hear one read; /But if I now began,/How they would snub,"My 
pretty page,"/I'h not a single man! //...//Ah me,how strange it is the change,/I 
In parlour and in hall,/They treat me so,if I but go/To make a morning call, 
If they had hair in papers once,/Bolt up the stairs they ran; /They now sit 
still in dishabille---/I'm not a single man! (238)//... 


I'm Going to Bombay: My hair is browm, eyes are blue,/And ¢recken'd rather 
bright;/I'm shapely,if they tell true,/And just the preper height;/My skin 
has been admired in verse,/And call'd as fair as day---/If I am fair,se much 
the worse,/I'm going to Bombayi//...//By Pa adw Ma I'm daily told/To mar 
now's my time,/For though I'm very far from old,/I'm rather in my pride, eons 
say while we have any sun/We ought to make our hay---/And India has so hot an 
one,/I'm going to Rombay!//My cousin writes from Hyderapot/My only chance to 
snatch,/And says the climate is so hot,/It's sure to light a match.---/She's 
married to a son of Mars, /With very handsome pay, /And swears I ought to thank 
my stards/I'm going to Bombay! //...//Farewell, farewell ,my parents dear, /Iy 
friends,farewell to them! /And oh,what costs a sadder tear, /Good—bye.to Mr 
M.!---/If I should find an Indian vault,/0f fall a tiger's prey,/0r steep in 
salt,it's all his fault,/l'm going to Bembay! (247).//... 


A Blowÿup: .../Broke in the stuttering,sputtering MR Gammage---/"Who is to pay 
us,Sir"—-he argued thus,/"Por loss of cus-cus-cus-cus-cus-cus-cus---/Cus-custt 
-om,and the dam-dam-dam-dem-damage?"/...(256). 


"he Doubkle Knocks Rat-tat it went upon the lion's chin,/"That hat,I know it!" 


cried the joyful girl; /"Summer's it is,I knew him by his knock,/Coimers like 
him are welcome as the day! /Lizzy! go dom and open thestéreet-door,/YBusy 
I am to a y one but hin. /...(259)/Cupid—-—the New Ballet I long to see———/ 
Stupid! why dunt she go and ope the door! '(260)... 


French and English: Never f go to France/Unless you know the lingo,/If you 
do, like me , /You will repent,by jingo./...//Chaises stand for chaires, /They 
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christen letters Biil®ies,/ihey call their mothers mares,/And all their 
daughters tiliies;/...//Signs I had to make/For every little notion,/ 
Limbs all going iixe/. teiegraph in motion,/For wine 1 reel'd about,/ 

fe show my meaning ruiiy,/and make a pair of horns,/To ask for “beef 

and bully."//Moo! I cried for nilffk;s/i got my sweet things snugger,/ 
When I kissed Jeannette, /'iwas understood for sugar./If I wanted bread,/ 
My jaws I set a-geing,/and askea for new-laid eggs,/By clapping hands and 
erowing} (262) / Jess 


vur viliage---by a Villager: Our viilage,tnai's wo say uot Miss Mitford's 
village, but eur village of Bullock Smithy,/.s come into by an avenue of 
trees,three oak pollards,two elddar,und . withy;/and in the middle,there's 
green of about net exceeding an acre and a naif;/It's common to all,and 
fed off by mineteen cows,six ponies,three norses,five asses,two foals, 
seven pigs,and a calf}/sesides a pond in the middle,as is held by a , 
similar sort of eommon law iease,/And contains twemty d\ucks,six draks » 
three ganders,two dcud dogs,four urown'd kittens,and twelve geese./.../ 
And close by the churen-yard there*s a stone-mason's yeard,that when the 
time is seasenable/!iii furnici with afflictions sere and marble urns and 
chrubims very low and reasonable, (263)/.../t,ere's a shop of ail sorts, 
‚nat sells everything,kept by the widow of m Tasks /But when you go there 
it's ten to one she's out of everything you ask,/.../'uat s the Leetor's 
with a green door,where the garden pots in the ews istsiciseen;/A 
weakly menthly ro4se that don't biow,and adead g ium,and a teaplant 
with five black leaves and one green. /.../And Mrs Brown,in domestie econ- 


omy nut te ve a vit behind her betters,/Lets her house to a milliner,a 
Enke. rat-catcher,a cobbler,lives in it herself,and it's ine post- 
office for letters. /Now I've gone through aii the vi_llage-—-ay,from end 
to end,save and except one house,/iui i haven't come te that---and I hope I 
never shaii-—~and that's the Village Poor House! (264) 


itten im a Workhouse: Oh,blessed ease! no more or neaven . 
er OE I,untesk'd,except with .owper's Bask,/In blessed literary 
leisure bask,/.../ïne humorous of Gay, the Grave of B,air--—-/Um learned 
teii,wnletter'd labours hence!/But,herk! I hkear the master on the stair 
---/ind Themsen}s Castle,that ef 1„dolense, /Must be te me a castle in 


the air(268) 


Pair'd,Not Patona: Of wedded bliss/Bards sing amiss,/I eannot make a song 
of 1t5/Por I em smail,/iy wife is tail,/And that's the short and leng of 
it;//Vhen we debate/It is my fate/To have always iue wrong oi it;/Fer I em 

smail/And she is tall,/and ete/,ind when 1 speak/my voice is weak, /But 
namgehers—--sne makes a sog n of it;/For I eto..212)//e..//Ageinst my life/ 
She'll take a kmi@2,/0r fork,and dart the prong of it;/For I ete./,. .(213) 


The Duel: In Breniierd tom,c: oid renom,/ihere lived a Mister Bray p/ Who 
fell in love with Luey Bel:,/inc cso did Mr Clay.//...//|Bray:,"Unicss 

you now give up your suit, /Yeu may repent yor .ovc3/s who have shot a pigeen 
match, /Can shec: a fwie dove.//...// Clay:]"And so I say to you Yukas/ 
iour passion quiet keeps,/I who havc shot?ac uit bulls eyes,/May chance to 
hit à chcep's {(273)//...//Now all was rcady ic. the foes,/But when they 
took their stands, /Tcar made them tremble so they round /iG>/ both were 
shaking hands,///...274) 
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Ode io mr Malthus: My dear,uo puli the veri,/. a pull it weil,/And send 
{hose noisy children all upstairs,/AMow playing here like bears——/.eu 
George,ané william,go inte tu: grounds, /Charles,James,and Bob are there, 
~-:md take your string,/Drive horses,or ily kites,or any ihing, /:0u're 
quite enough to play ai „ure and hounds,——/You littlc acy, an- Caroline 
and voll,/fake each your doi:,/ ad go,my dears,into the two vaek pair,/ 
‚our sister margaret's there---/H:rriet and wrace,thank God,are duc ii 
at school,/At far off Ponty _ool——/I want to read,but rea..; con't get 
en-—/Let the four twins, ark,Matthew,Luke,and „ol, /Go-—toe their mursery 
-80---i never can/mijoy my Malthus amo..dsuch a clant//,../amd i asnes 
with some thus far,/Who say i... Queen's too popular,/ nai 1s,-—-she has 
too many popl ./lnere are too many of all ir.ics/.eo many bakers,/foo 
many cvery-th : g-makers,/But noy too wur, mdertakers,——/ïoo mary bey, 
~--/Teo many hobu,—gie-hoys,——/Teo many j.iris,men,widows,wives,anu 
waiis,--=/.../Oh3 were it given (Eo ym- wo weed/ihe human breeu,/.../1 
think 1 ceuld æ through it,/ nd really do it/With profit .o ih» world 


and to myself,-—/.or insia’c°,the unkind among the .ditor.,/My debtors, 
those | mon tc say/who eanmot or who :ilı rot ,ay,/And all my creditors./ 
ene's,/I*d hoe up urs G —'s two sens,/And Mrs o---'s big little boy,/valifa 
exly by ners-if au "Only jey."/,../iuece ire wut ini, Wusı goou might 
understeod ,-—-/ (276) 
p There's ce t: O days of old O days of Knights,/of tourneys and 
5 of ytilts, en love was balk'd and valour stalk'd/On high heroic stilts-- 
y jpWe've nothing now but New Police---/There's no Romance in that} (277)//...// 
a pel o Bandits lurk---no turban'd Turk/To Tunis bears me off/I hear no noises 
Pi ouse;/No shape,---but owl or bat,/Come flitting after moth or mouse---/ 
re ere's no Romance in that&//.../Instead of looking thin and pale,/Ifm 
Iove---even love---goes smoothiy on/A railway sort (fo track---/No fl A, 
sire,no jealous Don! /No hearts upon the rack;/No Polydore,no T, eodore---/ 
He is not dark,he is not tall,---/Hıs forehead's rather low,/He is not 
ensive---not at all,/But smiles his teeth to show;/He comes from Wales 
af d yet in size/Is really but a sprat;/With sandy hair and greyish eyes---/ 
7 
writes,and sends it by the post,/He doesn't bribe the maids:/No stealth, 
no hempen ladder---no}/He comes with loud rat-tat,/That startles half 
sent,/My aunt she quite approves,/My Brother wishes joy from Kent,/None 
try to thwart our loves;/On Tuesday,reverend Mr Mace/Will make me Mrs Pratt, 
Waterloo llads ...//They taught him how to turn his toes,/And stand as 
stiff as ra thought that it was love and May,/But it was love and 
March}//...//Tnis very night a merry dance/At Brussels was to bez---/ 
right through my arm,/Just here above the joint; ---/O Patty dear,it was 
no joke,/Although it had apoint(279).//... 


iucs pior my ow. sake,I'd destroyz(275)/But fer the world's,and very 3 
vi ve .ouch/But ah} I fear the public godod/Is little by the public 
ml, Where are ye gone?---aiventures cease,/The world gets tame and flat,---/ 
de 
i in the night/Execpt my mother's cough,——/No bleeding Spectre haunts the 
growing red and fat,/as if I livèed on beef and ale---/There's ete//...// 
His ugly name is Mat,/Plain Matthew Pratt and nothing more---/There's ete,// 
here's etc.//...//0f light guitar I cannot boast,/He never serenades;/He 
of Bedford Row---/Tnere's ete,//(278)...//I've long had Pa's and Ma's con- 
/Of Number Twenty,Sussex P]ace---/RThere's no Romance in that, 
Instead of opening a ball,/A ball has opne'ä me.//...//He ran his spear 
The Supper Superstition: 'Twas twelve o(clock by Chelsea chimes,/When all 
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in hungry trim,/Gooû Mister Jupp sat dow to sup/With wife,and Kate,and 
Jim.//Said he,"Upon this dainty cod/How bravely I shall sup"---/When, 
whiter than the table-cloth,/A Ghost came rising up!//"0,father dear,0, 
mother dear,/Vear Kate,and brother Jim,-—-/You know when some one went 
to sea,---/Don't ory---but I am him!//...(285)//But eh.my spirit cannot 
rest,/In Davy Jones's sod,/Till I've appear'd to you and said,---/Den't 
sup on that 'ere @od!//You live on land,and little thimk/What passes im 
the sea;/Iast Sunday week,at 2 p.m.,/That Cod was picking me;//Those 
oysters,too,that look so plump,/And seem so nieely done,/They put my 
corpse in many shells,/Instead of only one.//0,do not eat those oysters 
then,/And do not touch the shrimps;/When I was in my briny Mave, /They 
suek'd my blood like imps://Don't eat what brutes would never eat,/The 
brutes I used to pat,/TheyÜ'11 know the smell they used to smell,/Just 
try the dog and cat!"//The spirit fled---they wept his fate,/And cried, 
Alack,alack:/At last up started brother Jim,/"Let's try if Jack was 
Jack!"//They call'd the Dog,they call'd the Cat,/And little Kitten too,/ 
And down they put the Cod and sauce,/To see what brutes would do.//old 
fray licked all the ofyters up,/Puss never stood at crimps,/But mufgh'd 
the Cod---and little kit/Quite feasted on the shrimps8//The thing was odd, 
and minus §Cod/And sauce,they stood like posts;/0,prudent folks,for fear 
of hoax,/Put no belief in Ghosts: (286). 


The Lament of Toby,the Learned Pig: ...//Of what avail that I could spell/ 
And read,just like my betters,/If I must come to this at last,/To litters, 


not to letters?//O.why are pigs made scholars a j baffles my discernik,/ 
What griskins,fry,and chitterlings/Can have to do with learning(348).//Alas}' 
my learning once drew oash,/But public fame's unstable,/So I must tum a 
pig again,/And fatten on the tale.//...//Of all my literary kin/A farewell 
must be taken,/Goodbye to the poetic Hogg!/ïhe philosophic Bacon8//Day 

after day my lessons fade,/My intellect gets muddys/A trough I have,and 

not a,desk,/A sty---and not a study!//...//My Hebrew will all retrograde,/ 
Now I$m put un to fatten,/My Greek,it will all go to grease:/The Dogs will 
have my Latin!//...//O0 why did my at Brazen-Nose/Rout up the roots of 
lmovledge?/A butcher that can't read will kill/a nig that's been to college!// 
se (549). 


Torte, „..//.../A sort of vulgar Venice/Reminds me where I an,---/ïes, 
yes,you are in Insland,/And I'm at Rotterdam.//...(352) 


Ye Tourists and thvellers: ...//Don't wash or be shaved---go like hairy 
wild ‚/Play dominoes,smoke,vear a cap and smock-frock it,/3ut if you 


speak English,or look it,why then/Take care of your peket}---take care of 


your we you'll swear,most eternal of 


pccts,/Chenge rings, A Gyr hpg tohe paf ma dk) gay Al in he 
s 7 4 
6722707178 / 1 : 


at 
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No: No sun---no moon!/No morn---no noon---/.../No comfortable feel in 
r---/.../No fruits,no flowers,no leaves,no birs, ---/November! 


re Hullah-Baloos ...//.../In one of those black streets,to Peace so 
Spree En other day a ragged wight/Began to sing with all his might,/ 
”I_have silent sorrow here!"//The place was lonely; not a creature 
stirr'd/Exeept some little dingy birds/Or vagralig) cur that sniff'd al- 
ong,/Indifferent to the Son of Song;/No truant errand-boÿy,or Doctor's 
lad,/No idle flich or lounging cad,.No Pots encumber (4 digunal beer,/ 
No printer's devil with an author's proof,/Or housemaid on an errand 
far aloof,/linger'd the tatter'd melodist to hear---/Who yet,confownd 
him} bawl'd as loud/As if he had to charm a london crowd,/Singing be- 
side the public whay,/Accompanied---instead of vioiin,/BFlute,or piano, 
chiming in---/By rumbJing cab,and omnibus,and dayys/... In short,without 
one instrument vehicular/(Not ev'n a truck,to be particular),/There 
stood the rogue and roar'd,/Unasked and unencored,/Enough to split the 
organs call'd auricular!//.../'Twas said,indeed,for want of vocal nous, / 
The stage had banish'd him when he attempted it,---/For thoÿ' his voice 
completely fill'd the house,/It also empteya it./...//In vain were sashes 
closed/and doors against he persevering Stentor,/Though brick,and glass, 
and solid oak opposed,/The'igtruding voice would enter,/Heedless of 
ceremonial or gecorum,/Den,office,parlour,study,and sanctorums/...//louder 
and louder still,/The fellow sang with horrible good-will,/Curses 

both loud and deep his sole tuities,/From scribes bewilder'd making 
many a flaw/In deeds cf law/Théy had to draw;/With dreadful incongruities 
/In posing ledgers,making up accounts/To large amounts,/Or casting up 
annuities---/Stunn'd by that voice,so loud and hoarse,/Against whose 
overwhelming foree/No in-voice stood a chance,of course} (378)//...//From 
room to room,from floor to floor,/From number One to Twenty-four/The 
Nuisance bellow'd,till all patience lost,/Down came Miss Frost,/Expostula 
-ting at her open door---/"Peace,monster,peace} Where is the Wew Police!/ 
I vow I cannot work,or read,or pray,/Don't stand there bewling,f#ilo 
dont}/You really send my serious thoughts astray,/DO---there's a dear 
good man---do go away."/Says he,"I won'ti"//{The spinster pull'd her 
door to with a slam,/That sounded like a woodem a 4---n,/Por so some mora! 
people,strictly loth/To swear in words,however up,/Will crash a curse im ` 
setting dow a cup,/Or through a doorpost vent a banging oath---/In fact, 
this sort of physical transgression/IS really no more difficult to trace 
/Then in a given face/A ve b e. 'ession.//H,wever,in she went,/Leav- 
ing the subject of hier E PRERE n Mr Jones$'s clerk at Number Ten;/ 
Who,throwing up the sash,/With accents rash,/T us hail'd the most wei- 
ferous of men: /"Come,come,I say,old feller,stop your chant!/I cannot 
write a sentenee---no one can't!/..."/Says he,"I shan't!"//...(379) 


the Superiori of Machinery: A mechanie his labour will often 
recent fir the rate of his pay he dislikes;/But a clock---and its case 
is uncommonly hard---/Will continue to work though it strikes(382). 


urtless ...//"Of all the things I ever swallow---/Good well-dressed 
turtiek beats them hollow---/It almost makes me wish,I vow,/ïo have two 
stomachs,like a cow!/,..t#88) 


: .../For why,I mean no turn of wit,/But seriogusly insist/That 
if Her Majesty were hit/No one wuld be so m&@S5¥B),miss'a(398), 
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Hints to Paul Pry: Oh,pleasing,teasing,Mr Pry,/Dear Paul---but not Vir- 
ginia's Paul,/As some might haply deem,to spy/The umbreila thou art 
akrm'd withal,/...//.../////.../0h,surely thou art much miscall'd,/Still 
fPaul-—yet we fare never pall'’d}//Friend of the keyhole and the crack, / 
That lets thee pry within and pore,/Thy very nose betrays the knack---/ 
Upturn'd through kissing with the door;/...//Thy bended body shows thy 
bent,/Inclineé to news in every place;/Thy gossip mouth and eyes intent,/ 
Stand each a query in thy face;/Thy hat a curious hat appears,/rricking 
its brims up like thy ears;//Thy pace,it is an ambling trot,/To post 
thee sooner here and there,/io every house where thou shouldst not;/In 
gait,in garb,in face,and air,/The true eavesdroppers we perceive,/Not 
merely dropping in at eve,---//But morn and noon,through all the span/of 
dey,---to disconcert and fret,/Unwelcome guest to every man,/...//(421) 
pet aa treat the whole world like a pie/Made for thy finger,Mr Pry! 
422) 
The Iegicians: ...///Glowing and ruddy/The light streams in upon their 
deep brown study,/And settles on our bald logician's skull:/But still 
his meditative eye looks dull/and muddy,/For he is gazing in wardly, 
like Plato;/But to the world without/And things about,/His eye is blimd 
as that of a potato:/In fact,logicians/See but by syllogisms---taste 
and smell/By propositions;/And never let the commong -horse senses/ 
Draw inferences(431)./How wise his brow! how eloquent his nose!/The 
feature of itself is a negationB!/How grave\y double is his chin, that 
shows /Double deliberation; /His scornful forestalls the confutation!/.../ 
O this is he that logically tore his/Dog into dogmas---following Arist- 
otle---/Cut up his cat into ten oategories,/And cork'd an abstaret con- 
juror in a bottle!/0 this js he that disembodied matter,/And proved that 
incorporeal corporations /PRt nothing in no platter,/And for mock turtle 
only supp'd sensations!/.../O this is he that show'd I is not I,/And 
made a ghost of personal idétity;/Proved "Ipse" absent by an alib „/And 
frisking in some other person's entity;/He sounded all phiiosop s in 
truth,/Whether old schemes or only supplemental:---/And had,by virtue 
of his wisdom-tooth,/A dental knowledge of the transcendentalg//The 
other is a shrewd severer wight,/Sharb argument hath worn him'nigh the 
bones /For Apr he never let dispute alone,/A logical knight-errant,/ ‘that 
wrangled evér---morning,noon and night,/From night to morn: he had no 
wife, apparent/But Barbara Celérent!/.../Woe unto him that ever dared to 
b he/A sophism in his angry ear! for that/He took ferociously between 
his teeth,/And shook it---like terrier with a @rat!/...(432)//.../Iook 
how they sit together} /EsTwo bitter desperate antagonists,/Licking 
each other with their tongues,like fists,/...(433). 


'm Not a Single t »eo//eee/Nine Muses,if I choose,I/May woo all in 
a clan,/But one Miss S---I daren't address---/I'm not a single man(438)// 
o../Tney make a kiss to rhyme with bliss,/But if I so began,/I have 
fears about my ears---/I'm not a single man.//...(439)/ 


The Death-bed; ...//Our very hopes belied our fears/Our fears our hopes 
belied---/We thought her dying when she selept,/And sleeping when she 
diedi//...(444) 

Jarvis and Mrs Cope: ...//Not pious in its proper sense,/But chatt'ring 
like a bird/Of sin and grace---in such a case/Mag-piety 's the word(449) 


A_Public Dinner: At seven you just a it,/Give card---get wine ticket; 
/Walk round through the Babel,/From table to table,/To find-—-a hard 
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matter,---/Your name in a platter;/Your wish was to sit by/Your friend 
Mr Whitby,/But steward's assitance,/Has placed you at a distance,/.../ 
Hear! hear! and a clatter,/and there ends the 4matter./.../Then rages 
the batt&e,/Knives clatter,forks rattle./.../You help Mr Myrtle, /Them 
find your mock turtle/Went off while you lingered/Wit waiter light- 
fingered./.../Then,while lamb gets coldish,/A goose that is oldish---/ 
At carving not clever--~/You're begged to dissever,/And when thus you 
treat it,/Find no one will eat it./So,hungry as glutton,/You turn te 
your mutton,/But---no sight for laughter,/The soup it's gone after./ 
(454).../Pine apples,and bunches/Of grapes,for sweet munches, /And fruits 
of all virtue/That/really desert you,/You've nuts,but not crack ones,/ 
Half empty,and k ones;/With orfighes sallow--—/They can't be called 
yellow---/Some pippins well wrinkled,/And plums almonds sprinkled,/.../ 
So,hungry and fever'd,/Wet-footed---spoilt-beaver'd,/Eyes aching in | 
socket,/Ten pounds out of pocket,/To Brook-Street the Upper,/You haste ho 
-me to supper(455), 


A_Calirity Sermon: Er will come home to roost---/Like curses 
and chickens is Charity.//I once,near Whitehall's very old wall,when 
ballads dane'd over the whole of it,/Put a bad five-shilling piece into 
a beggar's hat,but the fat old) had kgot a hole in it;/and a little boty 
caught it in his little hat,and an officer's eye seem'd to care for it,/ 
As my bad crom-piece went through his bad «Macrompieee,and they took 
me up to Queen's Square for it./Oh,etc.//I let my very old(condemn'd) 
old house to a man,at a rent that was shockingly low,/So I found a roof 
for his ten motherless babes---all defunct and fatherless now;/For the 
plaguey one-sided party-wall fell in,so did the ropf,on son and daughter, 
/And twelve jurymen sat on eleven bodies,and bropunt in a very personal 
verdict of Manslaughter. /Oh,ete.(459)//... 


The United Family; How oft in families intruëdes/The demon of äomdigie 
feuds,/One liking this,one hating that,/Each snapping each,like dog 
and cat,/With divers bents and tastes pervese,/One's bliss,in fact, 
another's curse./How seldom anything we see/Like our united family} (473) // 
eoe//Miss Pope her "Light Guitar” enjoys,/Her father "cannot bear the 
noise,"/Her mother's charmed with all her songs,/Her brother jangles with 
the tongs:/Thus discord out of music springs,/The most unnatural of 
things,/Unlike the genuine harmony/In our wnited family.//...//Miss Powell 
likes to draw and paint,/But then it would provoke a saint,/Her brother 
takes her sheep for pigs,/and says her trees are /épriwigs./Pa praises all, 
black,blue,or brown;/And so does Ma---but upside dom!/They cannot with 
the same eye see,/Like our united family}(474)//...//One heart,one hope, 
one wish,one mind,---/One voice,one choigee,all of a kin --/And can there 
be a greater bliss---/A little heav'%n on earth---than this?/The truth to 
whisper in your ear,/It must be Wtold!---we ad mot near/The happiness 
that ought to be/In our united family!//Alas} 'Xtis our congenial taste/ 
That lays our little pleasures waste---/We all delight,no doubt,to sing,/ 
We all delight to touch the string,/But where's the heart that nine may 
touch?/And nine "May Moons" are eight too Qmuch---/Just fancy nine,all 
int one key,/Of our united family!//...//In art the self-same line we 
walk,/We are all fond of heads in chalk,/We one and all our talent 
strain/adelphi prizes to obtain;/Nine turban'd Turks are duly sent,/But 
can the royal Duke present/Nine sil¥er palettes---no,not he---/To our 
united family.//Our eating shows the sawe /thing\very,/We all prefer the 
liver-wing,/Asparagus when scarce and thin,/And peas directly they come in, 
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The marrow-bone---if there be one---/The ears of haÿre when cris Ne done,/ 
The rabbit's brain---we all agree/In our united family.//In dress the same 
result is seen,/We all so doat on apple-green;/But nine in green would seem 
a school/Of charity to quiÿzzing fool---/...//In reading hard is still our 
fate,/One cannot read o'erlooked by eight,/...//Unhappy Muses® if the Nine/ 
Above in doom with us combine,---/In vain we breathe the tender flame, /Our 
sentiments are all the same,/And nine complaints address'd to Hope/Exceed 
the editorial scope, /One in,and eight put out,must be/Of our united family! // 
.../Why are we so art and part?/So like in taste,so one in heart?/,,.(475) 


Poetry. Prose,and Verse: 0 Turkey! how mild are thy manners,/...(477). 


r So b ember of a Temperance Society: Come,pass round the pail, 
boys,and gi@\v) it no quarter,/Drink deep,and drink oft,and replenish your 
jugs,/Fill up,and I'll give you a toast to your water---/The Turnock for 
ever! that opens the plugs!/Then hey for a buc a bucket,a bucket,/Then 
hey for a bucket,filled up to the brim!/Or,best of all notions,let's have it 
by oceans,/sith plenty of room for a sink or a swim!//(480)...//Some falter 
gin, brandy,and rum,on their merits »/Grog,punch,and waht not,that enliven 
a feast:/'Tis true that they stir up the animal spirits, /But may not the 
animal spieite turn out a beast?/Then hey ete.//...//Should fortune dimin- 
ish our cash's sum total,/Deranging our wits and our private Yaffairs,/ 
Though some in such cases would fly to the bottle,/Tnere's nothing like 
water for drwming our cares,/Then hey etc.(451) 


eneal Retrospections: O Kate} my dear Partner,through joy and through 

earite! ies I look back at Hymen's dear day,/Not a lovelier bride ever 
chang'd to a wife, /Though you're now so old,wizen'd,and grey}//T, ose eyes, 
then,were stars,shining rulers of fate!/But asliquid as stars in pool;/ 
Though now they are so dim,they appear,my dear Kate,/Just like gooseberries 
boil'd for a fool!//That brow was like marble,so smooth and so fair;/Though 
it's wrinkled so crookedly now,/As if Time,when those furrows were made by 
the share,/Had been tipsy whilst driving his plough!//Your nose,it was such 
as the sculptors all chose,/When a Venus demanded their skill;/Though now 
it can hardly be reckon'd a nose,/But a sort of Poll-Parroty's bill!//Your 
mouth,it was then quite a bait for the bees,/Such a nectar there hung om 
each lips/Though now it has taken that lemon-like squeeze,/Not a blue- 
bottle comes for a sip!//Your chin,it was one of Iove's favourite haunts,/ 
From its dimple he could not get loose;/Though now the neat hand of a 
barber it wants,or a singe,like the breast of a goose!//How rich were thoyse 
locks,so abundant and full,/With their ruht of auburn so deep!/Though now 
they look only like frizzles of wool,/By a bramble torn off from a sheep!// 
o..//Xour figure was tall,then,and perfectly straight,/Though it now has tw 
twists from upright---/But bless you! still bless yous my Partner! my Kate!/ 
Though you be such a perfect old a 


A Parental Ode to Son ed three end five months; Thou happy, 
happy elf}f(But stgp,---first let me kiss aver that tear)---/Thou tiny image 
of myself!/(My lofdy,he's poking peas into his ear!)/Thou merry,laughing - 
sprite}/With spirits feather-light,/Untouch'd by sorrow and unsoil'd by 
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Punkt /vith antic toys so funmily bestuek,/Light as the singing bird ‚that 
wings the air---/(The door! the door} he'll tumble down the stair!) a 
darling of thy sire}/(Why,Jane,he'll set his pinafore a-fire})/Thoy imp of 
mirth and joy!/In love's dear chain so strong and bright a link, /Thou idol 
of they parents---(Drat the boy!/There goes my ink:)//Thou cherub+--but of 
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of earth;/Fit playfellow for Fays,by moonlight pale,/In harmless sport 
and mirth,/(Tajt dog will bite him if he pulls its tail!) (483) /Thou 
human humming-bee,extracting honey/From ev'ry blossom in the world that 
blows,/Singing in Youth's Elysium ever sunny---/(Another tumble!---that's 
his precious nose!)//Thy father's pride and hope!/(He'11 break the mirror 
with that skipping-rope})/With pure heart newly stamped from Nature's 
mint---/(Where did he learn that squint?)/Thou young domestic dove!/(He' 
11 have that jug off,with another shove!)/Dear nursling of the hymeneal 
nest!/(Are those torn clothes his best?)/Little epitome of a man;/(He'll 
elimb upon the table,that's his plen!)/Touch'd with the beauteous tints 
of daming life---/(He's got a kmife!)//Thou enviable thing!/No storms,nd 
elouds,in thy blue sky foreseeing,/Play on,play on,/My elfin John!/Toss 
the light ball---bestride the stiek---/(I knew so many cakes would make 
him siek!)/With fancies buoyant as the thistledown,/Prompting the face 
grotesque,and antic brisk,/With many a lamblike frisk---/(He's got the 
scissors,snipping at your gowa})//T,ou pretty opening rose}/(Go to thy 
mother,child,and wipe your nese!)/Balmy,and breathing music like the 
South,/(He really brings my heart into my mouth})/Fresh as the morn, 

and brilliant as its star,---/(I wish that window had an iron bar!)/Bold 
as the hawk,yet gentle as the dove-—-/(I'11 tell you what,my love,/I 
cannot write,unless he's sent above!)(484) 


Se "Tullaby,oh,lullaby!"/Thus I heard a father ery, /"Lullaby,oh, 
mareg A brat will never shut an eye;/Hither come, some power divines/ 
Close his lids or open mine!//Iullaby,oh,lullaby!/What the devil makes 
him ery?/Iullaby,oh,lullaby}/Still he stares---I wonder why?/Why are not 
the sons of earth/Blind,like puppies,from the birth?(484)//Lullaby,oh,lu- 
llaby!"/T, us I heard the father cery;/"Lullaby,oh,lullaby!/May,you must 
come and try!---/Hush,oh,hush,for mercy's sake---/The more I sing,the mo- 
re you wake!//iullaby,oß,luilaby!/Fie,you little creature,fie;/Iullaby, 
oh,lullaby!/Is no poppy-syrup nigh?/Give him some,or give him all,/I am 
nodding to his fall!//Iullaby,oh,lullaby!/Two such nights,and I shall 
die!/Iullaby,oh,lullaby!/He'll br bruised,and so shall I---/How can I from 
bedposts keep,/When I'm walking in my sleep?//Lullaby,oh,lullaby!/Sleep 
his very looks deny---/Lullaby,oh,lullaby!/Nature soon will stupefy---/ 
= nerves relax,---my eyes grow dim---/Who's that fallen---me or him?” 

485) 

The Bachelor's Dream: My pipe is lit,my grog is mix'd,/My curtains drawn 
and all is snug;/01d Puss is in her elbow chair,/And Tray is sitting on 
the rug./Iast night I hałd a churious dream,/Miss Susan Bates was Mistre;; 
Mogg---/What d'ye think of that,my Cat?/What d'ye think of that,my Dog? 
She look'd so fair,she sang so well,/I could but woo and she was won,/My- 
self in blue,the bride in white,/The ring was placed,the deed was done!/ 
...//ihat loving téte-Bpétes to come?/But tôte-à-tôtes must still defer:/ 
When Susan came to live with me,/Her mother came to live with her!/With 
sister Belle she couldn'thart,/But all my ties had leave to jog---/What 
d'ye etc.//The mother brought a pretty Poll---/A monkey too,---what work 
he made}/The sister introduced a Beau---/§My Susan broguht a favourite 
maid./She had a tabby of her own,---/A fisappish mongrel christen'd Gog-- 
/What ä'kye eto.//The Monkey bit---the Parroÿt scream{d,/All day the 
sister strumm'd and sungs/Tne petted maid was such a scold!/My Susan 
learn'd to use her tongue; /Her mother had such wretched health,/She sate 
and croak'd like a frog---/What d'ye eto.//...//At time we had a spar, 
and then/Mamma must mingle in the song---/The sister took a sister's 
part---/Tne Maid declared her Master wrong---/The Parrot leam'd to call 


me "Fool!"/My life was like a London fog---What d'ye etc. (539)// 
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Rural Felicity: Well,the country's a pleasant place,sure enough,for people 
that's country born,/And useful,no doubt,in a natural way,for gowing our 
grass and our corn./It was kindly meant of my cousin Giles,to invite me 
dom,/Tho' as yet all live seen of a pastoral life only makes one more 
partial to tom.//...//.../Of course,in the end,one learns how to climb 
without constant tumbles down,/But still as to walking so tlishly,it's 
pleasantter dome about tom./...(#540)//.../And while you're running all 
ducked and ärowmed,andpelted with sixpenny drops,/"Fine weather,” you hear 
the farmers say; "a nice growing show'r for the crops!"/,..(541)//...//For 
besides all the troubles I've mentioned before as endur'd for rurality's 
sake,/I've been stung by the bees,and I've set among ants,and once---ugh} 

I trod on a snake!/... /HOwsomever my mind's made up,and although I'm sure 
cousin Giles will be vext,/I mean to book me an inside plèe up to tom upon 
Saturday next,/And if nothin happens,soon after ten,I shall be at the Old 
Bell and Crown,/And perhaps I may come to the country again,when all Iend- 
on is burnt down! (542) 


A Flying Visit: @ strange creature falling out from a balloon talks im gibb- 
erish].../But none could be poz,/What the Dickins!(not Boz)/No mortal could 
tell what the Dickins it was!/When who should come pat,/In a moment like 

that,/But Bowring,to see what the people were at---/A Doctor well able,/ 
without any fable,/To talk and translate all the babble of the Babel. (545).. 


The Doctor: There once was a Doctor,/(No foe to the proctor,)/A physie- 
concter, /Whose dose was so pat,/However it acted,/One speech it extracted,--- 
/"Yes,yes," said the doctor,/"I meant it for that!"/And forst,all unaisy,/ 
Like worn that's crazy/In flies Mistress Casey,/"Do come to poor a 

The blood's running faster!/He's torn off the plaster---"/"yes,yes" ete.// 
...//At last comes a servant,/In grief very fervemt:/"Alas.' Doctor Der- 
went,/Poor Master is fett!/He's dram his last breath, Sir-—-/T, at dose 

was his death,Sir."#/"yes,yes" ete.(548). 


Pompey's Ghost: 'Twas twelve o'clock,not twelve at night,/But twelve o'- 
clock at noon;/Because the sun was shining bright,/And not the silver 
moon./.../When,lo! as Phoebe sat at work,/She saw her Pompey's Ghadt:// 
e../But Pompey's Spirit could not come/Like spiriay that are white,/Be- 
cause he was a Hillekaneor pid wo ldm't show at night.//(558)...//.../ 
"No murder,though,I com to tell/By base and bloody crime;/So,Phoebe,dear, 
put off your fits/Till,some more fitting time:/...//...//His Iprdship 
for his doctor sent,/Mty treatment to begin---/I wish that he had call'd 
him out,/Before he call'd hin in!/Hàg though to physic he was bred,/And 
pass'd at Surgeon's Hall,/To make his post a sinecure,/He never cured at 
all!//...//.../At last I got sick of life,/And sick of being dosed,/One 
Monday morning I gave up/My physic and the ghost!//...//Alas; some happy, 
happy day,/In church I hoped to stand,/And like a muff of sable skin/Rec- 
eive your lily hand;/But sternly with that piebald match/My fate untimely 
clashes---/For now,like Pompe-double-i,/I'm sleeping in my ashes}//.../ 
In mourning crêpe and bombazine/Ne'er spend your precious pelf---/Don't go 
in black for me,---for I/Cam do it for myseif."//...//.../From black to 
gray,from gray to nought,/The Shape began to fade,-—/And,like an egg, 
though not so white,/The Ghost was newly laid!(559) 


An open Question: .../The Birds,the Beasts,and all the Reptile race/Denied 
to f¥iends and visitors till Monday!/Now,really,this appears the common 
case/Of putting too much Sabbath into sunday---/But what is your opinion, 
Mrs Grundy?//.../The Seal hermetically sealed till M nday-—-/...//(560).../ 
Some stiffish people think that skine joints/Are carnal sins 'twixt 
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Saturday and Monday---/3ut then the beasts are pious on these points,/For 
they all eat cold dinners on a Sunday---/But what etc.//...//There are some 
moody Fellows,not a feéw,/Who,turn'd by Nature with a gloomy bias, /Renounee 
black devils to adopt tah) blue,/And thin when they are dismal they are 
pious---/...//(560)...//.../Is it not plain,to my Boor faith,at least,/ 
That what we christen "Natural" on Monf@y,/The wondreus history of Bird 
and Beast,/Can be Unnatural because it's Sunday---/But what etc.(562) 


Miss Kilmansegg and Her Precious Leg: ...//Goldimand gold: and gold without 
end!/He had gold to lay by,and gold to spend,/Gold to give,and gold to 
lend,/And revrsions of gold in futuro./.../And his daughters sang to ther 
harps of gold/"O bella eta del'oro!:"(564)//...//She was one of those who 

by Fortune's boon/Are born,as they say,with a silver spoon/In her mouth,not 
a wooden ladle:/To speak according to peets' wont,/Plutus as sponsor stood 
at her font,/And Midas rock'd the cradle.//At her first début she found her 
head/On a pillow of dom,on a downy bed,(565)/With a damask canopy over./ 
For although by the vulgar poplar saw,/All mothers are said to be "in the 
straw,"/Some children are born in clover.(566)/...//Though Shakespeare 

asks us,"What's in a name?"/(As if cognomens $ were much the same),/.../ 
What mortal would be a Bugg by choice,/As a Hogg,a Grubb,or a Chubb rejoice,/ 
Or any such nauseous blazon?/Not to mentiona many a vulgar name, /That 

would make a doorplate blush for shame,/I@f£ doorplates were not so brazen: Ñ 
(567)//...//and Sir Jacob the Father strutted and bow'd,/And smiled to 
himself,and laugh'd aloud,/To think of his heiress and rer ind then in 
his pockets he made a grope,/And then,in the fulness of joy and hope,/ 
Seem'd washing his hands with invisible soap,/In imperceptible water. (567)// 
--o//Gold.' and gold! and nothing but gold!:/The same auriferous shine be- 
hold/Wherever the eye could settle!/on the walls---the sidebeard---the ceiling 
-sky---/On the gorgeous footmin standing by,/In coats to delight a miner's 
eye,/With seams of precious metal.//...//Gold} and gold} the new and old:/ 
The company ate and gank from gold,/They sang revell'd,they sang,and were 
merryz/...(569)//...//Born in wealth and wealthily nursed,/Capp'd,papp'd, 
napp'd,and lapp'd from the first/On the knees of ProdiXgality./...//(570) 
«..//Tong before her A B and C,/They had taught her by heart Le Se Disl 
And as how she was born a great heiress;/...//...//Tne very merifvastal of] 
they told/And prais'd her for being "as good as gold"/Till she grew a3 
peacock haughty;/Of money they talk'd the whole day round,/And weigh'd 
desert like grapes by the pound,/Till she had an idea from the very sound/ 
That people with naught are naughty.//...//T ey prais'd her falls,as well es 
her walk,/Flatterers can make cream cheese of chalk. /Tney prais'ä---how t 
prais'd---her very small talk,/As if it fell from a Solon;/or the girl 

at each pretty phrase let drop/A ruby comma,a pearl full-stop,/And an emerald 
semi-colen.//T ey prais'd her spirit,and now and then,/The Nurse brought her 
own little "nevy" Ben,/To play with the future May'ress,/And when he got 
raps,and taps,and slaps,/Scratches,and pinches,snips,and snaps,/As if from 

a Tigress or B aress,/They told him how lords would coftut that hand,/And 
always gave hifi to understand,/While he rubbed,poor soul!/His carrety poll,/ 
T at his hair had been pull'd by "a Hairess".(571)//...//What more? She 
léarned to sing,and dance,/To sit on a horse,althqxy he should prance,/and 
to speak a French not spoken in France/Amy more than at Babel's bulyking;/ 
o..(572)//.../And when she took a ride in the Park,/Equestrian Lord,er 
pedestrian @lerk,/Was throm in an amorous fever,/...//...//Mayhap 'tis the 
trick of such pamper'd nags/To shy at he sight of a beggar in rags;/But away, 
like the bolit of a rabbit,/Away went the horse in the madness of fright,/ 
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And away went the horsewoman mocking the sight---/Was yonder blue: ash 
a flash of blue light,/Or only the skirt of her habit?//...//But still’flies 
the heiress through stones and dust,/Oh,for a fall,if fall she must,/On the 
gentle lap of Flora!/But still,thank Heaven! she clings to her seat---/Away} 
away} she could ride a dead heat/With the Dead who ride so fast and fleet,/ 
In the Ballad of Leonora!//...//The fields seem running away with the folks!/ 
The Elms are having a race for the Oaks!/.../The houses have got om a railway 
line,/And are off like the first-class carriages! (573)//...//.../But what 
avails gold to Miss Kilmansegg, /When the femoral bone of her dexter leg/Has m 
met with a compound fracture?//...//But wehn it came to fitting the stump/ 
With a proxy limb---then flatly and plump/She spoke,in the spirit olden;/ 

She eoulän't---she shouldn't---she wouldn't have wood$/.,..//e..e/She could--- 
she would have a Golden Leg,/If it cost ten thousand guineas!(575)//...// 

All sterling metal---not half-and-half,/The Goldsmith's seemp mark was stamp 
ed on the calf---/'Twas pure as from Mexican barter}/And to make it more 
costly,just over the lmee---/Where another ligature used to be,/Was a circle 
of Jewels,worth shillings to see,/A new-fangled Bade of the Garter! (576)// 
oe //Bast,and west,and north,and south,/Though useless for either hunger or 
drouth---/The Leg was in everybody's mouth,/To use a poetical figure, /Rumour, 
in taking her ravenous swim, /Saw,and seiz'd on the tempting limb,/Like a 
shark on the leg of a nigger.//...//M le the story went to and fro,/Till 
gathering like the ball of snow,/By the time it got to Stratford-le-Bow,/ 7 
Through Exaggeration's touches,/The Heiress and Hope of the Kilmanseggs/Was 
propped on two fine Goldem Legs,/And a pair of Golden Crutches8(577)//...// 
rthe fancy balll.../But after all that's said,and more,/The malice and spite 
of Party are poor/To the malice and spite of a party next door,/To a party not 
invited. (578)//...//In they go---in jackets and cloaks,/Plumes and bonnets, 
turbans and toques,/As if to a Congress of Nations:/Greeks and Malays,with 
daggers and dirks,/Spaniards,Jews,Chinese,and Turks,/Some like original 
foreign works,/But mostly like bad translations.(579)//...//"But where---where 
~--where?" with one accord/@Cried Moses and Mufti,Jack and my Iord,/Wang- 
fong and Il Bondocani---/When slow, and heavy,and dead as a dump,/They heard 

a foot begin to stump,/Thump! lump!/Lump! thump!/Like the Spectre im "Don 
&iovanni!"?#//Anû 10! the Heiress,Miss «ilmansegg,/With her spleQndid, brill- 
iant,beautiful leg,/Im the garb of a Goddess olden---/Like chaste Dianma 
going to hunt,/.../And tunic loop'd up to a gehn in front,/To show the Leg 
that was Golden!//...//.../A few cried "fie!" ---and "forward"---and "bold}"/ 
And said of the Leg,it might be Gold,/But to them it looked like brazen!(580) 
//leee//oee/For if Ignorance be indeed a bliss,/What blessed ignorance equals 
this,/To sleep---and not to know it?(583)//...//.../Jealous,envious,and fret- 
ful by day,/At night,to his own sharp fancies a prey,/He lies like a hedge- 
hog rolled up the wrong way,/Tormenting himself with Anis prickles. (584)// 
...//But,alas! alas} for the Woman's fate,/Who has from a mob to choose a 
mate/'Tis a strange and painful mystery!/But the more the eggs,the worse the 
hatch;/The more the fish,the worse the catch;/The reg © sparks,the worse 


the match;/Is a fact in Woman's history.//...//A Fore Count,---who came 
incog.,/Not under a cloud,but under a fog,/In a Calai packetŸs fore-cabin, 
/To charm some laäy,British-born,/...//...//And then---and much it helped his 
chance---/He could sing,and play first fiddle, and dance,/Perform charades,and 
broverbs of France---/Act the tender,and do the eruel;/For amongst his other 
killing jarts,/He had brokem a brace of fegmlale hearts,/And murder'd three 
men in duel}//(586)...//With pray'rs and vows he open'd his trench,/And plied 
her with English,Spanish,and French,/In phrases the most sentimental./and 
quoted poems in High and Low Dutch,/With now and then an Italian touch,/Till 
she y§ielded,without resisting much,/To homage so continental.(587)//...// 
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Coats that made these menials proud,/Gaze with scorn on the dingy crowd,/ 
From their gilded elevations;/Not to forget that saucy lad(Ostentation's 
favourite cad),/The page,who looked so spledidly clad,/Like a page of the 
“Wealth of Nations."//...//From the Golden Ankle to the Knee,/There it was 
for the mob to see!/A shocking act had it chanced to be/A crooked leg or a 
skinny:/But although a magnificent veil she wore,/Such as never was seen 
pefore,/In case of blushes,she blushed no more/Than George the First on a 
guinea!//...//anon,came Lady K.,with her face/Quite made up to act with 
grace, (588)/But she cut the performance shorter;/For instead of pacing 
stately and stiff,/At the stare of the vulgar she took a miff,/And ran, 
full speed,into Church,as if/To get married before her daughter.//...// 
.../And then the bright procession to close/They were followed by just as 
many Beaux,/Quite fine enough for Ideals.//...//But the Count he felt the 
nervous work no more than any polygamous Turk,/...//And how did the Bride 
perform her part?/Like any Bride who is cold at heart,/...//S ch were the 
future man and wife!/Whose bae or bliss to the end of life/A few short words 
were to settle---/Will you have this womaß?/I will---and then,/Will you have 
this man?/I will and Amen---/And those Two were one flesh,in the Angel's 
ken. /Except one Leg---that was metal.//...(589)//A breakfast of fowl,fish,and 
flesh, /Whate@vr was sweet,or salt,or fresh;/With wines the most rare and cur- 
ious---/Wines of the #chest flavour and hue;/With fruits from the worlds, 
both Old and New;/And fruits obtained before they were due/At a discount 
most usurious.//For welgithy palates there be,that seout/What is season,for 
what is gut,/Ami pérfer all precocious saveur:/.../Where the Mimt is the 
principal falvour.(590)//...//And then came dark mistrust and doubt,/Gathered 
by worming his secrets out,/And slips in his conversations---/Fears,which all 
her peace destroy'd,/That his title was,---his coffers were a void---/And 
his Ffemch Château was in Spain,or enjoy'd/The most airy of situations. (594) // 
--e//Who hath not met with home-made bread,/A heavy compound of putty and 
lead---/And home-made wines that rack the head,/And home-made liqueurs and 
waters?/Home-made pop that will not foam,/And home-made dishes that drive 
one from home,/Not to name each mess,/For the face of’ dress,/Home-made by 
the homely daughters?//Home-made physic,that sickens the sick;/Thick for 
thin and thin for thick;---/In short each homogeneous trick/For poisoning 
domesticity?/And since our Parents,called the First,/A little family squab- 
ble Wurst,/Of all our evils the worst of th /Is home-made infelicity(595) 
/l...//Tears that fell alone and wmeheckéé,/Without relief,and without res- 
pect,/Like the fabled pearls that the pigs neglect,/When pigs have that opp- 
ortunity---?And of all the griefs that mortals share,/The one that seems 
the hardest to bear/Is the grief without community.//.../And how she learn'd,b 
by sad degrees,/That he drank,and smok'd,and worse than these,/That he 
"swindled,intrigued,nand gambled."(596)//.../The Countess heard,in language 
low,/That her Precious Leg was precious slow,/A good 'un to look at but bad 
to go,/And kept quite a sum lying idle.//..//.../But in spite of hint,and 
threat,and scoff,/The Leg kept its situation:/For legs are not to be taken 
off/By a verbal amputation(597).//...//.../The Count,as once at her feet he 
knelt---/That Foot which he now wanted to m\elt!/But---hush}---'twas a stir 
at her pillow she feltfand some object before her glitter'd.//'Twas the Golden 
Legi---she knew its gleam}/And up she started,and tried to scream,---/But 
ev'n in the moment she sterted---/Down came the limb with a frightful 
smash,/And,lest in the universal falsh/That her eyeballs made at so mortal 
a crash,/Tne Spark,called Titel, departed (599)//oq@y} sta 11 gold} hard, 
yellow,and cold,/For gold she had lived,and she died for gold---/By a gold- 
en weapon---not oaken;/In the morning they found her all alone---/StiNff,and 
bloody,and cold as stone---/But her Leg,the Golden Leg was gone,/And the 
"Golden Bowl was broken$"(600), 
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A Tale of Trumpet: Of all old women hard of hearing/The deafest,sure,was 
Dame Eleanor Spearing!/On her head,it is true,/Two flaps there grew, /That 
serv'd for a pair of gold rings to go through,/But for any purpose of ears 

in a parley,/They heard no more than ears of barley./No hint was needed from 
D. E. F./You saw in her face that the woman was deaf;/From her twisted 

mouth to her eyes so peery,/Each queer feature as¥k'd a query;/A look that 
said in a silent way,/"Who and What? and How? and Eh?/I'd give my ears to 
know what you say!"(600)///.../Ears that might serve her now and then/As 
extempore racks for an idle pen,/Or to hang with hoops from jewellers’ 
shops/With coral,ruby,or garnet drops;/Or,provided the owner so inelin'd,/Ears 
to stick a blister behind;/But as for hearing wisdom,or wit,/Falsehood,or 
folly,or tell-tale-tit,/Or polities,whether of Fox or Pitt,/Sermon,lecture,or 
musical bit,/Harp,piano,fiddle,or kit,/They might as well,or any such wish,/ 
Have been butter'd,done brown,and laid in a dish!//.../She was deaf as a 
stone---say,one of the &ones/Demosthenes suck'd t\o improve his tones;/and 
surely deafness no further could reach/Than to be in his mouth without 
hearing his speech!(601)//...//At last---one fine day in Jume---/Suppese her 
sitting,/Busily knitting,/And humming she didn'y quite know what tune;/.../ 
The cat was purring about the mat,/But her Mistress heard no more of that/ 
Than it had been a boatswain's cats:/And as for the clock the moments nicking,/ 
The Dame only gave it credit for ticking./The bark of her dog she did not 
catch;/Nor yet the click of the lifted Latch;/Nor yet the ereak of the open- 
ing door;/Nor yet the fall of a foot on the floor---/But she saw the shadow 
that erept on her gown/And turned its skirts of a darker brown.//And lo! a 
man}---a pedlar!.../...//.../With even more than a pedlar's tact,/(Slick 
himself might have envied the act)---/Before she had time to be deaf,in fact 
-—-/Popp'd a trumpet into her ear.//"There,ma'am! try it!/You needn't buy it 
__-(605/...//..,/"Try it again! No harm in trying---/I'm sure you'll find it 
worth your buying,7../Only a guinea---and can't take less."/("That's very 
dear," says Dame Eleanor S.)//.../Come---suppose we call it a poumd;(604)// 
...//"Eighteen shillings! it's worth the price,/...(605)//...// Why,bless you, 
a woman with organs like yours/Is hardly safe to step out of doors!/Just 
fancy a horse that comes full pelt,/But as quiet as if he was "shod with felt' 

]«..(606)//.../But half-a-guimea seems no great matter---/...//Try it--- 
buy it---say teng and six---/Tne lowest price a miser could fix}/.../All 
noises and voices,feeble or strong,/From the hum of a gnat to the clash of a 
gong,/The tube will deliver distinct and clear;..."(607)//The Pedlar was 
gone. With the Horn's assistance,/She heard his steps die away in the dist- 
anees/.../And she purposely dropp'd a pin that was little,/And heard it fall 
as plain as a skittle!//...//Depravity! Mercy shield her ears!/...(608)// 

In short,wherever she turn'd the Horn/To the highly-bred,or the lowly-born, 
---/.../.../Foul,and dirty,and black as ink,/That her ancient Cronies, 
with nod and wink,/Pour'd in her horn like slops in a sink/...(609)//Meanwh- 
ile the Trumpet,con amore,/Transmitted łach vile diabolical story,/And gave 
the least whSjper of slips and falls/As that Gallery does in the Dome of 
St Paul's,/Which,as all the world knows by practice or print,/Is famous 
for making the most of a hint./...(610)//The Social Clubs dissolved im 
huffs./And the Sons of Harmony came to cuffs,/While feuds arose and family 
quarrels,/That discomposed the mechanics of morals,/...//The plighted Lovers 
who used to walk,/Refused to meet,and declined to talk;/...//However,as 
secrets are brought to light,/And mischief comes home like chickens at 
night;/.../And the cat at last escapes from the bag;/And the saddle is 
placed on the proper nag;/.../And the matter gets wind to waft it about;/ 
And a hint goes abroad and the murder is out---(611)//...//0h then arises 
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the fearful shout!/Bawl'd and scream'd ard bandied about,/'Seize her! Drag t 
the old Jezebel out!" /...//...//Enough,enough,and more than enough!---/ 
Twenty impatient hands,and rough,/By arms,and leg,and neck,and scruff,/Apron, 
kerchief, gom of stuff,/Cap,and pinner,sleeve,and cuff,/Are clutehing the 
Witch wherever they can,/With the spite of woman and fury of man. /And then--- 

but first they kill her cat,/And murder her dog on the very mat--~/And crush 
the infernal Trumpet flat---/And then they hurry her through the door/She nev 
-er,never will enter more.//.../And happy the foot that can give her a kick;/ 
And happy the hand that can find a brick;/And happy the fingers that hold a 
stick, /Knife to cut,or pin to prick;(612)/...//...//And now they come to 
the water's brim,/And in they bundle her,sink or swim,/Though it's twenty to 
one that the wretch must drom,/with twenty sticks to hold her dom;/Incolui- 
ing the help to the self-same end,/Which a travelling Pedlar steps to lend.-- 
/A Pedlar!---Yes!---the same!---~the same!/Who sold the Horn to the droming 
Dame;/And now is foremost amid the tir,/With a token only reveal'd to her;/ 

A token that makes her shudder and shriek,/And point with her finger---and 
strive to speak---/But before she can utter the name of the Devil,/Her head 
is under the water's level!//...(613) 

eflection: When Eve upon the first of Men/The apple press'd with specious 
cant,/Oh! what a thousand pities then/T,at Adam was not Adamant} (614) 


Epigram: After such years of dissension and strife,/Some wonder that Peter 
should weep for his wife:/But his tears on her grave are nothing surprisimg,- 

---/He's laying her dust,for fear of its risimg(615). 

fhe Seng of S : With fingers weary and worn,/With e¥yelids heavy and red, 
/A Wo at,in unwomanly rags,/Plying her needle and thread---/stiteh! stiteh! 
He poaverty,hunger,and dirt,/And still with a voice of dolorous 
piteh/She sang the "Song of the Shirt!"//...//"Work---work---work/Till the 
brain begins to swims/Work---work---work/Till the eyes are heavy and dim!/... 
//0: Men with Sisters dear!/0! Men! with Mothers and Wives!/It is not linen 
you're wearing out,/But human creatures' goien DT CE God! that bread 
should be so dear,/And fiesh and blood so cheapt//...(625) 


The Haunted House: ...//Unhinged the iron gates half open hung,/Jarr'd by the 
gusty gales of many winters,/That from its crumbled pedestal had flung/One 
marble globe in splinters.//...//0'er all there hung a shadow and a fear;/A 
sense of mystery the spirit daunted,/And said,as plain as whisper in the 
ear,/The place is Haunted!//(629)...//But awfully the truant shunn'd the 
ground,/The vagrant kept aloof,and daring Poacher,/I9n spite of gaps thro' 
the fences round/Invited the encroacher. (630)//...//The centipede along the 
threshold crept,/The cobweb hung across in mazy tangle,/And in its winding- 
sheey the maggot slept,/At every nook and angle.//The keyhole lodged the 
earwig and her brood,/The emmets of the steps had old possession,/And march'd 
in search of their dirunal food/In wdisturbed procession. (631)//...//The 
subtle spider,that from overhead/Hung like a spy on human guilt and error,/ 
Suddenly turn'd,and up its slender thread/Ran with nimble terror.(632)//...// 
No other sound or stir of life was there,/Except my steps in solitary chamber, 
From flight to flight,from humid stair to humid stair ,/From chamber into 7 
chamber.(633)//...//The spider shunn'd the interdicted room,/The moth, the 
beetle,and the fly were banish'd,/And where the sunbeam fell athwart the 
gloom,/The very midge had vanish'd.//.../7aAmd yet no gory stian was om the 
quilt-—/The pillow in its place had slowly rotteds;/The floor alone retain'd 
the trace of guilt,/T,ose boards obscurley spoktte&.//(635). 


The Bridge ef Signe One more Unfortunate,/Weary of breath,/Rashly importwatt: 
Gone to her death!//...//Touch her not scornfully;/Think of her mourmfully,/ 
Gently and humanly;/Not of the stains of her,/All that remains of her/Now 
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is pure womanly.(649)//...//Alas! for the rarity/Of Christian Ghutity/ 
Under the sun!/Oh} it was pititful!/Near a whole city full,/Home she had 
none! //...//.,/Maû from life's history,/Glad to death's mystery,/Swift to 

be hurltd--~/Amywhere,anywhere,/Out of the world!//In she plunged boldly,/ 
No matter how coldly/ithe rough river ran,---/...(650). 


The Saus -maker's Ghost: Somewhere in Leather Lane---/I wonder that it was 
not Mincing, /And for this reason most convimeimg,/That Mr Brain/Dealt in 
those well-mine'd cartridges of meat/Some people like to eat---(653)//...// 
Accordingly in happy hour/A bran-new Engine went to work/Chopping up : 
pounds on pounds of pork/With all the energy of Two-Horse Power,/And wonderfu| 
celerity---/.../The man abscomded!//His amxious Wife in vain/Placarded 
Leather Iane,/And all the suburbs with deseriptive bills,/...//.../Pilling 
his bedded Wife with sore affright/In walk@a his grisly Sprite,/In fifty 
thousand piecest/.../"O Mary! let your hopes no longer flatter/Prepare at 
once to drink of sorrow's cup,---/It an't no use to mince the matter---/ 

The Engine's chopped me up!"(654). 


t probably written dur illness: I'm sick of gruel,md the dietetics, 
/I'm sick of $pills,and sicker of emetics,/I'm sick of pulses' tardiness 
or quiekness,/I'm sick of blood,its thinness or its thickness,---/In short, 
within a word,I'm sick of sickness(669). 


I reman ber remember: I remember,I remember,/The house where I was born, / 
The little window where the sun/Came peeping in at morn;/He never came a wink 
too soon,/Nor brought too long a day,/But now,I often wish the night/Had 


borne my breath away!//...(185). 
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Hans Christian Andersen,Wonder Stories(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


The Ugly Duckling: Here sat a Duck upom her nest; she had to hatch her duck- 
lings; but she was almost tried out before the little ones came; and then 
she so seldom had visitors. At last one egg-shell after amother burst opem 
(30). "Quack! quack! How wide the world is!" said all the young ones. "The 
gest egg still lies there. How long is that to last? I am really tired 
of it." And she sat dom again. "Well,how go 3 it?" asked an old Duck who had 
come to pay her a visit. "It lasts a long tify with that egg...Now,only 
look at the others; are they not the prettiest little ducks one could poss- 
ibly see? They are all like their father; the rogue,he never comes to see 
me." dat laskt the great egg burst. "Piep! piepi" said the little one,and 
crept forth. It was very large and very ugly(31). The Mother-Duck went dom 
to the can all her family. Splash} she jumped into the water,and 
one er another klug plunged in. The ugly gray Duckling swan with 
then. "No,it's not a turkey. It is my own child. On the whole it's quite 
t pretty if one looks at it rightly." "Don't turn in your toes; a well- 
brought-up duck turns its toes quite out(32)...I think it will grow up 
pretty, and become smaller in time..." The poor Duckling was bitten and 
pushed and jeered,as much by the ducks as by the chickens. It was the butt 
of the whole yard. Its brothers and sisters said,"If the cat would only 
catch you,you ugly creature!" Then it ran and flew over the fence(33). 
"You are remarkably ugly!" said the Wild Ducks, "But that is nothing to us,so 
long as you do not marry into of) family"(34). The peasant's hut was so dil- 
apidated that it did not itself know on which side it should fall; and that's 
} why it r ed standing. The Cat was master of the housepnd the Hen was the 
lady,and a ways Y said "We and the world!" " you lay eggs?" the Hen asked. 
"No." "The hold your tongue!" And theCat said,"Can you curve your back,and 
purr,and give out fes are € "No." "The please have no opinion of your 


own when sensible folks are king." "But it is so charming to swim on 
the water! so refreshing to let it close above one's head,and to dive dom 
to the bottgom." "I fancy you must have gone crazy,” quoth the Hen. "Ask 

the Cat if he likes to swim on the water. Ask our mistress the old woman; 
no one in the world is cleverer than she. Do you think she has any desire to 
swim?" "You don't understand me," said thgDuckling. "We don't understand 
you? Then pray who is to understand you? You surely don't pretend to be 
cleverer than the Cat and the woman---I won't say anything of myself"(36). 
The winter grew very cold? ‘the Hekling was forced to swim about in the water, 
to prevent the surface from free@zing entirely; but every night the whole in 
which it swam about became smaller and smaller(39), But what was this that 
it saw in the clear water? It beheld its own image; and lo! it was no 
longer a clumsy durk-gray bird,ugly and hateful to look at,but---a swan: It 


matters nothing if oûn/ is born in a duck-yard,if one has only lain in a 
f swan's egg(40), z 


The Swineherd:A poor rrince wished to marry the Emperor's daughter, By the 
grave of the Prince's father thye*grew a rose-tree; it blossomed only once 
in #every five years,and even then it bore only one flower. He had also a 
nightingale,who could sing in such a manner that it seemed as though all 
sweet melodies dwelt in her little throat(58). Out came the beautiful rose. 
"O,how prettily it is made!" said all the court-ladies, "it is more than 
pretty," said the Emperor; ‘it is charming!" "Fie,papa}" said the Princess, 
"it is not made at all; it is natural!" The Nightingale sang delightfully. 
"Superbe! charmant!” exclaimed the ladies; for hey all used to chatter 
French,each one Wrse than her neighbour, "How much the bird reminds me of 


a 
the musical box that belonged to our blessed Empress!" remafrked an ol 
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Knight. "I wili still hope that it is not real bird," said th neess, 

yes it is a real bird,“ said those who had brought it, "Well,then let the \ 
bird fly," returned the Princess; and she positively refused to see the ZE) 
Prince(59). The Princed disguised himself and came to the palace asking 4 Gb; 
for employment. He was appo ed "Imperial Swineherd." He made a pretty j hh 
little saucepan hung with bells; whoever held his finger in the smoke of ~%/ 
this saucepan,immediately smelt all the dishes that were cooking on every Hedy 
hearth in the city. The Princess sent a court-lady to buy the sauce pan, LM, 
and the Swineherd demanded 10 kisses from the Princess, "Do you all stand ¥ 
before me," said thePrincess,"that no one may see us,” And the court ladon of 
placed themselves in front of her,and spread out their dresses; and so the By 
Swineherd gor 10 kisses and she got the saucepan. The \wineherd constructed py 

a rattle,which,when swung round,played all the waltzes and jig-tunes in iid, 
the world. “Go in and ask him the price of the instrument; but I won't kiss 
him!" The Swineherd demanded a hundred kisses from the Princess, "One must "ie 
encourage art, Tell him,he shall,as on yesterday,have ten kisses from me, 17° 
and may take the rest from ladies of the court." "0} but we should not/ 7 
like that at alli" "What ar ttering? If I can kiss him,surely you can! er 

Remenber,I give you your food and wages" (61). "Stand round!" said she, "What 
can be the reason for such a crowd close by the pig-sty?" The ladies were ja 
so much engrossed with counting the kisses that they did not perceive the Ad, 
Emperor, He boxed her ears with his slipper,just as the Swineherd was taking à 
the 86th kiss(62), 


Jack the Dullard: The two clever brothers wanted to woo the King's daughter; 
she had publicly announced that she would choose for her husband that youth 
who could arrange his words best. One of the two knew the hole Latin diot- 
ionary by heart,and the City Advertiser three years, ihe other was deeply 
read in the corporation laws(65). "Well," quoth Jack the Dullard,"if I 

can't have a horse,l'1l take the billy-goat,and he can carry me as well!" 
His brothers rode slowly on in advance of him. They spoke not a word,for 
they were thinking about eh the fine extempore speeches they would have to 
bring out,and these had to be cleverly prepared and learned beforehand(66). 


The Iovers: The Top said to the Ball: "Shall we not be lovers,as we live 
together in the same box?" The Ball,which had a coat of morocce leather,and 
was just as conceited as any fine lady,would make no answer to the proposal 
(70). "I cannot grant your request, svery time I leap up into the air a swal 
-ilow puts his head out of the nest and says,'Will you?’ And now I have 
Silently said 'Yes',and that is as good as half engaged; but I promise I 
will never forget you." Next day the Ball was taken out by the boy. The Top 
saw how she flew high into the air,like a bird; at last she remained absent, 
and did not come back to earth again, The boy sought and sought,but she 
was gone, "She is in the Swallew's nest,and has married the Swallow!" sighed 
the Top. The more the Top thought of this,the more it ionged for the Ball, 
Just b @ it could not get the Ball,its love increased. One day he was 
gilt all over; never had he looked so handsome, He srpang too high,and--- 
he was gone; He had jumped into the dust-box, wher all kinds of things were 
lying: cabbage stalks,sweepings,etc, "Among what a rabble have I alighted!" 
(71). And then he looked sideways at a curious round thing---an old Ball, whicA 
had lain for years in the roof-gutter and was quite saturated with water, 
"Thank goodness,here comes game one of us!" said the Ball,and looked at the 
gilt Top. "I am really moroceo,and have a Spanish cork within me; but no one 
would think it,to look at me, I was near \very marrying a swallow, but I fell 


inte the gutter on the roof,and And there full 5 years and become 
rl." But the Top said nothing, Them 


quite through. That's a long time for a 
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came the servant-girl,and wanted to turn out the dust-box. "Aha! there's a 
gilt top!" she cried. And so the Top was brought again to notice and honor, 
but nothing was heard of the little Ball. And the Top spoke no more of his 
old love(72). 


The Swiftest Runners: The Snail got the second = 4 To be sure,he took 

half a year to cross the threshold; but he broke his thigh-bone in the haste 
‚he made. Moreover,he ran with his house on his back, All these weighed in 
his favor(73). The old Sign-post,one of the arbitrators,declereds "Every- 

y thing should go according to rule, Rule must precede merit." "I should 
‘certainly have voted for myself,had I not been among the judges," said 
the Mule. "It is quite a pleasure to see how long the Hare's grown yell- 
ears are, I fancied that I beheld m self when I was little,and so I voted 
for him"(74). 


The sh-King's Da ter: The little child was under the influence of some 
terrible witchcraft, By day it was as beautiful as an angel,but it had w 
wild,evil disposition; by night,on the contrary,it was an ugly frog with 
melancholy eyes. TE pad two natures,that changed about,both without and 
within. The little possessed by day her mother's external appearance and 
her father's temper; while by night,on the contrary,she showed her connection 
with him outwardly in her form,whilst her mother's mind ahd heart inwardly 
became hers(104). Meat and mead were good things, To these folks might have 
been applied the old proverb,"The cattle know when to leave the pasture; but 
an unwise man never knows & the depth of his stomach"(106), Of her thiek, 
splendid hair she had cut off the longest lock,and plaited for herself a 
string to her ‘k bow. "Self-made is well made," she said(112). All had van- 
ished in these three short minutes, Then Helga felt anxious, Only three minut 
-es in heaven,and...many hundred years on earth had passed away(136), 


ı There was once a woman who wished for a very little child, In the 
middle of the tulip there sat upon the green velvet stamens a little maiden, 
She was scarcely half a thumb's length in height,and therefore she was calle/ 
Thumbling(157). "That would be a handsome wife for my son," said the big 
Toad(158), 


The Wicked Prince: one Map time,there was a wicked prince,whose thoughts 
constantly dwelt on how he ght subjugate all the nations of the earth. Day 


by day,he grew mightier. He built superb palaces,temples,and arches; and 
whoever saw his magnificence,exclaimed,"What a great Prince}"---never 
thinking of the desolation he had brought over many lands,nor listening to 
the groans and wailings that arose from cities which fire had laid waste, 
The vanquished kings he chained to his chariet with golden chains,when he 
drove through the streets; and % when he sat down to his table,they were 
wade to lie at his and his courtiers' feet,and eat the morsels that might 
be throm to them, He cause his image to be set up in the market-places: 
yea,he would have set it up in the temples before the altar of the Lord: 
but the(170) priests said,"Prince,thou art great,but God is greater: we 
dare not do it.” "gel," said the wicked Prince,"then I shail conquer Him 
likewise;" He built an artfully contrived ship,in which he could sail 
through the air; it was decked with peacocks' feathers,and seemed spangled 
with a thousand eyes; but each eye was a gun's mouth. Hundreds of strong 
eagles were harnessed to the ship,and so it flew away,up towards the sun, 
Higher and higher the eagles flew; God sent forth a single angel,at whom the 
Prince immediately let fly a thousand bullets; but the bullets dropped like 
hail from the angel's shining wings,and one drop of blood---but one--- 
dripped from on e of the white pinions,and fell Auron the ship; it weighed 
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with a weight of a thousand hundreä-weight,and with thundering speed tore 
the ship down back to @arti\the, The eagles' strong wings were broken.” 
Half dead the Prince lay in his ship. "I will conquer God!" said he, During 
seven years he builded artfully contrived vessels,in which to sail through 
the air,and caused thunderbolts to be forged from the hardest of steel, where 
-with to batter down heaven's battlements, From all cowntries,he assembled 
vast armies(171). God sent forth a swarm of eayits-~-one little swarm---which 
buzzed about the King,and stung his face and hands, One little gnat erept 
into the King's ear and stung him; the sting smarted as fire,the poison 
flew up into his head; he rent his clothes asunder,and danced naked before 
the savage soldiers,who now mocked the mad Prince(172). 


ttle us and B Claus: There lived in a village two men who were both 
er Claus; but one of them had four horses,and the ether had only one 
horse(211), The Farmer's wife told Little Claus to go away,and shut the door 
in his face. So Little Claus climbed to the roof of theshed(212),where he 

could see inte the room. The Farmer's wife and the Sexten were sitting at 
the table together; and she filled his glass,and helped him plenteously to 
fish, When she heard her husband coming she was frightened and begged the 
Sexton to hide himself y in a large empty chest that stood in the room(213). 
The sexton crept out of the chest,and measured out a whole bushel full of 
gold for Little Claus,who had already received one from the Farmer. He 
sent a bot to Big Claus to borrow a bushel measure, "What can he want if 
for?" thought Big Clauss so he smeared the bottom of the measure with tar. 
When the measure returned,three new silver florins were sticking to it(218),. 


The Girl who Trod upon Bread: She was a poor child,but proud and vain. She 
had a bad disposition. When she was a little more than an infant,it was pera 
pleasure to her to eatch flies,to pull off their wings,and so make them 
creepers entirely. She used,when somewhat older, to /( ady-bürds‘ \take/ and 
beetles,stick them all upon a pin. Inger was very beautiful end became a 
maidservant in a distinguished family(225). A half year more had passed. 
"You must go home to see your parents," said the mistress of the house, "Here 
is a large loaf of white bread---you can carry this to them." Inger put on 
her best clothes and her nice new shoes,and she lifted her dress high,and 
walked so earefully,that she might not soil her garments or her feet, When 
she came to where the path went over some damp,marshy ground,and there 

were water and mud in the way,she threw the bread into the mud,in order to 
step upon and get over with dry shoes, The bread sank in with her deeper and 
deeper,till she went entirely down,and nothing was te be seen but a black, 
bubbling pool(226). She felt a dreadful hunger. Could she stoop dom and 
break off a piece of the bread on which she was standing? Ne; her back 

was stiffened; her whole body was like a statue of stone. And flies came 

and crept over her yes, She winked her eyes; but the intruders did not fly 
away,for they could not---their wings had been pulled off(228), 


The Emperor's New Colthes: Many years ago there lived an Emperor excessive- 
ly fond of grand new clothes, He had a coat for every hour of the days and 
just as they say of a king,"He is in council," so they always said of him, 

” Emperor is in the wardrobe." On dau two rogues came; they gave them- 
elves out as weavers,Aand declared they could weave the fi@pst stuff imagin- 
able; the clothes made of the stuff possessed the wonderful quality that 

they became invisible to any who was unfit for the office he held,er was 
incorrigibly stupid(234), The Emperor sent someone to see how matters 

stood. "Mercy on us$" thought the old Minister,and he opened his eyes 

wide, "I cannot see anything at all!" But he did not say this. "Am I 

not fit for my office? No,it will never do for me to tell that I could not del 
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"What a fine patterm,and waht colors! Yes,I shall tell the Emperor that I 
am very much pleased with it." "Is not that splendid?" said the two states- 
men. "Does not your Majesty remark the pattern and the colours?" And they 
pointed to the empty loom,for they thought that the others could see the 4 
stuff, "What's this?" thought the Emperer. "I can see nothing at all! 
That is terrible, Am I stupid? Am I not fit to be Emperor? 0,it is very 
pretty!" he said aloud, "It has our highest approbation." And he gazed(236) 
at the empty loom,for he would net say that he saw nothing. At the rogues 
said,"Now the clothes are ready!" They lifted up one arm as if they were 
holding semething,and said,"See,here are the trousers! here is the coat! 
here is the cloak} It is as light as a spider's web: one would think one 
had nothing on; but that is just thebeauty of it." "Yes," said all the eav- 
aliers, "Will your Imperial Majesty please to condeseend to take off your 
clothes?" And the Emeror turned round and round before the mirror( 237). 
Every one in the streets said: "How incomparable are the Emperor's new 
clothes!" No one would let it be perceived that he could see nothing. 

"But he has nothing on!" a little ehild cried out at last, "But has nothing 
on!" said the whole people at length, That touched the Emepror, but he 
thought within himself,"I must go through with the whole procession." And 
so he held himself a little higher,and the chamberlains ‚seidwho were supp- 
osed to carry the train,held on tighèter than ever.* 


S Made of Sausage-stickı The second little Mouse said; "The ants are a 
respeotable people, The rank of each is indicated by a number,and the Ant 

Queen @is number ONE; her view is the only correct one,she is the receptacle 
of all wisdom, She declared her ant-hill was the loftiest thing in the vw 3 


though close by it grew a tree,which was certainly loftier,much loftier; 
that could not be denied,and therefore it was never mentioned"(279). 


The Beetle; The Emperor's favorite horse was shod with gold. He had carried 
his master through the fire and smoke of battle. And the Beetle came creep- 
ing forth, He stretched out his thin legs, "And pray what do you want?" 
asked the Smith. "Golden shoes." "Do you understand why is the herse to have 
golden shoes?" "I understand that it is a personal slight offered to mYy- 
self. I am goin to the world to seek my fortune"(308), He flew inte a 
garden. "I am accustomed to better things, Why,there is not so much as a 
dung-heap." Suddenly a shower of rain came, The Beetle wanted to escape 

into the earth,but could not. He was tumbled over and over(309), Two 

frogs were sitting,their eyes gleaming with pleasure, "Wonderful weather this! 
How refreshing] What delicious dampness; Wheever does not rejoice in this, 
certainly does not love his fatherland," "Have you ever been in the Emper- 
or's stable? Is there never a muck-heap here in the garden,where a person 

of rank,like myself,can feel himself at home,and take up his quarters?" 

But the Ftrogs either did not or would not understand him, "I never ask a 
question twice:" said the Beetle,after he had already asked this one three 
times without receiving any answer(310). He went to sleep,and dreamed that 
the Emperor's favorite horse had fallen,and had given him his golden 

shoes, "I will just see if I can find any one with whom I may associate. I'm 
proud,certainly,and I'm proud of being so." The gardener's little son 
espied the Bedle,seized him and pressed him(314). "Well,I now know the 
world, It is an abominable world. I'm the only honest person in it, First, 
they refuse me my golden shoes....put one must not look for sympathy in 

this world! My career has been very interesting; but what's the use of 
that,if nobody knows it? The world does not deserve to be made avquainted 
with my history(314). Now the stable has lostme,and the world has lost me, 
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It is all over!" But all was not over yet. A few young girls came up, "look, 
yonder is an old wooden shoe sailing along,and there's a little ereature 
bound fast to it." They fished the Beetle out of the water,and eut the wool- 
en thread, "Fly,fly---if thou canst, Liberty is a splendid thing." The 
Beetle flew up,and straight through the open window of a great building; 
there he sank down,tired and exhausted,exactly on the mane ef the Emperor's 
favorite horse, "Here I'm sitting on the Emperor's favorite herse---sitt- 
ing on him,just like the Emperor himself, The smith asked me why the golden 
shoes were given to the horse, Now I'm quite claer about Whe answer, They 
were given to the horse on my account." He was in a good temper again. "Tra 
-velling expands the mind rarely. The world is not so bad,upon the whole, 
butone must know how to take things as they come"(315). 


The Constant Tin Soldier: There were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers, who 
have all been born of one old tin spoon. One of them had been cast last of 
all,and there had not been enough tin to finish him; but he stood as 
firmly upen his one leg as the others upon their two, On the same table 
stood,ameng other toys,a neat castle of cardboard. A little(368) lady 
stood at the open door of the castles she stretched out both her arms,for 
she was a dancer,and then she lifted one leg so high that the Tin Soldier 
could not see it at all,and thought that,like himself,she had but one let% 
"That would be thw e wife for me," thought he(369). The paper boat rocked 
up and down,and sometimes turned round so rapidly that the Tin Soldier 
trembled; but he remaimed firm,and never changed counteknace,and looked 
straight before him,and shouldered his musket(371). Now the pagper 
parted,and he fell out. A great fish snapped him up, O,how dark it was in 
that fish's body} But the Tin Soldier remained wnmoved,and lay at full 
length,shouldering his musket. The cook cut open the fish and ied 

the Tin Seldier into the very(371) room in which he had been before. The 
graceful Dancer was still balancing herself on one leg. She was faithful tod. 
One of the little boys flung him into the stove. The Tin Soldier felt a 
heat that was terrible; but whether this heat proceeded from the real fire 
or from love he did not know. He looked at the little Lady,she looked at 
him. Then suddenly the door flew open,and the draughtof wimd air caught 

the Dancer,and she flew like a sylph just into the stove to the Tin Seldier, 
and flashed up in a flame,and then was gone} (372). 


The Nightingale: In China,you must know,the Emperor is a Chinamen,and all 
whom he has about him are Chinamen too, The Emperor's palace was made entir 
-ely of ptgcelain. The garden extendelso far,that the gardener himself 

did not know where the end was, In the trees lived a nightingale(404), From 
all the countries of the world travellers came to the city of the Emperor 
and admired it,and the palace,and the garden,but when they heard the Nighti 
-ngale,they said,"This is the best of all!" When they went home,they wrote 
books about the tom,the palace,and the garden, But they did not forget the 
Nightingale. A few of the books once came to the Emperor. He sat in his 
golden chhair,and read,and read. "What's that?" he exclaimed. "I don't 
Yimow the Nightingale at all} Is there such a bird in my empire,and even 
in my garden? To think that I should have to learn such a thing for the 
first time from books!" And hereupon he called his Cavalier, This Cavalier 
was so grand that if any one lewer in rank than himself dared to speak to 
him,or to ask him any question,he answered nothing but "PJ"---and that 
meant nothing "There is said to be a wonderful bird here called the 
Mightingale, Why have I never heard anything about it?" "He has never been 
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introduced at court." "I command that he shall appear this evening,and 
sing before me," said the Emperer(405). "If it does not come,all the court 
shall be trampled upon after the court has suppedj" "Tsing-pe}” said the 
Cavalier; and again he ran up and dom {he staircases,and through all 
the halls and corridors; and half the court ran with him, At last a poor 
little kitchen girl promised to lead them to the Nightingale, So they all 
went out into the wood. A cow began to low(406), "0!" cried the court 
pages,"now we have it:" "Nos" said the girl, The frogs began to cyfigk in 
marsh, "Glorious!" said the court preacher, "Nei" Finally she pointed to 
a little gray bird up in the boughs. "Is it possible?" cried the Cavalier. 
"It certainly must have lost its color at seeing such grand people around." 
"My song sounds best in the greenwood3'' replied the Nighti gle; still it 
came willingly when it heard what the Emperor wished(407), The Emperor 
was so much pleased that he said the Nightingale should have his golden 
slipper to wear round the neck. But the Nightingale declined this with 
thanks, The court ladies took water in their mouths to gurgle when anyone 
spoke to them. They thought they should be ngi}ghtingales too, The Night- 
ingale was now to remain at court,to have its own oage,with liberty to go 
out twice every day and once at night. Twelve servants were appointed when 
it went out,each of whom had silken string fastened to the bird's leg, 
which they held very tight(408). One day the Emperor received a box, which 
contained an artificial nightingale,which was to sing like a natural one, 
and was brilliantly ornamented with diamonds,rubies and sapphires, Rowd 
his neck hung a little ribbon,and on that was written,"The Emperer\ of 


China's Nightingale is poor compared to that of the Emperor of Japan," 
The artificial bird was much handsomer to look at---it shone like brace- : 
lets and breastpins, Three-end-thirty times over did it sing the same piece sw 
yet was not tired. The Emperor said that the living Nightingale ought to — 
sing something now. But where was it? No one had noticed that it had flown 
away out of the window, All the courtiers abused it as a very ungrateful 
creature, "We have the best bird,after all," said they(409)5 But one rire À 


when the artificial bird was singing its best,something inside it said," 
Something cracked, "Whir-r-r!" All the wheels ran rownd,and then the musie 
stopped. Th ebr was ill, Already a new Emperor had been chosen,anû the p 
people stood out in the street and asked the Cavalier how their old Emperor 
did. "Ð "P§" said he,and shook his head(413), 
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Ch,I: A Greek poet: "Who knows then whether Life (not, bg D,ath,and what we 
here call Death be called Life there below?" To turn aside from life al- 
together never enters the head of anyone in Homer, The joy and happiness 
of life(3) go without saying among a vigorous folk engrossed im a movement 
of progress. Nothing is so hateful to man as death and the gates of Hades, 
How are we to think of this WPsyche" that,unnoticed during the lifetime of 
the body,and only observable when separated from the body,now glides off 
to join the multitude of its kind assembled in the murky regions of the 
"Invisible"(Aides)?(4) It escapes out of the breath---or out of the gaping 
wound of the dying---and now freed from 18% prison becomes an "image" (eldol- 
on). On the borders of the Hades Odysseus sees floating "the images of 
those who have toiled(on earth)", These immaterial images withdrawing 
themselves from the grasp of the living,like smoke(Il. xxiii,100) or a 
shadow(Od. xi,207; x,495),must at least recognizably present the general 
esput) of the once living person. The body,that is the corpse,now becomes 
mere “senseless earth" and falls to pieces,while the psyche remains wn- 
touched, But the latter is by no means the refuge of "spirit" and its facul 
-ties,any more than the corpse is. The psyche is decribed as being without 
Tecline, dedttea by mind and forgans ofthe) mind. All power of will,sens- 
ation,and ought have vanished esd wi the disintegration of the individ- 
ual man into his component parts, So far from it being permissible te ascr- 
ibe the functions of "spirit" to the psyche,it would be X more reasonable 
to speak of a contrast between the two. It is not the psyche which commun- 
icates its om faculties to man and gives him capacity for life together 
with oonsciousness,will and knowledge. It is rather that during the union o 
of the psyche and the body all faculties of living and acting lie within 
the empire of the body,of which they are functions, Without the presence of 
the psyche,the body cannot perceive,feei,or will,but it does not use these 
or(5) any of its faculties through or by means of the psyche. Homer is 
contradictory. Not infrequently the material body is contrasted,as the 
"man himself" with the psyche. On the other hand,that which takes its 
departure at death is also referred to by the proper name of of the person 
as "himself", These contradictory methods of speaking simply prove that 
both the body with its faculties and the indwelling psyche could be descr- 
ibed as the man's "self", According to the Homeric view,human beings exist 
twice overs once as an outward and visible sghape,and again as an invisib 
-le "image" which pnly gains its thedo in death, The psyche dwells within 
the living and fully conscious pers ity, like any alien and a stranger, 
a feebler double of the man,as his "other self?, This is waht so-called 
"savagel'peoples all over the world actually believe, It was the experience 
of an apparent(6) double of the self in dreaming,in swoons,and ecstasy, 
that gave rise to the inference of the existence of an independent,separ-. 
able "second self" dweliing within the visible self of daily life. While 
the other "",unconscious of itself,lies in sleep,its double is up and do- 
ing. That the dream experiences are veritable realities and not empty 
fancies for Homer is also certain. The figures seen in dreans are real 
figures(7). In moments of swoon,accroding to actual Homeric expression, 
"the psyche has left the body." Homer knows hardly anything of pe the 
cult of the psyche, The souls,once they have crossed the river er come 
back---so the soul of Patroklos assures his friend(8). Down in e murky 
underworld they float unconscious,or,at most,with a twilight consciousness, 
wailing in a shrill diminutive voice,helpless,indifferent. To speak of an 
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"immortal life" of these souls,as scholars have done,is incorrect. They 
can hardly be said to live even,any more than the image that is reflected 
in the mirror. In the daylight world of Homer the living are not troubled 
by the dead. The worid is governed by the gods alone; not pale and 
ghostly phantoms,but palpable and fully materialized figures; “and bright 
ness gleams around them." The night does not set free the departed souls 
of the dead. The reader detects the influence of another age,when in 

the Odyssey,Bk xx,he reads how shortly before the destruction of the suit 
ers the soothsayer beholds in the hall and forecourt the soul-phantoms 
(eidola)@9) floating in mutltitudes. The cult of the dead, minowm to 
Homer,on appears later(10). Rudiments of a once vigorous soul-worship se 
are not hard to find in Homer. The fmeral pyre is got ready,many sheep 
and oxen slaughtered. The corpse is wrapped in their fat,while their car- 
casses are placed beside it; jars of oil and honey are set round the body 
Next four horses are killed,two dogs belomging to Patroklos,and last of a] 
twelve Trojank youths taken prisemer for this purpose by Achilles, All 
these are burnt together with the corpse,and Achilles spends the whole 
night pouring dark wine upon the earth,calling the while upon the psyche 
of Patroklos. Only when the morning comes is the fire extin with 
wine; the bones of Patroklos are collected and laid in a golden casket 
and entombed within a mound(B12), The whole narrative presupposes the 
idea that by the pouring out of streams of blood,by offerings of wine and 
burnt offerings of human beings and of cattle,the psyche of a person late. 
-ly dead can be refreshed,and its resentment mollified, This epic picture 
was adopted by Homer from an earlier source(14). The psyche of Patrokles 
himself assures his friend that,once the burning of the body is completed, 
it,the psyche,will take its departure to Hades,never to return. ‘the contr 
-adiction between Homeric belief and Homeric practice on this occasion 

is complete,and shows decisively that the traditional view that would see 
in this descriptiom an am effo fter new ideas of the life after death, 
must certainly be wrong. Every rd the poet utters about the circumstance. 
contradicts the elaborately wrought ceremonial which these circumstances 
call forth(16). The funeral ceremonies over the body of Patroklos are not 
the first budding of a new prineiple,but rather represent a "vestige" of 
a more vigorous worship of the dead in earlier times, The worship has 
been preserved unaltered into an age that,with quite other religious be- 
liefs,no longer understands,or at best half-guesses at the sense of such 
strange observances. Even the ordinary forms of internment of the dead 

in the Homeric epies are not entirely without such "vestigial" features, 
The dead man's eyes and mouth are closed,the body is washed and anmoint- 
ed,and after being wrapped in a clean linen cloth is laid upon a bier,and 
the funeral dirge begins, The body of El r,in accordance with the com- 
mand issued by his psycheto Odysseus(Qd. xi,74),is burned together with a 
his weapons(Od. xii,13)3; Achilles burnt the weapons of his overthrow foe 
together with his body on the funeral pyre(Il. vi,418). We often hear how 
the completeness of a burial requires the burning of the possessions of t 
the dead along with the body. We cannot(17) tell to what extent the duty f 
of offering to the dead all his moveable possesions(a duty originally 
without doubt interpreted quite literally) had come in Homeric times to 

be interpreted in a symbolical sense(18. Note on p.47: All the possessbns 
of a dead Inca Mremain his own absolute property; among the Abipones of 
Paraguay all the possessions of the dead are burnt; the Albanians of the 
Caufeasus buried all the dead man's possessions with him). The psyche of 
Patroklos appearing by night to Achilles asks for immediate burial in 
order to pass through the door of Hades, Until then the other shadow-creat#/ 
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bar its passage across the river,so that it has to wander Üilessiyround the 
hous‘of Ais of the wide gate(Il. xxiii,71). Not until the destructiom of its 
physical counterpart is complete & can it enter into the rest of Hades. Only 
through fire are the souls of the dead "appeased"(Il.vii,410). So long as 
the psyche retains any vestige of "earthliness" it possesses some feeling 
still,some awareness of what is going on among the living, But one the body 
is destroyed by fire,then is the psyche relegated to Hades; no retryn to 
this earth is permitted to it,and not a breath of this world can penetrate 
to it there. It cannot even return in thought. Indeed,it no longer thinks at 
all(19). The complete banishment of the psyche once and for all into the 
other world is the real purpose and the original oceasiom of the practice 
of cremation. when the Indians turned from the custom of burying their dead 
to that of burning them,they were actuated by the idea that the sooner and 
the more completely the soul was freed from the body and its limitations, the 
more easily would it reach Paradise of the Just. Nothing can destroy the 
psyche's visible counterpart more quickly than fire(21),,The discovery of 
graves andelaborately constructed domed vaults,which were built before 
the Dorian invasion,has enabled us to catch a glimpse of a far distant 
period of Greek history,which not only supplies a background to Homer, but 
makes him cease to be the earliest source of our informatiom upon Greek 
life and thought. These graves prove to us---what was already hinted at by a 
few isolated expressions in Homer-—that the k Greek "Age of Byrning" was 
preceded,as in the case of Persians,Indians,and Germans, by a period in 
which the dead were buried in the ground intact, Chieftains take with them 
into the grave a rich paraphernalia of gorgeous furniture and ornaments--- 
unburnt like their own bodies(22), Its treasurekd possessions laid by its 
side in the tomb are there to prevent its appearing uninvited in the outer 
world(23, C Note 49: Among the Indians the feet of ‘he corpse were chained so 
that the dead could not return. The soul of a dead man from whom a favourite 
possession is withheld retruns ---equally whether the body and the possess- 
ions with it are burned or buried. the 8 story & in Iucian,Philops., xxvii, 
of the wife of Eukrates,is quite ccordance with popular belief]). We can 
thus see that there had been a time in which the Greeks,too,believed that 
after the separation of body and soul the psyche did not entirely cease from 
intercourse with the upper world, Such a belief naturally called forth a cult 
of the soul, Homer knows nothing of the necromancy or of oracles of the dead, 
both common in later Greek life. Gods come into the poems and take part in 
the action of the story; the souls of the dead never do(24). Such free- 
thinking cannot ever have been characteristic of a whole race. If we listened. 
to Homer alone we should suppose that the innumerable local cults of Greece, 
with their gods closely bound to the soil,hardly existed, Homer ignores them 
almost entirely. His gods are pan-Hellenic,Olympian, In fact,in his picture 
of the gods,Homer fulfilled most completely his special task of reducimg con 
-fusion and superfluity to uniformity and symmetry of design---the very task 
which Greek idealism in art continually set before itself, In his picture 
Greek beliefs about the gods appear absolutely uniform( 245). Primitive man 
reggards the activities of w lling,feelinz,or thinking simply as the manif- 
estations of something which lives inside the visible man. That something 
is regarded as embodied in one or other of the organs of the human body or 
as concealed(29), therein. according the Homeric poems give the name of 
“asrar” (phrin ries) to most of the phenomena of will or feeling and even 


to these of the intellect, The“heart"(étor,kêr) is also the name of a vartet 
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the words of the poet often show that as a matter of fact he thought of 
those functions and emotions as incorporeal,though they were still named 
after the parts of the body(30 "Note, 50-1; The belief in the existemce of 
more than one soul in the same person is very widespread, The distinetion 
between the 5 spiritual powers dwelling within man given by the Avesta 
rests upon similar grounds, But Gomperz,Greek Thinkers,i,249,wrongly thinks 
that Homer held a two-soul theory: a "smoke-soul" side by side with the 
"breath-soul"]). The narrative of the Descent of Odysseus to the Underworld 
did not form part of the original plan of the Odyssey. Kirke bids Odysseus 
undertake the journey to see Teiresias in Hades and to be told of the means 
of his return(0d.,x,530 f.). Teiresias,however(32),on being discovered in 
the realm of shadows,fulfils this requirement only very partially and super- 
ficially. Whereupon,Kirke herself $ gives to the returned Odysseus a much 
fuller account, Odysseus's conversations with Elpenor,Antikleia,Agamemnon and 
Achilles are,for the furtherance of the tory,quite superfluous, The quest- 
ions and answers are confined en ly to the affairs of the upper world(33). 
It is the same underworld in the bowels of the earth that is preksupposed 
in the Iliad,too,as the dwelling-place of the dead,only more fully realized. 
He borrowed the "Stux",so well-known in the Iliad. The Souls resemble shadow- 
or dream-pictures,and(35) are impalpable to the human touch, They are with- 
out consciowness whrn they appear, Elpenor alone,whose body remains un- 
burnt,has for that very reason retained his senses and even shows a form of 
heightened consciousness that approaches prophecy; and Teiresias has preserv- 
ed his prophetic vision through the good will of Persephone, Yet the poet 
ventures to go beyond Homer in one important point; he hints that this condit- 
ion of things can even for the briefest moment be interrupted, The blood 
drunk by the souls gives tham back for a moment their consciousness; their sen 
-ses must then all the while have been sleeping. On the advice of Kirke,Ody- 
sseus digs a grave at the entrance of Hades in which to pour out a solem 
drink-offering to all the dead; next he slays a ram and a black ewe, bending 
their heads downwards into the grave,and then burns the bodies(36), Round 
the blood collect all the souls,who flutter about it,kept at a distance by 
Odysseus' sword till Teiresias has first drunk. The tasting of the blood is 
simply intended to restore to the souls their consciousness; in the case of 
Teiresias,who retains his senses,the gift of prophetic clairvoyance(37), In 
the account of the three penitents undergoing punsihment,Tityos preyed upon 
by two vultures,Tamtalos parched with thirst in the middle of a lake and 
unable to reach up to the fruit-laden branches over his head,and Sisyphos 
rolling uphill the stone that ever rolls ask again,the limits of the Homeric 
conception are definitely overstepped, The souls of the three unfortuntes 
are credited with complete and continuous consciousness{ 40), 


Ch. II: Proteus,the sea-god,prophesies to Menelaos; "But thou,god-like Menel- 
aos,art not ordained to die in horse-pasturing Argos or to meet thy fate there, 
for the immortals shall send thee far away to the Elysian plain...where life 
is most easy for men...because thou has Helen to wife and art thereby in their 
eyS the son-in-law of Zeus"(0d4.,IY,560 ff.). We are g iven a glimpse into a 
world about which the Homeric poems are otherwise silent(55). The place to 
which Menelaos is to be sent is not a part of the realm of Hades,but a land 
on the surface of the earth set apart as the abode not of disembodied "souls, 
but of men whose souls have not been æparated from their visible selves, Hope 
sought and found an exit from the shadow-worlä,and imagined a land at the end 
of this world,but still of this world,to which occasionally some favorites 
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of the gods might be "translated" without the psyche being separated frem 
its body and descending to Hades. The belief & that a god could suddenly with- 
drw his earthiy favorite from the eyes of men not infrequently finds its 
application in the battle-scenes of the Iliad. The geds could alsgmake a 
Amortal® “invisible” a prolonged period, When Odysseus has been so long 
lost to his friends they suspect that the gods have made him invisible; they % 
do not regard him as dead but as carried away by the harpies(0d.,1,235 ff.3 
xiv,371). Penelope,in her grief,prays ewther for swift death through the 
arrows of Artemis,or that a storm wind may lift her up and carry her away to 
the mouths of Okeanos(Qd,_xx@,61ff,79 ff.) (98). The h ies are nothing 
else but wind-deities of a peculiarly signister kind hey may be compared 
to the Devil's Br@ide or the "Whirlwind's Bride" of German folk-tales(57). 
The indrtality of the gods is conditioned by the eating of the magic food 
ambrosia and nectar; man,too,by eating continually the food of the gods, 
becomes an immortal god. Ganymede,the most beautiful of mortals,had been 
carried away by the gods to Olympos to dwell among immortals,as the cup- 
bearer of Zeus(Il,,xx2,232 f£.9(58). In Hesiod we enamter the still living bel 
-ief in the elevation of the sul after death to a higher life, They are 
the souls,it must be noted,of a race of men("Heroes") long shce disappaered, 
about whom this belief is held(73). But the company of these spirits receives 
no additions from the life of the present day. For centuries now the souls of 
the dead have been claimed by Hades and his vain shadow world. The worship 
of the soul is stationary; it affects only the souls of the long-since 
departed; it no longer increases the number of the objects of its worship. Im 
other words,the belief has changed; the Homeric poems have triumphed and the 
view they held,and to which they gave authority,and,as it were,official 
sanction,now prevails(78).[Note,85, Whenever there is mention of envelop- 
ment in a cloud and the like in Homer,it is to be understood as a naive 
Wy equivalent for "invisible"] 


Ch. III: Legends claim to speak of men who during their lifetime were swallowed 
up by the earth,and who now live on for ever at the places where they were 
taken down into the depths---places situated in quite definite localities of 
the Greek countryside(90), They never speak of an undying existence of the 
soul by itself in separation from the body. Thus far they are firmly rooted 
in orthodox Homeric belief, These men are also translated out of this life 
(besides out of Hades), But this "subterranean translatim" is in its nature 
and in the origin of the belief in it quite distinct from the "translation 

to Islands of the Blest". These Heroes dwelling alae or incompany on holy 
islands far out over the sea are far removed from human life and beyond 

the reach of prayers, No influence upon the things of this world is attributed 
to them,and comsequently no cult is offered to them. The dwellers in the 
caves,on the other hand,are actually alive under the surface of the earth, 
here in the midst of Greece, Questions and prayers(91) can reach down to them, 
and they can send up aid to those who call to them, To them,accordingly,as 
powerful and effectual Spirits a cult is paid(92). The cult of Amphiaraos at 
Thebes and that of Trophonios at Lebadeia, German mythology is perfectly 
famili with such figures for ever,or until the day of judgment,alive in 
cav of the mountainsor subterranean chambers(Charlemagne,Charles V, 
Frederick I Barbarossa,etc.)(93). 


Ch. IV: Sacrifice were made to the gods in broad daylight, to Heroes towards 
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evening or at night; and not on raised altars,but on low,and sometimes holl 
-ow,sacrificial hearths close to the ground. For them were slain animals 

of black colour and male Sex,and in sacrificing,the heads of the animals 
were not turned upwards towards heaven as they were when offered to the gods, 
but were bent dom to the ground. The blood of these animals wése allowed 

to run down into the ground or into the sacrificial hearth,that the Heroes 
might have their "appeasement of blood." The carcass was completely burnt, 
for no iiving man might taste of it(116). The Heroes are spirits of the dead, 
and not a species of inferior deities or "demigods"; and quite distinct 

from the "daimones" known to later speculative thought and popular super- 
stition. These latter are divinek spirits of a lower order; but spirits 
which have always been exempt from death because they have never entered 
into the finite existence of men, The Heroes on the other hand have once 
been living men; from being men thay have become Heroes,and that only after 
their death. But though the Heroes have onee been men,it does not follow 
that all men become Heroes after their death, The Heroes(117) remained an 
exception,a select minority. The worship of Heroes is not,then,a cuit of 
souls,but in a narrower sense a cult of ancestors(118). The fanciful 

thought of the translation of indivi s to Islands of the Blest or uder- 
ground dwellings did not itself conflict with the implications of Homeric 
eschatology. Biit the belief in Heroes was a different matter; that involved 
a continuation of a conscious mode of being,in the neighbourhood of the 
living,after death,and inspite ef the separation of soul from body. This 
directly contradicts Homeric chology(119). The cult of the Here is not 
something entirely strange and new,but something long past and half-forgeo- 
tten awakened to new life(120). The worship of H is everywhere connected 
with the site of his grave9121). Since the posse’ of the corporeal re- 
mains of the Hero seeured the possession of the Hero himself,the cities 
often protected themselves against the strangers,who might remove the treas- 
ured bones,byt keeping the position of the grave a secret(122), The great 
wars of freedom against the Persi¥ans multiplied the number of Heroes beyond 
all counting, Out of the enormous multitude an aristocracy of Heroes of a 
higher rank came to be formed,chiefly composed of those who had been honoured. 
in legend and poetry from the earliest times and had acquired fame all over 
Greece(131). If the circle of influence possessed by some particular local 
Hero was narrow and restricted,that only made him seem all the nearer to his 
worshippers, Permanenet as the gods themselvse,such Heroes ‘a were honoured 
as hardly second to the gods, They were bound to the soil as the Olympian 
gods no longer were---a Hero who breaks free from local limitations soon 
achieves divinity(132). The oracular Heroes regularly confined to the 
neighbourhood of their graves(134). The Hero worshipped by a city is lord 
over it; he is its true guardian and protector, The relation ef man to the 
Heroes is closer than it is to the majestic gods above(137).[ Note,139: The 
"Heroes"(as objects of a cult) are invariably elevated souls of mem,not 
reduced divinities 1, 


Ch.V: Chthonio deities dwelling in the interior of the earth guarantee teo 
things to their wroshippers: they bless the cultivation of the ground and 
ensure the increase of the fruits of the soil to the living; they receive 
the souls of the dead into the underworld, The most exalted among them is 
Zeus Chthonioss; the name "Zeus" had in manylocal cults thus pregerved the 
generalized meaning of "god" in combination with a particular@zdmg adject- 
ive(159). The welfare of the l$iving and the dead was also the concern 

of the female deity of the underworld called by the name of the earth 
itself Ge or Gaia(160). As the cult of chthonic deities expanded, these 
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divinities began to have a very different meaning for the living from 
what they once had for the Greeks of the Homeric Age, The upper and the 
lower worlds are dramm closer to each other(161). Ploutonia,i.e. direct 
inlets to the underworld,existed at many places,as also did Psychopompeia, 
clefts in the rock through which theYouls can pass out into the upper 
world, In the middle of the city of Athens,in a natural chasm on the Areio- 
pagos,underworld beings were reputed to have their home, Whereas in Homer de 
-ial of burial to enemies fallen in war is often mentioned,it is now regard- 
ed as a religious duty to give back the bodies of the fallen foe for burial 
(162). The living seek to piease the dead by musical performance of various 
gifts(flowers,pomegranates,etc.,animals for sacrifice, kike a cock,a pig, 
or a ram)(169). This very material cult is based on the assumption that 
the soul of the dead is capable of receiving,and is in need of,a physical 
satisfaction from the gifts made to it. Even in the grave it can perceive 
what is going on in its neighbowrhood: it is best to pass the graves in 
silence[Note,201. It is a German superstition: "Never call the dead by 
name or you may cry them up"}. Plato's famous phrase is that the dead 
"hovers" suspended over their graves,the site of their cult(Phaedo,81 CD). 
The pictures on the Attic oilfalsks illustrate this belief,for they repes- 
ent the souls of the dead flying above the grave-monument,and the diminhut- 
ive size of these winged figures is evidently intended to represent their 
somewhat contradictory immaterial materiality,and to express their invisib- 
ility for mortal eyes,and then,like the underworld gods and the Heroes,they 
prefer the shape of a snakefNote,202. We frequently on vases see the occupant 
of a grave represented in the form of a snake at the foot of the tomb]. 
The Greeks,like other people,were acquainted with the custom of allowing 
what fell to the ground to lie there wndisturbed for the spirits that hovered 
about the house to carry away if they liked. The dead man's spirit, being 
thus invisibly present,can overhear if anyone speaks ill of it, That is the 
real meaning of the old warning de mortuis nil nisi bene(170) 


Ch. VIII: Greek religion at the height of its development regarded madness as 
a religious phenomenon of wide-reaching importance(255). The Homeric poems 
hardly give any hint of that overflowing of religious emotion which later 
Greek peoples knew and honoured as a heaven-sent madness, It spread among 
the Greeks themselves in the train of a religious agitation or revolution. 
The Homeric poems do not recognize Dionysos as belonging to the gods of 
Olympos,but they are aware of his existence. The original home of Dionysos- 
worship was in Thrace(256), The cult was orgiastic in character, The fest- 
ival waskheld on the mountain tops in the darkmess of night amid the flick- 
ering and uncertain light of torches, The troubled and loud sound of music 
was heard. Excited ty this wild music,the chorus of worshippers dance with 
shrill crying yand jubilatiom. We hear nothing about singing: the violence 
of the dance left no breath for regular songs. They were mostly women who 
whirled round in these circular dances till the point of exhaustion was 
reached, In this fashion they raged w until every sense was wrought to 
the highest pitch of excitement,and in the "sacred frenzy" they fell upon 
the beast selected as their wictim and tore their captured prey limb from 
limb, Then with their teeth they seized the bleeding flesh and devoured it 
raw(257). The participators in these dance-festivals induced in themselves 
intentionally a sort of mania,an extraordinary exaltation of their being, 

A strange rapture came over them in which they seemed to themselves "frenz- 
ied" and "possessed¥", They burst the phyisical barriers of their soul. A 
magic power takes hold of them; they feel themselves raised high above 


the level of their everyday existence; they seem_to become those spiritual 
beings who dance wildly in the train of the god(@#®æ, To make this j 
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transformation of their nature outwardiy manifest,themrticipants in the dan 
-ce-festival wear strange dress: they resemble in their appearance the mem- 
bers of the whild thiasos of the god; the horns they set on their heads recal| 
the horned, bull-shaped god himself,etc. The whole might be called a relig- 
ious drama(258). At the same time,the players themselves were possessed 
by the illusion of living the life of a strange person. The awe~inpsiring 
darkness of the night,the music,especially that of the Phrygian flute,to 
which the Greeks attributed the power of making its hearers "full of the 
god",the vertiginous whirl of the dance---all these lead to a state ef vis- 
ionary exaltation. Intoxicating drinks,to which the Thracians were addicted, 
may have increased the excitement, Even today in the East the smoke of hash- 
ish may excite religious raptures, The soul of a person thus “possessed” 
was no longer "at home" but "abroad",having left its body behind. This was 
the literal and primitive meaning of the “stasis” of the soul in such orgia 
-stic excitement, This ekstasis is a "brief madness",just as madness is 
prolonged ekstastis. But such temporary alienatiok mentis of the Diony 
cult was not thought of as a vain purposeless wandering in a region of pure 
delusion,but as a hieromania,a sacred madness in which the soul,leaving the 
body,winged its way to union with god, It is now with and im the god,in 
the condition of enthousiasmos; those who are possessed by this are entheoi; 
they live and have their being in the god(259), In ekstasis the soul is 
liberated from the cramping prison of the body and develops powers of prophe, 
-cy(260). In every part of the world there are peoples who regard such 
ecstatic exfatation as the only religious act. The means most commonly adopt 
-ed by such peoples to produce the desired intensity and stimulation of 
feeling is a violently excited dance prolongeë to the point of exhaustion,in 
the darkness of night,to the accompaniment of tumultuous musie(261), The 
dervishes of the Orient whirl rounä in their violent dances to the rattle of 
drums and the the sound of flutes till the last stagefof excitement and ex- 
haustion are reached. The purpose of it all is vividly expressed by the(262) 
most fearless of ail the mystics,Jelaleddin Rumi,in the words: "He that 
knows the power of the dance Gwells in God; for he has learnt that Love can 
slay. Allah hu)..."/Note,278?\ The words mean: ne knows that the passionate 
longing for reunion with God breaks down the individual personality and its 
limitations---"for where Love \awakeÂs to life,the Self dies,the gloomy tyr- 
ant," ]TrThe Thracians thought they had found azain the special doctrine of 
Pythagoras as to the transmigration of, souls,i.e, the return of the dead to 
life in new bodies(263). An allusion in Euripides seems to regard as Thrac- 
ian such a belief in the recurrent incarnation of the soul(264}/ Mote, 280. 
Euripides ,Hee.1265 ff, the Thracian Polymest gor prophecies to Hekabe that 
she shall become a dog after her death ](264). The persuasion of an independgt 
-ent,continued existence of the soul after the death of its body was devel- 
oped into a belief in the divinity and immortality of the mul. Disparage- 
ment of the oridinary existence of every day,a turning aside from this life 
---these are the natural results of such an advanced spiritualism, For to 
the Thracians “dying seemed so fair"(265), The inspired dance-orfgies of the 
Dervishes spread far and wide carrying with them the mystical doctrine of the 
Sufis. "Who knows the power of e Dance dwells in God"(266), Wote,277; When 
it acquires a more philosophical temper mysticism seeks its unification with 
the highest by means of the completest passivity of mind and body---the with 
-drawal of the mind from all that is finite andg particular(the recojimiente 
of the Spanish mystics). 278; Sometimes absorption and passivity of the 


sp pe la Side by side with wild excitement, Both wrere practised by the 
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Ch. IX: The cult of Dionysos arrived from abroad and entered into Greece 
as something foreign(283). The god became Hellenized and humanized. Cities 
and states celebrated him in yearly festivals as the giver of the vine's 
inspiring fruit(284),as the daimonic patron of the whole off Nature's 
rich growth. He was worshipped as the incarnation of all natural life and 
vigour in the fullest and widest sense, The drama,that supreme achievement 


"of Greek poetry,arose out of the choruses of the Dionysiac festival. Now 
the art of the actor consists in entering inte a strange personality,and 


in speaking and acting out of a character not his own. It retaims a profound 
end ultimate connexion with its source in the ekstasis of the participators 
in the Dionysiac revels(285), Apollo at last entered into the closest all- 
dance with the Hellenized Dionysos(287). The covenant mus er made at 
Delphi,where Apollo was the Lord. While the front 67 the temple\pediment / 
showed the form of Apollo,the back pediment represented Dionysos(288). 
When human blood has been shed and requires "puri@fication" the Kathartic 
priest accomplishes this "by driving out murder with murder",i.e. he lets 
the blood of a sacrificed animal fall over the hands of the polluted person, 
Here,the purification is plainly in the nature of a substitution-sacrifice 
(the animal being offered instead of the murderer)9296). The greatest master 
of all these magically gifted men was(300),aceording to tradition, Epimenides 
His home was in Crete,an ancient centre of Kathartic wisdom(301). 


Ch.X: Herodotus(ii,81) first calls attention to the correspondence between 
certain sacerdotal and ascetic ordinances of the Egyptian priesthood and 
the “Orphic and Bacchic" mysteries, The latter,he says,are really Egyptian 
and Pythagorean,i.e. they were founded by Pythagoras upon Egyptian models, 
The Greek Orphics worshipped Dionysos before all other gods,and Orpheus 
himself is actually said to have been the founder also of the Dionyskiac 
initiation-mysteries(335), The Orphics always appear as members of a 
private cult-society who are held together by a specially organized and 
individual mode of worship(337). According to Aristotle the "doctrines" of 
Orpheus were put into poetical form by the founder of the Orphic sect in 
Athens,O0nomakros (338), The wicked Titans,as murderers of Dionysos, 
represent the primeval power of evil, The distinction between the jitanic 
and Dienysiac elements in man is an allegorical expression of the populatr 
(341) between body and soul, According to Orphic doctrine man's duty is 
to free himself from the chains of «the body in which the soul lies fast 
bound like the prisoner in his cell, The soul has a long way,howver,to go 
pefore it can find its freedom; it may not by an act of violence tear its 
bonds asunder for itself, The death of the body only frees it for a short 
while,for the soul must ence more suffer imprisonment in a body. after 
leaving its old body,it flutters free in the wind,but a breath of air sends 
it into a new body again. So it continues its journey,perpetually alternat- 
ing between an wnfettered separate existence,and an ever-renewed incarnation 
~---traversing the great "Circle of Necessity" in which it becomes the 
life-companion of many bodies both of men and beasts, Thus ,the "Wheel of 
Birth" seems to return ever upon itself in hopeless repetitiom, Nature 
draws men with it in its senseless revolution round itself, But the soul 
may hope "to escape from the circle and have a respite from misery"; a 
release is possible, Salvation comes from Orpheus and his Bacchie mysteries; 
Dionysos himself will loose his worshipper from Evil and the unelnding 
way of misery. Man needs the revelation and mediation of "Orpheus the 
Ruler” in order to find the way of salavtion. A complete "Orphic life" 
must be developed out of the sacred mysteries ordained by Orpheus(342). 
Asceticism is the prime condition of the pious life The soul is made "pure" 
by the ritual of purification(343(. In #¥¢ Hades a judgment awaited the soul 
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--~the sacred doctrine of compensatory justice in the world of the dead, 
The impious suffer punishment and purgation in the dpeths of Tartaros; those 
who have not been made pure by the Orphic mysteries lie the miry Pool; * 
"dreadfal things await" the disdainer of the sacred worship. Participation 
in the Orphic ceremonial enables the descendant to obtain from the gods 
"pardon and purification" for his departed ancestfgs who may be paying #4 
penalty in the next world for the misdeeds of the past, But for the initiate 
of the Orphic mysteries himself,his reward is that he shall obtain a "milder 
fate" and dwell“in the fair meadows of deep-running Acheron", The blessed 
home of refuge no longer lies in the Homeric Elysium upon earth,but below 
in the wrld of the Souls,for only the released soui§ reaches there. There, 
the initiated and purified will live in commumion with the gods of the nether 
world. But the iasting habitation of the soul is not ons it stays there 
only for the interval that separates death from it ext Wb irth, For the re- 
probate this is a time of punishment and tion; many" times over thesoul 
-rises again to the light and in continually renewed bodies fulfils the cycle 
‘of births, For the deeds of its past life it is recompensed in the next life 
that it lives,and each man must sufferexactly t he has dene to another, So 
he pays penalty for ancient guilt: *the "thrice-ancient law"---what thou 
hast done thou shalt suffer---is thus fulfilled for him in far livelier 
‘fashion than it could fat in any torments of the shadow-werld, So surely 
also shall the pure be rewarded in future lives by ever-increasing happiness 
(344). The purification ens in a final redemption. The soul mounts upwards 
from the base levei of earthiy life,not to become nothing in a final death, 
for it is now that it first truly begins to lives; hitherto it has lain im- 
prisoned in the body like the corpse in the grave, It was death for he 
soul when it entered into life---now it is free and will no more suffer 
death(345%. Herodotos(ii,123) asserts distiènetly that the doctrine of 
transmigration came to the Greeks from Egypt. But (ia if by no means certain 
that a belief in transmigration ever really existed in Egypt. T&he belief 
has arisen independently in many places on the earth,without the need of 
transmission from one place to another(347). Like other mystics(Brahmins, 
Buddhists,Manichaean,ete.),the Orphics took over the belief in transmigrat- 
ion from popular tradition and turned it into a serviceable member of their 
body of doctrine (347)Npte,361. It was not unnatural for he Greeks to have the 


: conception of the migration of the soul from its first body to some other 


suitable secomd or third body. In Greek popular tales of the transformation 
of men into beasts the idea regularly prevails that while the body changes 
in such cases the "soul" remains the same as before, This gives point to the 
story; Voltaire's mrleteer was turned into a mule: "Et du vilain l'ême 
terrestre et crasse/A peine vit qu'elle eût change de place"). 


Ch.Xl: For Herakleitos,psyche is fire, Fire and psyche are interchageable 
terms. And so,too,the psyche of man is fire,a part of the universal fiery 

| energy(367) that surrounds it ang upholds it,through the "inhalation" of 
which it maintains itself alive! (368). "It is death for the souls to become 
water" (369). 
Che XII: Yet life is good and death an evil; else,wny do the blessed gods 
not die? asks with feminine naiwete(fr.137)(412). That the sins of the 
ancestors were visited upon their descendants here upon earth was an ancient 
article of faith especially strong in Attica(423), 
Ch.XIIi: The souls lives through a series of earthly lives of the most 
varied character: it may even sink so low as the animals in the course 
of its incarnations(467)(Note,4833 Plato,Phaedrus,249 B; Rep,618 A,620 ff.3 
Patedo,81 E; Timaeus,42 BC,91 D-92 B, It seems certain that Plato adopted 
the viex that the soul migrates into the bodiesof 
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of animals from the theologians and Pythagoreans), 


Appendix I: In many legends death by lightming makes the victim holy and 
raises him to godlike(everlasting) life(581). 


Appendix X: Previous lives of Pythagoras(598). Aithalides---Euphorbos-—- 
Hermotimos---Pyrrhos the Delian fisherman---Pythagoras(599). 


Geroge Géssing,The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
Preface: Time went on; things happened; but Ryecroft was still laborious 
and poor....A happier lot was in store for him. At the age of fifty,just 
when his health had begun to fail and his energies to show abatement,Rye- 
eroft had the rare good fortune to find himself suddenly released from 
toil,and to enter upon a period of such tranquillity of mind and condition 
as he had never dared to hope. On the death of an acquaintance,more his 
friend then he imagined,the wayworn man of letters learnt with astonish- 
ment that there was bequeathed to ur. a life annuity of three hundred 
powäs....In a few &weeks he quitted/Tondon suburb,..and established himself 
in a cottage near Exeter...It had always been his wish to die suddenly; he 
dreaded the thought of illness,chiefly because of the trouble it gave to 
others,..When he left London,Ryecroft bade farewell to authorship. He told 
me that he hoped never to write another line for publication....6.G. 

Spring 

1. On my forefinger,the pneholder has made a callosity. Old companion,yet 
old enemy; How many,time have I taken it up,loathing the necessity,heavy 
in head and heart,my hand shaking,my eyes sick-dazzled! How I dreaded the whi 
-te page I had to foul with ink!...There was a time...when I took up my 
pen with eagerness; if my hand trembled it was with hope. But ahope that 
fooled me,for never a page of my writing deserved to live....And why should 
any man who writes,even if he writes things immortal,nurse anger at the 
world's neglect? Who asked him to publish? Who promised him a hearing? Who 
has broken faith with him?...But you don't care for posthumous glory. You 
want to enjoy fame ina comfortable armchairs ese 
2. I have not yet looked at the newspaper...I grudge to give the first fresh 
-ness of the morning to things so sad and foolish....To me,@this little 
book-room is beautidul,and chiefly because it is home, Through the greater 
part of life I was homeless,... A 
4. By going to certain places,looking upon certain scenes,I could most 
effectually destroy all the calm that life has brought me, If I hold apart 
and purposely refuse to look that way,it is because I believe that the 
world is better,not worse,for having gone more inhabitant who lives as 
becomes a civilized being.... 
5. "Sir," said Johnson,"all the arguments which are brought to represent 
poverty as no evil,s$how it to be evidently a great evil. You never find 
people labouring to convince you that you may live very happyily upon a 
plentiful fortune. " He kmew what he was talking of,$hat rugged old master 
of congmon sense, Poverty is of course a relative thing....If I am to 
believe the newspapers,there are title-bearing men and women in England, 
who,had they an fasoures income of five-and-twenty shillings per week, 
would have no right to call themselves poor,for their intellectual needs 
are those of a stable-boy or scullery wench, Give me the same income and 
I can live,but I am poor indeed. You tell me that money cannot buy the 
things most precious, aig ee ies proves that you have never known 
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the lack of it, When I think of all the sorrow and the barrenness that has 
been wrought in my life by want of a few more pounds per annum than I was 
able to earn,I stand aghast at money's significance, What kindly joys have 

I lost---those d'a forms of happiness to which every heart has a claim 
---because of powerty! Meetings with those I loved made impossible year 
after year....I have lost friends merely through the constraints of my posit 
~ion... 

7. "Homo animal querulum cupide suis incumbens miseriis," I wonder where that 
comes from. I found it once in Charron,quoted without reference,..a dreary 
truth,well worded....Life,I fancy,would often be insupportable, but for the 
luxury of self-compassion...So it was to be; so it was.... 

8. ...that long deferment of the calendar's promise,that weeping gloom of 
March and April.... 

9. I & marvel at the recollkection that for a good score of years this pen % 
and a scrap of paper clothed and fed me and my household,kept me in physical 
comfort,held at bay all those hostile forces of thewrld ranged against me 
one who has noresource save in his own right hand....ihen first did I know 
myself for a sun-worshipper...As I walked,I found myself avoiding every strip 
of shadow; were it but Nthat of a birch trunk,I felt as if it robbed me of 
the day's delight... engjoyed without retrospect ofr forecast,... 

10, Mentally and physically,I must be much older than my years. At three- 
and-fifty a man ought not to be brooding constantly on his vanished youth. 
These days of spring which I should be enjoying for their own sake,do but 
turn me to reminiscence,and my memories are of the®rings that were lost.... 
The worst that befell me was a slight attack of diphtheria---traceable,I 
imagine,to the existence of a dust-bin under the staircase, When I spoke of 
the matter to my landlady,she was at first astonished,then wrathful,and my 
departure was expedited with many insults....Nature took revenge now and 
then....Doctoring,of course,never occurred to me,...Oh,it is wonderful to 
think of all that youth can endure}... 

11. Would I live it over again,that life of the garret and the cellar?... 

x With man's infinitely pathetic power of resignation,one sees the thing on 
-~ its better side,forgets all the worst of it,makes out a case for the reslte 
foptimist. Oh,but the waste of energy,of zeal,of youth: In another mood,I 
could shed tears over that spectacle of rare vitality condemned to sordid 

strife.... 
12, But so often have I removed,so rough has been the treatment of my little 
library at each change of place,and,to tell the truth,so little care have I 
given to its well-being at norm times... ‚that even the comeliest of my 
books show the results of unf usage....Now that I have Leisure and peace 
of mind,I find myself growing more careful---an $llustration of the great 
truth that virtue is made easy by circumstances, But I confess that,so long 
as a volume holds togeter,I am not much troubled as to its outer appearance 
e...1 know every book of mine by its scent....Sacrifice---in no drawing-room 
sense of thewrd, Dozens of my books were py K ased with money which ought 
to have been spent upon what are called the necessaries of life. Many a 
time I have stood before a stall,or a bookseller's window,torn by conflict 
of intellectual desire and bodily need....I paced the pavement,fingering 
the coppers in my pocket,eyeing the stall,two appetites at combat within me, 
eeeAt the little shop near Portland Road Station I came upon a first edit- 
ion of Gibbon,the pirice an absurdity,...I was living at Islington. Having 
spken with the bookseller,I walked home,took the cash,walked back again, 
and carried tghe tomes from the west end of Euston Road to a street in Is- 
lifgton....l did it in two journeys---this being the only time in my life 
when I thought of Gibbon in avoirdupois... » 
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> 13, Pedant for pedant,the old is better than the new. 
16. I am no friend of the people. As a force...they inspire me with distrust, 
with fear....Such glimpses as I have had of country fold do not invite to 
nearer acquaintance. Every instinct of my being is anti-democratic....Take a 
man by himself,and there is generally some reason to be found in him,some dis 
-position for good. Mass him with his fellows in the social organism,and ten 
to one he becomes a blatant creature...It is because nations tend to stup- 
idity and baseness that mankind moves so slowly; it is because individuals ha 
-ve a capacity for better things that it moves at all. in my youth,looking at 
this man and that,I marvelled that humanity had made so little progress. Now, 
looking at men in the multitude,I marvel that they have advanced so far. 
17. Who,more then I,has taken to heart that sentence of the Imitatio---"In 
omnibus requiem quaesivi et nusquam inveni nisi in angulo cum libro"? I had 
in me the making of a scholar. With leisure and tranquillity of mind,I should 
have amassed learning. 
18. Oh,you heavy-laden,who at this hour sit down to the cursed trvail of the 
pen; writing,not because there is something in your mind,in your heart,which 
must needs be uttered,but because the pen is the only tool you can handle,your 
only means of earning bread! 
20, To every man is it decreed; thou shaıt live alone. Happy they who imagine 
that they have escaped {the common lot; havpy,*hilst they imagine it» 
22, Education is a thing of which only the few are capable; teach as you will 
oniy a smail percentage will profit by your most zealous energy. 
24, Consider what extraordinary kindness of fate must tend upon one that not 
a care,not ap ecupation,should interfere with his contemplative thought 
for five or six days suneessively! So rooted in the human mind(and so reason- 
abiy rooted) is the beljef in an envious Power,that I ask myself whether I 
shall not have to pay,by some disaster,for this period of sacred calm. 
Summer 
3. Izaak Walton's Lives. Here is literature,iook you---not "literary work." 
Let me be thankful that I have the mind to enjoy it. 
6. It is so difficult for human beings to live togethers; nay,it is so difficult 
for them to associate,however transitorily,and even under the most favourable 
conditions,without some shadow of mutual offence...Man is ot made for peace 
-ful intercourse with his feilows,...In mansion,as in hovel,the strain of 
life is perpetually felt---between the married, between parents and children, 
, between relatives of every degree,between employers and employed. 
—7, rersistent prophecy is a familiar way of assuring the event. 
11. I had undertaken to "coach" a man for the London matriculation; he was in 
business,and the only time he could conveniently give to his studies was be- 
fore breakfast...And Ch] walk,at a brisk pace,took me just about an hour,...I 
had no watch,and my only means of knowing the time was to hear the striking 
of a clock in the neighbourhood. As a rule,I awoke just when I shoudl have 
done; the s* clock struck five,and up I sprang, But occasicnally---and this 
when the mornings had grown dark---my punctual habit failed me; I would 
hear the clock chime some fraction of the hour,and could not know whether I 
had awoke too soon or slept too long. 
12, The unspeakable blessedness of having a home:...1t seems to me that the 
very clouds that pass above my house are more interesting and besutiful than 
clouds elsewhere. And to think that atone time I called myself a socialist, 
communist,anything you like of the revolutionary kind! Not for long,to be 
Sure... 
14, Invalids have no right whatever to talk petulantly of the natural changes 
ofthe sky; Nature has not them in view.... 
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15. At Weymouth T enjoyec r hearty !:ugh,one of the good things not easy to get 
after middle age. There was a notice 67 steamboats which ply along the coast, ate 


steamboats recommended to the public as being “replete with lavatoeies and a 
ladies salon." X 1 

16. Furnishing is wniformly hideous,and tyere is either no attempt at ormement 
(the safest thing) or a villainous taste thrusts itself upon one at every turn, 
...Umnless we we are greatly deceived by the old writers,an English inn used 

to be a delightful resort...The landlord’s chief interest is the sale of liquor. 
Under his roof you may,if you choese,eat and sleep,hut what you are expected te 
de it to drink....The waiters and chambermaids do their work with om indiffer- 
ence which only softens to a condescending interest at the moment of your de=- 
parture,when,if the tip be thought insufficient,a sneer or a muttered insult 
speeds you om your way. 

23. A visit from N—-. He stayed with me two days,and I wish he could have 
atayed a oon (Beyond the third day I am not sure that any man would be wholly 
welcome... 

26. I say "played the piano" phrase that covers much. For my own part,I was 
very tolerant; anything that could,by the largest interpretation,be called music, 
I welcomed and was thnekful for; even "five-finger exercises" I found,at moments, 
better than nething....to me,anything like a musical sound always came es a 
godsend; it tuned my theughts; it made the werds flow. Even the street organs 
put me ir a happy moods I owe many a page te them 

27. Among the many reasons which made me glad to have been born in England,one of 
the first is that I read Shakespeare in my mother tongue...Let every land have 
joy of its poet. bom 


14. I have had one of my savage headaches...Have at it,mow,with the stoic remedy. 
Sickness of the body is no evil....0ne's solace is,to remember that it cannot 
affect the seul,which partakes of the eternal nature....Let flesh be racked:1, 
the very I,will stand aprt,lord of myself. Meanwhile memory, reason ,facul tyof\ /77- 
may intellectuel part,is being kwhelmed in muddy oblivion. Is the soul some- De 
thing ether than the mind?...For me,mind and soul are ome....A little more of 
such suffering,and I were myself no lenger...The very I,it is too plain,con- 
sists but with a certain balalnce of my physical elements,which we call health. 
Even in the light beginnings ef my headache,I was already no myself....If I 
chance te become deranged im certain parts of my physical mechmmism,I shall 
streightway be deranged in my wits....Even in its normal condition(if I can 
determine what that is) my mind is obviously the slave of trivial accidents; 

I eat something that disagrees with me,and of a sudden the whole aspect of life is 
changed... 

15. I had somehow escared inte the country,and on a long walk began to feel mid- 
day hunger. The wayside brambles were fruiting; I picked and ate,and ate on, 
until I had come within sight ef am inn where I might have made a meal. But ay 
hunger was satisfied....Whet! Could it be that I had eaten,and eaten sufficient- 
ly, without peying?....To those days of misery I owe much of the contentment 
which I now enjoy. 

17. "Oh,labeur is the curse of the werld,and nobody can meddle with it without 
becoming proportionately brutifded..." Thus Nathaniel Hawthorne,at Brook Farm. 
»..Labeur may be,and very often is,am accursed and brutalizing thing, but,assuured 


~ly,it is mot the curse of the wrid; nay,it is the world's supreme blessing.... 
The husbandman of the future will be,I dare say,a well-paid mechanic,of the 


engine-driver species; as he goes about his work he will sing the last refarin of 


the music-hall,and his oft-recurring holidays will be spent in the mearest great 
town. 
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22. I wonder whether it be really true....that the publication of Anthony 
Trollope's autobiography in some degree accounts fer the neglect inÿto 
which he and his works fell so soon after his ‘eath....At his best he is an ad 
~mirable writer of the pedestrian school,and this disappearance of his name doe 
not mean fine) oblivion.... À big,blusterous,genial brute of a Trollope 

could very fairly hold his owm,and exact at all events apn acceptable share 

in the profits ef his work. A shrewd and vigorous man of bsuiness such as 
Dickens,aided by a lawyer whe was his devoted friend,could de even better, 
and,in reaping sometimes more than his publisher,redress the ancient injust- 
ice. But pray,what of Charlotte Bronte? Think of that grey,pinched life,the 
latter years of which would have been se brigtened had Charlotte Bronté rec- 
eived but,le}t us say,one-third of what,in the same space of time,the pub- 
lisher gained by her books....Did net Forster make known te all and sundry 
excatly how Dickens's work was done,and how the bargains for its production 
were made?....and did all this information ever chill the loyalty of a single 


reader? Winter. 

1. I remember the time when I would have set out with guste for a tramp aleng 
the wind-swept and rain-beaten roads; nowadays I should perhaps pay fer the 
experiment with my life. All the more de I prize the shelter of these good 
walls,the honest wrekmenship which makes my Tdoors and windows proof against 
the assailing blast....A fire is a delightful thing,a companion and am inspira 
~tien....Let science warm the heaven-fersaken inhabitants of flats and hotels 
as effectually and economically as it may; if the choice were forced upon me, 
I had yather sit,like an Italian,wrapped in my mantle,softly stirring with a 
key the silver-grey surface of the brasier's chareeal...See how friednly 
together are the fire and the shaded lamp... = 

6. In nothing is the English genius for domesticity more notably declared 

then in the institution of this festiyval-——almost one may call it se--—-of 
afternoon tea...The mere chink of cups and saucers tunes the mind to happy 
repose...I speak of tea where one is at home in quite another than the worldly 
sense. To admit mere strengers to your tea-table is profanation; on the other 
hond,English hespitality has here its kindliest aspect; never is a friend 
more welcome than when he drops in for a cup of tea. 

7. One has heard much condemmation of the English kitechen.... It never 

occurs to us to disguise the genuine flavour of food; of such a process be 
necessary,then something is wrong with the food itself. Some wiseacre scoff- 
ed at us as the people with only one sauce. The fact is,we have as many 

sauces as we have kinds of meat; each,in the process of cookery,yields its 
native sap,and this is the best of all sauces conceivable. Only English folk 
know what is meant by gravy....These differences are natural...Your artificial 
relish is here not only needless, but offensive. 

9. There is to me an odd pathes in the literature of vegetarianism. I remember 
the day when I read these periodicals and pamphlets with all the zest ef 
hunger and poverty,vigorously seeking te persuade myself that flesh was an oh 
altogether superfluous,and even a repulsive foed....endeavouring to find a relt 
in lentil soup and haricot something-or-other. 

17. History is a nightmare ef horrers...,Come,once more before I die I will 


read Don prises. N 
18. As I glance down the waste of print, ,one word catches my eye again and again 


It's all about “science"——and therefore doesn't concern me...Science,then,was 
seen as the deliverer; only a few could prophecy its tyranny. 
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20. It is true that the English are deeply branded with the vice of hypocriay. 
e...Mtr Peckasniff——a being so utterly different from Tartuffe,and perhaps impo: 
-ssible to be understood save by Englishmenthemselves....The characteristie 

of your true hypocrite is the assumption of a virtue which not only he has 
not,but which he is ine e of possessing,and in which he does not believe... 
Tertuffe incarnates hik once for all...But among Englishmen such am attitade of 
mind has slways been extremely rare! to presume it in our typical money-maker 
whe has edifying sentiments on his lips is te fall inte a grotesque error of 
judgment....0ur vice is self-righteoumeas....The blatant upstart who builds a 
corr a out his money in that way not merely to win social consideration; 
in his oriona He pe believes(so far as he can believe anything) that what 
` he has done is pleasing to God and beneficial to mankind,...His religion, 
strictly defined,is an ineradicable belief in his own ryghteoumess....Ihat 

he has “gone wrong" is,alas,undeniable,but never---even when leering most 
setiricelly-—did he deny his creed...When at public dinners and elsewhere,he 
tuned his voice to the note of edification,this man did not utter the lie of the 


hypecrite; he meant every word he said. 
22. Of all theological syatems,the most convincing is Nanicheimm,which,of 


couree,junder another nome,waa held by the Puritans themselves 

12. Time is money-—-says the vulgarest saw known to any age or people, Turn it 
‘round about,and you get a precious truth-—--money is time... With money I buy 
for cheerful use the hours which otherwise would not in any sense be mine; nay, 
which would make me their miserable bondman. 
24. Past mid-life,one learns little and expects little. Today is like unto 
yesterday,and to that which shall be the morrow....Enjey the day,and,behold, 
it@ shrinks to a moment. 
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ne OF sé fu WOLF 
€) ‚öl Egited Py re Nicolson & Joanne Trautmann 
À Vol. 1(1975) 
Editorial Note: She wrote many thousands of letters,and some 3,800 of them 
survive in public and private collections. She will be read and written 
about for many centuries to come, Her letters preserve her Personality, the 
very tone of her voice,even more faithfully than her books(ix). Her spelling 
and grammar were occasionally eccentric. She wrote thdpast tensebf "eat" as 
"eat" never "ate", Her pimctuation was erratic. finding her journeys to the 
u; 3.2). 
Introduction: Fnough remains to show that she was a compulsive lettem-writer, 
She warded off loneliness by maintaining conversation in writing, Affection- 
ate by nature,she demanded affection in retum,hungry for a picture of the 
beloved person in circumstances which were unknown to her but imaginable. 
Friendship must be paar absence,and the only food was the written wrd.. 
One must not be a res A letter is a light kiss,a paper dart tossed in a 
firend's direetion,to be thrown away or playfull returned( xiii). Mockery too: 
self-mockery,and the mocking of others,for to her every new acquaintance (ays: 
slightly ludicrous, It was difficult t retrieve her good opinion once it was 
lost, She liked and disliked exaggeratedly. Even affeetion was best expressed 
by ridicule, She was not cruel,but she could be malicious, Nobody minded 
this Art of thins from nent xiv). Her letters rre ten garrulous,but in comp- 
any she could be very quiet, She rarely mentions the convulsions of eon- 
temporary ingland. She clases politicians with jourkalists as "the lowest 
of God's creatures", When she taught at Morley College,in South London,she 
felt more irritation than pity for the narromes of the uneducated minds, 
She shared many of the prejudices of her urper-midile class, Her letters ere 
not frec from xenophobia,nor from an orcasional anti-Semitic smirk, In other 
ways she reacted strongly against the assumptions of her times, Given he 
chance to enter the fashionable world,she hated it, “She had no desire far 
the social success which her beauty and intelligence could so easily have 
won, She resented strongly the degradation of women in a masculine society, 
emsuringher om father for noi having gievn her a proper education, while her 
brothers were sent automatically to school and university, She was at inter- 
vals insane,nné this volume will be seanned for indications of it, There are 
not many. When she was not mad her mind was crystal sharp, He bouts of insan- 
-ity seem actuelly to have clarified it,like alxv) storm the sky. Each time 
she recovers from one of her early attacks,she seems slightly mature, Her 
handwriths improves; she drops childish emressions, The prospect of another 
did not narticlerly alarm her. It wes 2 disease which she had leamt to live 
with, She was courageous end patimt during her attacks,and as litle nffect- 
ed by thom afterwards as a mormel person i: by pneumonia, She remained a 
vigin wmtil hor marriage,and found the idea of sex with a man eee if 
Hee abhorrent, Quentin Bell's suggestion that George and Gerald Duckworth's 
"nasty em tic skirmishes" in childhood may have terrified her into "a post- 
ure of fyozen and defensive panic",is far-fetched and Ircks evidence(mp}). 
HeYgift frie-dship consisted iv risking little moves towards another 
person,moves which enn be retrieved if they evoke no response, the light 
scratch of a kitten thet draws no blood(xix), “ith Lytton Strachey she was 
not flirtatiogs,elthaugh for the space of a few hours she found herself engage 
-ed to him.. In writing to him she became inordinately malicious, She wished 
him to think her clever more than delectable.. She was alarmed by him,end 
faintly jealous(xx)---Nigel Nicolson, 
To Toby Sterhen; It is so windy to day,that Miss Jan[Virginia herselflis 
quite afraid of vonturing out, The other day her skirt wes blow over her 
head,en? she trotted along in a pair of red flannel drawers to the great 
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hifin Pas où thé a age who hepsened to be coming out or Thurch, She 
3 te that she blushed the colour of the said dzuwers... (Ba The beauty 
of my language is sick that I am driven to confess the reason o't---Mr 
James]Payn sent father a book which is a great help to him(Mr Pam) in 

s writiings---called the Thesaurus of English Words-—Perhaps you can 
(5) explain Thesaurus---but the object of the Work is to provide poor 
scant lengueged authors,with three or four different words for “he same 
idea,so that their sentences may not jar----This father teck as an in- 
sult,and accordingly handed it over to me---and I have been trying to 
make use of it...(6) Our correspondence has not flöurished this term, the 
fault lying with you mothinks?,..0n Friday dear Dobbythinga[ Dorothea 
Stephenlarrived, She is to be here for a weck,and already we feel quite 
swamped, Sheltalks,in tha wico you know,every minute of the day,wants no 
encouragement but mes on so,end will only be stopped by your going out 
of the mom.(11)...You heard about our burgalrs I suppose, They were and 
are very exciting. We all lie awake nt night anid imagine creepy crawly 
creatures stealing shout domstairs,.(15) Last night we went to the first 
o? our four op:ras---it was rather long,but we managed to sit it out with 
a a yawn; (17) 

Emma Vaushan; My dearest "bad(18),....We have had Cordelia Fisher for 
a gere end Cordelia is a handful as you imow.(19) But this time next week 
we shell be nearer heaven, Brighton ir a very good copy o? the other plrce 
...Ihad a vision wday,dack Hills in herr for S'nday---we are sitting in 
the drawing room after limch, Suddenly,I looked up and saw Nessa sitthg 
writng in her firhisers!:! My feelings you may imagine---She had forgotten 
her safety vin---ard her “kirt hed #11 come undone and this was the re- 
sult, I laughed so much,..Jack discreetly looked the other way,and Nessa 
went behind a sereen.(25) Oh October October/I wish you were ober, (27) 
Jack Hills says that Italy is simply gorgecus now---hot and all the oers 
out end the sky as blue ns---my brain gives out=--this ink will have to 
do as a simile, At the present moment,it is a most lovely and remarkable 
blue but I daresay when you get this,it will havekurmed muddy colovred.... 
I hope you will be an angel and write to me soon again. I am as melancholy 
as Hamlet, and only long to sit alone and read or write to a reptile, I 
think sisters nre too expensive luxuries: I meant to(30) to tell mine so, 
but the worst of it is that there is no way of getting rid of them.(31) 
tT George Duckworth: Father is stretched at full length snoring wn the 
sofa,end this annoys me so much that I can't write sense, Thank goodness 
~--he has now waked up...(31) 
Ib Emma Vaughan: My beloved Todelkranez....I have had to make all the 
advances in this frimdship,which is quite against my morals, Marny holds 
out visionary hopes of a letter---but the posts "return the posts return 
and fall” and no letter falls on me!...there advanced upon me a tall and 
middle aged lady in Blue,with a little grocer like man beside her. [Watter 
and Charlotte Leaf, Charlotte was J. A, Symonds's daughter,add Walter 
Leaf was the scholar and banker) Good Heavens---who is this I thought, 
for she was evidently bent on shaking hands with me---Really and honestly, 
for the moment I did not recognise your beloved Lotta in this apparition! 
She is enormous(33)....And her face was quite changed—--grown quite fat 
and rather dusky red....and I defy you and Marny,as memebers of the Church 
of England,to insist upon her Beauty any longer.(34) The Bridesmdds poor 
things were very cold,and only one of them[Vanessa]was beautiful, but she... 
‚had looks enough to endow the whole lot,and leave a margin for herself(39). 
I have not seen the Dresden postmark for six good months, It reminds me of 
the game we played at Fritham "Silence in the Pig Market. The first who 
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speaks is the old sow." Iam the old sow,I always was if you remeber, but you 
must write and call me so.(40) This world of human beings grows too complic- 
ated,my only wonder is that we don't fill more madho uses: {and we,the sad 
sober respectable citizens really rave every mommt of our lives and deserve 
to be shut perpetually. My spring melancholy is developing in these hot days 
into summer madness, (42) Our London season about which you ask,was of the 
dullest description. I only went to three dances,...But the truth of it is,a 
as we frequmtly tell each other,we are failures, Really,we can' Yshine in 
Society, I don't know how it's done, We ain't popular---we sit in corners 
and look like mutes who are longing for a funeral, However,there are more 
important things in this life---from all I hear I shan't be asked to dance 
in the next,and that is one of the reasons why I hope to set there, (43) I 
can never quite see Amt V's surpassing charm or beauty. The charm at any 
rate need not haveyanished though the beauty has ampan entirely. Your 
. loving,Goat, (44) 
"pr Thoby Stephen; Why aren't they more human? Imogen and Posthumous and Cymb: 
-eline---I find them beyond me---Is this my feminine weakness in the upper 
region? But really they might have been cut out with a pair of scissors---as 
far as mere humanity goes---Of course they talk divinely.(45)...0f course 
Shakespeares smaller characters are human; what I say is that superhuman 
ones are superhuman, (46) 
eslie Stephen was suffering from an aëdominal cancer,but only by degrees 
id he come to acknowledge that it was incurable,having survived an operat- 
ion, Hyde Park Gate was filled by anxious relatives and friends,whose hypoc- 
isy about Leslie's appraaching death Virginia fond increasingly intolerable» 
At occasional debutants parties both sisters felt themselves to be woefully 
a For Violet Dickinson,she felt an intense affection, (49) 
Thoby Stephen; My mind is axed with Sidney Lee, He has come to consult 
a the Dietionary[of National Biography]---(How I wish it at the bottom 
of the seal) and his squeak sounds like a tormented Rat---(52) 
To Violet Dickinson: Why the D----cant you come up to London? Then I should 
be petted again perhaps,and mine is such a singularly loveable nature dont 
you think so?(54) My Women, (56 and Se yee ee en A 58) We are 
pestered ‘ith sentime tal relations, (61 Have you any real affection for 
the Sparroy? She folds you in her feathery arms,so that you may fe-l the 
Heart in hor ribs, Rahther mild,but these emotions are very upsetting, (62) 
He had a very good nisht---no pain....I have to keep up a conversation with 
huge black female [Leslie's sister, Caroline Bmelia |while I write this ---who 
wants disgusting details---but won't have 'em!,..Nessa and I both forgot 
it was Christmas---n sim of age,and many lost illusions-—Violet the lat- 
est....I went to Two Dances last week but I think Providence inscrutably 
decreed some other destiny mes....I wuld give all my profowd Greek to d 
dance really well.(63) Are you in good working order, Especially as to the 
seat of affections,which is the heart, 
To Emma han Madge sent her son's photograph---which I gaze at with not 
a little foreboding, Some woman will suffer,mark my wräs,fror that mouth an 
and chin,one of these days, Clearly th: Vau-han brew resists any adulterat- 
ion from weak Symonds’ stock(64). 
To Margaret and Emma Vaughan: „..no birthday letter(67) of mine reaches with 
-in a week of the proper time---and yours always do...my plate wuld have 
been empty,but for your gentus---you just rescued me from despair and made 
me fecl yomg again,when à birthday was a birthday. Marny is full of myst- 
eries---which we cant solve---I know it is something indecent---but Mamyts 
hoary checks are beyond blushes, (68) 
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To Violet Dickinson: Father is a fraud,only an invalid for the sake of his 
ladies, I wish I ould be an invalid and have ladies. I am so susceptible 
to female charms.(69)...but Sparroy only flaps her warm blooded paw, and/says 
she has tender memories o# a lonz embrace,in a bedrocm.(71) These gaps are 

so disturbing,and letters are only fit for friendship, Intimacy ought to take 
to telegraphs....A great flea Jumped on to my Aeschylus as I read with Janet 
Case the other day---anû now bites large holes in me, I was too polite to 
catch him with Cases eyo on me.(72) Plant a flower for Sparroy. Heartsease 
or Forgetme not,or something that climbs and is evergreen, typical of much, 
....Keep your om heart green and tender at least in that comer where Sparroy 
is planted(73). At present lather seems to guess nothing.(74) My beloved 
Women,You ar the only sympathetie person in the world, Thats why everybody 
come to you with their troubles....If you saw him,you wuldn't see any diff- 
erence I think, I sometimes wish everything ‚would happen directly,and be 

done with, Theres nothing so bad as waiting end not knowinz....Your letters 
come like balm on the heart, I really think I must do what I havenever 
done---try to keep them, I've never kept a single letter all my life---but 
this romantic frimdship ought to be preserved. Very few people have any 
feelings to express-—at least of affection or sympathy---(75)and if fhose 

do feel dont express---the worlds so much more like a burnt out moon—-- 

cold living for the Sparroys „nd Violets,...in crises of emotion, Violet is 
the Sympathetic Sink,...All Stephen's are self centred by nature; taking more 
than siving---but if you once wnderstanä that,and it cant bdhelped you can 
get on all right with them.(76) We had a grim day,only wspebkably humourous 
too,yesterday---when the old Quaker Sister came again---begged us not to 
leave her alone with father,and thm sat down solemnly and talked about 
weather, Father was bored before the first five minutes were over,md could 
hardly sit in his chair, She saw it,and wan te dito ery,snd could only thump 

her old brains for commonplaces,...Finally she decided to catch an earlier 
train,...She finally collapsed in the hall...blowing her great nose louder 
than ever,ard pouring tears down her pendulous cheeks. Ch Lord---we laughed 
----and yet it is damed pathetic---in a small way, I know she cried all the 
wa% home in the train.(70) I cant express my feelings about your back, Fate 
is a brutal sledge hammer,missing all thepecple she might knock on the head, 
crashing into the mids* of such sensitive and exquisite creatures as my Violet. 
I wish I ould shield you with my gross corpse,....Keep quiet and dont think 
of anyone but yourself,uless you like to tum over in your mind the tender 
affection which Sparroy beers for yow(80) Write to me,and tell me thet 

you love me dearest, I wish no more, My fod is affection!(83) It is aston- 
ishing what depths---hot voleenicdepths---your finger has stirred in Sparroy 
---hitherto entirely quiescent...}We go to various rather inharmonious part- 
ies, Sparroy isn't a socisl success, She stands in comers---never gets 

swept away into the whirlpool(85),...Frether is very weak today...He said to 
me "Does Violet Dickinson like me d'you think" and was rleased like a child, 
or Sparroy,vhen I said yes...he said,volmtary,whst a charming woman you 
were(90)....Whon you next write some affection in to your letters—--like 
sugar in otherwsie- rather bitter tea, 91) f Gods snke a.nd Sparroys( two 
names not often joined) tzko care, nd tell me whet is the matter.(95) We have ` 
hed a debauch of the Thynne family....My Woman,rre you a sood happy woman,or 
n bony scratchy scrawly woman,arä would you like to feel tre Wallaby snout 

on your hosom? Say Come and I come,Go and I Go,"to the ends of the world I 
followed her", I wish 7 knew my Holy Zible better,...shall I come dow and 
see you? Say brutally no,I dont cere a dam. Ye are in most ways the same 
here. It is very slow,but comes nearer every day....selieve thet I snuffle 
all over you,very soft end eomforting(95)...I'm in a damed bad} tempere 
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‚ha 
Ve hevevYindless affectionate sentime tal visiting here,at their wits end 
what tc say I sunpose,and so saying the wrong thing. Why cant people be 
simple and streightforward in this world---thats what I want t know I 
always say whet I mean,even if I say it with my Wallaby snout---with squeaks 
and grunts and pawings of the claw.....L)f would be so much simpler if we 
could flay the outside skindal? the talk and preterces and sentirents one 
doesnt feel.(97) Mergery mowden comes in a few days,and Vanessa really 
docs mjoy seeing her---an incredible taste to me}....I write wunder great 
diffieul ties---because ny electric licht is seized with a sort cf Yitus's 
cel pretty 
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her too, Sparroy thinks ef nothing but self cûltivation,never does appract- 
icel stroke for any a else. Do you think thats true,my Violet. Dont say 
SOgif you do... What a wonderful woman you are for harbovring colds, Take 
the Sparroy to your breast ir“tead!(102)....If you aren't well trmorrov, 
Sparroy will com? in and see youe--only you swarm with dissolute Duchesses, 
Did Margarét Lyttleton give yor a chill Inst night? I should have rheumatism 
in 11 my bones if I sat next hor at the play....I dort see any reason 

why this delishtful letter shruli ever stop, I like drivelling away,as a 
Raby slobters,to my Violet....Send a boy messenger with a chain to fetch 
mo whmever you want me, I am rather ir request just now.(103)...are you 
recovered? You write in pencil which to the eye of affection mey mean that 
yours is the couch of affliction.....f7eorge Eliot caught her death ib St 
James Eall,but she had not a fur coated Sparroy hot of bsart with a beanti- 
Zul though incomplete pair of scissors tafrsen her warm, Thin! "if you coffin 
through co ffinfcoug’ing]"... My poor old ‘Animal---what sorrows do beset th 
flesh.. sss I must tell you anything there is to be said, What a wniversal 
reeeptacl> you n re}(104).... The Relations Swarm, I liken them to all kinds 
of paresitic animals ote etc....™hree momings havel spent havinmy my hand 
held,n} my emotions numped out of me,quitr unsuccessfully, They are good 
people, I imow,out it woul?’ pomerciful if they could keep their virties and 
affections and 211 tie rest ofiit to themselves, Why I like you is because 
you sre vicious,(108) We passed Diana Russell in the street the other day, 
tripning along with hrirht red cheeks,es though no evil doings vere on her 
conseicnce---as there are,or ought to be.(109) We have daily tea parties--- 
oh æ dull---distinguished old gentlemen for the most part,and a few senti- 
mnm tal Ladies, "Your father locks so much better" etc. etc. What ä'you think 
they say it for? Well this buginess is = revelation of what human nature 
can he---in they f sem t and useles s---211 save my Violet... 
Such - brilliant woman as you are...ought to be hanpy---all hor friends 
cawing with open beaks for hor to feed them---Sparroy widest agape of all, 
(110) Wilson says his visits are useless,and thoy worry Father. ile says he 
gets steadily weaker, but still hos wonderful strength---terrible strength. 
(117) I know that death is what he wants, but oh Lord,it is h"ardmy Violet. 
(124) The waiting is intolerable... Tne worst of itis he i so tired and vom 
eut,end wants to die I think,and is just kept alive. I shall do my best to 
ruin my constitution before $ get to his age,so as to die quicker! (125) 

To Jenet Case; Father died very neacefully,as we sat by them....Buühow to go 
on without him,T dont know.# (129) 

To Violet Dickinson; The dreadful thing is that I never did enough for him 
all those years, He was so lonely often,and I never helped him as I mésht 
have done,... The relations have been relieving their souls in pen am ink 
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eyer since we crme here---sayins quantities of things which dont mean much 
el saw...Ssome newsnapers, but not one sems to to have said a word 
trat one cares to remenber.(130)...%ather used to say that it wuld arue 
hin to read his om rhituary rotices,but I dont think he would have vot 
through those(131)....decrge has gone back,vhich is, ou I am a brute to 
Say sö,a relief, ‘ls never lets one plono for a moment, Very well neant, but 
weorisome.(132)....%0 letter from Nentrice. I can soe her biting hor pen to 
Hing. ( 155) -sal V ed your icy hoart in Yanchestor Street. That I 
of an adventurous exrad!tion---North Pols nothing 
the Wumphry Wards£to Venicelmo,hanrily, 
nå French--- 
ine de n whace to die in 
sssed, 34111 the piet- 
ures rr® :tures: till. you have seen Mntoretto you don't know whet paint 
con do. eserst morn honeymooners than I like, All the world seems w be 
cowling itself, Wa «re told thet you never spe Venice ubtil yon aro just mar 
-ried; 2 is the richt number---rn" we were 5f...It is on anvsins pretence 
to leave Inglend by going to Plorenes(gremar all wong). We find Pränseps, 
Lytteltons,Funshry Werds,Combridge mdergraduetes, Camervons,and finally to 
make un feel quite at home,Aumt Minne and Bdith!!!(138)... Tiere never was 
a beastlior nation then this in its railways,its strests,its shops,its 
begmrs,and many of its habits....I do want to hear everytring...any news, 
“wwerything Inglish somas clean and *eautiful: we seldrm see the papers, 
arg to live in a degenerate tho’ beautiful comtry is depressing. Thank 
Sod, t sey,I was bom an Englishwoman, Adrian and I sang paeans of thahks- 
giving on top of Sen Yinlato,one evening, Geramsn are brutes;--~-and there 
strange race that haunts Hotels... 
To Violet Dickinson: I discovered a letter written to yoybut not sont, It 
was in my pocket,all the time,when it should have been sending shocks sand 
thrills through a maiden bosom in Hertfordshire, (139) 
r The day after yer retum from Paris in Fay 1904,Virginia suffered a severe 
mm tal breakdo m,te second, All that summer she was mad. Violet Dickinson 
took her to live in her house under the care of three nurses,and there 
Virginia attempted suicide by throwing herself from a window.(141)] 
Te Violet Bickinson: Your Sparroy feels herself a reeovoreid bird, I think 
the blood has really been getting itno my brain at last, It is the oddest 
fceling,as though a dead part of me were coming to life....All the voices 
I used to near telling me to do all kinds of wild things have gone.(142) 
«...if there were a God I should bless hir for having delivered me safe and 
soumd from the miseries of the last six months! You cant think what an 
exquisite joy every minute of my life is to me now,(143)...1I have taken to 
smoking a pipe...and I find it very soothing.(144)...Oh how thankful I shall 
be to be ny om my own mistress and throw their their silly medicines don 
the slop pail! I never shall telieve,or hove believed,in anything any doctor 
seys---I learnt their utter helplessness when Father was i11.(148) 
To Emma Vaughan: For at least three months...,I was more or less incapable 
of doing anything but eat and sleep,and had to be watched by three fiends of 
nurses,...As for you you have vanished in blue mist; where I asked Marny re- 
eatedlyin a letter,"where is the “oad---is she eloped or married or what." 
149) 
To Violet Dickinson: But there is a knack of writing for ee which has 
to beloarnt,and is quite independent of literary merits. . My sleep is“botter, 
except that I think I am less wide awake ond get more rest,slthoug I do lie 
awake from 4 onwards, I have a kind of feeling that I shall sleep when I go 
to bed,and that is half the battle.(155)....I wish people wouldn't tell me 
what they think of bocks when I lmow I€m sure to disagree.(158)...1 find 
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Nessa and Tnoby in the whirl of fashionable dissipation-- -out svergpigts... 
All my invitations have been refused(161)....I am vain enou:n to thihk the 
public had better read me than more popular autiors....I...nonestly dont know 

from hour to hour wietner my gifts are first---seconf or tenth rate. I go 
from one extreme to another; but wnen I am in my lowest üepths I shall haul’ 
myself out of tne water by reading your words of encoura;ement.(162) 

To Violet Dickinson: The “uaker reads as ch sne were intoning a prayer, 
and I have to cali all my niecely duty to bear it.(163) Tne history of 

laura is really the most tragic thing in nis life Laura was the only child 
of Leslie Stephen's first marriage; as a young child she was seen to be mentally 
deficient and spent most of ner life in asyiums,where sne died in 1945] «,..1 
tuink you Quite a first rate critic! and I?m not sure I- snant appoint you 
Critic in Ordinary....Really the old Lady has a sense of humour,and I ven- 
tured to say tnat death on her 70tn birthday from a surfeit of almond paste 
would not be a seemly end for tne Ligat of the Cuakers of Cambridge---at 

which she laughed.(164) 

To Madge Vaughan; The „uaker wis still uaking much as I had left her...I dont 
think sne will ever die. For one thing sne spends so little vitality,of which 
she*originally a great fund---never walks,or goes out,and does nothing but 
talk mellifluously and evt great „wıntities of cake and almond paste....her 
tolearnce is far more severe tian any criticism---She is never enthusiastic. 
(165)...I got sat upon as ysual by the «uaker---(who tninks it right to crit- 
icise her reaitions,and never to prflgse them) for "journalism"---She thinks 

I am going to sell my soul for gold,which I snould willingly do for gold 
enough...she sits and twidules her fingers all day long,but she exhorts me 

to realise the "beauty of hard work" as sne says profoundly.(166)...very 

few people have ta e brains to write a really bad novel; whereas anyone can 
turn out a respectavle dull one.(167) 

To Lady Robert Cecil: Here we saw the sun for tne first time---at any rate 

what was left of the sun,as it was just setting. However it rose all right tnais 
morning,as healtny as possible....We have Beech trees practically poxing tneir 
heads in at tne front door. 

To Violet Dickinson: Culy postmen witn a taste for tne higner kinds of liter- 
ature will appreciate tiie task of maxing, out your addresses. However the let- 
ters come right,whicn is a great trobute to tieir---the postmens---education. 
(168)...I begin to feel tne desire o: tne pen in my blood,and have hard work 
not to write....I am juts finishing tue Life of Burne-Jones,wnich begins to 
bore me sli,ntl;—-not the Life,which is excellent,but the man....he was not 

a great painter but only a glorified kiné of decotator(169)....Mightn't you 
have saved me 2 sleepless nisnts---if not 3---by telling me straight out what 
Mr Richard Burton Haldane said of my article]?...put we out of a Onyecee 
After all I didnt ask Haldane to criticise: me---anû yet he thinks he has a 
rint to ve very severe. Sena it on,anyhow,now-—=severe or not....By tie way I 
have just broken a tootn over a vit of bariey sugar,wnien will rat.er spoil my 
looks.(170)...Shall I enclose tne half of my tooth instesdy 1t is ən interest- 
in; relie of better days,iu.d I tuink „ou i ht like to have it mounted as a 

pin or brooch,witn a suitable inscription....I feel,as you read in the Bible, 
despised and rejected of men.(171) ...I shall give up(172) writing altogether 
and take to drink or society. I wrote it witn sweat and toil though it is so 
short.(173) I am getting rather impatient to land,and see tnings---not but 
what the sea is beautiful to watch---but the ship is crowüed,aud one cant escape 
voices. There is one old bore 01 the worst type,who makes my life a burden.... 
Taere are a great many Portuguese Jews on boerd and other repulsive objects, but 
we keep ciaer of tnem....My conscience is waking now taat we are near shore,and . 
if I am virtuous I shall write to tne Quaker.(184)...it is a great relief to be 
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to be off the steamer at last, The people got intolerable,as they: thought it 
necessary to be friendly and talkative. Our boat back only takes 3 days,so . 
they wnt have time to bore.(185)...we discovered on the voyage ut that we 
ought to have booked passage on the return boat,which is very full....I am 
afraid I shall have to sleep with a Portuguese Jew.(186),..if our long and 
devoted friendship subsists on letters,dead it is by this time, Making a 
living,as I do,by the pen,it is indecent to use it for the purpose of friend- 
ship.(189)...the Quaker secretes your flower bock about her persons write and 
make her disgorge.(190) The excellent Lettice Fisher expounded her theories, 
always proving them in her om person-—how,for instance, the ideal life is the 
married life---the life of a wrker---she teaches---the life of a philanthrop- 
ist---she rms a slum, We had to confess that our lives were not after this 
pattem, Why is virtue so mattractive---only the utterly dissolute really 
appeals to me---Herbert Fisher writes his historles,gnd makes his jokes....Wauu 
what a bore it all is!(193) These drops nrelude the shower, (199)\- 

I Lady Robert Cecil; Please behave like the brutal mnd Candid reader you are V 
in your professional capacity.(200) be 

To Violet Dickinson: Oh I rd the respectable stupiditzes of their world. 
George and he will govern us all one of these days,by sheer force of stupidity 
(201) Fred Maitland was here this aftemoon, “here is a man I respect, He 
would read 4 volumes to write tw words,and think nothing of it,( 202) 

T Lady Robert Cecil: I read a real poem in the Daily Chronicle this morning. 
It was written by a charwomen [in fact,tradidional: "An epitaph for a tired 
housewife"],on a piece of paper in which sugar was wrapped,and she them went 
and hung herself, “Here lies a poor woman who always was tired/Shdlived in a 
house where help was never hired, Her last wrds on earth were'Desr friend I 
am going/Where washing aint done,nor sweeping nor sewing;/But everything there 
is exact to my wishes,/For where they dont eat theres no washing of dishes,/I' 
11 be where loud anthems: will always beringings/But having no voice I'll be 
clear of the singing:/Dont mourn for mé now,dont mourn fer me never;/I'm 
going to de nothing fo¥ ever and ever,'" Please write long letters, We are 
stationary: and a letter is bowmä to hit us,(203) 

To Violet Dickinson: I want to charge you to take the very greatest care of 
every bone in your long(204) and attenuated body, Nelly has a husband; but 
your husbands are many and your family numeorus,so your responsibility is all 
the greater....try to come back an wspoilt virgin in spite of your wldmed 
mind....Not having a map here,you havenow sailed entirely out of my ken, My 
mental geogarphy ends at America, "Where is Yokohama?" says Nessa!( 205) 

Cliffe Bell mfessed that he could even give up hwimting if necessary in order 
to marry Nessa]. No one,I will here state,has yet asked me in marriage....I 
hope you feel vigorous and imperial spirited, Is the mind beginning to y 
stretch? It is a painful process I expect....Give my love,if that conveys 
anything to you,to Nelly,and make it as hot as you can,(206) What fragment 
of your body will be throw to me among the howling crowd of your friends? The 
widening of your mind has been a painful diseipline,(211) 

To_Lady Robert Cecil: Do write again: would red ink make that more emphatic? 
eeeYOu and Violet seem to have explored each other with entirely sattäfectory 
results; I wish you would now write an accownt of that journey for mej I 

dont so much care for Red Seas,and Rocky Mow tains; but I love this Human 
Inside---(212) 

To Violet Dickinson: I had a most charming letter from Nelly: the only thing 
that palls is her praise of you, It isn't healthy to be so appreciative. A 
good quarrel---nnsty sarcasm---and home truths---that is the right stuff for 
friendship, (213) 

To Lady Robert Cecil: Don't insult your inferiors; you know a Reader is t a 
Reviewer what a Judge is to a struggling barrister.(217) 
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To Violet Dickinson; It is sinful to see how old virds{Violet]peck their 
yomg ones (Virginialfrom the nest when their season is over. I see Margaret 
Lyttleton ard Katharine Homer,and Elinor Monsell and Lucia Creighton all 
pkong their ugly beaks and chirping for more,where I used to snuggle in my 
baby days....Do try end pretend you have a vacant place for me,old Stepdame. 
(218) TneLibrary had the books,for a wnder....Tke reviews call Mrs Hunvhry 
Ward a mob,end a smtimentalist....30 the honor of Inglish literature is 
saved.(219) You can imagine that I.. stride with gigantic strides over the 
wild moorside,shouting the odes of Pindar,as I leap from crag to crag,and 
exulting in the air which buffetsgme,and caresses me,like a stern but affect- 
ionate parent!(221) The good Timés wants me to write 2 colurns of the Lakes 
for themi!! I have never bem there---but the Imagination,as the poet says, 
has wings, (226) Bell rane!---he behaved with great, self-possession....Nessa 
is afraid of sho g "enco uragemmt",...These affairs of the heart are so 
perplexing! I fs 1 never understand Bell's; ınless he has them written red 
across his shirt front.(227) Madge tells me I have no heart---at lesst in 

my writing: Beally I begin to get alarmed, If marriage is necessary to one's 
style,I shall have to think about it, There is some truth in it,isn't there? 
---but not ths whole truth, And there is somothing indecent,to my virgin mind, 
in a maiden having that kind of heart....I have written such a lot....1 i 
foel the Steska family ought to refrain from tho inkpot: but they cant....I 
am shocked to hear of your leg: which however being of Wh» consistency of a 
daddy longlegs doesn't really matter, It is said that they dont notice how 
many they have,till thay put on their stockings. (228) 

To Mado Vaughan; [Flaubert's correspondence with Geirge Sand] I think no 
letters I have read interest me more....It is an immmse lucid kindbf mind 
e-eel think I wmderstand his artistic creed better. (229) 

To Violet Dickinson: The poor thing Hester Ritchielonly suffers from an empty 
head,in which whims go eddying all day long; and as Lord gave her a good 
heart,so she im't as utterly dammed as some of us.( 235) 

To Lady Robert Cecil: I think few things show a more generous nsture than the 
loan of ones om wnderclothes to strangers---n0 5 even blood relations... 

Dont yo" think this opens a very intimate and slightly bizarre chapter in our 
relationship. "Thdladies were in the habit of lending each other their py- 
jamas. "( 236) 

Tb Violet Dickinson: If you could put your hand in that nest foAfur where my 
heart beats you wuld feel the thump of the steadiest organ in London---all 
beating for my Violet. Sometimes,whm I am ordering.dinner,or emptying---a 
flower vase---a great tide runs from my toe to my crowm,which is theip ught 
of you....Now then will you believe that I am devoted to every heir,and 

every r'dge nnû every hollow,and every spot upon your body?...Wallaby wipes 
his tender nose,and nurzler you.]245) Now my beloved Violet,if there is a 
single thing in this world or the next,in the world beneath or the world 
above,that I can set for you or do for you---well there's no harm in promis- 
ing---ınd Wallaby goes to bed with wet eyes thinking of his lean mother lying 
out in the brushwood with alim foxes rownd her,"alien" is a pretty wedword, 
ain't it? If I œg smocth a pillow,or boil a saucepan,or fetch a hot bottle, 
you know I would do it all wrong,wtth tre best intentions possible. Wall rubs 
his soft nose on the quilt, He is a little dear beast,and loves his mother, 
(246)....I feel all my heart drawn to you, Upon that I cuddle on my mat,ard 
roll over and lef} you look for fleas.(247) O how wnlike us,Miss Beale and 
Miss Buss...(252) Do you know she [Christina Rossettilwas ahout as good a 
poetesses are made,since Sappho jumped....Here's the moming's nost...20 
letters for Miss Dickinson, Whicj will she open fire? The fat one,with the 
large hand...so my gmius tells me...Well,my Violet,did you sleep,and did you 
daam — RAN Yow. daram ge fm an Pact RL ak, Dal AE ve Hont- (253), 
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when the dr feels your pulse next,I wish you would ask him from a friend 
who wishes to be nameless but is interested in the question whether he 
thinks your heart a good one....Beatrice teils me to dress better and I may 
marry---she aint sanguine.(254) When you see me next you will regret the 
loss of my nose, Some people thought it was my finest feature: others hinted 
that a little pumice stone applied to the tip,or as they calledft "the 
point" might be as well: only one,Miss Violet Dickinson,said "Rub it off al- 
together: pain on earth is ease in Heaven. The noseless enter where the nosy 
are denied....Adrian has gone for a walk with George Macaulay Trevelyan today, 
or he would sand his love; indeed he does send his love---it is a permanant 
article, 
To Lady Röbert Cecil: I ask what they [ Vanessa and Clive’ talk about, they 
say art. Do you believe it? Well,you may mix art with many things. (256) 
To Violet Dickinson: I don't know what is missing in your Heaven; except a 
small animal that burrow with it snout.(258) This must be an inarticulate 
scrawl,like the twitter of some frozen sparrow in the graveyard behind your 
house, (264) 
To Madge Vaughan: Nessa and Clive are to live in a separate(264) house.... 
Adrainpnd I must turn out and find a smaller one....l think it would a real 
mistake to live together; I think the same squere or the same street wuld 
be dangero us---ten minutes walk is what we propose,...They must have their 
life,if we are to get any good frm it....They are a most re:sonable pair of 
lovers .( 265) 
| The original Hyde Park Gate family of ten had now been whittled dow to two, 
irginie and Adrian, To Virginia,Adrian was still "a poor little boy" aged 
23. At first Virginia fowmd it difficult to accept Clive as a worthy husband 
for Vanessa,but their relationship improved, Visits to Cambridge led to her 
first mild flirtation with a man,the scholar Walter Headlam,16 years her 
senier,who died in the following year. 4267) ] 
Io Violet Dickinson: She was really engaged I think the mommt she saw 
Clive....When you see them together you realise that he does understand 
every side,and all that is best in her,...He is very considdarte and ın- 
selfish,and he is really interesting and clever besides. 
Ib Clive Bell: Hae general opinion seems to be that no one can be worthy of 
her; but as you are mimowm this is no reflection upon you.( 268) 
To Violet Dickinson; Your parcels come dropping in by every post. I really 
have very little morality about givbg and reeiving; only I doubt that you 
should be so excessively blessed.(269) F. Maitland's death]O dear---the 
earth seems swept very bare.(270) Also I am reading my deer Christina(271) 
Rossetti with her kind voice and her prominent eyes,and her acquiescent 
piety: but all the same she sings like a robin and sometimes like a night- 
ingale---the first of our English poetesses, She doesn't think,I imagine; 
but just throws up her head and sends forth her song,and never listens, but 
makes another, O you Christians have much to answer for} She died surround- 
ed by a'l the horrors of the Church....I have a long letter from Clive,pomp- 
ous and polished as usual,but not amusing, He...realises his ow luck which 
is something. He says his family is "tiresome"---to which I always feel in- 
clined t say a family is always as good as you demmmres(272).... The world i 
is full of kindness and stupidity,I wish everyone didn't tell me to marry. 
(274) I think Clive has a very sweet and sincere nature,and capable brains 
and great artistic sensibility of every kind, What you miss is inspiration o 
of any kind,but then old Nessa is no genius,though she has all the human cif 
gifts; and genius is an accident,...I did not see Nessa alone,but I realise 
that that is all over,and I shall never see her alone any more,and Clive is 
a new part of her,wich I must leam to accept. Still...I can make a livhg 
of what is left....If either you or Kitty ever speak of my marriage again I 
shall write you Ze lecture upon the camal sins as will make you fall 
wis dach vine, dat en al APT Com May ME MMO CLG). 
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I come dom a great sheet signed Vanessa Bell, "Put in as many superlatives 
as you &ike in your account of me, You cant say too much..."(280) 

To Lady Robert Ce&ll: Mrs Bell is struggling with the English language: there 
aren't mough wrds for happiness---hesides hers is a special kind of happiness. 
(281) [The dedication to Night and Day: "To Vanessa Bell but,looking for a 
phrase,I fownd none to stand beside your name,"( 282) 

Ib Violet Dickinson: I had but one moderate bout of argument with the Qumker...: 
had father an imagination or not?(285) I am a troublesome scratching fleasome 
and fretful beast---but eternally grateful, How shall I ever say that loud 
enough? (286) I dont know how to mrke plans, but I somehow think that Life or 

Fate or Providence(as the Quaker would say wishing to spin out a sentence) will 
cast us together somehow somewhere and somewhen....We shall have all meals out 
of course, But dont hesiate---as the old ladies say---to refuse, Nothing in the 
Times this week is mine,so dont praise the wrong people.(288) I had a serious 
interview with Walter Headlam: he said he was miserable that I didn't marry, 

but sat alone an ped. What am I to do! 

To Clive Bell: Well then,how am T to write a letter? But perhaps you havebbserved 
that this is a favourite device with letter writers,they are always in hdste,or 
in disomfort,or in a temper,so that you only get the dregs of their gmius,and 
you can speculate what a letter it wuld have been---seeing there are six careful 
sheets already---had he had time or temper,or son on. And I put "he" because a 
woman,dear Creature,is always naked of artifice; and that is why she generally 
lives so well,and writes so badly. I had another argument with Walter Headlam 
yesterday,and I was triumphant....a week at Cambridge gave him leisure to re- 
flect that he knew little of humanity,ani very little of Stephen humanity.( 289) 
To Violet Dickinson: I haven't seen Nessa alone once since she was married; and 
you know the kind of image one gets of her,coloured by Clive...,But is is clear 
to the most prejudicé%ye that sod made her for marriage; and she basks there like 
an old seal on a ro elf, (291) I have this moment used your name in a.lie,invmted 
to excuse my lunching with Margaret today. So remeber; you are lunching with 

me today.(293) Headlam had never got my letter and thought me fickle and cold 

and treacherous, But we made it up---a subtle phrase secfyyt and ambiguous. How 
d'you think we made it up?...All the volumes are lost,or upstairs or émstairs, 
and they must be pr es afd separated,like the sparrows whom God counts. (294) 

O why do I ever let Anyone read what I write! Every time I have to go thro a 
breakfast with a letter of criticism I swear I will write for my ow praise and 
blame in futute,s( 295) 

To Lady Robert Cecil: anyhow you dont have to contend with obscene A waa, 
and yomg women too with beaks dripping gofe,who advise you to marry. That is my 
daily penance,and has been these six months, "I think you should keep a maid 
Virginia---to do your hair---it makes such a difference---Men notice these things 
---not of course"---and so on and so on,( 296) 

To Violet Dickinson: I had a happy day yesterday,talking to Nessa....After all, 
she might marry 20 Clives and still be the most delightful poe Vig in the world, 


And I like him better too....they are beginning to accept inv ions,and give 
little parties, She overflows in all dtmeetians, ways. (297)If you know the misery 
it is to me to sit dom to a writing table and begin a letter!---I do it once A 
week,with the groans of a martyr tied to the stake,while a vulture pecks my 
back, And there is the Quaker who doem't like to be kept waiting....Violet who 
has lived all her life amon; sophisticated people so that thick white scales, 
like those that drop off dried fish hung in the sun,grow on her eyes.4298) 
George Duckworth is a little hurt...and said he never saw his "family" now, I 
see he is too much hurt to speak naturally even of Nessa and Clive....his odd 
relics of what was once affection,...certain manuscripts which lie there like 
wine,sweetening as they grow 014.(299) So my good woman---this is a specimen 
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I 


if 
of my narrative style,which is far from good,seeing that I am forever knotting 
it and twist oOmity wi e coils in i d a marrat- 
ive should be as straight and flexible as the e you stretch between pear 
trees,with your linen on dryingsv...There were several brilliant young men, 
whose lights had been kindled at Cambridge,-nd burnt all of them precisely 
oe the same way. (300) 
‚gdy Robert Cecil: I am embalmed in a book of Henry James: The American 
en like a fly in amber. I dont expect to get out,(304) 
To Clive Bell: I am reading Henry James on America; and feel myself as one 
embalmed in a block of smooth amber: it is not unpleasant,very tranquil,as a 
twilight shore---but such is not the stuff of genius; no,it should be a 
swift: stream, (305) 
Robert Cecil: It was charming of you to repeat th: compliments of my 
editor, They feel like sweet rain on an Earth cracked with dro ught, (305) 
To Violet Dickinson: Why do you see doctors? They are a profowdly w trust- 
worthy race; either theylliegor they mistake,...We had tea with Henry James 
toady...at the golf club; and Henry James fixed me with his staring blank 
eye---it is like a childs marble---and said "My dear Virginia,they tell me--- 
they tell me---they tell me---that you as indeed being your fathers daugh 
-ter nay your Franäfathers grandchild---the descendant ‘may say of a century 
---of a century---of quill pens an dink--ink---inkpots,yes,yes,yes, they tell 
me---ahm m m---that you, that you write in short." This went on in the public 
street,while we all waited,as farmers wait for the hen to lay an egg---do 
they?---nervous,and now on this foot now on that. I felt like a condemned 
person,who sees the knife drop and stick and drop again....he made phrases over 
the bread and butter "rude andrapid" it was,and told us all the scandal of 
Rye. "Mr Jones has eloped,I regret to say,to Tasmania; leaving 12 little 
Jones,an. a possible 13th de: Mrs Jones; most regrettable,most wnfortwate,and 
et/wholly an action t which one hag ne private key of ones om so to 
speak, "(306) Nessa comes tomorrow---what one calls Nessa; but it mems husb- 
and and baby,and of sister there is less than there used to be,(307) But you 
dont care a b----y d--n(My Violet,what language---even disembowelled thus!) 
for generalities however literary and picturesque,(308). Now my authors 
vanity is appeased.(309) I can tell you the first sentence of my lecture: 
"The poet Keats died when he was 25; and he wrote all his works before that." 
Indeed---how very interesting....We are all driving our pens like so many 
ploughs. (313) 
Er ra time Virginia was diverted by two flirtations: with Hilton Yowg,from 
hom she halflexpected a proposal and turned it dom when,in 1909,it cames 
and,more important,with her brothet-in-law Clive Bell, Violet Dickinsom and 
the Vaughans were beginning to fade,{315)] 
Io Violet Dickinson: Nessa and Clive came back yesterday....it will really 
be some time before I can separate him from her, I dont think I have spoken 
to him alone since they married,...But why should I intrude won your circle 
of bliss?(316) The atmosphere of Oxford is quite the chilliest and least human 
know to mes you see brains floating(319) like so many sea anemonies, .. Vernon 
Lee really turns all good writhg to vapour,with her fluency and insipidity... 
I put her on my black list,with Mrs Humphry Ward. But though this is true as 
‘>truth,as the Sage said in the fairy tale,still it can't said in print; anymore 
than I can sit to Dodd naked....Well---you see the advanteguof writäg to jm—- 
you is that I needntt see when you yawn,and look like a restive mare at Ella's 
u (320) 
To Lady Robert Cecil; We have Legouis's books---unread, (324) 
Ib Clive Bell: Kiss your wife,most passionately,in all my private se 
neck---,and arm,and eyeball,and tell her---what new thing is there to tell 
her? how fond I am of her husband.(325) What an inquisitor you are} guch gifts 
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surely are ill spent upon the placid fortunes of your sister in law; you should 
create a yo ung lady to despve them. But if silence whets your appetite,I can 
always be discreet, (326) 

To Lytton Strachey: A child the very devil---calling out,as I believe,all the 
worst and least explicable passions of the parents---and the Aunts, When we talk 
of marriage,frindship or prose,we are suddenly held up by Nessa,who has heard 

a cry,and then we must all distinguish whether is is Julian's cry,or the cry of 
the 2 year old,who has an abscess,and uses therefore a different scale....You 
terrify me with your congregations of intellect upon Salisbury Plain, My rev- 
erence for clever young men affects me with a kind of mmtal palsy.( 328) 

To Clive Bell: Saxon read us 2 letters---one from Nessa,with---"very affection- 
ate" at the end,exquisitely soft and just,like the fall of a cat's paws end one 
from you---you broughfa tear to my eye,and a blush to my cheek, by speakingof 
bandaged hands amd cripnled knees. |When Virginia left St Ives,she forgot to 
take with her Delane's Life, Clive rushed back to fetch it,and handed the book 
to Virginia as the train was leaving the station, He slipped and injured him- 
self, This formed theexcuse for a renewal of Clive's and Virginia's reciprocal 
solicitude for each other,which was gradually tuming into a flirtation.]... 
Why do you torment me with half uttered and ambiguous sentences?...I read 

your letter again and again,and wnder whether you have fowd me out,or,more 
likely,determined that there is nothing but an incomprhensible an quite neg- 
ligitke femininity to find out, I was certainly of opinion, though we did not 
kiss---(I was willing andbffered once---but let that be)---I think we "achieved 
the hts" as you put #t.(329)....When Nessa is bumblingabout the world,and 
making each thorn blossom,what room is there for me?...I shrank t my narrow- 
est limits,and you found me more than usually complex,-nd contained, Chivalrous 
as you are,however,you took infinite pains with me,andI am very grateful.( 330) 
To Violet Dickinson: I had a fortnight at >t Ives....I doubt that I shall ever 
have a baby. Its wice is too terrible,a senseless scream,like an ill ommed 
cat....Now and then it smill at Nessa,and it has a very nice back; but+he 
about of business that has to be got through before you can enjoy it,is dismay- 
ing, Clive and I went for some long walks; But I felt that we were deserters.... 
No one has adked me to marry them,and I have had no more illicit kisses, (331) 
To Lady Robert Cecil: I think politicians and journalists must be the lowest of 
Gods een a der ral in the mud, and biting with @ne end and 
stinginging with thdother...( 332) 


To Clive Bell: Are explanations any use,I wnder?(333) Honestly I find it very 

hard,when I am not with you,to realise what you say. When I am with you,I 

realise my limitations distinctly, Nessa has all that I should like to have,and 

you, besides your om charms and exquisite fine ee herdar. Thus I seem 
W. 


often to be only an erratic external force,capable of shocks, but without any 
lodging in your lives. But the main point of all this is that we are very fondof 
each other; and I expect we shall make out a compromise in time,(334) Such i$ the 
vanity of the modest, You know how I loved my om works, Indeed that revelation 
of the passionate maiden heart is no longer concealed from you---but I still 

have some decency(336). I am climbing Moore [G, E. Moore,Principia Ethica, the 
bible of Cambridge intelligentsia.] like some industrious insect,who is determined 
to build a nest on the top of a Cathedral spire, One sentence,a string of "desir- 
es" makes my head spin with the infinite meaningof words wnadorned....love making 
begins with the rise of the moons and I shake head, but resign myself, (340) 

To Vanessa Bell: „..middle clasts bicyclysts resting their ugly bodies all over 
the place. (341) 

fo Clive Bell; If you could have seen how often I read and reread your letter, 
deciphering every word,feeling every comma,and deciding in my om mind why some 
words had been rejected and others choseb,you would not accuse me of neglect,... 
there is something of ingenuity that prevents me from approving as warmly as I 
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I should; do you know what I mean when I talk of his!Lytton'slverbal felicit- 
ies,which somehow evade,whm a true poet,I think,would have committed himself? 
«..eLytton's mind is too pliant and supple ever to make anything lasting; his 
resources are infinite. Jealousy---no doubt!(344) I have had the luck to pitch 
on the single house in Wells,I believe, where there are tw childra@, between 3 
and 5,who play all day long bmeath my windows,and shriek incessantly. They 
tease the dogs and make them growl; they opne/the door and let them in; they 
peep in shyly,and ask to look at my inkpot, ey parents come after them, te 
apdtegise, telling mc stories of their health and intelligence, The man has an 
impediment, which makes him repeat all he says twice over,and the wma is 
deaf,so that I have to repeat all I say twice over....I could write another 
sheet on that theme and make you you blush---but---I am really shy of expressing 
my affection for you, Why? Do you know wenn? I had a walk festera after tea, 
between the’ows,that almost crazed me with the desire to express it; I gave 

up at last,and lay with tremulous wings, I wish for nothing better---uless it 
were a kiss to crown all.(345) : 

To Saxon Sydney-Tumer: As for news,I am emtirely withoutit. I am even driven 
to fabricate it. (347) 

To Vanessa Bell: Well,what news is there? No news,...I gather you dont think 
much of Hilton Young. Am 1 to have no proposal then? If I had had the chance,and 
determined against it,I could settle to virginity with greater composure than 

. em,when my womanhood is at question, I should flaumt it in Snows face, I 
should be respectable at all parties,and look wise when Imogen talked of 
lovers, But the truth is I dont think he will do; and whmever we feel the 
incongruity,so instead of proposing he may withdrew....By the way,I have imag- 
ined precisely what it is like to have a child, = woke up,and understood,as in 
a revelation, the precise nature df the pain. Now,if I could only see my novel 
like that(348)....I have been polishing my periods,and sending a letter to 
Saxon---_ did mean to end "affectionately" but was crowded out, ıf Saxon could 
read the meaning of such an ending,from a virgin to a bachelor,he wuld know 

it was passions knel1.(349) Thm 1 have this letter fmm nilton Yomg which I 
enclose,that yo: may be witness to all my actions. I shall say that : go away 
on Sunday,but that if he likes to come before then,I shall be delighted to give 
nim lunch, He is still jocose,and if he wishes to propose,he may as well get it 
overs but I think he only means a friendly talk; and in either case,I think 
there is no use avoiding him, (350) 

To Jaxon Sydney-iumer; "Her landlord and her two dogs! Mr Oram also insists 
upon calling Hans "miss Hans" and was very arch about "His urdship"(Gurth) runn- 
ins after “his yomg lady". “You know how it is with gentlemen,Miss Stephens--- 
pardon me this liberty” I had to pretend that was deeply moved, vo you think 
all the lower classes are naturally idiotic? (352) 

To Lady Hobert Lecil: if 1 were to write upon miss beale[E, Raikes, vorothea 
Beale of vheltenham,1908] 1 should point out how easy it is to be a good school- 
mistress,and spread awe in the hearts of tremulous,( 353) half-educated, earnest 
woem, . have just been looking at the book,...all committees and orgahisations 
---and waht an ugly woman}...she alwiys had the good of th> school at heart)... 
x sometimes think no crime is so bad---the suffocation of life---put it is 
authorised,on the contrary,and if you had to bring up a child you could not 
avoid the Miss peales and Miss Busses, 

To vanessa bell: Have you been having the Vevil of a time with uUlian? I gather 
that you have,and all my peaceful hours are made to blush for their ease,...I 
have heard nothing from Hilton :oug....1 may have been too cold,or too hpt,or 
he may have thought better of it. Anyhow,my chance of a proposal dwindles,and | 
feel complacent.( 354) Do you see that vodo has a daughters Well,the rabbits of 
the field multiply,and replen&sh the earth with their bones.( 355) 


To Clive „gll: I split my head over uve Be moore every night,feeling ideas 
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travelling to the remotest part of my brain,and setting up a feeble disturb- 
ance,hardly to be called thought. It is almost a physical feeling,as though 
some little œil of brain wnvisited by any blood so far,and pale as wax,had got 
a little life at lasts; but had not strength to keep it. 

To Vanessa vell;...you attribute my gloom to H. Y, I do t think that whatever 
he could do would bother me much---might of course make shiver my vanity---but 
I expect the real cause was that lodgings ere vile,and children shriek.... It 
pours,...and I have been writing the first pages of Mlle de la valliere,and 
snapping my fingers at all the storms and all the lovers(who wnt lovee) in 
the world. (357) 

To live Bell: You ask me whether ı like your letters, In what sense do you 
mean,I wonder? ... they are very pleasant letters---there can be no doubt that I 
like them, sor one thing,they are very affectionate---show a spirit exquisitely 
poised,so far as 1 am œncemed.(361)..._ut I dont imagine that you want lit- 
erary criticism from me; so the only view i will put forward is that you might 
put your style at the gallop rather more than you do....sut I tremble as i 
write! After all,you may have meant me to answer a different question, 1 often 
think that we are most wnlike in the values we attach t things; you will 

take seriously what is frivolous to me and vice versa,...whisper into your 
wife's ear that I love her, 
uo Saxon Sydney-Tumer: The weather here is quite hysterical---passionate 
storms for no reason,and then brilliant sun.(361); er 

To Lytton Strachey: Complimen ts i know mean nothing to you; nor my green 
blushes,nor any other form of adulation,( 365) 

To Vanessa Bell: Lytton is a trifle Blase,and our friendship is strictly and 
even cynically ryatonic,.\ 366) 

To Violet pickinson:...you are always so wnselfish, when you write to me,you 
talk of other people,so that 1 begin to forget what you are like, 1 can con- 
jure up one or two grimaces,\ 367) 

© 1909 contained no significant landmarks in virginia's life,unless one cowmts 
kytton's proposal of marriage\a proposal which was immediately withdrawn by 
mutual consent).( 369) 1 

fo Madge Vaughan: How any woman lives who has 4 children,I can t imagine; I 
stagger along,like a washerwoman with a basket on her head---and yet i am 
single.\ 372) 

To Lytton Strachey: 0 how those old women spoil my life} ‘think of the embraces 
of Mrs We K. Cliffordland amt anny [Lady kitchie, thackeray s daughter1!¢ 375) 
To Clive pell; How am I to thank you for your present?....I have written ail thi, 
without a wrd of thanks---but you know your sister-in-laws temper by this 
time, She is a good garrulous freature,who says many things,and feels intens- 
ities,but seldom manages to say them right. (376, 

To Violet Dickinson: Nessa and vlive are very flourishing---so happy,that I 
think of marriage. (379) i feel immensely old---old [she was 2f] as a hoary grey 
torwise,who only comes out in the sın.(380) 

To Lytton Strachey: Why do.you tantalise me with stroies of your novel? I 

wish you wuld confine your genius to one department,it's too bad to have 
you dancing like some...over all departments cf literature....a painstaking 
woman who wishes to treat of life as she finds it,and to give voice to some 
of the perplexities of her sex,in plain English,has no chance at all, (361: 
So you've noticed itLa love affair between Virginia and Clive]then? How 
clever you are,and how unkind. (382) 

To Violet Dickinson: Please dont dwell upon my exaggerated accountßf ıove; as 
a matter of fact i am a woman with very little sexual chatm.(392) /why dont 
you write to me? I might be buried in messina,or bugeaten in -lorence,or vanish- 
ed,or prostitute,or in love,or prememt,and you wuld not know or care. (394) 
To madge Vaughan; we have just got to know a wonderful Lady Ottoline Morrell, 
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who has the head of Medusa; but she is very simple and innocent in spite of 
ita nd wrships the arts.( 395) 

io Lady kobert Cecil: I talked a great deal about you,and pretended to have an 
insight int your heart which the almighty might envy.(398) It is dreadful to 
come down to breakfast with great coils of hair,:tickin er eebly with pins, touch 
-ing one's shoulders. now do young women manage? ‘they are very kind and said 

no thing, but over their fires at night---oh i tremble to think of it! Italy was 
...too brilliant to be quite natural, 

10 Lytton Strachey: Why don't you come and see me---or am 1 a brazen hussy to 
ask you---however i'11 risk it.( 399) 

To Violet Dickinson; My head spins with vernon | Lee, whom ı ha e to review. What 
a woman! Like a garrulous baby. nowever,I suppose she has a sense of beauty,in 

a vague---but such a watery mind, (| 400) 

To Vanessa Bell: They{the Germans] eat enormously,off great joints,covered with 
fat.( 403) The grossness of the race is astonishing---but they seem very clean 
and kind.(404) A great bug stug me on the second joint of the third finger 
yesterday; it swelled at once to a bright red mownd,and if I had been a marricd 
woman with a sentimental affection to removing the wedding ring,a blacksmith 
might have been needed.( 406) I haven't seen one werman woman who has a face; die- 
they are puddings of red dough( 407). A thoughtless bird has performed u on 

my straw hat. Smrely there were thousands of hats that would have done,...i 
have also spilt the ink over my clean skirt....how little use 1 am:in the 
world! „elfish,win,egx tistical,and incompetent....1lt is pathetic to se: adrian 
developing virtues,as my faults grow.( 411) 

To Violet vickinson: adrian says he thinks he met you today, but couldn't make u 
up his mind. The lady smiled---was it you,or a prostitute’? § 413) 

10 Clive Bell: Madge is moved,hearing that I have had a rest cure,to look in 
the looking glass, There she sees a face scarred with care and passion, (433) 
Mary Sheepshanks was us ugly as a dirty rain drop---a swollen one,that has rim 
dom a window,and got all the smuts in to it....i'm certain that I shall 
ü&vemhuve' treremmmmee to turn people out when they're on the stetre—noif 
l'm in my lovers arms!(439) 

To Violet Dickinson: ‘ust back from a political meeting,and sat on the platform 
for the sake of my -hristian blood)next rortuguese Jews,whose sweat ran into 
powder,caked,and blew off.( 441) 


[Vanessa and .iger Fry fell in love during this Furkish expedi tion,and the 
Bell marriage was henceforward slowly transformed into what wen tin Bell has 
net “a union of friedship".( 447) | 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell: I suppose you have heard of the pertitie ructions 
which have split our wrld in tw since you went away. .he plan is now to give 
a fang dress ball,where Clive shail be a GUardsman,and Lytton a Ballet girl, 
and they will embrace before they discover,and makeit up, But quarrels are 
really rather exciting. [Clive had become jealous of _ytton's intimacy with 
Virginia and Vanessa,and thoughthimself excluded, He told Lytton that he would 
no longer be welcome at Gordon Square.|( 449) 
To Violet Dickinson: Nessa managed to bring off a miscarriage in proussa,a days 
joumg from Canstantinople,. - went out,and found her surrownded by males, 
with a chemist for a octor....I know most of the parts of the female inside 
by now,but that is useless knowledgein my trade,the british public being 
what it is....ibday i ran int that elongated miss Ponsonby,whose teeth con- 
tinue long after her lip has stoppéd....Aumt minna hovers rowmd,with new 
glasses,which enlarge ongeye to the size of a cows.6465) 
To Vanessa bell: Did you feel horribly depressed’ I did. i could not write... 
to be 29 and unmarried---to be a failure---childless---insane too,no writer,.. 
mauds brother has had four fingers cut off by a machine for making pear drops, 
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The sweets stuck---he put his hand in to free them,and it was dram into the 
mill, ihe misery of the lower classes impresses me very much, ‘think of losing 

a hand making pear drops!...ïhis haste explains the dulness of this letter: 
nevertheless every word glows like a horseshoe on the anvil with passion, ‘these 
ume nights!i---how amorous they make one.(466) I suppose Clive described that 
vast mekencholy party. What added to my depression was the fact that every 
watery matron of them all,as well as bald old gemtlemm,invariably began “Hows 
Vanessa: Where's Vanessa:" all i could do was to invent a disease for you,(868, 
Then we walked and walter „amb began lamenting the lack of noble souls, We 
discussed love and wme in the abstract. at last he sat dom and said "Will 
you tell me if you ve ever been in love?" I asked him whether he knew about the 
Lytton affair, ne said "Clive told me a good deal",which made me angry... hen 
he said Do you want to have children and love in the normal way?" I said"Yes", 
He said "I do care for you very much," I said "But you're quite happy?" He... 
said, "There are such dreadful complications, I said,"What./" He said "You live 
in a homets nest, »esides marriage is so difficult. Will you let me wait? 

Don thurry mes I said ‘There is no reason why we shouldn't be friends---or why 
wei 469) should change things and get agitated. He said "Of course its wonderfu! 
as it is,"...I gathered that he felt he could not let himself fall in love be- 
cause he doubted what i felt....i owned to great egoism and absorption and 
væmity and all my faults, He said vlive had told him dreadful stories to i:lust 
-rate my faults,...ı do like him,but the prospect of many long talks,rather 
appals me....Wolf said that he could not see that 1 had a single fault; "Not 
even as a wife;" I said, “No: not even as a wife," In my opinion,he is in love 
with me; but that you must hush w....Altogether,its a hornets nest,as Walter 
said, ..e meant that we lived in the 470) centre of intrigues....He asked me 
whether i should flirt if 1 married, I said "not if 1 were in love with my 
husband," But that was bold....walter told he had talked to Adrian,who had 
given a sketch of my vices, "But it was done kindly; and Clive blackend you 
with bittemess,"!..i was angry at the impression it had madeon W,(471) uanet 
Gase has a calm interest in cepulation(having got over her dislike of naming it 
by the need of discussing Emphies symptoms with a male doctor) and this led us 
to the relations of all George vuckworth:s malefactions, To my- Surprises io my 
surprise,she has always had an intense dislike of him; andused to ay "Whew--- 
you nasty creature” when he came in and began fondling me over my wreek, when 1 
got to the bedroom scenes,she dropped her lace,and gasped like a benevolent 
gudgeon,ı 473) Janet said suddmly in the train "What are you thinking of, virgin 
-ia:" Imprudmtly : answered "Supposing text time we meet a baby leaps within 
me?“ She said that was not the way to talk. (473) 

T Roger rry: I must get my urinal, "A Venetian flower pot"I shall call it, to 
the chaste,(474, next week is mercifully free 

do Molly MacCarthy: I didn t mean to make you think that ı was against marriag 
vf course i'm not,though the extreme safeness and sobriety of yowmg couples does 
appall me,but then so do the random melancholy old maids.....ow I only ask for 
some one to make me vehemen tend then i'll marry him!...No,ı shan't float into 
a bloodless alliance with „ytton---though he is in some ways perfect as friend, 
only he's a female frim d. 492) 

tn Leotard woolf: As I told you brutally theother day,I feel no physical attract 
-ion in you. .here are moments---whem you kissed me the other day was one---when 
I feel no more than a rock, And yet your caring for me as you do almost overwhæns 
me, it is so real,and so strange.( 496) 

To Violet vickinson: next time you begin a letter: "Are you pregant,or married?” 
do for woodness »ake,put the right number, rour envelope reached me open,and on 
it was written, "Opened by ve stephan, ---who lives at 32 [Virginia liveslat 

38 Brunswick square l,and whe she saw what was\it „she promptly gave it back--- 
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but what of my character? ‘the postman drew his ow conclusions.ı499) ne's 

a penniless vew. l'm more happy than anyone ever said was possible---but I imstt 
insist upon your likin him too....1 couldn't bear it if you disapproved of my 
husband.(500) Le wants me to say that if I cease to write when married,ı shall 
be divorced, 

Io yanet Case: ; Leanoard took virginia t see his widowed mother] ...relations 
have begun,anä such a tea party at rutmey, A sandwich,Miss „tephn---or may 

ı call you virginia?” "what? Ham sandwiches for tea:"(502) "Not Ham. potted 
meat. we don’t eat Ham or bacon or »hellfish in this house," “Why not shellfish, 
"Because it says in the „eriptures that they are mclean creatures, .. (503) 
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Letters of Virginia Woolf 
Edited by Nigel Nicolson and Joanne Trautmann 
Vol. I1(1976) 
Editorial Note: The letters survive in increasing numbers and crowd more 
closely together. We do not wish to produee an editimin which a few lines 
of her text struggle,page after page,to keep afloat on a sea of footnotes. 
While that might be editorially impressive,it wuld destroy her flußiöy. 
"I ran into mrs Flower in the London Library. We merely spat at each other" 
(p.294). There are several Mrs Flowers whom virginia could conceivably have 
know, but which one was her target on that occasion? We are consoled, but 
not wholly, by the reflection that few readers will greatly care about Flower, 
and by the certainty that Virginia herself would have thought it foolish to 
subject her letters to feats of editorial archaeology, ( xi) 


Introdugtion: Between 1912 and 1922 Virginia wolf married,published her 
first three novels,twice went mad,and co-fownded the Hogarth Press, fhe 

sme years contained the First World war, It was a.massive experience for 
someoneso mentally frail. But the impression lefther letters is that ape 
was stronger at the end of the decade than at the beginning, ‘this vad Trin- 
arily dm to the happiness of marriage. When two people of indepndaA minds 
marry,they must be able to reby upon each other's tolerance,affection and 
support, „bove all,their love must grow as passion fades---and virginia 
never experienced much passion---particularly if they have no dildren. And 
if they face,as Virginia and Leonard faced,the ultimate calamity that she 
might at any moment go raving mad and turn upon him with vitriolic abuse, 
then he must draw upon all the reserves their marriage has accumulated,and 
expend them freely. But for him she might not have lived mtil she was 40, 
reeling the pm fowndest form of gratitude, thinking guiltily that she was 
ruin g his life,she responded with a love that matched his om, Their love 
was not at first sexless, For two or three years they shared a bed,and for 
several more a bedroom,and it was only on medical advice that they decided 
not to have children. She was jealous of vanessa's fecwmdity,and freely admit 
-ted it. Her childlessness added to her sense of deapriwétdon( xiii). Virginia 
did not ruin Leonard's life, He achieved all that he was capanble of achiev- 
ing,and it was much, She made a barce show cf sharing his interests,and look 
-ed to him for the big decisions of their lives, ‘here is no record that they 
ever had a serious quarrel,except when she was insane, They never experienced 
jealousy of another or of a talent wmshared, One quakity they share with al? 
Bloomsbury was dedication, A serious intent always qualified their fun, Friv 
-olity was not to be scorned, but it was an accompaniment to wrk, There must 
be charitableness in their attitude to people,but not too much, No quarter 
should be given to woemn because they were women, "Purposely,perhaps "Virginia 
wrote in =’ mary[Datcherddid not agree with Ralohs she loved to 
feel her mind in conflict with his,and to be certain that he spared her fe- 
male judgment no owce of his masculine muscularity," Standards were highs se 
admiration grudging. What they required from their friends were periodic( xiv) 
demonstrations of the best of which they were capable, It was a competitive 
society,with a streak of malice that could turn icy. They mcouraged their 
children tb adopt the manner,in order to sharpen their wits,and pwmcture 
their vanity which ould balloon dangemusly,. vl omsvury was a pressure- 
cooker which needed the sfafety-valve of constant mutual criticism, „impli 
-city was not an bovious trait of Bloomsbury, But Virginia and Leonard 

were simple in that thay did not require in their(livesiom/ the extravagance 
they relished in talk and behaviour, Few of her letters deal{vith money or 
the want of it, though by the standards of their class they were poor, Ashe- 
ham and Hogarth were elegan uses, but the rooms were simply furnished,and 
the earth-closets were hellibh cess-pits of which virginia made no compl- 
aint. The food was plain,and there was seldom wine, milk was oneof the few 
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foods that Virginia considered essential for good health, There must be serv- 
ants. It was the only way to buy time, It is surprising that the backstairs 
trafficking and gossiping,which form a staple of her letters to Vanessa,re- 
appear so seldom in her novels, Virginia was mad,séif-dangerously mad, for 
about three months in 1913,and attempted suicide by swallowing 100 grains of 
veronal when Leonard was temporarily absent from the house, Sixteen months 
later she had another attack,eve more serious, These bouts of lunacy are 
represented in this wlume by huge gaps, She emerged from thetmnels weakened 
but sene(xv,. Every new headache,every dose of flu(and she had many,, besides 
symptoms of pneumonia, tuberculosis and heart-disease,might be signals of 
re-appro aching madness, she and Lepmard lived wnder continual threat,and any- 
thing might precipitate the crisis(xvi). Her letters contain almost no re- 
flections on the war,which she thought an inevitable outcome of chauvinism, 
She was incapapble of patriotic reverence; contemptuous of it, She wuld 
have nothing to do with this preposterous masculine fiction”, BE HK, 

Forster in Rede Lecture, vambridge,1942( xviij: "She was convinced that society 
is man-made, that the chief occupations of men are the shedding of blood, the 
makin ap f money,the givingof orders,and the wearing of wiforms,and that none 
of these occupations is admirable." It is a familiar dilemma: sympathy for 
the lot of the poor; tolerance for the lot of the rich, Particularly if one's 
ow lot happens to lie between, She was not a mob, She was an élitist. A 
snob is a person who attaches exaggerated importance to the titular great, to 
birth and accent,to acquired or inherited welath, An @litist believes that 
somdpe pele are bom natural aristocrats,of mind and disposit#en,and that the 
world is a better place becauseof them, „he,of her om volitiog,refused all 


|] decorations throughput her life. vf course she was class—conscious,\ xViil,. 


Clive Bell she forgave for for his socialising, because it amused her, But 
when Lytton strachey allowed himself to be lionised,and eve more when he 
was sem to enjoy it,she despaired, Katherine Mansfield told Murry that 
Night end Day "reeks of intellectual snobbery". In a memorial article about 
Virginia, Vita Sackville-West drew attention to thdsuitability of her married 
name: "Tenwusness and purity were in her baptismal name,and a hint of the 
feng in the other, "When the fang showed,it could be merciless, She often 
added the caveat "This must'nt be repeated",but of course it always was, It 
was the same in conversation, Virginia came to be know(xiz) amon gher 
friends as a security risk. In her defence Leoßard said to William Plomer 
after her death: "How can anybody with high critical standards fail to cen- 
sure what seems trashy, trite,false or pretentious?2 But her censoriousness 
went further than that. Sne enjoyed retailing harmful gossipy,and in wri tag 
to one person,she would exagg ratel the men tal or physical deformities of 
another to whom she might be writing flatteringly by the same pes}. Few of 
her friends were totally immme(xx). To Virginia Vanessa was a goddess, 
pagen but "with a natural piety"; a madonna capable of bawdiness, She could pe 
Dima of the Ephesians; she could be Moll Flanders, mute though she is in 
these pages,her personality is reflected by Virginia's letters to~hae as the 
sun is by a shield.(xxi). Leonard was a difficult mab to wor th,and often 
mean, So behind this fm thing stream of writes talk is quite a differmt 
Virginia Wolf, She was attempting the most difficult of intellectual exerc-. 
ises,to give an art a new from,"to create character without realism",as she 
explained it to Duncan vrant(xxiii). 

fo Clive bell: I dont think its only vanity that makes me glad that you care 
~--n0,its because I do care for you that I want you to sympathise,and I can 
only say again you cant think how happy your lettr has made me.[ Clive had 
written to her immediately after her marriage: "You must believe thaÿ,in 
psite of all my craziness,I love you very much,and that i love your lover 
too."] (1) 

Ib Janet Cases ...its quite clear that 1 shall never be ill again because 
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with Leonard I get no chance}. ..Leongrd asks me to send you his love and 
might you not by a stretch of boldness call him Leonard”(2) 

To Lady uttoline Morrell; The great red cover came just before we left--- 

it is most splendid, Whatever glum we get into,it will light up...(3) 

To Janet vase: My name is really Woolf,only to the shops I shall be the 
ordinary animal, because its simpler. (4) 

To Lytton Strachey: We've travelled farlto Tarragona,Spain],and beef has 
‘become mutton,chickm partridge---I should hardly know now if you gave me 
pork to eat....when I tell you that the We C.e opposite our room has not 

been emptied for 3 days,and you can there distinguish the éréppingspf 
Christian,Jew,Latin and Saxon---you can imagine the rest....several times 
the proper business of bed has bem interrupted by mosquitoes, ...They al- 
ways choose my left eye,Leonard's right ear....you can't think with what a 
fury we fall on printed matter....Leonard waltzed through the 01d Wives Tale 
‘like a kitten after its tail....ı have now run full tilt into Crime et Chàti- 
ma tp fifty pages before tea....ıt is directly obvious that he is the greatest 
writer ever bom,...Just about this mommt,you're settling dom over the fire 
...and saying...to the effect that life holds nothing but copulation....ı5) 
To Katherine Cox: 1 have throm aside wrimerand Pmishment to write to you, 
having already read Scott,Lawrence,Yonge...,not all this afternoon, but 

since I lost my virginity. „hy do you think neople make such a fuss about 
marriage and copulation? Why do some of our friends change unon losing 
chastity: Possibly my great age makes it less of a catastrophe; but certainly 
1 find the climax immensely exaggerated.(6)...Leonard and I have a bees-nest 
of plans and theories in our heads.ı7) ınese southem skies are too invariab- 
ly blue, 

to Violet Dickinson: Yesterdgy,hapvening to go into one o” the bachelor sitt- 
ing rooms,ı disc ver ‘6 a Aufl, fit for the illegitimate son of an Empress, 
When I brought forth my theory however, they fathered the cradle on me, I 
blushed,disclaimed any intention and so on; and blushing leant my elbow on 

a table, "What a beautiful table this is anyhow," I exclaimed, thinking to 
lead the conversation away from my lost virginity and the probable fruits of 
it....(9). My husband sends his love---rrther froward.(10) 

To Leoanrd wolf: Shall you get any "assionsfrom Lraig?[Dr Maurice Craig, 
the neuro Logiste 'assions mya) be a private word for contraceptives.] (12) 

To Leonard Wolf: Sweet Mongoosey...It is very fine,but singularly dull 
without my little beast,(21) i 

To Vanessą Bell: Emma Vaughan became skittish at the sight of Leonadd,...he 
couldn't sit near heri 24). . 

To Katherine Cox: I am always lookingup and sdying "now do tell me honestly, 
am I more clever than beautiful,or beautiful than clever,or good than either" 
...(26)....we have first to survive a visit from Lytton-besmond,and then to 
relapse peacefully into a rural life.(27) 

To Violet Dickinson; The pen slobbers like a week old baby. Jane Austen[an 
article on her in the TLS]was received with pleasure by some,hatred by others, 
lt has won for me the friendship of a tamey bitch in South Kensington, Hadith 
sichel,who is black to the 3rd finger joint in ink,, 28) 

To Leonard Wolf; Darling Mongoose,,..l'm very well.slept well,and they make 
me eat all day. But I think of you and want you,..[She was recovering slowly 
under the care of two nutses after her attempt at suicide on 9 September 
1913.1(32)....i ant you mongoose,and I do love you,little beast,if only i 
weren't so appallingly stupid a mandril, Can you really love me---yes,I 
believe it,and we will make a happy life.133)...iou've bem absolutely perfect 
to me, Its all my fault....I think about you and think of the things we've 
had together, Anyhow,you've given me the best things in my life,...darling 
mongoose---T do want you Les -: cn in spite of my vile imagination the 
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the other day that I love you and that you love me,....ıhis is only to say 
oodnisht---_earest,I have been disgraceful---to you,I mean.(34, ‘lo begin 
with,i am to say from nurse,that 1 have beem very good, I add that I have 
been very dull without you---1 don't like being left with the female creat- 
ures---still,they're both very kind....L'you know,I believe I like you better 
and better: Feelings arise in me,such as ı have not Rad for long.(35) Old 
Mandril does want her master so badly and last night his empty bed was so 
dismaljand she went and kissed the pillow....1', really very cheerful---in 
spite of the fact that vascaraia laxative)has failed tw work the 2nd day 
running.(41) How are you,my pet beast? Your old Mandril cries so pathtic- 
ally wha it crawls into its straw,and sees your basket empty.(42) And the 
prostitute Lily, the new maid,who had had an illegitimate child lis arriving, 
and KllentmaidJis gone.(43) I want very much to see you---and love every fur 
on your littel thin fleasome body....after all,we shall have a happy life 
together now,wont we:(44) I lobe your little ribby body,my pet.( 45) 

To Violet vickinson; `s to Nina Lamb[formerly Nina !orrest,who married the 
painter Henry Lamb],I think she is by this time a professional mistress, She 
has lived with various people....She began life in Manchester---her mother 
being a,narently if the same line of life....A club was formed to protect 
her virtue wmtil she became Lamb's mistress,and then his wife....ı think she 
was very attractive to a good many people,ı 48) 


to Lytton „trachey; the discreet old lady...is as noiæless as an elephantine 
kind of mouse...,.ln spite of great temptation,your letters remain virgin.(53, 
To Clive Bell: Would you mind lending me the first two volumes of your Miche- 
lets history?....However 1 well understand horror at lending books,so dont 
bother if you'd rather not,(55) 
To Janet Case; Have you read ıhomas Hardy's new poems? They're quite the 
most beautiful things I've read since---certainly since ..eredith. (55) 
Virginia had another men tal breakdown,the worst of her attacks, it first 
truck her in mid-February, 1915,and with renewed violemce on 4 march. Te 
Voyage Out was published the day after she mtered the nursing home, It 
seemed that her mind and character mi 'ht be permanen tly affected, she would 
seldom speak even to Leonard,except to abuse him) She was 33 ] (57) 
to Duncan Grant: You would have been made to Prana help mtertain a sew- 


ess [Flora,Leonard's sister]who is now upon us.(57, 
rg ren I have long wished to tell you how rpofwndly grateful I am 
to you for your poems and novels,nut naturally it seemédan impertinere to do 
SOs s»... The youmger generation,who care for poetry and literature,owe you an 
immeasurable debt...( 58) 
To Lytton Strachey: I want oceans of gossip. Ottoline's teeth for instance 
—-has she got newones? Also a bright idea strikes me, Let us ajl subscribe 
to buy a rot for Clive, It must be a bold primitive bird, trained of course 
to talk/filth nothing but/, and to indulge in obscene caresses,...I head the 
list with 64.(51) 
T Lady Robert Cecil: This is merely to inveigle you into writhg again, I 
rejoiced to hear of you following the zeppelins in a taxis such it is to have 
the blue blood of England in one's veins: my literary friends hidein cellars, 
and never walk at night without looking at the sky.( 64) 
to Lytton Strachey: What a bore Sydney Waterlow is$....he proposes toy live 

| next door w us at Richmond and there copulate day and night and produce 6 

| little Waterlows, This house for a long time stank to me of dried semen, And 

| its only a kind of mutton fat in his case....Please tell me what merit you 


find in Henry James. I have disabuseiLeænard of him; but we have his works 
| here,and I read,and can't find anything but faintly tinged rose water,urbane 
|i and sleæ&,but vulgar,and as pale # as Walter Lamb, Is there really any sense 
© in ite? I admit I can't be bothered to muff out his mearitg when—tttevery 
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“neming when it's very obscure, I am beginning the Insulted and Injured Dest 
‘-oevsky]; which sweeps me away.(67) Nurse now thinks I must stop writing. I 
tell her I'm only scribbling t a relative,an elderly spinster,who suffers 
from gout,and lives on scraps of family news. "Poor thing!" says nurse. (68) 


T Duncem Grant: Paris I dare say is full of interest---the streets,so I 
read,given up to prostitutes turned patriotic....thak God,the last nurse is 
gone, So much of my energy went into making wenversation that I feel better 
instantly.(71) 


To Roger Fry: Max has just been sick,having wided a large worm earlier in 
the days...Leonaräd has just read aloud a passionate poem by Lawrence, which 
: perhaps made Max sick.(73) 


71916 was on the whole a calm year for the :oolfs, She was not to have an=- 
Other total mental breakdown wntil she killed herself 25 years later.(75)) 


To Kathleen Cox: I thought perhaps I was arrogant or scratchy in the way I 
talked of Rupert |! Brooke] the other day. I never think his poetry good mough 
for him,but I did admire him very much indeed,and he always seemed t me like 
a fully growm person among mummies and starvelings.(75) 


To Margaret Llewelyn Davies: It was very nice to get your letter, though we 
think the scent a little luxurious---Ottoline scents her cigarettes, No 

doubt you are emulating her virtues,... The big mouthed red haired woman was, 

a las,my sister in law Karin....She sat tw seat from Leonard at the[ Bertrand 
Russellllecture,and fills him with such physical repulsion that he can hardly 
endure to look at her....I hope to go next Tuesday,more to see the audience 
than to listen,I'm afraid....I've been reading Carlyle's Past and Prsent,and 
wondering whether all his rant has made a scrap of @ifference practically. 

But Bertie...takes his lectures very seriously,and thinks he's going to fowmd 


new civilisations,...We're asking Miss Harris the great, andMiss Sheep shanks 
the able to dine( 76)... 


To Kathleen Cox: Did you realise that all Bob[TrevelyanS@] earlier wrks were 
written lying recumbmt on the gromd,with his legs sw orted on a tree 
trunk,so that the blood might flow to his head?...I went to one lecture,and 

\ sat near the poisonous Widow Whitehead, who wore tortoiseshell antennae in her 

. hat,and looked more livid an: snakelike than I can tell---the spirit of evil. 

' Didn't she once say that I was a hard woman? [Evelyn,the wife of the philosopher 
A, N. Whitehead,had been scafdalised by the dresses wm by Virginia and 
Vanessa at the Post-Impressionist Ball in 1910) (78) 


To Saxon Sydney-Turner; There was a time when it wuld have caused you some 
pain w think you had not seen us for three months,but I suppose years and 
official spledours have much hardmed your heart.(79) 


To Lady Robert Ceci}? I have also been reading Mr Amold Bennett who depresses 
me with his very astute realism,and Miss Viola Meynell who depresses me with 
her lack of realism---so perhaps I am hard to please.... The Brontés book is 
edited by that reptile Ce K. Shorter; however,it's mostly letters,and well 
worth reading, (81) 


to Lytton Strachey: Your praise of The Voyage Qut is far the nicest of any I've 
had---having,as you know,an ancient reverence for your understanding of these 
things,so that I can hardly believe that you do like that book, You almost 
give me courage to read it,which I've not done since it was printed,and I 
wonder how it wuld strike me now,...What I wanted to do was to give the d 
feeling of a vast tumult of life,as various and disorderly as possible, which 
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should be cut short for a moment by the death,and them æ on again---and 
the whole was t have a sort of of pattem,and be somelyw controlled, The 
difficulty was to keep any sort of coherence,---also to give mough detail 
to make the characters interesting....Do you think it is possible to get 
this sort of effect in a novel....I've just been sent an appeal to me as a 
"passionate soul" to subscribe to a private indecency press called the 
Rainbow...(82) 


To Kathleen Cox: Margery Olivier had fot been in the room a minute before Àk 
she said "I've just refused a proposal of marriage!",.. Who can he be? Leo- 
nard inclines t think that she suffers from a disease of advanced virgin 
-ity ir which one imagines proposals at every tea party.(83) Henry James is 
dead. His last words,ac ording to Sydney Waterlow,were to his secretary, 
whom he sent for, "I wish to dictate a few faint and faded wrds---" after 
which he was silent and never spoke again, F@4) 

Tb Duncan Grant: You said you wuld like gossip. I collect what I can,and pric 
prick w my ears in company, but my opportunities are not what they were, 
People dont seem w trust me now,except poor old zanies like Margery Olivier. 
sesal 84) > 


To Violet Dickinson: Idaresay you want to drop us---if so,spit it out like 

a woman, If not,shall I come to tea with you one Gay? ...Do you still 

think me very wicked for living at Brunswick Square with a household of young 
men? Does marriage purge one of impurity,ot am I for ever oontaminated?(86) 
To James Strachey: ...We shall be delighted to see Miss Alix Sargant-Florence 
later James's wife]at last---you'd have to be very tactful,as we've never 
met her,and when here wu would have to bridge all our gulfs---age and youth, 
I mean, We're just off to the Webbs,possibly to meet the Shaws,and if it 
weren't for the boasting I should collapse altogether. (101) 


To Katherine Cox: Last week end we spent with the Webbs,..amt there were the 
Bernard Shaws,and they all talked incessantly, I liked it better than I ex- 
pected, At anyrate one can saywhat one liks,which is musua with the middle 
-agedy indeed I felt much more of a mature woman with a passionate past than 
Mrs Webb,who seemed to me astonishingly yowng and crude and without atmosphere, 
and as keen as a knife...(102) Sidney... is rather more pompous, This dcem't 
apply to poor Mrs Shaw though,who is very stupid,and has rolled herself up in 
Indian nysticism,like a caterpillar in a cocoon,in self defence, When she got 
me alone she tried to convert me...,Shaw is rather more remote than the other», 
but when stirred up he told stories,all about himself,without stopping.... 
Roger talked a lot about old age[Fry was then aged 50],and the horrors of 
loneliness; the poor man canT make up his mind to have done with youth,and hi, 
attempts to keep with the yomg are rather pathetic, (03). 

To Vanessa Bell: Mrs Webb pouces cn = one, rdiiter like a moulting eagle, 
with a bald neck and a bloodstained beak,...She seems very open-minded,for an 
elderly person,with no illuions or passions,or mysteries,so I daresay one 
would find her rather dull in the long run; she remin@ddme of one of the 
undergraduates of our youth, Shaw went fast asleep apparently,in the midst of 
all th talk and then woke up and rambledon into interminable stories about . 
himself,...Poor Mrs Shaw was completely ‘out of it,and she took me for a moor 
drive,and confided to me that Beatrice and Sidney,t' ough wonderful peple,had n 
no idea of religion; and sthen she told me all about her conversion to Indian 
mysticism,and lent me little tooks,which wmluckily,Mrs webb got hold of,and 
she jeered at poor old Mrs Shaw...(104) If I stay with you,shall I get special 
attention? petting and free rights of kissing and stroking the ladies mile[the 
inner arm,betwem wrist and elbowl, Eh? (105) 


"Ib Lytton Strachey; Katherine Mansfield has doggedæ my steps for three years 
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---I'n always on the point of meeting her,or of reading her stories,and I 
have never managed to do either, But once Sydney Waterlow produced Middleton 
Murry instead of her---a moon-calf-looking yo uth---her husband? ( 107) 


To Vanessa Bell: You are always on the trot,if not gallop.(109) My God! 

Waat colours you are responsible for! Karins clothes almost wrenched my 
eyes from the sockets—--a skirt barred with reds and yellows of the vilest k 
kind,and a pea greed blouse on top,with a gaudy handkerchief on her head,sup 
-posed to be the very boldest taste,(111) Limpsfield must be swarming with 
your friends; and Cheltenham, with tha wonsnTKarinleolia md breezy /would 
drive me to drink at once, I thought Amt Mary's death a positive stroke of 
genius---l mean the discomfort and seltsacrifice of it---no trouble to any- 
one; and yet done out of life by the inhumanity of someone else, I believe 
a woman motor driver was driving at 30 miles,some wpeople said; but others 
said only 6,...After listening to our talk for an hour or tw Sydney 
Waterlow said "Its no use my going to bed tonight. I shan't be able to 

sleep after this excitement/ When asked what excitement,he said "The excite- 
ment of seeing you all again,"~--which | thought threw a ghastly light upon 
their evenings at Gipsy H#11,(114) 


T David Gamett; It flatters us a good deal to see what a reputation for 
temper we've got---I telephoned to Miss Carrington,and heard her quake at 
the sound of my voice miles off!(124). 


To Vanessa Bell; My affairs have just come on,so I'm afraid I shan't be 
able to come up wmtil Saturday...(125) 


To Vanessa Bell: Its very exciting about your new children, I suppose 
Amber's brat is the bastard,which is said to make them interesting.[ Am- 


ber Blanco White's elder child was her illegitimate child by He Ge Wells, 
born after her marriage to Ge Re Blanco White,!/ (1301 


fo Dimcen Grant: I am involved in the romance of Saxon Sydney-Tumer and 
Barbara Hiles,...if I had Saxon attached to me indefinitely,madness wuld 
be the least of my sensations, Surely she must think him a possible husb- 
and?( 130) 


Ib Margaret Llewelyn Davies: Maynard dined with the Asquiths two nights 
aéfiemitèus;Mérgfasterteduéh asguirthhhtnseidupgsan tifermbgurdthedsmost 


after their domfall; though Asquith himeself was quite wnmoved and magt 
magnanimous,Margot started to cry with the soup,sent for cigarettes,and 
dropped tears and ashes together into her plate-—utterly overcome, (133) 
ee. We (The Richmond Branch of the Women's Co-operative Guildlhad a very 
remarkable meeting last night....A speaker [Mrs Bessie Wardd..lectured us 
upon Venereal Diseases,and moral risks fort our sons, I felt that the 
audience was queer,and as no one spoke,I got up and thanked her, whereupon 
two women left the room,and I saw that another gigantic fat one was in 
tears. However, they all wmt,except Mrs Langston who told the( 138) lecturer 
it was a most cruel speech,and only a childless woman could have made it 
"for we mothers try to forget what our sons have to go through", Then she 
began to cry, Did you ever hear such---nonsense it seems to me, The poor 
speaker said she us used tw it. I do think it odd---the servants tell me 
that great indignation was expressed by most of the women at the men tion in 
pubiic of such subjects,...Mrs Ward s»ecially noticed the presmceof girls, 
Said she was going to speak on moval questions,and asked whether she was to 
go on. They all agreed; at any rate none objected, (139) 


Ib Vanessa Bell: I believe the only %0\ way) be cheap is to get rid of 


respectable servants; for there's no checking them,short of dismissing 
theme + «London 
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always seems to me rich in romance whe I dip into it,which I do about twice 
a week,but thank God I don't live there, I find that when I've seen a certain 
number of people my mind becomes like an old match box---the part one strikes} 
on,I mean, But its pleasant seeingour friends a-hopping in the frying pan.... 
I must consider what gossip I put in my pouch for you,...I saw Mrs Cole in 

the park, Leonard mew her, I only saw a great proboscis flash by.(143) I 

have had a slight rapprochement with Katherone Mansfield; who seems to me 

an unpleasant but forcible and utterly wscrupilous character,in whom I 

think you might find a "companion”"--- | 


Jo Duncem Grant: Then I had my tooth out,and dreamt such a terrifically ex- 
cithg and somehow sexual dream that I wke up laughing,upon which the milit- 
ary doctor said "I decalre you are laughing Mrs Woolf! Now do tell us what 
your dream was about?" which I could not do„...I am sitting alone by myself 
over a large fire after dinner,,..and if you were opposite we should soon be 
wagging our tongues like a pack of howds, As for gossip,I daresay I had 
better think what there is,though I expect the true version of every single 
(144) thing is knom at Charleston long before it is here, In fact,I always 
think of you and Nessa like the young woman at the telephoße exchange,with 
the wires ringing little bells rownd them,as loves,divorcés,and copulations 
and insanities blaze out in LOndon,...The( RalphjHawtreys dined here---an 
odd couple, Almost her first words were "Do you like Lady Ottoline?" As far 
as I can make out Mrs H, must have failed in that circle....She described his 
proposal,which took place in the middle of a Beethoven quartet. "I love you" 
he said "and I didn't know at first whether he meant me or another girl" 
upon which Hawtrey tapped her archly upon the nose(in our house,I mean....) 
(145) I wish I could stop writing this letter---it isan extremly like/long 
visit to the W. Ce whm,do what you will,fresh coils appear,and du eems 
to urge you to break off,and then another inch protrudes,which must be the 
last; and it isn't thelast---and so on,wmtil---However,..do tell Nessa this 
one flaming invemtion bf mine---I make my om sanitary towels,and save at 
least2/6 a month. 


Tb Vanessa Bell: I did think you looked in want of a holiday---and coming to 
London is only the fire after the fryindpen,as you wuld say.( 146) 


Tb Violet Dickinson: Nessa seems to have slipped civilization off her back,and 
splashes about entirely nude,without shame,and enormous spirit.( 147) 


T Lady Robert Cecil? Nessa never wants to put on proper clothes again---even 
a bath seems to distress her, Her children are for ever asking her questions 
and she inven ts all sorts of answers,never having mow very accurately about 
facts. (149) 

I Lady Qttoline Morrell; I haven't forgotten you---indeed you have become one 
of the pman tic myths of my life,and when I hear of other people seeing you, 

I don't believe them, I daresay this is a form of jealousy though.(151) 


b Venessa Bell: I did rouse myself to go and see Ott, I-was so much overcome 
by her beauty....she had red-gold hair in masses,cheeks as soft as cushions 
with a lovely deep crimson on the crest of them,and a body shaped more after 
my notion of a mermaids than I've ever seeng not a wrinkle or bl =- 
swelling, but smooth,..\she was quite shrewd, though vapid in the intervals.... 
She was full of your praises, "That exquisite head,on that lovely body..." 
156)....I had an odd talk with Kə Mansfield last night, She seems to have 
gone every sort of hog since she was 17,which is interesting; I also think 
she has a much better idea of writing than most.(159) You had better put 
this letter dom the We Ce That is the only safe method,we find,( 160) 

To Clive Bell: ...you always told me I was notorious for vanity,and its still 
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a fine plant, though growing 014....I do like you to praise me,not only be- 
cause of your gift of knowing whats what,but for what you wuld call semt- 
imental reasons too---as for instance that you were the first person who 
ever thought I'd write well....1ts an absrbing thing(I mean writing is) and 
its high time we fownd sone new shapes,don’t you think so? As for MR Joyce 
-Portrait of the Artist as a Young lign |,I can't see what he's after, though 
Gavingræpett 5/- on him,I did my level best,and was only beaten by the wnutter 
boredom. eoo 


% David Gamett: In a way its easier to do a short thing,all in one flight 
than a novel....I daresay one ought to invent a completelt new form.(167) 


To Lady Ottoline Morrell: You are again almost too mythical to be believed in 
eo... o( 174) 


io Margaret Llewelyn Davies; We were told tha Philip Morrell was so lonely... 
It must be fairly crushing to live in the shade---at least in the atmosphere 
---of Ottoline. I(177) dont think he's ever had his opinions listened to be- 
fore; he is now sitting on theterrace and holding forth at a great rate about 
politics,...we've seen a lot of the yownger g@meration,who seem to me the 
essence of good sense,honesty,sobriety and kindliness, without that romance, 
that flash of lightning splendour which mark---well,Miss Davies,and Miss Case, 
( 178) 

To Clive Bell: i Clive believed that Virginia had repeated to Katherine Xans- 
field some wnflattering remarks which he and Desmond MacCarthy had made about 
her.] As to the K. M. affair,I expect the most sensible thing for me to do 
would be to keep silent. I have tom up the letter in which I gave my vers- 
ion.(179)....1 think all I say is thet I deny entirely that I said what I'm 
reported to have said,....I very much want to Keep out of these affairs in 
future, ( 180) 

To Vanessa Bell: We had 6 hours of Walter Lamb the other day---his qualities 
are such that in spite of everything it is really worth while,once a year.( 189 


To Lady Ottoline Morrell: I think your quarrdl with London is much more the 
result of being/Old,ugly,or useléss \tired than of being)....By this time 
surely,our degree of polisk is scratched through,and we have come upon some- 
thing---I have,anyhow---human and true beneath.(190) 


To Vanessa Bell; Tat picture is what one may call a diploma picture, It marks 
a stage....on the whole I think that Ott has been slightly maligmed. At least 
she was more vivacious and malicious and less vapourish than I expected.(197) 
She couldn't wderstand why Lawrence and Murry and Katherine all tumedsgj 
against her, I said it was a form of inverted smobbishness,..,.Aldous Huxley 
talks too much about his prose romances for my taste,and falls into deep 
Zlooms,when,according to Ott: he is thinking of Mariat Nys,a Belgian girl, who 
married him in 1918](198) I enclose a sketch---in fact it's word for word 

true of Mamy's Margaret Vaughan, virginia's first cousin,never married,a social 
worker] conversation,as a thank offering for the loan of your picture; and if 
you think it a fair exchange,we might do traffic on these lines,(199) ...I 

got back to find Marmy waiting, I fownd her sitting bolt upright,away from 

the fire,as if she wouldn't encroach upon it,..all infinitely decoms and 
after the pattem of spinsters of breeding who buy their foods at Barkers,and 
wait to be served in Kensington Post Office,and are always kept waiting,and 
then become plaintive, but never angry, Her face is more than ever the face of 
emaciated saint,with the dash of a sheep,and the eyes of a child.(200), Mes... 
Why,I'm 55,and Baa 43---but one forgets peoples ages,and I'm sure I dont feel 
old,and you look like 25,and Nessa as lovely as ever I suppose! with those 
great blue eyes---(201) 

To Lytton Strachey: ...I surprised the secret of Jos's fascination [Josiah 
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Wedgewood, with whom Marjorie Strachey was in love, H, had been seriou Sly 
wounded in the groin at Gallipoli.] fascination; it's virility; (perhaps to 
lose one's parts sends the semm to the surface---it seemed to splash and 
sparkle like phosphorescent cod's roe from every galnce)---Marjorie all a 
tremble at one comer,and Miss Helen Dudley immensey receptive at the other 
(206) 


To Vanessa Bell: The Bloomsbury hypnotism,I may saygis rank,and threatens 
the sanity of all the Bunnies fa current term among the Bloomsburians for 
their wınger women friends), who perpetually feeling their hind legs to 

see if they haven't tumed into hares,(211) ...after tea Lytton and Carring- 
ton left the room ostensibly to copulate; but suspicion was arpused by a 
measured sound proceeding frm the room,and on listening at the keyhole it 
was discovered that they reading aloud Macaulay's Essays!(212)....Barbara 
Hyles burst in this morning saying she was going to be married on Fridæ. 
With consummate presence of mind I exclaimed "Then you've chosm the right 
men!" I hadn't the least notion which. She said "Yes,its Nick [Nicholas 
Bagend1]." So I said "Of course Nick's the right man",and she said "Yes, 
he's the right man to marry,but Saxon | Syäney-Tumer] is a very wonderful 
friend, And its not going to make the least difference to any of us...." 
(213).... Think of the three of them discussing the question over the stove 
in her studio,and Nick saying "No,Saxon; you must marry her;" and Saxon 
refusing t be happy save in their happiness,and Berbara suggesting copul- 
ation with each on altemate nights, but at Sa ising her om selfishness 
and saying she'd marry either---only it must be th one she didn't most want 
to(214)....Did you ever meet a woman called Mid Bagnoldf novelist and 
playwright,then 28)---wuld be clever,-nd also smart? who went to Ottoline's 
parties,and now lives at Woolwich and nurses soldiers?,...She has evidently 
enmeshed poor old Desmond. She has written a book,called,as you can imagine, 
A Diary without Dates,all to prove that she's the most attractive,and popular 
and exquisite of creatures---all her patients fall in love with her---her 
feet are the smallest in Middlesex,...Desmond insists that I shall review 
it in the Times, First he writes a letters then he comes and dines; then 

he gives me the books then he invites me ,lumch with a Prince Bibesco, 

who is apparently one of Bagnolds lovers; then herites again...» Sofar I 
have resisted; but I don't know that Desmond's charms won't overcome me in 
time. The Roumanian Prince too has the most exquisite volce(215)....Bagmold 
has said to him "Now I won't kiss you"(or whatever it is they do) "until 
you've got my book reviewed in the Times," Bagnold has him in her toils, 

The question is,am I a match for Bamold? You wuld be,of course,but then I'n 
so suceptible, Bagnold paints too....The gmeral sentiment 18 always to the 
effect that you are the most beautiful and gifted of our friends, Your with- 


_ drawal has only veiled you with mystery. I am sometimes welcomed as the 
: Toad who has heard the nightingale'srsong. [ "Birdie, birdie in the sky,/ 
'Dropped some doo-doo in my eye,/Bosh,I'm glad that cows don't fly!}---Trad- 
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itional children's rhymel (216) 


tb Margaret Llewelyn Davies: Its as cold as---what is the opposite of Hell? 
(217) 

Tb Vanessa Bell: I am shocked to think that it was only what you call wur 

monthlies that prevented you from bicycling here....I would offer to come to 

you for a night,but Ifm exoecting my af'airss they're already overdue,...We 

had a very melancholy letter from Saxon, He says that the sight of married 

happiness is at present too much for him,and so he hadn't been to see us, but 

he doem't mean to go on being wmhappy...( 218) 

To Nicholas Bagenal: Then a compatriot of yours,called James Joyce,wants us 
to print his new novel) Ulysses]. I should hesitate to put it into the hand 
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of Barbara,even though she is a married woman, The directness of the languag:, 
and the choice of incidmts,if there is any chötee,but as far as I can see 
there's a certain sameness---have raised a blush even upon such a cheek as 
mine, Is this an Irish quality?( 237) 


To Lytton Strachey: We've bem asked to print Mr Joyce's newnovel,every 
printer in London and most in the provinces having refused, First there's a 
dog that p's---then there's a man that forths,and one can be monotonous even 
on that subject---moreover,I don't believe that his method,which is highly 
developed,means much more than cutting out the explanations and putting in 


the thoughts between dashes, 


er 3 [Jean Richard Bloch's Et Cie] gets rather clogged and œ stive, 
The truth is these Jews have terrifically clear sight,and never know what 
to leave out and ram it all in with such emphasis,...I've been reading Joyce's 
novel, Its interesting as an experiment; he leaves out the narrative,and tries 
to give the thoughts, but I dont know that he's got anything very interesting 


to Saye .ee( 234) 


we a 


Ib Nicholas Bagnal: ...none os us is really proof against that libininous 
ape Mrs Asquith,if she chooses to reach a paw for us...(238) 
T Dunes Grant: Nesse promised( 239) to drink 2 glasses of milk a day,ıntil 


the end of the war....Milk is at your door; it is cheap; it is the only pure 
food left; there is nothing but a queer superstition in Nessa's mind,derived 
I believe,from Amt Fisher,against drinking it, You haven't this in your i 
blood; I entreat you therefore drink milk twice a day,and each time think of 
me with tendemess, Its remarkable to see how all our friends are shedding 
their flesh wntil in Æ some cases,only an arrangement of bones,loosley cov- 
ered with skin,and I suppose,an inestine or tw,remain.(241) I had a most 
satisfactory and fascinating renewal of my friendship with Katherine Mans- 
field, She is extremely ill,but is going to Cornwall with Estelle Rhys Rice, 
a woman painter,whom I8m sure is the wrst of wm@ painters, But all the 
same Katherine is the very best of wmen writers---always of course passing 
over one fine but very modest example, ( 241} 


Tb_ Lady Ottoline Morrell: I saw Katherine Middleton Murray the other day--- 


very 111,1 thought, but very inscrutable and fascinating, After a good deal 
of worrying by me,she confessed that she was immensely happy married to 
Murry, though for some reason she makes out that marriage is of no more imp- 
ortance than engaging a charwman, (243) 


To Lytton Strachey: Besides to tell the truth,rumours of your success | Eminent 
Victoriansjhave poisoned my peace even here, Do write and tell me how complete 


it's(244) been---how many copies you've sold,how many guineas,how many Cow t- 
esses,how many adorations and whether at heart you're still the same, 


T Vanessa Bell: an Leonard asked me the question which Lytton may ask I 

said I was completly ignorant,and quite convinced him. |Nessa was expecting 

another child; Leonard's "question" was about its patemity.](245) 

To Molly MacCarthy: Dont vous „time that you remembered my existence?( 246) 
Ba Se | 


To Lady Ottoline Morrell: I don't see why you should write to your cowboy John 
Vain,a farm labourer at Garsington] and not to me. I suppose the truth of it 
is that the extremes of society are more picturesque than the upper middle 
class---which Dora Sanger accused me of being last night. (249) 


To Vanessa Bell: I've just been meeting Lytton,who is lkike a newly wedded 
Bride, He pretends to be made rather wmcomfortable by his fame, but he's obv- 
iously in a state of rapture,and so sought after already that he's no time for 


an. “hing .(2 $e) 
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To Clive Bell: Lytton has come to such a stage that affects positive disgust 
at the thought of admiration....(255) 


T Vanessa Bell: In the world of letters Lytton is still predomhinant, I think 
his fame has changed him,as love might; he is immensely appreciative,even 
tender; jumps up and seizes withered virgins like Vernon Lee,and leaves them 
gibbering with ecstasy,...Mrs Asquith,poor woman,does for herself by talking 
about books,and as her method is to say startling things and she can't settle 
down to discuss them,she becomes a f arful bore,...I wish Adrian hadn't 
married Karin(you put this straight in the locked drawer,if not the w.c. 

dont you?)( 261) 


To Dora Carrington: Will you come and stay with us next week end?...you shall 
be( 267) treated like a real yomg lady on a visit,and given flowers in your 
bedroom and a lid upon your po.( 267) 


To Lady Ottoline Morell: I think you must be the only hostess who actually 
thanks her guests for having enjoyed themselves}...Lytton is staying with 


the Asquiths and wearing a whole wardrobe of new clothes. (270) 


To Vanessa Bell: Do you think you have any small Chinese coat or wrapper 
which I could wear in the evening while the Webbs are here? My evening clothes 
are so thin they seem rather foolish,...I seem to have got fearfully shabby, 
eeel have lost the woollen cap you made me, This is a hint,( 275) 


lly Mac thy: Fitzgerald is one of the most delightful charaeters in 
real life---But I assure you that you must at once begin another book entirely 
of letters, (276) 


To Roger Fry: Its very lovely here, Even the barren heart of Mrs Webb kindled 
slightly at the view...(277) 


T Barbara Bagenal; We're sending you some mushrooms that we picked in the 
hollow this afternoon in thanksgiving for the butter,.( 278) 


TeIVgnessa Bell: What a fearful bore about your attempted miscarriage! For 
Gods sake be careful,and remember your responsibilities, ( 279) 


To Lytton Strachey: I'm extremely sorry to hear distressing accounts of your 
diseases, (280)....However,you must consider that boils,blisters,rashes, green 
and blue vomits are all appointed by God himself to those whose books go into 
4 editions within 6 months, Shingles,I can assure you,is only a first instal- 
ments don't complain if the mange visits you,and the scurvy,end your feet 
swell and the dropsy distends and the scab itches----I mean you won't get 
any sumpathy from me, Did I tell you that Violet Dickinson encowmtered Mrs 
He ward who was raging publicly against the defamation of her grandfather 
er Arnold in Eminent Victorians] „and thereby giving thdliveliest joy 
Lady Horner,who feels/ÿou\that/ have worked off several old scores beyond 
her reach,and therefore esses you every night as a benefactro?...Here we are 
back in Richmond again,and even plunged into a mild form of society,nild to 
you that is---to me the climax of dissipation....Nessa abowding in babies,... 
Oscar Wilde's widow bursting in dead drunk...(281) There I left Ottoline, 
with equanimity,to haveher feathers oulled out by the vivious old Roger, who 
has febrile senility coming on,...quite wnlike our elderly bmignity---Its an 
attempt at youth perhaps---Do you feel this tolerance creeping into your veins 
too? 
To Roger Fry: Did you pick out any of Ottoline's fine tail feathers the other 
night? I heard of her early morning raid upon Gordon Square,and how Messa 
demolished her,and how the angularity of her body appeared like that/a\of, 
fowndered cab horse in the moming light, But with such a fund of Bishonesty 
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and vitality how is any arrow of ours to strike her heart?---it is a movabke 
object.’ 

To Lytion Strachæ: I have read the whole of Milton....Don't you think it ra- 
ther queer though that he mtirely neglects the human heart? Is that the 
result of writing one's masterpiece at the age of 50?( 282) 

To Vanessa Bell; Saxon has got a complete or almost complete set ef gold 
teeth, This is one of the great interests of his life, He takes them out and 
hands them round,andexplains exactly which of the teeth are useful, which 
omammtal...(284) How are you,and the remarkable baby upon whom all my fut- 
ure hopes for the world may be said to rest?(285)....Iggot the impression 
that shelMary Hutchinson] was conveyed about London in taxi cabs in a fainting 


condition,only recovering to execrate me and then burst into ee 
r 


into Clives arms,grovel on the floor at your feet,denownce us all for t tors 
and vipers,so that finally Lytton himself had to be invoked t assure her 
that she was wniversaily(with the €xception \insignificant/of V. We) adored. 
Naturally,I contrasted this with my om wnflinching age under far worse 
persecutions; and you e during spites and malevolences innumerable with the 
scorn of Cleopatra's needle, I said to myself( everythin future is w be 
said to myself) that if Mary plays games she oughtn't mind burning candles; 
the truth is that these young people rush int situations which they can't 
carry out.(289) The gms have bem going off for half an hour,and the sirens 
whistling; so I suppose we are at peace,md I cant help being glad that your 
precious imp will be borm itno a moderately reasonable wrld. I see we're net 
going to be allowed any quiet all day,as people seem to be whistling and giv- 
ing catcalls and stirring up the dogs to bark, though its all done in such an 
intermittent kind of way that its not in the least impressive—-only wsettl- 
ing....oh dear,now drunken soldiers are beginning to cheer,...0 God! What a 
noise they make---and n the whole though rather emotional(wuld you be,I 
wonder?) feel sa/immensely\also/ melancholy; yes,you're well out of it, because 
every taxi is now hooting,an he school children I know will form up rownd 
the flag in a momant....(290) I had to go to a dentist...idkat 3,and by 4 the 


streets were in such a state that if I hadn't met L: and buffeted through the 


crowd with him I don't think I should have got home, As it was a small boy 
was almost crushed in the tube at my feet,we were so packed we could hardly 
(292) pick him out; everyone seemed half drunk---beer bottles were passed 
rownd---every wounded soldier was kissed,by owmen; nobody had any notbn where 
to æ or what to do; it poured steadily; crowds drifted up and dow: the pave- 
ments wa ving flags and jumping int omnibuses, but in such a disorganised, 
half hearted,sordid state that I felt more and more melancholy and hopeless 
of the human race. The Londn poor,hald drunk and very sentima tal or compl- 
etely stolid with their hideous voices and clothes and bad teeth,make one 
doubt whether any decent life will ever be possible,or whether it matters if 
we're at war or at peace, But I suppose the poor wretchew haven't much notion 
how tw express their feelings,...Poor Katherine Mansfield seems very bad, 
though I dnt like to ask her how bad....I can't help finding her very inter- 
esting,in spite of her story [ Bliss] in the English Review; at least she cares 
about writing,which as I'm coming to think,is about+he rarest and most desir- 
able of gifts, I had a fearfully depressing talk with old Janet Case the other 
day; at the end of which I came to the conclusion that whe nice educated 
people who've spent their lives in teaching Greek and ought t know something 
about it,have less feeling for modem fiction,including my om which she adv- 
ised me to give up and take to biography since that was "useful", than a 
stranded jellyfish on which the flies have already settled,its high time for 
ys writers to retire to the South Seas.(%he>'s practically no one in London 
now whom I can talk to eitherebout my om writing or Shakesneares, I'm begin- 


n to think that J'd better stop writing novels,sinceno onecares a dam 
Mules 60 Veo or #7, (273)... 7 
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I feel as if I could write you sheets every day. For example,I want to express 
my views as to your and Duncan's duty to civilisation in future---but as I say, 
that must wait, I ran into Mrs Flower in the London Library. We merely spat 

at each other,(294) 


To Roger Fry: We've been having that strange young man Eliot to dinner, His 
sentences take such an enormous time to spread themselves out that we didn't( 295) 
get very farş but we did geäch Ezra Pound and Wyndham Lewis,and how they were 
great geniuses,and so is Mr James Joyce....why has Eliot stuck in this mud? 
Can't his culture carry him through,or does culture land one there? Not that I 
‘ve read more than O wrds by Ezra Pound byfsici my conviction of his humbug 

is wnalterable, (296) 


Tb Vanessa Bell: Elena Richmond came across and I was,as usual,overcome by fem- 
inine charm,...I cant conceive how she spends her day; or attempt to imagine 
her and Bruce perfoming any of the operations of nature.(302) Mrs MacColl 
asked Mr Cox[ Frederick Cox,who from 1882 to 19 52 worked at the book-issue 
couter of the London Library,and had an encyclopaedic knowledge of its books].. 
..for The Voyage Out, "Thats by Virginia Woolf isn't it?" he said. "She'sa 
sister of Mrs Clive Bell, Strange whats come tw these two girls, Such a nice 
home they had, Sir Leslie our president, But of course they weren't baptised!" 
So you see,how even in the London Library they follow us w; its thought you're 
slightly wrse than I am; but Mrs MacCOll said there wasn't much to choose betwen 
us. Yoir life's pretty bad,but my writing is considered worse,(303) My tea 

with Elma and Bruce Richmond in South Kensington, I despair of conveying to 
you,either in writing or speech,the utter and immense horror of that visit, 
...the bananlity,the frigidity,the sterility,the respectability of that couple; 
and wndemeath perfect calloumess,and,I suspect,even brutality---at any rate 

a stupidity so crass tha they would trample you to death without seeing it. I 
was there for an hours and we began by talking of comtry cottages,and we were 
still talking of coutry cottages when I left. Elena is a buxom matron,with 
white white hair, out no longer more than comely. She is almost inanimate with 
stwidity....What a room!...Not a chair or cup out of place; a silver table; 

all so polished you could see your face, There were terrible pauses,when she 
clearly was slishtly afraid of me,and he disapproved, Thats the man I write 
for}(306) 

To Katherine Amold-Forster: Hessa was very pleased it wẹ a daughter,and so 

am I----As you politely say beauty and talents seem inevitable,considering her 
Am t. f 309 

tT Saxon Sydney-Tumer: I have been reading Clive's letters this morning. I'd 
no notion what numbers he wrote at one time, So careful,literary,affectionate--- 
full of compliments, But,..I won't go into all that now, tempting though it is, 
and much as it would delight me to trace the ascent or descent of his taste 
from me w his present flame---but I,at any rate,was the one he leamt write 
upon. Thm there's Walter Lamb,got by accident into the same box, but without 
any of Clive's saving qualities,and nothing to recomment him at all...(317) 


essa Bell: I suppose you've heard all about LH. T. J, Nortonland Alix 
angio aS Lator Mrs James Strachey]? I had the story from her, I never 
heard such a farce. Copulation every 10 days in ordér to free his suppressed 
instincts! I rather think she'll marry him in the end, She asked my advice.... 
I told her on no accowt to copulate from a smse of duty... Amt Anny,on hearin: 
that your daughter was beautiful,wrote to Mrs Ivy Tennyson in an ecstaey saying 
that the lovely little girl had brought you and Clive togdhÿer,and all the 
Fishers now know for a fact that it is md:ubtedly the child of Clive, though 
having heard of your.admirers they had once suspected [Angelica was the daughter 
Vanessa and Duncan Granti( 319) 
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To Lady Robert Cecil: George Eliot's Lifefby J. Wọ Crossjwhich is a book of 
the greatest fascination....I think she is a highly feminine and attractive 
character---most impulsive(321) and ill-balanced(Mrs Pro thero once told me 
that she---George Eliot that is---had a child by a Professor in Edinburgh--- 
she knew it for a fact La piece of mfomded gossip |...) and I only she had 
Bived nowadays,and so been saved all that nonsense, I mean,being so serious, 
end digging up fossils,and all the rest of it. Perhaps, too, she would have 
written,not exactly better,but less facetiously, It was an wmfortmate thing 
to be the first woman of the ase. (322) 


lo Lytton Strachey: Desolated, but acquiescent [Ly tton had cancelleé a dinner 
with the Woolfs X 323). 


fo Vanessa Bell: Alix is coming to tea,and I will extract some gossip and 

let you have it, I rather ex ect some dramatic development....I think there 
must have been a crisis with James,...She has takm the Gordon Sq house and 

is as sepulchral as a toad in a hole,(333) Gossip is what you want....My 
dinner with Ottoline was a frigid success, The poor women has broken out 

into eruptions which she tries to make dramatic by pasting ck\pieces of 
plaster on them---but they exude at the edages, It's a terrific business 
whipping her into life now. One has to bow and scrape and do all sorts of 
antics,and implore her to tell one the history of her life from the beginning 
before she will get up steam at all, She fishes for compliments worse than I 
do---I mean without that airy certainty which is so adorable in me that there 
is no limit to one's store and one has merely to shake the tree for them to 
fall thick as apple blossom in May....ıhen she said that I dressed so beauti- 
fully that I made her feel older and uglier than ever,I said, "My dear Ottoline, 
like the Lombardy poplar you have only to stand up naked to put us all to 
shame}" She liked that, But still she is fimdamemtally suspicious of us all, 
(336) The vagaries of domestics are quite wnintelligible,however so long as 
my extraordinarily sweet nature is in the house to keep the peace it will be 
all right....The Adrain Stephen's go dow to Asheham tomorrow---damn their 
souls{,..:nd I don't much like the thought of those great pillar like legs in m 
bed...( 340) My chief amusement now is Murry and the Athenaeum, He is in a 
state of high exaltation,something like a Prime Minifster, for everyone buzzes 
about asking for appointments....The Stracheys are a masterly race,..in asking 
and getting...eJames has an allowance from Lady Strachey; and by pulling the 
right wires has not got a comfortable income out of Murry.(341) Herbert Fisher 
-—pale and ascetic and mild,speaking in a kind of whisper,and never committing 
himself to any statement,... What watery and wobbly minds these politicians 
have---and alwa:s afraid to say what they mean,and such an air of being be- 
hind the scenes,(348) angelica is a lovely names I wish it had been possible 
to include Moll Flanders thugh; or Roxana. If anyone reminded me of you it is 
Moll Flanders, (349) > 


To Duncan Grant: „..end me obscures; and Nessa and Duncan dwith all the bloom 
on,like great purple plums half hidden beneath their leaves, (350) 


To Violet Dickinson: I dont see why you dont ask me to tea, I wuld,of course, 
bring my om butter and sugar....Nelly still writes an affectionate letter, I'm 
not such an outcast as you sunnose, (355) 


T Roger Fry: I never heard such outrageous nonsense as you were talking dow 
the telephone yesterday. The commmt which the instrummt made seemed to me 
extremely appropriate---T to have deserted you} I to be taken up with new 
friends; What the truth is that like the wistarla and the lilae I droop in 
my remote suburb,chaste and wmviolated save by the bees of Heaven. We dined 
under the apnle bloss'm last night with Ottoline,and though fairly garish in 
the moonlight, which was not so discreet as it might havebeen,and shoga up 
WN, 
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the powder like now on the higher reaches of the Alps,she was extremely char 
-ming.seeWwith Leonard on one side and me on the other kept strictly to the 
path of truth, (356) 


To Vaness Bell; All the people have come out of their holes and there is a 
general swarm...„I put my foot into it by asking Logan[mith,whose sister 
Alys was Russell's first wife] to meet Ottoline....Logan considers Ottoline 
the seducer of Bertie; she,of course,longed for a reconciliation scene,in the 
moonlight, under the appleblossoms; but he refused.(357) Logan is a very 
spruce man-—He has a collection of the finest prose sentences in a little 
notebook; and he chanted these aloud,and we had to guess the writers. (358) 


To Ottoline Morrell: We had our visit from Logan---I think there is a ;ood 
deal of the priest,it may be of the ewuch,in him, Partly his shaven face 
perhaps; but thenRoger,who came too,is also shaven,without share in the other 
attirubutes, I mem,I think, that Logan is celibate; and has had time to bring 
his virtues to a chaste perfection which one might find a trifle chill....He 
has several of these sen tences always on his person,and read them aloud in 

a high nasal chant,which again suggested the priest,and the ewuch, Not a 
werd as said of you; though I almost burst out,and shattered his recitations 
by demanding what business he had to be such a frost-bitten old prude in / 
real life,while so free and expansive in literature.(359) Lytton is much 
struck by the whanniness of the great; this,I feel,is as it should be, He 
says they are perpetually bored. (360) 


Db Lytton Strachey: Jack Squire himself was more repulsive than words can 
express,and malignant into the bargain. As for the conduct and appearance 
of the rest,it was deplorable to conceive oneself of the same shape,more or 
less---not altogether thank God} Please assure me that we are rather differ- 
eant---sone of us at least,(361) Clive assures me that he lunches out every 
daye "Where?" Ah,with beautiful creatures$" Still,if you can't put a name 
to them--- 


To Saxon Sydney-Tumer; It's no good looking for a letter from you,and were 
it not for a deep principle of devotion in me,conquering an extreme disinclin 
-ation to write,you wuld never,never,never see my hand again,(362) What is 
your opinion of Addison's writings?,..Can I say,on your authority, that he's 
a complete humbug?...I saw Lytton the other day; very agreeable and flitting 
from house to house,and settling upon the great,as if he were an ordinary 
house f1y....but his sting is in perfect order....He says Cambridge is very 
nice now, though the wdergraduates are very stupid, md have never heard of 
him, (363) 


To Vanessa Bell: Karin is brighter than ever, Her hat is now of the shape of 
e’Welshwmen's hat,only scarlet,then her dress is sage green; and her dewrat 
-ions many-coloured beads; and the whole effect like that of some debauched 
parrot who has been maltreated by the street boys,but doem't know it,or 
only half suspects it,voor fowl, Still,who am I to talk about matters of 
taste?(369) Leonard played Bridge there last night and saw something of such 
girth and grossness on a chair that he cried out in horror; it was Karin's 
Leg, (378) 


Th Janet Case: It's a great bores; I can't speak a word of French....Have you 
read the poems of a man,who is dead,called Gerard Hopkins? I liked them better 
than any poetry for ever so long; partly because they they're so difficult, 
but also because instead of writing mere rhythms and sense as most poets do, 
he makes a very strange jumblg; so that what is apparently pure nonsense is 
at the same time very beautifyl,and not nonsmse at all, Now this carries 

out a theory of mine...( 379) 
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To Katherine Amold-Forster: Katherine Murry is,poor wman,veyy i11(382)...I 
feel rather dismal about her, You thought her too painted and posed for pur 

more spartan taste I think, But she is all kinds of interestingsthings tadensi: 

neath,and has a passion for writing,so that we héld religious meetings together 

praising Shakespeare, I dont much care for Murry's poems though. (383) 

To Margaret Llewelyn Davies: Last weekend we had a young lady [Hope Mirrlees] 
who changed her dress every night for dinner---which Leonard and I cooked, 

the servants being on holiday. Her stockings matched a wreath in her hair; 
every night they were differently coloured; powder fell about in flakes; and 
the scent was such we had to sit in thekardan. Moreover,she knows Greek and 
Russian(384) better than l do French; is Jane Harrison's favourite pupil.... 
Its rehter humiliating,reading other people's novles, George Eliot fascinates 

me, Did wur father knowsher? or was she too much under a cloud? Nobody called 

on her,so she says; and yet her virtue seems to me excessive, (385) 

M Clive Bell: I have to review Hope Mirrlees,...It's all sapphism as far as 
I've got---dne and herself [The book is Madeleine,Qne of Love's Jansmists. 

Jane Harrison and Hope Mirrlees shared a flat in Paris] .(391) 

fo Vanessa Bell: The dedication was,you know perfectly well if you weren't so 
deceitful,meant every word---in fact there would have been a good many more 

if I hadn't been afraid of being thought sentimmtal [Night and Day is dedicated 
" Vanessa Bell/but,looking for a phrase,/I found none to stand beside your 

name") (394) 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell: Indeed,Jack Hutchinson,Mary's large red husband,says 

35,8 old fashioned domestic wrk[ Night and Day), too dull for wrds.(398).... 

have grow much more numerous andmuch uglier, Each time the door at 

the 1917 Club opens,a fresh deformity enters., I sit in a comer and stare in 

a kind of trance,as though one had fallen to the bottom of some awful Kit in 

nightmare, And they're all quite yowng---the coming generation---which makes 

it seem wrse, In my youth, though crude,we were invriably lovely. (399) 

T Margaret Llewelyn Davies: As to Night and Day....Massingham in the Nation 
this week is annoyed and abusive in a way that(399) makes me feel I've done 
some good, Thm there's the man wo says I'm Jane Austen( but I'd much r: 

write about tea parties and snails than be Jane Austen).( 400) 

To Violet Dickinson: And who would I rather havdpraise from than Violet? Wasn't 
it she who first said that though afflicted with every conceivable vice,crooked 
in spirit and deformed in nature,still when it came to writing....how grafeful 
I am-—not only for praise,gluttonous though I am....I was writing to ask you 
about roses, The Times Rviewer says that I can't have roses at Christmas--- 
anyhow not in Lincolnshire, The book is now beingpublished in America,and they 
want me to alter any mistakes at once, At Kew there are certainly roses at 
Christmas---the long pink ones, Even on the East Coast wuldn't it be possible 
for a careful gardmer to have mought to fill a small basket?~--thats all I 
said, ( 402) 

To Clive Bell: It somds too good to be trues yet I know you wuldnT deceive 

ea, sister in law. Paris is a nest of popinjays,and you the brightest of the 
lote 403) 

To Violet Dickinson; A thousand thanks, I have left the roses in,and shall tell 

my crities what you say.( 406) 

tb Molly MacCarthy: I've been meeting your friends,the Bibesco's.....at my age 
end with my habits,how conform to the way of the world? Hair pins dropped stead’. 
-ily int my soup plate: I gave them a lick,and put them in again( 407). 
Leonard's career was leaping upwards, 

To Roser Fry: Of course you deserve your jawdice but I didn't deserve my infl- 
ua za, (416) 

To Re Ce Trevelyan; You told me the other day of a bad or difficult sentence 

‘+ the end of Night and Days... Thank you very much for the correction in N & D. 
I think you are quite right and I will alter it.(419) Please remember me to 
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B 
to Mrs Seovekyen, wow I dare not call by her Christian name, (420) 


To Ducan Grant; Ottoline yesterday was in fine feather about your show. The 
poor old thing wmdulated and eulogised till really it was like talkin: to 
some poor fowl in delirium---her neck became longer and longer and you know 
how she always hangs to "wonderful" as if it were a rope dangling in her vace 
eum, { 422) 


To Lytton Strachey; But couldn't we induce Tidmarsh to come to Rodmell? Please 
convey a warm invit"tion on our part to Mr Partridge | Ralph Partridge often 
went to Tidmarsh from Oxford,and feli in love with Dora Carrington,while at 
the same time Lytton fell in love with him) press Carrington's hand---stroke 
your own beard, Beds abound; our cook turns out excellent---and they say 
there's a peculiar virtue in spending the 40th birthday between strange sheets: 
that is if you want to beget sons,and keep your hair.( 423) 


To Vanessa Bell: Mrs Clifford Lucy Clifford, the novelist and playwr ight, wife 
of W, K. Clifford,a friend of Leslie Stephan). .wattled all dow her neck like 
somdp ri en tal Turkey,and with a mouth opening like a leather bag,or the private 
partstof a large cow...."yes,a great many yomg man have come to me in their 
troubles,for a lone woman who has once been narried and considers herself 
married still,is a great help to yourg men---and they all know that Lucy 
Clifford never gives away a secret and never thinks harm of a friend"---upon 
which we all fell silent and almost sobbed---(426) This was to explain why 
she wouldn't write her memoirs,(427)...At last Leonard started to make his 
bed,and a mouse sprang out from his blankets,whereupon he had a wet dream--- 
you can't(428) think what his sheets are like this moming, And what can Lotty 
think of it? You,who know so much about the minds of the lower classes,can 
perhaps say.... Then our only Duchess is dead---do you see that in the paper? 
Cousin Adeline,I mean[Duchess of Bedford,whose mother and Virginia's grand- 
mother were sisters]; and never again shall we have a cousin in the dukeries, 
It will be a great blow to George [ Duckwrth].(429) They've adopted Katherine 
[Mansfieldlas their writer of genius,which means,I'm afraid,that poor Mrs 
Wolf---but we writers are never jealous, (430) 


fo Roger Fry: Have you at all come rowmd to her /Katherhe Mansfield's stories? 
I suppose I'm too jealous to wish you to,yet I'm sure they have merit all 

the same, It's awful to be afflicted with jealous}. I think theonly thingis 
to confess it. And its really irrational for there's room for everyone,wnlike 
Love. ( 438) 

To Molly MacCarthy: Sidney Webb finally went home without finding us---just 
as I'd primed myself with intellectual talk, too.( 448) 


Jo Roger Fry: I'm in the middle of your book and fascinated, 200 envelopes 
have been despatched, [In return for a dressing somepnvelopes for Roger, 
Virginia had been given a copy of his Vision and Design1. (450) 


To Babara Bagenal: Gordon Square is like nothing so much as the lions house 

a t the Zoo, One goes from cage to cage. All the animals are dangerous,rather 
suspicious of each other,and full of facsination and mystery. I'm sometimes l 
too timid to go in,and trail along the pavement,looking at the windows, Oliver 
end Ray dined with us the other nisht---and I must say I think its high time 
---I will not be so indiscreet as to say what I mean, Only,she becomes more 
and more(451) like the very hnadsome cat of yours that I admired so,the day 
ve came w tea....Eith this hint,I leave the subjcet, (452) 


[She barely troubled to conceal herojealousy of Lytton Strachey's success,or 
of Katherine Mansfield's,) 


3 Vanessa Bell: Ralph's father is threatening to vommit sujci e is 
and his wife at age with him that seems to be Sth? Wouy J53) 
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t heart to an wndergraduate [Richard Huches]myself--=aged 18, with 
a Fa ee just kissed Ralph Partridgelon the nape of the neck---Its 
these elderly passions that are So dangerous, (454) Last night nina ee 
a speech,..at the Universityfof Manchester/where Watties [Walter Lam 4 an 
is professor,and they're all somehow like Wat tie, provinda, mna Bas RE 
of any character,hopelessly suburban,yet trying to lire up to the de 
intellect(me,I nern) which they can!t do.... Tonight we're dining a = y 
call the Refectory....and I've prepared 2 things to Says “Es first Le = 
Herbert Fisher's cousin" the and is "I am Lesliet Stephen's daughter, er rt 
the art Gallery,...the Hireling Shepherd by Holman Hunt....If Leonard ha 


got impatient I could have fownd grasshoppers copulating in the very back- 
ground of Holman Hunt, The shepherds hair is done oneby one, Then there's a 
lamb with 8 separate whiskers,...When I'm old,when Julian and Qumtin and 
Angelica are out in the world,do let us become travelling(458) matrons,end 
go round theprovinces together,in handsome style,having buried our husbands, 
for I think its best to be a widow(I mean in an hotel---)(459) 
To Lytton Strachey: Well,I feel I must write to you either in your om style 
or in Vicwria s. There's no escaping you after reading the book....the chief 
marvel is the way you spin the story perfectly straightforwardly,never a line 
slack,and yet contrive those wnderful little portraits,each exactly in its 
place....You Beem to have reduced it to the last possible ownce,and yet to hav 
kept all the meat and bone and guts....My only criticism(and I'm not sure of 
the truth) is that occasionally I think one is a little conscious of being 
en tertained....now an dhgain perhaps,where the space is so limited,the jokes 
a re a little on the surface. (465) 
To Vanessa Bell: I feel inclined to quote you some of your om letters about 
the imbecility and criminality of not taking care of one's health... And you 
won't take an extra glass of milk for anything I say....Its Amt Mary in the 
blood....Well,the family trait must be ineradicable....I went to tea---solely 
on your accownt---with Lady Cromer....They die very beautifully, the aristocarcy 
there's that to be said fro them,...The baby later Lord Howick]we once saw... ” 
is now a great fat bumpkin,with a little Greek head,only the Greeks didn't 
have blubber lips; any how his(468) manners were perfect and his thighs so 
shapely that if I had passions any more,I should have seized him by the 
neck.(469) Theres Carrington and Ralph gone and got married yesterday....She 
had to break the news to her mother,who endeavoured to(470) ex'lain that 
there is a certain thing the man does on the first night,by pointimg to a 
bee copulating on a flower---but she broke dom---abd Carrington couldn't 
get her to proceed, "I think that lump on the back is a gentleman bee" was 
as far as she got....Karin gave a great tea party to have the honowof meeting 
Lady Colefax, I didn't go,on prinuiple, being rather on the high horse about 
London society,and daily refusing invitations which other people would give 

| their eyes t accept, A splendid tea was spread,and Colefax never came, Poor 
old Karin is very open and humble,I must say,and takes this sort of thing like 
a nice mongrel dog---which you and I wuldn't stand.(471) write anditell me 
how you have seduced from me my solitary non-admirer---for Eliot never ad- 
mired me,dam him, (472) ; 
["No one in the whole of Sussex",she wrote in her diary of 18 August 1921,"is 
so miserable as I amg or so conscious of an infinite capacity of enjoymmt 
hoarded in me,could I use it, "(473)] 
T Molly Mac Carthy: ...my head was so fuddled with sleeping draughts that 
rational conversation was impossible,...I am reading....Wmem in Love by D, 
He Lawrence,lured on by the portrait o. Ottoline which appears from time to 
time[An unpleasant portrait of Ottoline in the chracter of Hermione Roddice]. 
There is no suspense or mystery: water is all semen .( 474) 
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to Roger Fry: What Leonard longs to do is to find some xeuse for exposing 
Murry publicly, Every week there is an article in the Nation which sends 

the blood to his head,(477) I have been reading Hanry James---the Wings of 

a Dove---for the first timelaug,29 1921] I have never read his great works; 

but merely pretended, Certain y this is very remarkable---I am very mueh im- 
pressed, At the same time I am vaguely annoyed by the feeling that---well, 

that I am in a musfigm, It is all deserted,(478) Murry has bred in me a vein 

of Grub Street spite which I never thought to feel in the flesh, He has brougt 
out a little of those clay-cold castrated costive comatose poems which has the 
impertiemce to dedicate to Hardy in terms which suggest that Hardy has adopt- 
ed him as His spiritual sn „ Thank God,he is somdly drubbed in the newspapers 
But his article on you has dram his fangs for ever; he has no sting: all one 
hopes is that he may bite each one of us in tum before his finally discredited 
and shuffled off to some 10th rate Parisian Café,where you'll find him,® 
years hence,laying dom the law to the illegitimate children of Alistair 
Crawley, Wyndham Lewis,and James Joyce, Eliot says that Joyce's novel[ Ulysses] 
is the greatest wrk of the age----Lytton says he doesn't mean to read 1t.(485) 


Vanessa Bell: Dorothea Stephen came to tea,...devoured huge quantities of 
muffin and e ; and so oppressed me with her moral depraWity---her sheer re- 
pulsiveness and obtuseness and stodge---t at I was practically fainting. 
Really,she makes one dizzy with dislike,....Sh: said how d'y do in her condesce: 
-ing way,and began to eat like a poor wman at a charity tea,fast,stealthily, 
every crumb, thanking me with insicere sweetness,.,.Leonard loathed her, They 
talked about Ceylon, Meanwhile{Kate poor dear old) half blind,-1l blurred and 
wm and misty,kept eating butter by mistake for bread and putting her cup 
down on the tea pot,crwmched up in her chair.... Then I was accosted by Doro- 
thea. "Virginia,do you like having that book about the Queen[Lytton's Queen 
Victoria] dedicated to yow...It seems to me a very intimate kind of book, 

But I do not know that I should like the Brahmins to read it,or the Americans, 
You sec,we can laugh in the rightblac»s, because we understand; they wuld 
laugh in the Yong, because they do not understand, I should not like that,"... 
I pretended that I had not heard of her book] Indian Thought), Being excessively 
vain,she was furious. (492) 
To 3, I, Forster; Every one is reading Proust, I sit silent and hear their 
reports, It seems to be a tremmdous experience, but I'm shivering on the brink, 
and waiting to be submerged with a horrid sort of notion that I shall go 
down and down and denm and perhaps never come up again.( 499) 
To Lady Robert Ceccil: You have read the Meoirs of a Midget [by Walter de la 
Mareland thought then very good, well,I couldn't get through them....1 feel 
inclined to praise Elizabeth Bibesco's stories, because all the lily livered 
joumalists are afraid to praise theW works of a Princess---even a sham 
Princess, My brother in law(501) Clive,who drives about in motors with her 
and drinks cocktails and all the rest,says she is just as clever as any gutter- 
snipe; and a very good hard-working woman....This,you see,is merely a bait to 
make you write to me, (502) 
TM Lytton Strachey; Then that Mule,Alice Meynell,says that Jane Austen is a 
frump,and that Mr Patmore is equal to Milton and Tristram Shandy should be 
read in Prof, Morley's edition with every 1oth page cut out, Rhere can't be 
anything left to castrate of Meynell,or I should do it myself,...Peacock is 
what I like, You don't know how good he is---Crotchet Castle---surely nothing 
survives except theperfection of prose,...Princess Bibesco exactly suits my 
tank, Poinsettias,arum lilies,copulation à in tepid water,spume, sperm, semen--- 
that's my atmosphere, She doem't sock me as Katherine Mansfield does,all 
the same, (503) i. 

To Clive Bell: For God's sake send me En It's lacerating tc pick 
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up scraps from chance meetings in the London Library. 
To Vanessa Bell: Really you are getting too eccentric---to conduct your corres- 
pondence by a dressing the envelope only and putting Clive's letters to you 
inside....My heart is better; I am still in bed though; and furious,speechless, 
beyond wrds indignant with this miserable existence which has now lasted six 
weeks, ...I've been having visitors this last week; but you know what frauds 
they are, They come in and sit dom and produce a b'nch of violets,and then 
they say_how nice it is to be in béd,and how they wish they could be in bed, 
and how 11 I 100k.(504) It seems to me that circumstances which I don't 
control will make it impossible to come up on Friday.(513) 
1b Janet Case; I've not read Katherine liansfield [ The Garden Party [,and don't 
mean to, I read Bliss; and it was so brilliant,---so hard,and so shallow,and so 
sentime tal that I had to rush to the bookcase for something to drink, Shakes- 
peare,Conrad,even Virginia Woolf, But she takes ii all the reviewers,...Middlet 
-n M. is a posturing RByronic little man; pales penetrating: with bad teeth; hist 
-rionic; an egoistsnnot,I think,very honest; but a good journalist, 
To Clive Bell: ...A woman shrieks,..we stray out into the gardan; it is May, 
Jue; there are apple blossoms...etc, (This is in imitation of Katherine Mansfi 
-eld and rather better than theoriginal).(515) 
T Roger Fry; But Proust so titillates my om desire for expression that I can 
, hardly set out the se tence. Oh if I could write like that} I cry. And at the 
'moment such is the astonishing vibration and saturation and intensification that 
' he procures---theres something sexual in it---that I feel I 6@ write like 
that,and seize my pen and than I can't write like that....Passing down the 
Strand the ot er day I saw a most raucous version of yor head in the Saturday 
Review, Being a snob,I stopped,and said to my companion,thats Roger Fry---whom 
I know, t525) 
To Lady"Ottoline Morrell; Come too; and let us see what England does without 
us, (526) 
To Janet Case: We've been sitting in the Park and listening to the Band and 
having a terrific argument about Shaw, Leonard says we owe a great deal to 
Shaw. I say that he only influenced the outer fringe of morality...the human 
heart is touched only by the poets, Leonard says rot,I say dam,...But don't 
you agree with me that the :dwardians,from 1895 to 1914,made a pretty poor show 
By the Edwardims,I mean Shaw, Wells,Galsworthy,the Webbs,Amold Bennett, We 
Georgians have our work cut out 6r us „you see, There's not a single living 
| writer(English) I respect: so you see,I have to read theRussians.... 
To Ottoline ji rrell: We have to visit He G. Wells---I make a boast of it, 
but only by way of disguising the horror.(529) 
Jo Gerald Brennan: Oh what a bore about Joyce! just as I was devoting myself to 
Broust,...Joyce is one of these mdélivered gmiuses, whom one can't neglect,or 
ee their groans,but must help them out,at a considerable pain w oneself, 
533 : 
To Dora Carrington: Was Lytton favourably impressed by Murry's effusion last 
week la laudatory review of Books and Characters in the Nation and Athenaeum) ? 
A little too much uriah Heep for me---so very 'umble,(534) 
To Lady Ottoline jnrrell;: We like the Bussys[Simon and Dorothy Bussy,Lytton's 
sist rl]; we should like to meet them; but---we have tw confess---we cannot 
speak French, An awful silence falls....I hear from Morgen[ ForsterIthis mominÿ 
that he enjoyed himsefl very—much with you, And as he ever tells a lie that is 
a very good Collins to have, (536) 
T Lady Ottoline SET I've almost forgotten Murry's novel[The Things We 
Arel---itwas writ dirty water....Now I have some respect for Rebecca West, 
add I wish you would get to know her,and introduce me, She has written a stout, 


gnerous,lively voluminous novel(The ects sIihave only read 20 pages; there so 
some 600; but so far I think she is a brave clever woman,and sometimes she 
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writes a few words very nicely,(542) 
To Vanessa Bell: Would you be so angelic as to look in Clives room for The 
Heir,by Ve Sackville-west,and bring it with you? She admires me; therefore 
I must try to admire her,which,of course,I shan't fint difficult.( 545) 
To Roger Fry: I get frightfully depressed when I read Mmurry---and the creature 
pullulates everywhere, I dont think anything can stand up against the power of 
muddleheaded mediocrity when combined with the manners of the servants hall 
and the morality of a boarding school for officers widows---or is it a girls 
school I mean?---any place full of spite and backbiting and gush and highmindec 
-ness will do.(546) 

t wi Dav: : Our village is ravaged by the elopememt of Mrs 
Shanks, the poets wife,with a German....Mrs Webb has confessed to a niece that 
she loves L: not Ve(547) 


D Fund]. I think it is a mistake to have tw out of the three 
ne ae, It gives an impression that poor Tom is our lapdog: and I can 
be just as effective anonymously....I don't much like human nature,do you,in 
money matters,...Poor Rebecca Wests novel bursts like an over stuffed sausage, 
She pours it all in; and one is œ vered with flying parttéles: indeed I had 
hastily to tie the judge tight and send it back to Mudie half finished, But 
this irreticence does not make me think any the wrse of her humm qualities, 
I imagine she talks a great deal, Mary Hutchinson met her in a fumiture shop 
end says she looked like a large wet dog,in a waterproof,very shagey....I do 
admire poor old Hamry mnd actually rond jee the Wings of {Dove last summer, 
and thought it such an amazing a@Pebactic feat partly of his partly of mine, 
that I now look upon myself and Henry James as partmers in merit,...But I felt 
very ill for some time afterwards, I am now reading Joyce,and my impression, 
after 200 out of 700 pages,is that the poor yowg man has only got the dregs 
of a mind œ mpared even with George Meredith, I mean if you could weigh kthe 
meaning on J: yces page it would be about 10 times as light as on Henry James’, 
They say it gets a little heavier, it is true that I crepared myself,owing to 
Tom,for a gigantic effort: and behold the bucket is almost empty. I tremble as 
an I shall be struck down by the wrath of God, Next I go on to Proust, & 
L48) 

To Katherine Amold-Forsder: Yes I have got consumption and heart disease. ... 
Really,it is pneumonia in my throat---the germs copulating too vigorouslysose 
Eliot has broken down,and has to work all day in a Bank,being penniless, with 
an invalid wife,and if he could get £300,he wuld live in a cottage and write, 
I can't find anyone rich pe to promise 10 or even 5 powds a year for ever 


teradi Eser a LE th ie expression? hard? bad? stoney?(549) I remember 


House,in coat and s kirt,much as she is 


( toli e Morrell: I have struck out my ow name on the Committee for 


, now---but that was 30 years ago, She was a dashing authoress...» I saw her 10 


years later,at Florence,when she fell in love with Nessa, 


/ to Lytton Strachey: Mrs Shanks has done a bolt with the son of the poet Gerhart 


Hauptmann, Mr Shanks springs up from behind comstacks with Boen,daughter of 
the Clergyman, Mrs Deman says its 6 of one and half a dozen of the other,(550) 
Ulysses, Never did I read such tosh, As for the first 2 æha pters we will let 
them pass,but the 3rd 4th 5th 6th---merely the scratching of pimples on the 
body of the bootboy at Clarfdges, Of course genius may blaze out on page 652 
but I have .y doubts, And this is what Eliot w orships,anä there's Lytton 
Strachey paying £100 p.a. to Eliot's upkeep. 

To Dore Carrington: The beds are frightfully rocky this year, vld Syäney Water 
lowlcommitted some outrage on the mattresses, My God} What a sight he looked 
bathing! like Neptme,if Neptwme was a Ewmuch---without any hairs,and sky 
pink---fresh, veirginal,soft---I sat on the bank and peered through therushes,f 
for he ask :d me not to look, (551), 

JL Jacques Raverat: Everyone in “ordon Square is now famous, Cliee has taken ta 
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high society. I assure you,he's a raging succ£ss,and his bons mots are quoted 
by lovely but incredibly silly ladies,...Maykard of course scarcely belongs 
to private life any more...(554) 

To Clive Bell: I'm forced on to Tom's Committee, by the Bank; and so shall die 
er in the wrkhouse,aged 80,all for having a good heart,and lovingpoetry. 

555) 

To Janet Case; Forster has been staying with the great Thomas Hardy who is, 
alas,a very vain,quist,conventional,wninteresting old gemtleman,who complains 
bitterly that the Spectator cuts him up,and the Westminster Gazette finds him 
tedious,as if he were a penny a liner living in a garret in Soho, Its all very 
disillusioning---but perhaps at 82 one rots a little, His great pride is that 
the county families ask him to teas and his chief topic of conversation the 
deaths of his cats---three were rm over on the railway line,which is odd,as 
the railway is at some distance, (559) 

To Roger Fry; My great adventure is really Proust, Well---(565) what remains 
to be written after that?....I am in a state of amazement; as if a miracle 
were being done before my eyes, How,at last,has someone solidified what has 
always pa er ge oe too into this beautiful and perfectly enduring 
substance? One has to put the book down and gasp. The pleasure becomes physic- 
al---like sun and wine and grapes and perfect serenity and intense vitality 
; combined, Far otherwise is it with Ulysses; to which I bind myself like a martyf 
to a stake,and have thank God,now finished---My martyrdom is over.( 566), 

T Gerald Brenm: I am putting off,by writing this letter,the awful moment of 
dismissing my charwoman, She is a powerful old lady,much like hippopotamus to 
look at,full of craft and guile,and may put her head dom and gore me to death 
So if you hear no more,wnderstand that I have met my fate, (568) 

To David Garnett: You're quite right that I can't do the realism [about Jacob's 
Room, though I admire those who can,(571) 

To Roger Fry: Though Tom's psychology fascinates and astowds, There he has let 
us all @ on writing and appealing for the past 6 months,and at last steps out 
and says he will take nothing less than £500 a year---very sensible, but why 
not say som at first; and why twist and anguish and almost suffocate with 
humiliation at the mere mention of money? Its on a par with not pump shipping 
rVirginia misonstructed this now obsolescent term for urinating) before your 
Wife, Very American,I expect,and the more I see of that race the more I k 
God for my British blood,anddoes not at any rate preserve one from wearing 3 
waistcoats; enamel buttons on one's overcoat,and keepingone's eyes perpetually 
shut---like Ezra Pownd,(572). My husband wishes to beremembered © you, 

To Gerald Brenan: The human »ul,it seems to me,orientates itself afresh every 
now and then, It is doing % now, No one can see it whole,therefore, The best 
of us catch a glimpse ofynose,a shoulder,something turning away,always in move 
-mm te Still,it seems better to me to catch this glimpse,than to sit dom with 
Hugh Walpole, Wells,etc,. etc, and make large oil paintings of fabulous fleshy 
monsters complete from wp to toe,...I am doubtful whether people,the best dis 
-posed towards each other,are capable of more than intermittent signal as they 
forge past---a smtimental metaphor,leading obviously to ships,and night and 
storm and reefs and rocks,and the obscured, mcompassionate moon....(598) beauty 
is only got by the failure to get it....% aim at beauty deliberately...wuld 
resfht, I think,in little daisies and frget-met-nots---simpering sweetnesses-- 
-true love knots...(599) 

To Re Ce Trevelyan: I have read every word [Percy Lubbock's Efelhem wih ergat 
interest, trying to make out why in spite of every appearance to the contary, 
and Logen{Pearsal Smithland so on,it seems to me a thoroughly bad book---not 
a yume in fact, ...Percy is obviously intelligent,scrupulous, devout, 
meri IY „well read,a scholar,a gentleman....Moreover his style is by no 


means despicable.. à 
+ The spirit of Earlham is wdoubtedly the family butlers... 
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this conspiracy to misrepresent the human soul in the interests of respect- 
ability and,I suppose,of the defmct Harry James....And why should Percy, who 
is oparatively yomg,enter this onspiracy?...Oh the smugness of it!( 601) 

I am dipping into Georgian Poetry 1922,and get bored to death with apple trees 
and acorns, Surely there are more amusing things to talk about than these! ( 602 
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Fed Volume III 
«As we approach nearer our own times,the risk of libelling or deeply offending 


some living person becomes greater, A few of Virginia's friends do not mind 
the publication of her remarks “bout them,knowin:; that occasional malicious- 
ness was a recognised Eloomsbury habit of which the, were :11 both victimes and 
pornetratirs,ond test u ~neny vould often be exmmead br an affectionate salute 
a few letters later. (xi) She was not y2t famous. But durin. the 6 years covered 
by tnis volume,her name became one to drop. He’ delight in writing,and the pain 
of it,her artistic loneliness,are seldom reflected in her letters, What Auf 
intended to be most public must be composed in greatest privacy,like the con- 
ception and carryinz of a child. Her melancholy and «worries were siphoned off 
into he iary. Her letters mopped up chance impressions,aerated her lightly 
ironic style. Her phrases were always newly minted.(xv) Only if she wrote 
from duty does her manner appear forced,her pen pushed. The general flow of 
her corres;ondence is easy,a flight from twig to twig. She took to typing; dis- 
liked it,felt herself to be pecking at the machine,it at her. They moved from 
Richmond back to Bloomsbury,so that she could be neargr the friends whose 
parties might exhaust her but without whom she felt dprivei.(xvi) She could work 
in discomfort; in fact,she told Vita,preferred it. Leonard was essential to 
her, She loved him deeply. The; shared much, It comes as a sudden revelation, but 
it should not be,to read the cnain of letters which she wrote to him in Sept. 
1928,when she was in France with Vita,and to discover not only how greatly she 
missed him, but how private,how soppy even,their relationship had become. "Dady- 
ka" he now was; "dusky,dark marmot",",ongoose"; and she puts in a claim“for 
an hour of antelope kissing" the moment she gets Bazck. That Lconard,aprarently 
so austere a man,should have been her accomplice in such animal-baby talk,and 
that Virginia,never a sentimentalist,could have lowered her guard to tnis ex- 
tent,can have been <nown to nobody else, > iends come and fade,but Van. 
essa is rocklike in Virginia's life, Teasable—-why,she could not be expected 
to know that the Sierra Nevada are mountains in Spain,what viz. means,who 
wrote Antony and Cleopatra ——but she is right in everything sne does and thinks, 
makes no attempt to conciliate, (xvii) tas a "marmoreal chastity","purrs with 
happiness" at her children,her painting. Old friends were dropped quite gently, 
or less gently ridiculed, because she had outgrown them. Middleton “urry,with 
"his rolling oleaginous eyes",alone came near to being an enemy. She could pres- 
ent a sympathetic(xviii) portrait of Mrs Dalloway,when she had grown to despair 
of Mrs Dalloway's original,Kitty Maxse, She could find little to admire in the 
young, particularly young men,particularly it they came from Oxford. She thought 
them insipid. Her frie ndship with Vita Sackville-West was the deepest relation- 
ship wnich she ever had outside her family. In her zirlhood there had been 
Violet Dickinson} in her thirties,Katherine Mans Yield; in her fifties there was 
to be Ethel Smyth. Their firendship began slowly,leavin: time and space for 
retreat if eitner of them came to regret it; and it ended slowly,without recrim- 
ination,indifference,or damage. Both benefited greatly from it. To Vita it was 
"a treasure and a privilege". There aws much in Vita thkt was alien to Blooms- 
bury. She wa. interesting because Virginia adored her, because she had been d:rin 
to the :oint of recklessness in her private life. But sne was not clever inlthe 
w y(xix) of Virginia's other triends. Blocmsbury alarmed her(she called it 
| "Glo::msbury",and on certain subjects whish the: thought important", hs wes down- 
right iemoront,stout movern nainting, for e:amrle.and the history of ideas. She 
was dazed by tne brilliance of Virginia's talk and bocks. She could easily be 
repulsed,znd when she she failec to steer Virginia into a world smarter and more 
organised than she wanted,they did not meet a ain for 9 months,and then it was o 
on Virginia's initiative. Yor she found something irresistible in Vita. Vita was 
very beautiful. Her beauty was dark andlustrous,ripe as a fig; tall and graceful, 
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the two elemmts in her nature,feminine and masculine,combined into an app- 
earance which was both ravishing and strong, fhere was shyness, buh no awk- 
wardness,in her, Nor could Virginia suppress a certain admiration for Vita's 
writing. "A pen of brass",as she once described it to Jacques Racerat, should 
not be allowed to stand as her verdict. She wrote with immense care,constant 
alteration, Vita produced her books at speed,and this Virginia somehow ~emeie 
envied.(xx) "If one could be friimdly with wmen",she wrote in her diary on 
1 Bovenber 1924,befbre Vita had swum deep into her life,"what a pleasure--- 
the relationship sm secret and private compared with relations with men," 
Vita was "cool,fruitful and delicious",comfortable to be with,a butt for 
teasing and flattery,yet sometimes "standoffish",which added the ‘Stimulus 

of challenge. She "glowed": but she could also be “virginal,savage,patrician”. 
and "fitful,suddn,remote", "She has a sweet and childlike nature", Vita 

wrote to Harold,"from which her intellect is completely separate." Virginia's 
letters,particularly when Vita was in Persia,are implicit appeals not to 
abandon her; and Vita by her replies gaveher what she needed,the reassurance 
of wnalterable love, In return she never demanded too much from Virginia, 
knowing that she could be shattered by an emo tional storm,and fearing to touch 


„ in her a spring which could precipitate madness, It was Vita who kept their 


relationship wunder control,not Virginia, They loved each other, The facts 

are clear from other sources,Vita's diary(not Virginia's),and her confession- 
al letters to Harold, The slept together perhaps a dozen times,in Vita's 
house and later in Virginia's,while their usbands were away, Virginia 
found it flattering to be thought,at 45,desirable by. so gl amo krous a woman 
ten years her jwior. She felt neither shock nor self-reproach,never feared 
that Lenard would think ler(xxi) treacherous, for he know,as Harold knew, that 
there was no threat to either marriage. For Virginia the affair was a 
strange and pleasurable experience, but wnintoxicating,terminable, Only for 

a short period was it central t her life, This was also true of Vita, In her 
last novel No Sismposts in the Sea( 1961) she quoted thelines: "Love one 
another, but make not a bond of love,/Filleach other's eup but drink not from 
one cup./Let there be spaces in your togetherness." This was her lofelong 
philosophy of love and marriage,and it suited Virgina too. Both were too 
independen tp both had too much else to occupy them, Their affair lasted, inter- 
mittently,for about three years, When they travelled to France together in 
the autumn of 1928,they slept in eparate rooms, Vita had other frimds--- 
Mary Campbell,Doro thy Wellesley,Margaret Voigt,Hilda Matheson---and Virginia 


RBar tenet its. be, RASE ray e S281 dF Bao REE’ R Bartis BELLE app bell. 
claim on a different Vita, She wrote Orlando, It was her most elaborate 
jove-letter,rendering Vita androgynous and immortal. Without shame on either 
side,she idetified Vita as her model by the dedication and the photographs, 
Orlando defused their affair,and they remained friends till Virginia died, 
Perhaps it was the only occasion in her middle life when Virginia was phy 
ally aroused,and then but slightly. The precipice she had feared tumed out 
to be nothing but a step,and she did not even sypumble,(xxi) 


To Molly MacCarthy: We are just back from eatingour turkey at Rodmell,and 
it's quitetrue what you say---the thighs are gigantic---andthen there are 
pockets of flesh wnder the armpits.(2) Of course we will bully the old 
wretch [Desmond MacCarthy to persudac him to write a book for Hogarth Press], 
Perpetual letters? Telegrams? Telephone? What do you advise? He must be 
coerced, I hate w think that all his words vanish into the cesspoolla horrid 
figure of speech---but then,I sometimes think,we ladies of the old guard,you 
and I,that is,the solitary survivors,ought to invigotae our languae a little) 
----I've been talkingto the yomger generation all the afternoon, They are 
like crude hard green apples: no halo,mildew or blight, Seduced at 15,life 
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has no holes :nd corners for them, I admire,üt deplore. Such an old maid, 


they make me feel, "And how do you manage not--not--not to have childr@m?" I 
ask, "Oh,we read Mary Stopes of ourse," Figure to yourself my dear Molly--- 
before taking their virginity,the yomg : en of our time produce marked copies 
of Stopess...it's a great thing to have done with copulation and to be merely 
a bag of pot pourri.(6) 


To Violet Dickinson: Yes,it is very tragic about KatherineL Nansfield]----She 
wanted to live so much....One can't help feeling r er a brute to go on 
living. (9) 


% Clive Bell; I can't face your blasted telæphone, which kicks in my ear 
like an infuriated mule,...Streams,not of tears,but of disgusting rheum des- 
cend from »ither eye,and may,i feel,gush from the drums of my ears, I am in 
bed again,and my cold is a match for any in Bloomsbury, That's my first boast 
o..0(10) Boast three Scott Montereiff[then translating the second volume of 


A la recherche du temps perdu] pesters for a few words---any words from you, 
Mrs Woolf---it don't matter if you haven't read--~invent.(11) 


fo Lytton Strachey: In fact,the poor man[T S, Eliot] is becoming(in his highly 
American way,which is tedious andlongwinded to a degree) desperate.f She 

wrote in her Diary(19 Feb, 1923) that she "could wish that poor dear ‘om had 
more spunk in him,less need to let drop by drop of his agonised Berpelxities 

| fall ever so finely thro ugh pure cambrie,] (14) 


T Dorothy Brett; Perhaps she never did getmy letter. It makes me sorrier 
then ever that I did not simply persist---yet I like to think that she had 
not gas I thought,taken some dislike to me,or got tired of hearing frmom me... 
eelt hurt me that she never answered,an: then,as I was telling you, those 
gossips assured me that this was her game.{Murry had told Virginia that 
Katherine was lonely asked her to write.j(17) 


To Jacques Raverat: Hoe much more enjoyablein some queer wayFrance is than 
England} But how does one leam the language? I must and will.(23) 


Th Ve Sackville-West: Dear Mrs Nicolson,(Bot I wish you could be induced to 
call me Virginia) »( 24) I am much flattered that the Pe Ese Ne should ask me 
to become a memebr, I would do so with pleasure,except that I don't know 


What being a member means, Does it commit dme to make speeches,or to come 
regularly,or to read papers or what? ...if you wuld enlighten me I wuld 
at once let you know, 

fo Vanessa Bell: I was overcome by the beauty of Dieppe---don't you think 
we might share a Chateau,so large that we never met?( 25)... Travellingis 
very easy, I managed to avoid the Aldous Huxleys who crossed with us... I 
regret to say that I had difficulty with the W Ce this moming, Remenber,if 
you come,to screw the handle rowmd and rowd---otherwise nothing happens,... 
Does it strike you that we are all now elderly?---elderly, accomplished, suc- 
cessful,looked up to? It doesm't reach to Granada however, Murry wrote me a 
wormish letter, by the way,about the differences between us,and our memories 
and so on. I tried to imitate you,and replied that our differences are too 
great to admit of any further commmications....Poor RTbm's problem still 
remains[Mrs Eliot's men tal illness had wrsened.}°-(26) God knows what we can 
do about it....Mary fHutchinson,was an intimate friend of T, S, Eliot at this 
period] I gather is thef person] they most dreads... 

b David Garnett; I enclose a letter from the headmaster's wißfe of Rugby 
-Madge VaughenT....She is an incredible figure from the victorian past, (27) 


p Ehe Fs Es Ne Club: I have just had forwarded to me your letter saying 
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elected &"member of the Pe Ee N, Club....much though I should like to be a 
member,circumstances at present make it impossible,....J hope that you will 
be so good as to express my thanks and regrets to the Committee. (28) 


a 


Tb Roger Fry: I look forward to Paris with the excitement of a girl of 16, 
and inte:d to talk French like a native by the light of nature, I know the 
words, but can never think how tomake them into sentences, (29) 


To Molly Mac Carthy: But how dull travellers' stories are! I omit all about 
the adven tures with the mule,the vulture and the wolf, Your imagination can 
play freely upon them,...But my French is insufficient to carry on human 


' 
RER er th RES 2 SSG EP te FRS of? m we Sa sé ashabt a G ed 
and composed,while I feel like a farmyard boy who has lately rolled in the 
gorse bush, 
To Leonard Wolf: „..took bus to Notre Dames was there pursued by the Head- 
master of a Alingtonjand wife and family whom I knew,and had t esc 
-apez had teas again pursued-—hid(30) behind a pillar; bought more china; 
again pursued,hid behind a pot; so home by bus.(31) 
To Janet Case f May 1923: ...as I must read Miss Dorothy Richardson,having 
been bribed very large sums of money t do what of all things I have come 
to detest iVirginia's review of Revolving Lights appeared in the Nation and 
Athenaeum of 19 May 1923.) (35) 


å Bren If I don't seize the moment,inauspicious as ituis,I shan’t 
write, Every y of my day is filled with the most degrading occupations, 
I think of you as a Saint on a hill top---someone who has w thâram,and 
looks dom upon us,not condescendingly but with pity.... Here we are with 
our noses to the grindstone, The grindstone is made of innumerable books 
which have to be transsubstantiated into precisely the mmmber of articles, 
containing the right sentiments,views and facts,in the right number of wrds 
at the right moment, This not once,but weekly,every week,every month, every 
year---till all our precious time is over,and life,which surely has other 
uses,has poured in cataracts of printers k,dow the main gutter to the 
Thames,.(36)....1 sit by a solid fire coalkand hear vaguely ‚the motor buses 
accumulating power to return to london stuffed with wet ks and girls in 
et a dresses, To your eye,these girls might have something attract 
-ive,(37 


hr 
Ib_Roger Fry: Murry abroad again---I should in Fleet geroer again on 
the mclosed nonsense through a megaphone ‘the Adelphi 1, The bloodless flea 
to talk about life} that shifty ruffian who can't keep his hands out of 
other people's pockets to prate of honesty!... That strange figure Eliot dine / 
here last night....We have theoddest conversations: I can't % help loosing 
some figure of speech,which Tom pownces upon and utterly destroys, Newer 
mind: I loose another: I loose another, So we go on. But at my time of life, 
I begin to resent inhibitions to intercourse; and these poor damned Americans 
so(38) respect them,(38) ...that o d goat Sir Claude Phillips,only kept by 
the tightmess of his white waistcoat from gushing entrails all over the 
carpet...(41) 
To Molly MacCarthy: You know how Clive conceals his bald patch? Well, that's 
how regen to treat your memoirs,(41) 
*o Kathe 1d-Fors s For this is a declaration that Murry wishes he 
were alive, = is dead,(49) € 
Tb Barbara Bagmalf Only is the smlight aver normal at Garsington? No,I 
think even the sky is done up in pale yellow silk,and certainly the cabbages 
are scented,(50) Mrs al: doing very well....If only she didn't scent 
herself,rather cheaply,I should have nothing to say against, She is„character 
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so entirely 'ınlike m. own that I can't help gaping in astonisnment,as we sit 
at lunch. Fancy playin. tennis in Battersea Fark! Fancy havin., a mother who 


lives at Harpenden! Fancy eatin. up all t e fat,because it's good manners!... 
Oh how glad I am I'm not married to Ralpn[Partridgel(he's in love with Mrs 
Bonany Dobrée!)...Clive...has hac to give up eating tea,because,when Lady Lew 
-is gave a partylnebther ni_ht...,a waistcoat buttonurst and flew across the 
room wita suen impetuosity that tue slow movement foit Ehopin played by Moriz 
Rosenthal] was entirely spoilt. Tne humiliation,whic: would have killed you 
or me---the room was crowded with the élite of London---only brushed him 
slightly-—-he won't eat bread and butter any more: but his(51) spirits are 
superb,and he says that life grows steadily more and more enchanting,the fatt 
-er one gets....lydia has «ot a new bed:Ver; tactlessly’I asked her if it was 
a dcuble one. No it isn't yet,sne said; I saw tnat one must not make jokes 
about beds,...I hope you realise tnat though I am chattering like a pink and 
yellow cockatoo,..I am a chastened raven underhenth: I mean I am very much con 
-cerned at your miseries,which...show a mean mali nity on the part of Providen 
-ce which makes me,for one, a Christian aid a believer.(52) : assure you the 
Press is worse tian 6 cuiduren at breast simultaneously., Corsiter te Cow. She 
shows no ombarrassment.(55) Roger likes to be; in sightseeins at dawn,and used 
to ‚inch pocr Luncan awake every mornin; at 4. The consequence was that Duncan 
often fell asleep standin;,like ahorse,before tue pictures in the Prada....A 
mouse fell irto tie servants W. C Lottie came rushing to Leonard. What was to 
be done? Like a man of action,without sa,in, a word,he pulled tone plug. Had it 
been a rat,tae consequcnces might have been fatal. The «rains wd have been 
stopved,I say; Leonard says not. He says---but it is too disgusting. You can 
imagine what Leonard said,as we were having tea.(56) ` 


To Jacyues Raverat: Mylmsband presides with considerable mastery---poor devil,I 
make him pay for nis unfortunate mistake in being born a Jew by cischarging the 
whole business of life.(58)...this religious revival is a lum business, Poor N 

Mi bton Murry has nad a conversion....I am too much prejudiced to be fair to 
him... I knew beth the Murrys....i, treory is that while sie possessed the most 
amazing senses of her yeneration...,she was as weak as w eak as water,a: insipid, 
and a sreat deal more comuonplace,when sue had to use her mind. That is,she 

can't put tuou .ıts,or feelings,or subtleties of any kind into ner c.ıaracters, 
witnout at once becouin,,,wiere she's. serious,hard,anc where she's sympathetic, 
sentimeital....Âs ior tne Sitwells(59),...tney take tuemselves very seriously. 
...The, lock like Regency bucks. They nave a motiler wuo was iu prison. Tney prob 
-ably need careiul readin,,whicn I nave never give: t em,and tuus inciine to ta 
tnink t eu. vijorous, but uniaportaut,acrobats....wnat a letter! what a letter! 

It is like tne interminable monoio,ue oï ai old villa:e wonan standing at her 
door. Zaci tive you say good day aud try to muve off,s,e bethinks her of something 
ıresh ana it all begins again.(6C) 


To Desmona MacCartiy; By the way,tell Molly I won't appear in the same number 
of the Nation with her again. Her praises never cease ringing in the oddest 
quarters---Leonard's mother,Ryland's möther,eläerly ladies of discretiongburst 
out in enthusiasm,and say M.M.'s memoirs are by far the best thing yet appeared 
in the Nation....but all this is not balm and lavender to me.(73) 


To Jacques Raverat: We went to stay with Maynard and Lydi» at Studland-—-a duca? 
home....and Lydia's habits,of course,are not ducal. I do not know how far I 
transgress tiie bounds of good taste,if I allude(oh it must be in a whisper,only 
in tue presence of Gwen)to—-well Sanitary Towels---you see blue bundles discree 
-tly hidden beneath lace in the windows .* small draners. When used they should 
be “by burnt. Lydia,whose father was a porter in a Petersburg hotel,and whose 
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entire life has been spent hopping from foot to foot with the daughters of 
publicans,did not know this perhaps the most binding of all laws of female 
life,...She put her weeks supply on the grate....Imagine the consequences, 
The cook's hustand,the Duke's valet did the room, Soon the Cook herself re- 
quested to speak with the lady, There was such a sceme,it is saidyas shook 
the rafters,---rage, tears, despair,outrage, horror, retribution, reconciliation: 
and---if you knew Lydia you'll see how naturally it follows---lifelong 
friendship upon a basis-ef---well, bloody rags, (76) 


To Gerald Brenan: Carrington and I had a long long consultation about Ralph 
eeeeas you'll be seeing them,l'1l1 drop this subject,as I don't want to be qu 
quoted,mentioned,or twisted like a figure of wax in front of your 6 eyeS.ece 
Clive is a great source of pleasure to me,for one thing because hesays out 
right what I spend my life in concealing, Never was there anyone so petty, 
conceited,open and good at bottom of heart, I always think of Rires a 
mixture of Pepys and Boswell,(79) But letter writing is now a mere tossing 
of omelettes to me: if they break and squash,can't be helped,...Roger's 
mind,far subtler and more richly stocked than Clives,...but they say his 
painting is very baü....As for Murry,...One might as well listen to a half 
starved clerk spouting religious revival on a tub at Hyde Park Comer,...His 
friein(he has one disciple left, Sydney Waterlow---a kind of spaniel who 
follows anybody who will beat him) his friend says that in the Adelphi he is 
purging his sins:...He is one of those Dostoevsky relics,...I rahter agree 
that Joyce is wnderrated; but never did any book [ULysses,}so bore me,( 80) 


To Clive Bell; Can you possibly extend your already wide hospitality to a 
bed,on Saturday night---so that I needn't catch the night train? (83)....Lady 
Colefax asked us to meet the Bibescos, This great authoress sends Leonard a 
personal copy,dedicated,in a fluent flourishing foolish fist "w the author 
of the Village and the Jwngle,in deepest admiration"~--or, translated, will 
he review Fir md Pine himself,favourably,at length in the Nation,(85).... 
"Why dont you contribute to the Queen's dolls House, Virginia?" j The doll's 
house,now at Windsor Castle,which Sir Edwin Luytens designed for Quem Mary 
in 1922, Virginia had refused n invitation to catribute a miniature ms to 
its library, but Vita had accepted.# "Is there a We Ce in it,Vite?" "You're 
a bit hoity toity, Virginia," Well,I was educated in the old Cambridge 
school, "Ever heard of i: Es} Moore?" "George Moore the novelist?" "My dear 
Vita,we start at diffrermt ads," The poor girl looks divinely lovely,a 
little tousled,in a velvet jacket,(86) 


Tb Logan Pearsgll Smiths We are very anxious to pounce upon you for a book. 
eee We want w attract attention,and you would be a feather in our cap to 


brandish in the face of the public.(87) 


fo Jacques Raverat: ...a new house,‘ which we move in a few days,which has 
had to be cleaned.scoured,painted,and lighted,all in a hurry,leaving me a 
mere drudge,without a thought in my head,or,what is much wrse,a penny in my 
purse,...Adrian and Karin appearing in public the most kove-locked of couples 
(92 2 > 
To bi Sackville-West: But please come and baptise our rooms for us as soon 
as you can,(93) 

To Violet Dickinson: We're on the wing this moment---workmen spit and swear 
in every room, So this is only a desperate wag of my tail. But come and see 
your Sparroy.( 

To Ve Sackville-West; ...prepare for a complete pimic,among the ruins of 
books and legs of tables,dirt and dust and only fragments of food, [Vita 
wrote to Harold Nyeolson after this visit: "It was the first time,I think, 
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that I'd been alone with her for long. I went on... .my head swimming wikh Vis- 
ginie "J 

To Lytton Strachey; I am greatly distressed to hear that you are still plagué 
ed by diseases of all kinds---just as I was matching a few moments to read 
Books & Characters too....the telephone ringdmgnwith Tom's {ELiot]sepulchral 
voice.(94)...Anotherlof your peculiaritieslis to beget [ Harold]Nicolsons. But 
the mixture is not appetising to me,for all the praises of Clive and Desmond, 
who have drunk too many of his galsses champagne to be trusted, But then Byron 
seems to me tawdry and melodramatic.) Having already abused Nicolson's Tennyson, 
Virginia now applied the same strictures to Byron; The Last joumey.) eee Welly 
did you hear how I rushed into Murry's arms at the Nation dinner the other 
night? He forced himself upon me, He has rolling and oleaginous eyes, I said 
we were enmies, He said we were in different camps....He said I like you, I 
said come and see me then. He said no, So I got up and flownced out of the 
room, saying Not for tm years---Undoubtedly,he has been rolling in dung and 
smells impure.,,,exquisite ladies---but your taste doesn't lie that way.(95) 


To Katherine Amold-Forster: I'm going to see Will's show if I die in the 
attempt!....and we lock ourselves in,and Ottoline is heard raging like a 
winter storm in vain.(96) 

To Ethel Sands: But you and I are the old and faithful guardians of Ottoline's 
frienship,and if we begin cracking jokes,she will be exposed to the jackals 
and hyenas,so I refrain....I have to read Riceyman Steps[by Arnold BennettJ.. 
Such dishwater! pale thin fluid in which(perhaps, but I doubt 1t)(100), one a 
leg of mutton swam, On the other hand,I can't swallow quick mough Ariel by 
your friend Maurois, 


T Vanessa Bell: Maynard an Lydia cameover in their car,obviously wnable to 
face even one day alone,...The problem of one's friends marriages is indeed 
insoluble, A rare bird would really suit Maynard better...However she... was 
very charming about the crows which she rhymes wish? Cows,and her armpits, 
which are called mouseholes in Russian; and I see I should rather like her 
for a mistress myself....I'm madly envious of your children,and spent all 
night dreaming of Angelica....An amts affections must be wasted, Think of 
our Aunts...(101) I suspect I hsall be in hot water this summer over Mary 
[Hutchdson,at that time Bell's mistress]....How can I talk at my eases... 
when Lord Berners will be repeatinz it,via Marygvia Clive,to Lady Colefax on 
Tuesday? But such is life...the way of the®world.( 103) 


TD Te Se Eliot: Come again,and don't attract » many of your admirers next 
time. ..(110) 

To Ethel Sands; I've been lecturing at Cambridge on your beloved Arnold Ben- 
nett Nr Bennett and Mrs Brown], and not a single young man or woman in the 
place has a good wrd to say for him! ....I was forgetting the great news; 
Murry's marriage to Violet le Maistre,an unknow disciple of his,..(112) 


To Jacques Raverat: I have had tw bloody painful en œ w ters with Middleton 
Murry; we stuck tegether at parties like two copulating dogs; but after the 
first ecstasy,it was boring,disillusioning, flat, The hong and short of him is 
that he's a coward, Fizst he fawms up to me,then when I attack him he plants 
his dart and runs away....Now he's married a contributor to the Adelphi,and 
is breeding, Ottolirie-—was Ottoline ever a figure of any sort to you? She 
flamts about london,not without a certain grandeur,as of a ship with its 
sails rat-eaten,and its masts mouldy,and green sea serpents on the decks, 

But no image will convey her misture of humbleness and splendour and hypocrisy 
ee powder ont the floor and sayimg, "Virginia, why do women make 
up?"(11 


to Marjorie Joad; Berta Ruck[Mrs Oliv 
net Nene 75 rer Br À En D E er re thepopir popular novelist, whose 
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I fell into her arms---which are wide and bramy---at Maynard's party the 
other night; and æ whole room full stood agaze to see the lady novelists em- 
brace, She said Oh if I were Virginia Wolf! I said Oh Berta,if I were you! 

And for Gods sake,I said,tell me how you do it,and what you get for it, 
whereupon Berta,rolling her fine eyes about,replied, "Would you believe me Mrs W 
Woolf I abominate my om books more than I can say,and they only bring me in 
£400 a piece,and I have to write two every year so long as I and my husband 

end our boys do live,and its almost impossible to find another plot. I took 
Romeo and Juliet last time; and its going tw be Don Quixote next; for there 


ji are only ten plots in the world; and Ethel Dell is my only rivals; but( 119) 


since the war we dont make what we used to make; and do believe me,Mrs Woolf,I 
!m a cultivated woman. I read the classics,I know French; and if only I wuld 
write a paragraph---one paragraph---like Mr Lytton Strachey,I'd retire to- 
morrow; but what can you do,Mrs Woolf,when you've tw darling boys and I want 
then to have the best of everything---Eton,sports; you should see them Mrs 
Woolf; for you have written in Jacobs room such a description of the beauty of 
young manhood"...(here we ambraced once more)....I met that surly devil Bunny 
Garnett; and really,his fame has congested him. He is rigid with self-importance 
and arrogantly told me that Mrs Mitchison wuld g to another and a better 
publisher,as we didn't take her plays and had missed for the second time the 
chance of a life, Whereupon I said,Ah but we dont publish Weekend books,do 

we?s which struck him in the ribs,and he rolled over like a sulky bear, This I 
never did say except late that morning when in a despearte mood I was thinking 
over all the things I might have said.(120) 


fo Violet Diccinson: I had the shock of my life runing into George and Gerald 
Duckworth) at Katherine Stephen's fineral,...it was a grubby and dingy gather- 
bas of old fogies,and when you die,please be burnt to cénders and put on the 
path without any hanky panky ceremonies,f124) Nessa disgraced herself by 


treating it all as an afternoon party....After 12 years of marriage, why should 
I bloom a maidm once more? 


To V, Sackville-West: I mjoyed your intimate letter from the Dolomites, It 
gave me a great deal of pain---which is I've no doubt the first stage of intim- 
acy---no friends,no heart,only an indiffrent head [ Vita's exact wrds are: 
"Look on it,if you like,as a wpy,---as I believe you look upon everything, 
human relationships included, Ohgyes,you like people through the brain,rather 
then through thdheart(138)]. Never mind: I enjoyed your abuse very much, (125) 


b Pema Strachey: Miss(F. M.\Mayorlauthor of The Rector's Daughter] may well 
be a friend of yows, She has the profile of a gorilla and once acted Ophelia.. 


e. Where ordinary women have hair,she has a brown sea weed,..She mated us all, 
until I wote to her in praise of her novel,when she whipped round the other g” 
way,and now steps the wolrd(it is said) like a stallion in the sun, ae 

writhg great rubbish---do not blame me; for unless I déo write some ing,Perne] 
will let the end of her line drop,and me go,for ever,(127) Im't that true? 
Have you a word urge in defence of your conduct? True,you're a great swell; 
at the top of your tree[as Principal of Newham College, Cambridge]; magnific- 
ent,ad reds and all the rest of it; but look dom,my dear Pemel,into the 
grass,among the fmguses,and see the lesser creatures who there abound, Myself 
among them, 

T Va Sackville-West; We would offer you what Leonard says I must confess to b 
be the most wcomfortable bed in the smallest room in Sussex,...But really and 
truly you did say...to the effect that I made copy out of all my firends,and 
cæred with the head,not with the heart, As I say,I forget; and so we'll con- 
sider it cancelled, (127) 


To l Se Biot: It is a dreadful pity the Prince of Bores {a term which Eliot 
| applie self] can't come to keep his reputation on the boil,(128) I 
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dont like paying fellow authors complimen tsp because I like there to be one 
cake of praise which is reserved entirely for me,but visiting Charleston the 
other day(my sister's) I there picked up The Sacred Wood and came home and 
bumt every one of my ow leading articles in the Supplement....There are 
we all pouring out gallons of ink weekly, but never a drop of it stays...e 
Yes I am in the depth of modesty; emt bear my om writing.... 


To Jacques Raverat: Lydia Lopokova has the nicest nature in the world and a 
very limited headpiece, She came to tea on Sumday...,and I had the hardest 
time in the wrold, Her contribution is one shriek,tw dances; then silence, 
like a submissive child,with her hands crossed, At 30 this is pathetic. Soon 
she will be plaintive, And they say you can only talk to Mayhard now in 
words of one syllable, This he will tire of, She will cry....What is the 
real relation betwem Lytton,Carringion and Mr Partridge? Now that's asking, 
as they say(ınless I have got it wrong) God knows, I imagine a bed has two 
pillows though, and---but here again I'm quite imorant,for at our time of 
life we ignore each other's private relations,and find them boring....(129) 
And Lytton of course does not supply everything. I leave this too,to be 
spelt out,...I'm terrifically egotistic about my writing, think practically 
of nothing else,and so,partly from conceit,partly shyness,sensitiveness, 
what you choose,never mention it,wnless somdé one draws it out with red hot 
pincers....I like Shaw as a figure: he seems to me lean,lively,destructive 
and combative. But Lord} leave me on a desert island with his plays,and I'd 
rather scale monkey Buzzles,... What is my hus ban dll ike? A Jew: very long 
nosed and thin; immensely energetic; But why I don't talk about him is that 
really you are Anti-Semitic,or used to be...( 130) 

T Roger Fry; ...the Hogarth Press this autum having laid out £800 in the 

works of Fpeud,which will sell they say....but I doubt any book selling 

that im't by Berta Ruck, You are rather hard on "lady novelists"; or per- 
haps my coms are tender.... The best sellers are gmtlemen,like Hugh Wal- 
pole,and Compton Mackenzie,of a peculiarly poisonous breed, The Rucks do it 
to send their sons tw Eton, which, though nof- my ambition in life,is comparat- 

ively harmless, | 133) 

To Molly MacCarthy: ...we are publishing all Dr Freud,and I glance at the 
proof and read how 134) Mr A. Be threw a bottle of red ink on to the sheets 
;of his marriage bed to excuse his impotence to the housemajd,but threw it in 
; the wrong place,which wnhinged his wife's mind,---and to this day she pours 
claret on the dinner table,...yet these Germans think it proves something 
—-besides their om gull-like imbecility,...I scribbled a wretched review 
fof Molly's memoirslfor The Times....Now you will be squirming with horror, 
like a toad one's half trodden on in the dark....I thought old A, Ce Benson 
rather good,considering what a foggy dew the poor man's mind is, Shall I be 
raped,sleeping alone in the house to-night? Rose,the Char,has just been in 
to ask,I say,l'm past raping.....Vita Nicolson,more than ever like a Guards 
officer in bearskin and breeches, Very Elizabethan too. 


J Jacques Raverat(Oct. 3 1924): ...for the falsity of the past( by which I 
mean Bennett,Galsworthy and so on) is precsiely I think that they adhere to 
a formal railway line of sen tence,( 35) for its gonvenimce,never reflecting 
that people don't and never did feel or think or dream for a second on that 
way; but all over the place,in your way [J acqus had written to Virginia 
about the problems of writning and painting,suggesting that a word like 
"Neo-Pagan" aroused many associations,like throwing a pebble into a pond: 
"There are splashes in thaouter air in every direction,and under the surface 
waves that follow on: another into dark and forgotten comers," See umn tin 
Bell,Virginia Wolf,II,p.106] „... The difficilty of writing letters is,for 
one thing, that one...has to put on a kind of mreal personality....l suppose 
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jocularity is a convenient mask; and thm,being a writer,masks irk me; I 
want,in my old age,to have done with all swerfiutkies, and form wrds prec- 
isly on top of the waves of my mind...,sexugl relations bore me more than 
they used: am I a prude? Am I feminine? Anyhow fèr two years past,I have been 
a spectator of I daresay a dozen affairs of the heart---violent and crucial; 
and come to the conclusion that love is a disease; a frenzy; an epidemic; oh 
but how dull,how mono tonous,and reducingits young man and women to what aby- 
sses of mediocrity!.,.your admiration of me was not apparent; but then I 
was alarmed of your big nose,your brisht eyes,your talking French,and your 
having such a quick easy way with you,as if you had solved the problems of 
life....thats still(vaguely now) the image I have of my dear and adorable 
Jacques---but I should never have dared call him so to his face,(136).... 
Our Karin Stephen sent me to bed with a violent headache last week,...She 
descended on us,and God knows I like herz but there's a deafness. of the. 

jee ebout-her, which exhausts more than dragging a ton of coal upstairs... 
She cant feels she cant mjoy; "she cant be intimate; she cares for nothing, 
Yet she has the most perfect apparatus for life in body and head and wealth 
end freedom, To cure herself she pays £1 daily to a psychoamalyst; and wuld, 
she told me,prefer to be mtirely destitute could shdénly feel things, in- 
stead of being as she is now non-feeling, (137) 


To Ve Sackville-West; You have added to your sins by coming here without 
telephoning---I was only rambling the streets to get a breath of air.... 
Next remember, 2621 Museum: if no answer,3488 Museum: only keep this last 
secret,as we have our hiding places,( 140) 


To Lytton Strachey: Your attention is particularly called to the above acc- 
owmt outstanding since May,---causing the devil of a bother in our Books; 
which won't balance till you pay....Signed; 2 Woolves....in love and rever- 
emce.(141) 
Tb Molly MacCarthy: ...but I intend to miss you,in order that you may go on 
writing letters,...I don't in the least agree about your dress,...So don't 
go and change it. Don't be domed by those pert misses,...who have shaved th 
to resemble nothing so much as tubes of piping....As for the 


Clive-MerylHutohinsonlatfair, I've so often suffered in rhe same way myself 
that I advise you,as one matron to another,to let him be, He will say dis- 
agreeable things....and he has a kind of irksome chivalry about Mary----- 
always insisting that we should all bepraising her....he is in his way faithf 
-ful to her....I daresay this wisdom is coals to Newcastle...(143) 


T Dorothy Bussy: Our sort of publie reads French,or pretends that it does.. 
Adrien and Karin are still separate; Leonard and I continue married,( 144) 


Io Jacques Ravergt: I hope to read Valéry ghin, My first reading rather baf 
fled: I felt an odd emptiness,conformity of some kind,triteness,I evm go 
so far as to add,bemeath the beauty and brilliancy of the surface, I felt 
I'd read it before,not so well set out, But I don't trust myself reading 
French?7...George Rylands is a semi-Neo Pagan perhaps, At King's they are all 
reminded of Rupert-—-partly his yellow hair,partly his poetry,which is not 
so good as Rupert's, He is a very charming spoilt boy,sprimg of the rich who 
have no money....and perhaps he scents himself; but at heart he is wıcorr- 
upted,(so I think---others disagree) and all yomg andoldsih men,like Eddie 
Marsh and so on,fall in love with him,and he dines out every night,and treats 
his lovers abominably,...A life at Cambridge teaching seems to me a skeleton 
lifes; but them,it has to be,...Now please tell me about your autobiography.. 
e..Pjease write it with a view to this,and let it be the waste paper basket, 
conduit pipe,cesspool,tresure house,and larder and pantry and drawing and 
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dinin, bed room o: your existence. Write about everytuing,without oruer,or care. 
Bein: a Frog,you won't of course: you will orzmiakse and compose.(145) 


To Violet Dickinson: Herbert | Fisher!...is safely lodged at New College---Either 
ones goes up in tae world or down. The up goers are always Getestable---tnats 
one comfort,keep butlers,condescenc to me.(146) 


To Vanessa Bell: You have thrown the most beautiful but „angerous apple of dis- 
cord into the domestic bliss of Tavistock S.uare,and V and If LeonardIwrangle 

at intervals wno shall have your picture.(149) We may descend upon you...i? the 
weather kceps to its touay's behaviour. ` 


To Jacques Raverat: All tnat I predicted atout Maynard and Lydia is comin to 
pass....tne poor sparrow is already turning into a discreet, silent, sericus ,moth- 
erly ,respectable,iowl,witn eggs,feathers,cluck cluck cluckin: all complete. A 
melancholy sight indeed,ana I !'oresee the day when sue dislikes any reference 

to dancin ;.(150) ....a hi h aristocrat called Vite Sackville-West,äru.:nter of 
Lord Sackville,...wife of Harold Nicolson,and novelist,but her real claim to 
consideration,is,if I ma, be so coarıe,ner legs. Oh they are exquisite--- 
runnin: like slender pillars inte her rk,which is tnat of a breastless cvire- 
csier(yet she has 2 children) but all about her is vir in:l,savage,patriçian; 
and why she writes,which she does with cousleu c:jeïeonc; ,and a pen of ass ‚brüß 
"is a puzzle t^ me., If I were she,I s:ould merel, stride,with 11 Elk hıunds, 
behind me,throu n m, ancestral woods....Ro:er Fry is gettin: » little grumpy. He 
is not,yo. see(or I ima ine you see) a born painter,and this impediment seems to 
obstruct tiie run of his s,rpathies...(150) 


“To David Garnett: Why not tr; Vita Nicolson?....she is of ravishing beruty,and 
corandins presence...(153) 

To Jacques Raverat: ...it brousht the tears to these hardened e;es of mine.... 
I've been enga;ed in a great wrangle with an old American called Pearsall Smith 
on tae ethics of writin, articles at hi;h rates for fashion papers like Vorue, 

He says it demeans one....I say Bunkum....ı'hat he wants is prestige: what I want, 
money. Now m, dear sharp pointed and Gallic Jauques,please decide between us. (154 
...Truth to tell,Mr: Joad is rather a problem....She is a tall,straight shingled 
woman of 25. Came to London,School of Kconomics,read 5haw,tnou:ht she : u:ht to 
live with a man; did; took up with a clever little bounaer called Joad; lived 
with him; married him; found a letter from a woman in a drawer; left nim; now has 
a room of her own,and walks out with various Cambriuge young men,who are not en- 
tirely devoted to tae ‘ashionable foible of loving their own sex. Now comes the 
point. Bein: thus,one would have emancipated to the verse of dissolution,she 
won't let Joad divorce her....Anynow,she is without illusions,...fiery; on her di 
dignity.e....She ‚uarrelled al] day with Dadie...but has,I think,affection and 
respect for the old „oolves---the m le wolf anyhow. Have you any views on loving 
one's own sex? All tne youn; men are so inclined, :nd I can't help findin: mildly 
feolish; though I nave no particular .eason. for one thin:,all the _oune men 

tend te tke pretty and ledylike,for sone reason,et tlhe momert. Tne paint and 
powder,...a tiny lap dog,called fedward! Sackville West,came to seeme the other 
day(a cousin of my aristocrat and will inherit Knole) and my cook said,Wko was 
the lady in the drawin, room? He has a voice like a girls,and a face like a 
persian cats,all white and serious,with larse violet eyes and fluffy cheeks. Well 
you can't respect the amours of a creature like that. Then the ladies,either in 
self protection,or imitation or genuinely,are piven to their sex too. My aristo- 
crat...is violently Sapshic,and contracted such a passion for a woman cousin f Vio- 
let Trefusis,not a cousin but a friend since childhood ],that they fled to the 
Tyrol,or some mountainous retreat to:ether,to be foliowed in an aeroplane by a 
brace of husbands.(155)....To tell you a secret,I want to incite my lady to elo- 
pe with me next. ( /$9) 
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Ib Lytton Strachey; An appalling party is being given by Woolves...on Wednes- 
day next---9,30, No wines no foods nothing (except indeed Philip Ritchie): with 
whom Strachey was in love}, (160) 


Tb Marjorie Joad: ...half my pleasure in writing myilbooks will be gone,now 
you havetaken up with Heinemanns,and will be riding in your coach,...Don't be 
proud,and forget your basement days, Oh God! how I khall hate not having you 
to beasb,#md not having you t boast to,and not having you to look at in your 
handsome new jersey which was a base imitation of mine,( 163) 


To Jacques Raverat: I have seen Clive Bell....I was so rash as t tell him he 
praised his Polly Fliners too much---his pretty Poll---his paramour---his Mary 
Hutch I mean, (I forget if you are aware of that highly respectable alliance, 
which is far more lasting and pwnetiliously observed thm any marriage). I said 
he should not be praising her legs in company,or cracking w her little wittic- 
isms,or even repeating nari angen of other gen tlemen, But,he said,he did it 

to show Vanessa that she ib a serious human being, He said,just because Mary 
dresses well,and wu and Nessa badly,you think her dull: so I must prove how 
silly you both are, Clive is now shaped like a spade and thick as an oak tree, 
eee 8ut how good hearted he is....Being bred a Puritan,...I warm my hands at 
these red-hot-coal mm, I often wish I had married a foxhwm ter, It is partly 
the desire to share in life somehow,which is denied to us writers, ( 163) 


T Margaret Llewelyn Davies; I used t think David Copperfield a masterpiece; 
but having read Hard Times lately,I was disgusted and disappointed, It seemed t 
to me mere smtiment and melodrama,and your boasted zest for life,nothing but 
rant and rage....If you want a modem with a zest,why not try Proust? He has 
as much of it as Dickens,and his life is (tw me) of a far more interesting 
kind, ( 166) 


Tb Marjorie Joad: My dear Marjorie,or rather foolish,wild,unpractical woman--- 
why should you torment yourself with thinking you are hated and despised and 
fo rg tten---that people slander,and the Woolves revile you? Is it the effect 
of lying in bed?...I also figure Marjorie Joad perpetually attended by troops 
of Knights,who alight from their horses with bouquets., The old Woolves are not 
acceptable visitors compared with young Knishts,...Both are old; both shabby... 
We have sunk twehty degrees in fashion; 100 in looks,..( 167) 


Tb Vanessa Bell {from France ): I wish to God thatl the Tbmlins,Pmroses,and 
Andersons had never left Bloomsbury, The rooms ring with their bright Bugger- 
Bloomsbury up to date bragging---all about Vanessa and Clive....This place 
has every merit(except the prevalence of that species whom Duncan loves) food 
delicious; harbour divine... though I don't like hearing Dolphin called Vanessa 
in the public dining room... 461178) 
To Gwen Raverat; I would talk the sm out of the sky with you(177) Rupert was 
a little mythical to me when he died, He was very rude to Nessa once,and 
Leonard,I think,rather disliked him; in fact Blocmsbury was against him,and he 
against them, Meanwhile,I had a private version of him which I stuck when they 
all cried him dow,..based on my week at Grantchester! in 1911? ,when he was 
all that could be kind and interesting....Je was,I thought,the ablest of all 
the yomg mms I did not then think much of his poetry, which he read aloud on 
the lam; but I thought he would be Prime Minister, because he had such a gift 
with peple,and such sanity,and free....Jacques says he thinks Rupert's 
poetry was poetry....l had come to think it mere barrel organ music,...My idea 
was that he was t be a Member of Parliament and edit the Classics,a very 
powerful, ambitious man, but not a poet. §178) 

essa Bell: The male parrokeet[Clivejcame to tea,very glum indeed-— why? 
Im't he taking the female Mary Hutchinson] abroad?...Lytton est a“oureux d' 
Angus [Davidson] je trouve---c'est bien amusant,mais un peu fatignt---wujours 
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il prend les gens du Fogarth] Press, (182) 

To Ethel Sands: Then's Sibyl Colefax pining for one real Bloomsbury party-— 
she thinks we eat off the floor and spit into large pots of common bedroom 
@hina., Well,I can't get a single friend to meet her,..because they know,a 
thousand miles off,that she is tainted, tarred,corrupt,or whatever they call 
it, But I like a little high meat---in proof of which I have to go and see 
Elizabeth Bibesco.( 188) 


fo Gerald Brenan: Put this letter,where it deserves to be,in Mrs Levey's earth 
closet, 

T Lady Ottoline Morrell: Yes,I was acutely conscious that I was in disgrace, 
ese. We both feel terrified at what you may expect of us in the way of social 
behaviour,....But do what you will,invent what you will,expect what you will,ex 
-act what you will,never,never,will you quarrel/with/your/ devo ted/humble/ 
admirer and/disciple/Virginia?Micawber? Woolf. (190) 

T George Rylands: Ottoline made’ dizzy with her scent last night...,194) 

Va Sackville-West: I find to my surprise that Crabbe is almost wholly about 
people, Ondtest of poetry—-do you agree?---is that without saying things, in- 
deed saying the opposite,it conveys things....but open Crabbe and there is 
nothing of the ert. One word of description here and there---that is all,( 189) 
And whats the objection to whoring after [ Doro thy] Todd/Editor of Vogue]? Better 
| whore,I think,than honestly and timidly and cooly and respectably copulate 
with the Times Lit, Sup, 

T Lady Cecil: Hope Mirrlees is the daughter of a very rich sugar merchant... 
She is her ow heroine---capricious, exacting, exquiaite,very learned,and beaut- 
ifully dressed, She has a passion for me Harrism,the scholar; indeed they 
practically live together...(200), I like her ve much, but also find her as 
indeed I her writing so full of affectations an& ties, that I lose my 
temper, But hese things are mainly caused by being a spoilt pmdigsy,and also 
she has some disease,which is always making her ill....her fathervgives her 
motor cars for her birthday....I have written this accowmt of Hope in a hurry, 
and I daresay not w aord of it,save the facts,is true. 


T Janet Case; Tb me,stevanson is a poor writer,because his thought is poor,ant 
therefore,fidget though he may,his style is omoxious,( 201) 


To T, Se Eliot; ...why have you 2 mmagazines on your shoulders? What a life, 
to be sure} On the whole,dealing with authors steadily decreases my opinion o 
of the hmm race,(204) 
I) Ve Sackville-West; I try to invmt you for myself,but find I really have 
only 2 twigs and 3 straws to do it with.(204) 
D Lytton Strachey: Do you remember one of Leslie Stephen's daighters, the 
yowger,I think,called Virginia? She married a chap called Wolf in the Indian, 
or Ceylon,Civil Service, Well,they write. Indeed she wrote a book,essays and 
so ong and wants to know if you could help her to correct a misprint or so-— 
that is,if you remember her---a tall girl,she was,rather badly dressed,parted 
her hair in the middle.) Does this form of address wring your withers? No; But 
all the same you might tell me what the misprint in the Common Reader was 
that you snarled out at Leonard once in Godon Sqre. We hope to reprint,and I 
collecting the more obvious and glaring holers with which,l'm told,the book 
pullulates,...your old,rake,firesäje haß,V.(206) 
TD Ve Sackville-West: This morning the thickest manuscript you ever saw arriv- 
ed from an inspired grocer's boy atofsl ing ton, who, being inspired,has not had 
it typed,and says he will give up grocery for literature if we encourage,or 
even if we don't; but read it,every word,we must; while Miss Somebody[Doris 
D ish]of Nicosia Road Wandsworth writes at the same time to say that she 
Vines a human heart in me,anä will I tell her how,without insinceiyty she 
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can,titivate her heroine's character that it will win popularity with a large 
number of readers,since she has not a penny in world,has two or three old 

‘ mothers to support,and nothing will induce her to give up literature, (207) 

£ : I am much better,and only swear to forego aristocratic society in 

future; which I'm sure is my undoing, Its being stupid thats so tiring---not 
being clever: trying to see whats to be said for Lady Colefax,and gently w- 
threading the intricacies of that corrupt and tangled mass,Ottoline's sul, 
(208)... You must write more,and about literature, Let the idea simmer in your 
brain; one morning you'll toss it over,a perfect omelette,...and I consider it 
one of my fuctions,as they say,to be a gadfly in your flanks....wWe are lying 
crushed under an immense manuscript of Gertrude Stein®s]| Composition as Explan- 
ation} I cannot brisk myself up to deal with it---whether her comtertions 
are genuine and fruitful,or only such spasms as we might all go through in 
sheer impatience at having t deal with Mmglish prose, Edith Sitwell says she's 
gigantic(meaning not the flesh but he spirit), For my owm part I wishwe could 
skip a generation---skip Edith and Gertrude and Tom and Joyce and Virginia and 
come out in the open again...,instead of trickling and teasingrin this irritat- 
ing way. I think its bad for the character too,to live in a bye stream,and 
have to consort with eccentricities---witness our poor Tom,who is behaving(I 
can't go into details---I don't suppose you need them) more like an infuriated 
hen,or an old maid who has been kissed by the butler than ever,( 209) 
To Janet Case; I see your kindly wish to praise me; but it won't do....I can 
assure you...that you can't get pleasure---not real pleasure, worth having, 
from things being pulled off,and technique being clever,and words magical ak 
so beautiful---that's precsiely my point about Stevenson, One can always separ- 
ate his technique from his matter,and the pleasure is so thin that I,for one, 
can't read a single thing of his...a second time, But try Lamb, I defy you 
to say of him what we say of Mrs D,---its all perfectly shallow and wninterest- 
ing and wnreal in matter but its so lovely and clever and dashing and brilliant 
in style that one cant help reading every word. I assure you,mtot one of his 
essays,which are,of course, technically perfect,can be split int tw like that, 
o...The truth is of course that no one for 100 years has given a thought to 
novels,as they have done to poetry: and now we wake w,suffocated, to find our- 
slves completely in the dark.(211) 
T_V, Sackville-West; Do keep it up---your belief that I achieve things,... The 
blessed headache goes---I catch a cold or argue violently and it comes back... 
But what I was going say was to beg for more illusions, I can assure you,if 
you'll make me up,I'll make you, The grocer lad had to go back,...Inconceivable 
trash--—conceive a boy,after ladling sugar and rice all day,sitting dom to 
copy ou in a firm beautiful hand,with large black capital letters,600 pages of 
moonshine raptures about the violet lids of ladies,and L rd Eustace in a motor 
car! The Lady at Wandsworth says she must see me; has no money: feels the roman 
-ce of virginity in her bones; So I've told her to write it out of them in her 
own proper name~-~Why these claoks and disguises?,...I'm going to live the life 
of a badger,nocturnal,secretive,no dinings out,or gallivantings, but alone in my 
aa at the back, And you will come and see me there---please say you will 
214) 
tT Vanessa Bell: As for Lottie Elle est amoureuse de l'homme qui mene les vaches 
à Thorpe,et il répond passionement, C'est bien ennuyant,mais que voulez-vous? 
L'amour est le tout puissant dieu des mortels...(216) Sussex is becoming nothin- 
but an annexe to Chelsea---we only xissed by the skin of our teeth---whom do 
you think?---Herbert Fisher! (217) 
To, Ve Sackville-West; My dear Vita---only it ought to be all execration---I as 
asked you to LEID me MB[ Maurice Baring's ‘he Puppet Show of Memory ]—-How you 
GIVE him, Very well---I*1l never ask you for so much as the loan of a boot 
button again.(218) My love to Harold, Beg him not to drop me when he becomes en 
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an Ambassador, I hope I didnT give you your cold....I cannot remember where 
we had got to: cruelty? I was cruel,you said. I say,no,not cruel,only being 
ten years older than y-u,thus in another climate altogether...(221) I am 
still kept strictly in bed and visitors rationed.(222) 
€ On 17 December Vir;mi. went to stay with Vita at Long Barn fg three 
nights. It was the beginnin:; of their love-affair. he pete evening," 
wrote Vita in her discreet diary on the 17th. But on the 18th: "Talked to 
her till 3 am. Not a peaceful evening." The, met another six times before Vita 
left for Persia on 20 January 1926,and althou:h their correspondence contains 
veiled references to what happened at Lon arn,Vita did not for the moment 
toll Farold,: "4 genie: it :-tly ser rHlallen-ed by Clive. (223)] 
To V, Sackville-West: As :or „our mysteries,I will leave them till I see you, 
and can investia te at leisure.[ Vita had written: "I have been doing somethin», 
so odd,so queer...entirely com.ected with you,and wild horses won't drag from 
me what it was."1 No,I can't _o into the „uestion of Raymond and Syriaf Ray- 
mons “crtimer joined Vita and Harold in Persia(not Syria) in the spring of 
19261: but beware---a 1 tnis romantic travelling soon becomes monstrous ab- 
surd, I a fealous....Also that I woke trembliäg in the ni .nt---what at? At 
the thou ht that I had been grossly inhospitable about lunch: on Sunday. There 
it was smoking on tne table---chicken and a;ple tart,cream,ard coffee: and you, 
after motoring,poilin.:,caring cosseting the Wolf kind for 3 days,sent empty 
alon; the pavement. Good God—-now the meor; of these things bites like ser- 
pents in the nivht!...But do not snuff tne stinkin, tallow out of your heart 
---poor Virginia to wit...(224) But my sister Fusty Vanessa,whose beauty burns 
through her rags is in great spiritual vigour: oaths and tropes roll and roll- 
ick from her lips; sne is enttrely loveable,cuddlable and delightfuj(225).... 
I'm in a rush---have just taken-@rizzle to a vet.....Ah,if you want my love 
for ever and ever you must break out into spots on your back. And you won't; 
for if ever a woman was a lighted candlestick,a glow,an illumination which 
will cross the desert{ to Persialand leave me---it was Vita: and thats the 
truth of it: and she has nothing, nor will ever have,in common with dog Grizule 
who stands before me,raw,sreasy;mudstained....what goes on in Vita's head,lying 
under her arras somewhere,like a tiny kernel in a vast nut?...I had an inter- 
view with the devastation of all hearts,Stephen Tomlin,who is flying, like 
Daphne,was it,pursued by his lovers,to a refuge in tie outskirts of London... 
(226). Aud if you were asked,do you like Canute f Vita's elk-hound, ,Canute's 
Wife,or Virginia best,what would you say? Here I am in the bed with the flu... 
Hot and sticky....Shan't I give it to you again?....No: I'm not susceptible to 
the mind: only the body....Vita...all sorcool and fruitful and delicious,esp- 
ecially wnen one's got a little temperature.(227)....Clive was as red as a 
lion and as sweet as honey yesterday,and so raved with such warmth and emotion, 
about you,that my heart was touched. Ê He gave me his version of the conversat- 
ion at Sherclos[i.e. Sherfield Court,Dorothy Wellesley's country house. Vita 
had spent New Year there,with Clive as a fellow guest. He asked Vita whether sh 
she had slept with Virginia,and Vita hotly denied it]....I'm rather spoilt,and 
want Wita; and not Roger; and not Doris: and not Mary: and not nobodt else. 
What time will you come on Monday? dearest Creature?(229)...Call her Vanessa. 
I'm amused at this advance on her part. Now I'm healous.(230)...#(Do you see 
how closely I am writin? That is because I want to say a great many things,yet 
not to bore you,and I tnink,if I write ver; close,Vita won't sec how long this 
letter is,and sne ıon't be bored) Jave I seen anyone? Yes...Doris Da. lish to @ 
tea---A poor little shifty Bnabby shufflin,; housemaid,who ate a hunk of cake,M 
and had the incredible defiance and self confidence which is partly lack of 

| Education; vartl; what she thinks genius,and I a very respectable vivacious 

vulgar brain....Then it come out she has an invalid father to keep,and not 
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a halfpenny in tne world. Leonard,after an nour of tiis,advised her,in nis most 
decided voice,to become a Cook. This set her off upon ;senius and fiction and 
ambition,...As for the people I've seen,I've fallen in love with none---but 
thats (232) not exactly my line. Did you guess that? I'm not cold; not a hum- 
bu;; not weakly; not sentimental. What I am; I want you to tell me....I'm 
going to have a little dramatic scciety---I mean a flashy actress cgme to see me 
ilda Trevelyan,the original "Wendy" in Barrie's Peter Panywho havin:: had her 
heart bli.hte4,completely,entirely,irretrievahly,has most unexpectedly got 
work,rd cars will I come and see her behind the scenes=--I like the astonish- 
in: profusion of tiese crertures---all painted, glittering and unreal; with the 
minds of penny whistles; all desperate,what with bein: out o' work,or in love... 


(233). 


fbr Marten of .‘rcimzg had given her a fluid with which to inject herself. 
She passed some of it to Siegfried Sassoon,who hed it analyzed. It turned out 
to be sure milk] (234) 
To V. Sackville-West: I went to hear Tolstois daughter lecture on him and her 
motner....Countess Tatiana spoke,and I hated us all,for bein.” prosperous and 
comfortable,ard wisned to be acle to excuse my life to Tolstoi. Not tnat it 
was a good lecture....But seeing; his daughter,a shabby little balck old woman, 
a perfect lady,with his little eyes,excited me....tne disgusting and foetid 
story of the Tolstois married life is told me and by their dau:hter too. 
And also,in Hill Street,Berkeley Square to an audience which seemed to have 
cheeks of paté de foie gras and sables on their backs and notning nothing left 
of humanity or emotion at all. "The ladies will know what it means to nurse 43 
| children" said Tatianas but I felt the ladies did not even know what it is to 


have monthly periods....It struck me tnen(236) that part of my misery is not 

having you. Yes,I miss you,I miss you....]Vita to Virginia from Trieste: "It 
is incredible how essential to me you have become...Damn you,spoiled creature; 
I shan't make you love me any the more by givin, myself away like tnis."X237) 
e..I made £20 unexpectedly yesterday [by selling books ],and vowed to spend it 
perfecting the water closet on your behalf.(238).. But I'm faithful,and lovinirs 
and have met no one a patch on you--=n0 one so comforting to be with.(239) ... 
I've been awfully worried by elderly relations. Three old gentlemen,round about 
60,have discoverd that Vanessa is living in sin with Duncan Grant,and that I 
have written Mrs Dalloway---which equals livir:: in sin, Their method of snowing 
their loathing is to come to call,to ask Vanessa if she ever sells a picture,me 
if I've been in a lunatic asylum lately....I can tell ‚ou how lovely,—-the water 
meadows soaking wet,but now and then the sun coming out and strokin the downs... 
I have. thought of many million tnings to tell you. Devil that you are,to vanish 

| in Persia and leave me here!...And dearest Vita,we are having two_ waterclosets 


made,one paid(241) for by Mrs Dalloway,the other by The Common Reader: both 
decicated to you. Tnen I iunched with Lytton at Kettners. First I was so dazzled 
by the gilt and the warmth that in my humility I felt ready to abse myself at 

the feet of all the women and all the waiters; and really humbled at the incredibl 
splendour of life, Halfway tarough lunch,reason triimphed; I sais this is dross; 

I had a great argument with Lytton....He is writin, about jueen Elizabeth. He 

says that she wrote to an ambassador "Had been crested and not cloven you 

would not have dared to write to me thus."7"'Thats style!" I cried. "It refers to 
the male and female parts" he said. Gosse told him this,adding that,of course, 

it cculd not be j;uoted. "You need some excuse for lunching with Gosse,"I said. 

But Lytton thinks me narrow-minded about Gosse, I say I know a mean skunk wnen I 
see one,or rather smell one,for its nis writin, that I abominate. And,Vita, 
a nswer me this: why are all professor of Emglieh English literature ashamed of 


a 
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English Literature. Walter Raleigh calls Snakespeare "Billy Shaxs"-- "Blake 
"Bill"—-a good poem "a bit of ali right." This shocks me. I've been readin 
his letters....Ethel Sands has just been to tca....She says I am very attract 
-ive and asks me to stay with her. (I put taat in to mase you jeaious—-) Dui 
ic you wont be jealous, not in Persi-,where tne air is rose-coloured,ard this- 
what you call Gloomsbury---is so infinitely rerofe and mean. (242)....The 
people who took us were Leonards brother and his wife, I promptly fell in love, 
not with him or her,but with bein, stock brokers,with never havin, read a book 
(except Robert Hichens) with not havin: heard of Roger,or Clive,or Duncan,or 
Lytton. Oh tnis is life,I kept saying to myself; and what is Bloomsbury,or 
Long Barn eitner,but a contortion,a temporary knot....They are entirely simple 
and sane.(243)...have onl; scraps and splinters of time(246)....As for the mot 
juste,you are „uite wrong. Style is a very simple matter; it is all rhythm. 
Once you get thät,you can't use the wrong wo rds....Now this is very profound, 
wnat rhythm is,and goes far deeper than words. A sight,an emotion,creates this 
wave in the mind,long before it makes words to fit it....I:.agree about the lack 
of jolly vulgarity. But then think how I was brought up! No school; mooning 
about alone among my father's books; never chance to pick up all that goes on 
in schools-—-throwing balls; ras: ing: slang; vulgarity; scenes;ijealousies--- 
only rages with my half brothers,and being walked off my legs round the Serpent- 
ine by my father. This is an excuse: I am often conscious of the lack of jolly 
vulgarity but did Proust pass that way? Did you? Can you chaff a table of offic- 
ere ?(247) But I was goin: to talk about Ottoline: and the ghastliness of that 


party. It was a blizzard,thunder and s.now....Well,by the time I ot there,my 
poor old hat(I never bow:ht a new one) was like a cabmans cape: and a piece of 
fur,hurriedly attached by a safety pin,flappins. Ana those damned people sitting 
smug round their urn,their fire,their tea table,thouht O Lord,why cant Virginia 


look more of a lady: which so infuriated me,throush vanity I own,and tne consci- 
ousness of being better tai: them,withk all their pearl necklaces and orange colo 
-ured clothes,that I coulé onl, arch m, back like an infuriated tom cat. As for 
Ottoline,she is peelin;, off powder like flakes où a house; yet her skirts are 
above her knees: I cant describe ta? wisi aiig, C7 Ceesepitude ire Zirern,: à Fu 

ali tin telk had to be broucht beck te her. There was Percy ITubbock. We were esse 
on te discuss tne passions, He mumbled like ar old nurse that he hever had such 
nasty things.(249)....Never di anyone talk such nonsense as Geor:e Moore. "Do 

not tell me „cu admire Hardy,Mrs Woolf. My xoca friend,tell me if,has written a 
single sentence well? Not one...." Whatever I said he poohpoohed; till at last... 
I said "Mr Moore,when one is Mr Moore,that is enough" And we floated off to 
waterclosets and Paris; and he attacked Conrad and Henry Janies and Anatole France 
: but I cant tell you how urbane and sprightly tne old poll parrot was...(249) 

To Clive Bell: HOMH. O. Meredith,a Fellow of King's College,CambridgeJbrutally 
despatched by Leonard,without a cup of tea even, just as he was displaying those 
powers of conversation which used to hold me spell-bound....As for Walter Raleigh 
I find him disgusting. (252) 

To V. Sackville-West: I want particularly to impress upon you the need of care 

in travel. Remeber your dog, Grizzle and your Virginia,waitipg you; both rahtre 
mangy; but what of that? These shabby mongrels are always the most loving,warm 
hearted creatures. Grizzle and Virginia will rush down to meet you—-t.ey will 
lick you all over. So then,when you are tempted to folly,tremble on the brink of 
a precipice,sleep out on the Steppes,and so on...remember how desolated we shall 
both be should you lose a hair of your head,or scratch one scratch on tnose ua 
pi.llar like legs.(253) 

To Vanessa Bell: You are a scandal to sisterhood not to have written----Everythin 
in the way of affection is always left to me. The time will come when exhausted 
nature sleeps.(255) We have been twice to Shaftesbury; of which I say no mure, 
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because you have not read Jude the Obscure; a tow on a hill,with a view,of 


which I say no more,because if there's one thing you can't nohow tolerate it 
is descriptions and yet as a painter,you do nothing but describe views-—so 
now rationalise your contradictions,eh? But you'll like to hear about the 

: Walter | Leafs,I lmow..,0f course Lotta is rather drowsy now; but then she 

s grown very fat; like a large chest of drawers covered in a black velvet 
pall.... There is Walter benevolent as an ape,merry jocund,facetious; and his 
son Charles,6 ft 6, who,I assure you,picked ‘up \Walter/in his arms,kissed 

him all over, blessed him,then rushed across the room swept kitty off her feet, 
---the whole atmosphere was so overpowering in its affection and humility 

that I quarrelled with Leonard all the evening about profoumd natural happi- 
ness: why we haven't got it...( 258) 

fo Vanessa Bell: I have just travelled Kensington High Street---which almost 
made me vomit with hatred of the human race, Innumerable women of incredible 
mediocrity,drab as ditchwater,wash up and dow like dirty papers against 
Barkers and Derry and Toms, One was actually being sick or fainting in the mid 
-äle of the street, All our past*--George Gerald Duckwrth Mamy and Emma 

è Vaughan3--rose about me like the fumes of cabbage, And I had to sit next a 
man in the tube who pickeä his ears with a large pin---then stuck it in his 
coat again....Mayhard has decided not to stand for the Provostry....Also the 
more you refuse,the more you are requested,...James | Strachey Jand Noel JOlivier: 
both grey as badgers and sleep as moles(I have just been to the zoo,and noted 
these facts accurately.)( 265) 

M'Elÿard Sackville West: No,it wasnt what I said to Clive....He has a passion 
for being au fait with all goings on; and a little more, My only shred of 
"mature wisdom" is that such things are the penalty one pays for the pleasure 
of talking freely. I have paid it dozens of times, At this moment,doubtless, 
Philip Ritchie is repeating what Eddy says Virginia says and next week it will 
come mund to me---Such is life in Bloomsbury, (267) 

To Ve Sackville-West: Now about coming---I could not come alone for the night 
on Friday. (268) 3 ) 

I Vanessa Bell; Miss i Margaret i Bulley---the stormy petrel of revolution--- 
is m gaged to her Cousin Armitage....People,like Angus andFrancis and Duncan 
say she has been lumbering after them since 1910; daily growing more vocifer— 
eus,as her natural charm decreased, But how,high and arid as she is,Armitage 
has succumbed,I Hnow not,...We were at a party at Edith Sitwell's last night, 


` is derelict,to make up for which she is stuck about with jewels like a 


drowned mermaiden,) This resolute old lady inflicted great damage on All the 
youth, According to Dadie,she omtradicts all you say; insists that she is not 
only the most intelligible, but also the most popular of living writers; and 
in( 269) particular despises all of English birth, Leonard,being a Jew himself, 
got on very well with her, But it was an anxious exacerbating affair....is it 
really true that you think I have a bad temper? Some of the ravens of Blooms- 
bury,fowls of darkmess,so aver; to which I reply,vain, egotistical,slefish,I 
may be---nut my temper(as my husband will vouch) is angelic.(270) ....your 
genius as a painter,though rather greater than I like,does still shed a ray on. 
mine. I mean,people will say,What a gifted couple! Well: it wuld have bem 
nicer had they said; Virginia had all the gigts; dear old Nessa was a domestic 
character---Alas,alas, they'll never say that now, As for the meretricious 
loveliness of Grant,I need say nothing.....Nos I will not let you two bitches 
have the laughter of me any longer, 

To Ve Sackville-West: Next Saturday, than,God willing.(271)...Yes,Clive has bee» 
here, but no mischief made, though many questions asked about her relationship 
with Vitai(275) Venetian Blass Nephew { the most recent novel by Elinor 
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Wylielthe authoress said severely "Really! Not reai any of my books! Oh 
what an evening! I expected a ravishing and(279) diaphonous dragonfly,a wo 
-man who had spirited away 4 husbands,and wooed frm buggery the most obs 
inate of his adherents: a siren; and green and sweetvoiced nymph-—that was 
what I expected,and came a tiptoe int the wom to find---a solid hunk: a 
hatchet minded,cadavem us,acid voiced, bareboned, spavined,patriotic nasal, 
thick legged American, All the evming shedeclaimed wnimpeachable truths; and 
discussed ow sales; hers are 3 times better than mine,naturally; till thank 
God,she began heaving on her chair and made a move as if to æ,gracefully 
yielded b,but not,I beg you to believe,solicited,on our parts, Figure my 
we,on the stairs,when shemurmured, "Its the other thing I want, Comes of try- 
ing to have children, May I go in there?" So she retired to the We C.,emerged 
refreswed; smt away her cab,and stayed another hour,hacking us to pieces,... 
The only curiosity is---how does she do it---Francis Birrell,Aldous Huxley at 
her feet,and she no better than a stark staring naked maypole?(280)...I'm 
dashing off,..on my chronic visit to Hardy....Here am I approaching the im- 
mortal fowmt,touching the sacred hand, ... This old wrinkled dwindled man, who 
has,Sibyl Colefax says(who,you'll be surprised to hear knows him intimately) 
two very little,very bright eyes....Now what did Hardy think of Sibyl?... 
Clive has just stood me a terrific lmech and was sweet...and I love him,and 
always shall,but not in the gp-to-bed or sofa way....it suddenly occurs to 
me,why should I not come and spend Monday night alone with you?...if it were 
feasible for you,and you had no lovers friends,mothers,poisoned dogs,or 
yomg men proposing to you(thoug you're a married woman as you so often and 
so surprisingly assert) in the house,them I should be divinely happy,and sit 
or a seat and chatter. (281) 
Te Violet Dickinson: We went to Dorchester,and saw Thomas Hagdy....He may 
well outlive us all, I never saw such a spruce lively old man, but nothing 
would induce him to talk about his books, (283) 
To Ve Sackville-West: Thinking about copulation,I now remember a whole chapter 
of my past that I forgot,I thin,to tell you,(285) 
Jo Edward Sackville-West: I am often unhappy. Iwas cursing my fate at two 
this moming,sitting up in bed,wishing to be killed instantly. Yo. will never 
guess why” Since the beginning of August 1926,Virginia had endured recurrent 
fits of daqression, In her diary of 28 September she described hersdlf as an 
"elderly dowdy fussy ugly incompetent woman; vain,chattering and futile."] @ 
94) 
T_ Gerald Brennan: Ralph Partridge said hehad read enough of your novel to 
perceive a masterpice, Why aren't I allowed! to read it then? Am I inferior to 
.alph? Certainly,in some ways, I dont think I shall ever possess his sexual 
powers,for one thing,which must be a cause of endless pleasure to him....Do 
the sexes differ greatly here? (296) 
To Sawn Sydney—Turner: I think I distinguish "vapid" from "insipid" only by 
my ear, "Vapid" sownd to me heavy,vacant,blanks “insipid”, trivial, frivolous, 
chattering(larg:1y because of the three syllables I suppose) A vapid man 
would be silent; and insipid man wuld dribble along...( 299). 
Tb_V, Sackville-West: But come,dearest creature,——-I will---give you one 
chaste kiss, (301)....Oh dear,Sibyl has given me a headache....it im't bad: 
but I tell you,to get your sympathy: to make you pmtectice; to implore you t 
devise some way by which I eam cese this incessant nibbling away of life by 
peoples Sibyl,Sir Arthuritolefaxl,Dadie---one on top of another,...She is a 
woman of the world, Tb megan almost miknowm type....She skated over every- 
thing, evaded,pallajted, compromised,...But you dont see,donkey West, that you'll 
be tired of me one of these days(I'm so much older) and so I have to take my 
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jittle precautions.(302) I have caugh 
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comes out in tufts. I scratch incessantly. It woulun't be safe for you....iity 
poor Virginia dragyea this afternoon by Sibyl to meet Afnald Bennett who abused 
me for a column in lasts nights Standard. 

To Violet Dickinson: I forget where I left off. Ha I been attacked by Arnold 
Bennett,and gone to meet him at Sibyls,and told him to his face,and he to mine, 
that our books are worthless trash? and then we embraced,and I am to yo and see 
him,and his wife said she has a child called Virginia. Oh but,said Colefax, thats 
not his wife,only his mistress,and if you go calling her Mrs Bennett you may(305) 
fBaiyourself in the law court.(306) 

To V.5ackville-West: Now my lip my cheek,my cnin are all boils and blisters, 
When I say to the dentist,why do you do this to me? He replies,But then,Mrs W. 
your skin is tne most sensitive in London,at which I am fäättered.(307) We botn 
have colds in the head. Am reading Tne Constant Nymph with the painful head of a 
heavy woman in a bog. Have I lost all sense of fiction? Why do we pay Miss 
Kennedy £2000 p.a....for writing it? Wny does this flimsy trash,with one idea to 
a hundred pages,convince anybody? Gides memoirs [Si le grain ne meurt]which I 
read voraciousiy renew the sense that I can read with pleasure.(309) I dont 
mind being dowdy,dirty,shabby,red nosed middle classed and all tne rest-—-its 
only a question when and how---I do want to see you,I do——Ifio.(313) Come home 
to find a letter from Harold, begyingss me to get you to promise to be inoculated——- 
So dont be a donkey and promise me to do it---0r I won't come to Ynole. Its abso 
-lutel; necessary. Why risk death and typhoid and no Vir,,inin for the sake of 10 
minutes bother? Harold wrote about us too---wont be jealous he says{ Harold 
wrote: "I au: glad that Vita has come under an influence so stimulatin:: and so 
sane...You need never worry about my having a.y feelings except a longing that 
Vita's life sroulä be as rich and as sincere as possible. J loathe jealoust as 

I loathe all forms of disease."] (316) 

To Vanessa Bell: Viola Tree acted,and I sat mg a mugger in a Sap;hists Cosy 
Corner with Dotty and Mary.(318) 

To V. Sackville-West: I became involved in a series of telephones,notes,scenes 
with Clive and MaryfClive's lon, love affair with Mary Hutchinson was coimng to 
an end}, all very emotional which left me so angered,sosordidified,so exacer- 
bated that I could only think of you as being very distant and beautiful and 
calm....I try my best to put off thinking about you(319) onefkiss]from me to 

the insecta pet name for Vita] .(321) 

To Vanessa Bell: ...of course it is all over London---so I will be indiscreet 
and give you my version: only(please\donttyget me into trouble-—Its only too 
likely I'm already embroiled....So he cafe to tea,and plunged at once into a 
long account of his misery...He said that for three months things had been gping 
wrong: between himmand Mary,and suddenly,last wednesday,at a play in a box with 
several people,he had said to her "I am wretched" whereupon she told him that th 
the truth was she was lightly,but only slightly,in love with some one else, 
Thereupon he Wabtically went mad---at any rate he said he had not slept for 3 
nights....though passionately in love,he could not settle down with her,and 
also she made it impossible for him to work. He thought if he left her for 9 @ 
months he would forget about her entirely(322)....So he went offyand next day 
we went to the Webbs till Sunday night when I came back to find a note marked 
urgent,telling me that Mary had been to him in aperfect fury,especially against 
me....She said it was a plot of mine against her,and that I wanted to break the 
relationship. He warned me in caseshe rang me up in a rage,as she well mi.;ht. 
We went to dine with him that night,and he took me aside and said rather sheep- 
ishly that after all he was putting off going till March: Mary was sufferin:; too 
much....Next day he ram, me up to say that Mary wanted to oome and see me, She 


came yesterday o that we had a long and highly constrained conversation about 
Eddie Ù z re, 
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conversation about books---both of us looking at each other liketigresses, for 
I of course was furious too and thought she had behaved like a cook....At 
last Eddie went,and after some palaver,she started off and asked me,ironically, 
if I had tried to pacify Clive as I had promised, I said that he was not pacif- 
iable when I saw him.... finally she gave me her version,which is that she is 
not in love with anyone,had never said so,...was devoted to him,was absolute- 
1y horrified when she realised how he took her words at the play,was then 
furious when she heard that he had told people at Dotties party,was still more 
enraged when he said he was going for 9 months,and finally,when he rang w 
and said that I agreed he ought to go and called her "a little fool",..she says 
that she detests the society they keep,longs for him to wrk,...amd finds him 
a good deal deteriorated intellectually becasue of his debauchery....She thought 
I accused her of ebing a silly mondaine,who only wanted flirting,and had better 
be broken with...( 323) 
To Violet ck n: Yes,Herbert Stephen seems to be marriedlto Mary Cwnning- 
ham}....Some thirty years must be between them, Think of the marriage bed! 
Like marrying a lobster which has been boiled hard as well as red,( 324) 
To V, Sackville-West: ab gt Honey, No letter since you were careering through 
t 
Me snov in En TE eh MES AS D Me... 
(325) Lord bless me} Think of meeting your paramours husband [ Denys Trufusis, 
husband of Violet with whom Vita had eloped to France in 1920]!...All the 
harpies descend on me the moment you go: They wait for the body to be exposed 
defenceless---Sibyl,Ethel...(326) 
To Ethel Sands: By the way was I very absurd about children last night?...I'm 
always angry with myself for not having forced Leonard to take the risk in 
pite of doctors; he was fraid for me and wouldn't... 
To Ve Sackville-West: Anyhow,dearest Honey,you are safe at Teheran....Harold 
is a happy amdn and I am not an envious woman.(329) Do you realise how devoted 
I am to you,all the same? There's nothing I wuldn't do for you,dearest Honey. 
Its true,the other night,I did take a glass too much, Its your fault though--- 
that Spanish wine, I got a little tipsy, And thm Bobo{Beatrice]Mayor is a 
great seducer in her way. She has gipsy blood in her: she is rather violent 
and highly ooloured,sinwus too,with a boneless body,and thin handsg: allithe 
things I like, So...I let her do it. She cut my hair off...(330) As for beauty, 
I looked in the glass a week ago; and I assure you,its an illusion: a mirage: 
Im a plain wman; shall be plainer; so a bingling and shingling more or less 
dont matter....I had the pillmaker of Percy Circus to tea: a red fingered 
woman,clumsy, wollen; obdurate and monosyllabic; but hungry for crumpets, And wh 
who should come in but George Duckwrth,as fat as a louse,but geady eyed like a 
rat,and so andescending w us,I first lost my temper,and then laughed; and he 
told us one little story to his om glory after another,...Suddenly the pillmakr 
-er collapsed: she must g to the water closet,she said, Was it the crumpets? 
or Goerge? or if one makes vegetable pills,do they act,inconvmiently,at any 
moment?(331) We're still talking,you'll be surprised to hear,about love and 
sodomy....lHorgan says he's worked it out and one spends 3 hours on food,6 on 
sleep,4 on work,2 on love, Lytton says 10 on love. I say the whole day on 
love, I say its seeing things through a purple shade, But you've never bem in 
love they say.(332) Ethel's party wasn't bad; I liked Violet Bonham Carter, 
save that she gets too close,and cranes too near, Philip Ritchie told me I was 
the chief coquette in Londodn, "allumeuse" Clive corrected him, Then my suspend 
-ers came dowm,dragging with them an old rag of chemise, (333) 
To Vanessa Bell: On the whole,I think you'd better marry Duncan; divorce Clive, 
and set up a house in a new name, But your prejudice against marriage is too 
great,...Yes,I am shingled,or rather bingled,...Bobo...implored me to let her 
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tr. tae effect. So I collapsed, egged on by Clive and Leonard,whc seemed both 
to think tnat m; own style of nae “doing couldn't be worsened. I cant desc- 
ribe the delight when the long coil of cold hair fell off,and my neck was 
exposed. I think nowever hi.eous it makes me look it is worth it. Besides, 
the front remains tne same; it isonl, that one has a partridges rump benind. 
It was none of Vita's doing,I can assure you. She made me swear not to,and 
says it will utterl; ruin my appearance. All the same,thousn it loses me 

the love of sister,lover,and niece,I dont regret it. For you,of course, beaut- 
ifyl as you are,it is a different matter. These musterpieces snould be left u 
untoucned. But then I was always a second rate work,and an. now much the worse 
for wear,so it pied matter.(334) Lytton was up Tast week....He has thrown ov 
-er Philip itehie f vuo was itll’ ci luerraduate when Strachey fell in love 
with him?,I sataer, Ind is on witn Roger Senhouse{with whom Strachey had his 
last major love affair] ....He is almost imbecile I'm told; but ratner attrac 
-tive perhaps. (335) 

To V. Sackville-wWest: You wont go and leave poor Virginia again will you,even 
if she does have her hair cut und looks a fright?...Rose wouldn't cook for us 
because I had forgotten to write to her. "If ycu dont tnink me worth a penny 
stamp" she kept saying standing at her cotta,,e door....My "no c'’othes" dodge 
is workin; admirably. I was run; up yesterday by a woman called Lady Dilke 
who wanted me to ‚ive the Femina Vie Heureuse prize to a Frenchman. S o I said 
I couldnt. And she said you must. So I said I wouldn® and she said I should, 
So it struck me,well I'll say I've no clothes. At which she paled and wither 
Sed,and cried off instantly. (337) 

To Vanessa Bell: I wish I liked bux:ers---Lytton is giving a party at the Ivy 
on Monday; and I know they'll be all of that persuasion---Duncan's all right; 
so's Morgan: but the insipidity of tiie rest passes belief.(342) 

To V. Sackville-West: I have had a ,uiet dull week---no parties,except one, 
which Lytton gave to seduce me into likin, a pink boy of his---a new pink 
boy---called Roger Senhouse....Tne pink boy said he must apologise for being 
so dull....these bux:ers are always dull. Now why?....Clive couldn't work, 
found passion unsatisfying,parties dull...he said he must fly,asked my advice; 
FIgave it. Fly,I said to your book_Civilisationjand your green lamp. By why n 
not in London? said Mary. If he „oes he'll for get me. It's you, she 8aid,that 
want to break it,she said, turnigs me witn an ashen Baal REIN eyes— 
-(Yes,I love passion; and she's que toutà entière à 44060 Pt Bilge with 
-out a doubt) Damned housemaid I said,flying into one of those rare passions 
which its said are terrible to see,out of my nouse,and so on. If I want love, 
I have it in Persia,I said: I dont want you and yvur street blown roses. Cli- 
ve „uailed between the two of us...(343) Gosse still says,only two weeks ago, 
“Ah Mrs Woolf! doesn't respect her father."(344) ...never a letter from you-- 
none for a fortnight....At :ast,just as hope seemed extinct,and the waters of 
despair were shut above my head sittin, over the gas fire two arrived; full 4 
as nuts; delicious; milky,meaty,satisfyiny every desire of my soul,except 
darling, for a complete lack of endearments....To punish you,I shant call you 
honey once in this letter.'(346) Dearest honey(damn,there its out) dont be 
glooming about not writin: poetry. I like your prose. (348) 

To Vanessa Bell: Society nere has become intolerable---save for Edith Sitwell 
who was fascinating tue other day---ver; beautiful---and full of astonishing 
stories about her mothers frauds.,.(350) 

To V. Sackville-West: Talking tomgtton the other night he suddenly asked me t 
to advise him in love-—-whether to go on,over the precipice,or stop short at 
the top. Stop,stop! I cried,thinkiny instantly of you. Now wuat would ha; pen 
if I let myself so over. Answer me that. Over wnat? you'll say. A precipice m 

marked V, I nad a visit from Editn Sitwell whom I like, I like heer sppearant 
... he has hands tnat siut up in one's own hands like fans-—-far more beautif 
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the) "ine. She is like a clean hare's bone one finds on a moor with e:eralds 

stuck a out it. She is infinitel, tapering,ard distinguished and old maidish 

and hysterical and sensitive....But honey,can one make a new friend? Can one 

begin new intimate relations? Dont mistake me. No precipice in tnis case-—— 

Onl; I was discussing friendship wita Morgan Forster....He is half a monk. in 
elderly buger is always someting of a monk. (353) 

To Edith Sitwell: T will talk to you for hours ab.ut your poetry. Did that little 
grocer Gosse write about you? In a raze,I cancelled his paper fine Sunday Times]: 
but I wish I had seen what he said.(356) E 

To V. Sackville-West: I was in a towering passion---Ciive had a long letter from 
Harold,I none from you. For some inscrutable reason after 4 days two from you.... 
This has assuaged my raye,which threatened to mike our journey one black and bitt 
-er pilgrimage of despair.(358)....Madame Iabrotte-was afilicted with a gigantic 
tumour---had all the doctors of London and Paris to consult---came to Cassis to 
recuperate and was delivered,at the age of 50,in one ;uarter of an hour of a child. 
...Live near me in Provence: we will sit under the cypresses and drink wine,and 
you shall write poetry---which by the by I'm goin;,; to tell tne Oxford Undergradu 
-ates is a hobbled,shackled tongue tied vehicle now for the voice of the soul, 
which---did you know it?---now s;eaks in prose.(359) And oh damn! a familiar 

sound floats up from tne coutyard-—-I look ot and see,at a little table,Julia 
Strachey,Tommie,and Douglas Davidson; The shades of the prison house descend.... 
Virginia is completely spoilt by her sningle, Virginia is completely made by her 
shingle. Virginia's snin;le is quite unnoticeable. These are the three schools 

of tnought on this important subject. I have bou:nt a coil of hair,which I attach 
by a hook. It falls into tne soup,and is fished out on a fork. (360) 

To Vanessa Bell: I lixe the Roman Catholic religion, I say it is an attempt at 
art; Leonard is outraged---We burst into a service of little( 360) irls in white 
veils tnis morning which touched me vreatly. It seems to me simply the desire to 
create. gone slightly crooked,and no God jn it at all....Looking out of the carria# 
-ge window at Civita Vecchia,whom shonig ee side b; side on a bench, 

but D, B, Lawrence and Norman Douglas---unmistakable....Then we crossed over to 
Palermo by ni;;ht and shared a cabin with an unknown but by no means romantic 
Swedish lady who complaineu that tnere was no lock on tne door,whereupon I poked 
my head out from the curtains and said in my best French "Madame,we have neitner 
of us @ause any for fear" wuich happil, she took in „ood part..Its odd how much tir 
the Scandinavians scrapg,s&a scent,guryle anu clean at night considering the results 
next morning: as hard as board,and as gra; as a sculiery pail. She suggested noth- 
in; but paring potatoes. Much taough I love my own sex,my .;orge heaves at the trav- 
ellin;; female. We had two with us from Toulon to Mentone,arch and elderly,with 
handbags packed with face powder and complexions tnat not all the thyme and mint 
in En:land coul: sweeten---elderly virgins from Cheltenham,playin. golf in France; 
but one feels sure they cant nit the ball---they cant do anythins---they spend 
eroush to keep ycu and me a year on tneir clothes----tlie,; have no reason to exist 
in this world or the n-xt.(361) is ances E 

To An:us Davidson: It is perfect aeretRomel. If onl, God had forgotten to create 
male Germans and female Germans,I snould nave no complaint te moke. (364) 

lo Venessa Bell: wWeis,wels. Clive mut fovea pudi Tr invention. (369) He grudges, 
not vour affection fcr me,wnico doesn't exist,but mine for you... (370) 

TTY Sackville-West: Din „ou understand that when I wrote it was my best book I 
merely meant because all tne pawes were empty? | Cn her return to Long Barn, Vita 
found a copy of To the Lighthouse which Virxinia had inscribed "In my opinion the 
best novel I have ever written". When Vita opened it,she discovered that it was a 
dummy,and all the pages blank] A joke,a feeble joke: but then it might get r und 


through Jack S uire,turough Hugh Walople to Gosse: seriously such are your friends 


(372) 
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Ask Harold whether one can say that God does not exist to Oxford under 
graduates? As one could to Cambridge....An old creature writes to say that 
all my fama and flora of the Hebridesf in % the Lighthouse] is totally 
inaccurate, Dear me! whats to be done about it?....Qne needn't dress fro 
the yomg men,need one? No. (375) 


To Vanessa Bell: Lee Sydney Olivier writes that my horticulture and natur- 
al history is infe ery instance: there are no ro’oks,elms,or dahlias in the 


Hebrides; my sparrows are wrong; so are my carnations: and it is impossible 
for women to die of childbirth in the 3rd month....the most mlikely people 
are moved t a bastard kind of poetry on this occasion; people who have 
never spoken save(379) plain prose before; people like Arthur Waley,Ray 
Strachey.... Then I went w Oxford to speak to the youth of both sexes on 
poetry and fiction. They are young; they are callow; they know nothing about 
either---They sit on the floor and ask innocent questions about Joyce---They 
are years behind the Cambridge yo umg,it seemed to me; Quentin and Julian 
could knock them into mud pies, But they have their charm....We went on to 
somebodies rooms,and there they sat on the floor,and said what a master they 
thought Roger Fry; and were Bell and ¿rant able to make a livhg by deœ rat- 
ions; end was Tom Eliot happy with his wife, They're oddly wnder our thumb, 
at the moment---at least this particular group....Clive,they said,was very 
good fun; but we always feel Roger Fry's the real mind, Then there was Vita, 
very striking; like a willow trees so dashing,on her long white legs with a 
erimson bow; but rather awkward,forced indeed tw take her stockings dom with 
ointment at dinner,owing to midges---I like this in the aristocracy, I like 
the legs; I like the bites; I like the complete arrogance and wnreality of 
their minds---for instance buying silk dressing goms casually for £5 and 
then lwmching off curd cream(a yellow mess) which she picked out of tartlet 
with a fork,dropping the pastry back “to the dish; and then tipping porters 
a shilling for( 380)doing nothing....But enough---You will never suceumb to 
the charms of any of your sex---What an arid garden the world must be for you! 
s.. Greatly though I respect the male mind,and adore Duncan( but, thank God, 
he's hermaphrodite, amdrigynous,like all great artists) I cannot see that 
thay have a glowrom's worth of charm about them---The scenery of the world 
takes no lustre from their presence,(381) Elive seemed again in the highest 
spirits...He was beset by ladies, Bea Howe was coming to tea; Bertha Penr- 
ose to dinner, but he called her "a little bitch" and said he must find some 
way of not going to bed with her, Then he gae us(Dadie and me) a great dis- 
course upon the pains of love,which,he said,were amply made up for by its 
delights which,he said,I had never know,and never could know,.( 383) Lytton 
has gone through tortures at the hands of Roger Senhouse, The whole affair i 
is over, He has been in the depths of despair....Roger refused to bed in the 
end---I think that was it. But there'll another for certain...( 384) 
er : I can't manage Symbolism except in this vague,generalised way. 
Whether its risht or wrong I don't know, but directly I'm told what a things 
means,it becomes hateful to me.(385) Clive is especially rampant at the 
moment,rolling in the pigsty after his three months abstinence,and rather a 
repulsive sight,...Love is the only God,he says,and art and fame an illusion, 
s.. I've been lecturing at Oxford,and ran into a wave of Fry worship that 
was positively oppressive,...If you go on like this they'll be making a 
Christ of you within a century. You're becoming a legend to the yowg....I'm 
a little alarmed at the size and luminosity of your halo...Marjorie Strachey 


book[ The Counter feits,a novel about Blo-msbury,in which Virginia appears as 
Vokm ia Fox] is a pretty dismal affair: Bloomsbury show up aginst the 


dienceof Jos Wedgwod's private parts---thats the plan of it---amd how a 
can any ongbe such a fool as to think the mind dull compared with the bo dgy, 
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Lord knows, I'm sure I live more gallons to the minute walking once round 
the square than all the stockbrokers in London caught in the act of(386) 
copulation, ( 387) 

To Ve Sackville-West: I like Edith Sitwell: she's a character. I dont think 
you probably realise how hard it is for the natural innovator as she is,to 
be fair to the natural traditionalist as you are, Also,she hates Squire( with 
some reason---he's the spit and image of mediocrity) and the Hawthomda@m tars 
you,you must admit,with that brush; and then you sell,and she dont---all 
. good reason why being a Sitwell she should vomit in public...(394) Pale: 
vastyfaced,muffin minded Shanks,your brother in the Hawthornd@™m,calls me "a 
dishonest writer"---so you see,if you have Edith,I have Shanks, (396) 

To Vanessa Bell: I thin: that Parrokeet[Clivelis óne of the vainest and sill- 
iest of fowls: if he can make us think that he goes to bed with Valerie [Tay- 
lor, the actressl,t'ats all he wants---I believe half his misery has bem 
outraged vanity. Now he's Don Juan again,nothing matters, But I very much 
doubt that he is Don Juan.( 401) 

To Ve Sackville-West: But listen: now what am I to do about powder? Ethel 

- Sandswill take it ill if I don't powder my nose, Once you gave me some 
Which didn't smell;(402) but I dont what it was: I bought some which perme- 
ates every pore,and I daren't stink like that: I loathe scents, (except on 
you,when they are merely the ripeness of the apricot) Tell me quickly what 
to get and where, I will rise to powder, but not to rouge. (403) 

To Ethel Sands: I fowmd a declaration from Philip!Morrell whose advances Virg 
-inia treated with light amusement] ---how excitingi---how nice,at my age to 
have a little love...(404) Clive was so damp and dismal and shrınken that I 
hadn't the heart to plant my darts in his falnks,..( 405) 

tT V, Sackville-West: I shall be alone Thursday night, Could you stay two 
nights? Idont want to seem as if I had you in secret, though its infinitely 
more to my taste,exploring about in the recesses secretly.(406) Oh the heav- 
enly food$ I said to myself I shall grow so fat Vita won't like me; Still I 
ate and ate....Yes,its odd,as you say,how the crowded night is succeeded by 
the empty day.(407) I have been reading Katherine Mansfield [her Journal) 
with a mixture of smtiment and horror, What odd friends I've had---you and 
she--- Or did you,with the marvellous intuition of thapoet, discover what I 
have tried to conceal from you? that I am loved,by a mans a man with an 
aquiline nose,a nice property,a wife of title,and furniture to suit, The 
proposal was made the day before I veft,and I have now a letter confirming 
it. What do you wish me t do? I was so overcome I blushed like a girl of 
15. It was seeing me in my black hat that did it,he said....You must lay 
yourself out to mcehant me every second, .es, Thursday,dearest,...wnutterable 
villain about powder; did I ask you to give me a box? No....True,I spilt 
most of it on Ethels floor. ..'408) Miss Valerie ‘taylor has taken up her 
lodging in Clive's flat,so thats that,to put it poetically: all the same 
Clive still looks a little moped.and eats baked bread called Vita bread to 
keep his figure at its present level.( 409) 

To Saxom Sydney-Tumer: But what is happening to you? and to Barbara and to 
Barbara's child...and to your wcle the ichthyologist? This is the group, 
you see,in which I compose you,...lo you agree that one never thinks of 
Saxon or Barbara singly, but always as the centre of a nest of other objects? 
This fact has never been observed by the novelists---but my wrd,what a set 
of dwnderheads and duffers they are! Even Scott has passages of an incred- 
ible imbecility, Trollope has gone up in my estimation however, (411) 

To Ve Sackville-Wwest: Though I &:it think saps are graftifying, they are 
salutary: so I wish you'd give me one of you, I've only the incredibly noble 
and highminded Hwthornden prize winner, the loved of Gosse( who's dying it 
seems) and praised of Squire. Mayn't I have a blowsy scallywag once in a way? 
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or -are you too vain? Yes,yvu are. Another scene comes to mind---at Knolé tuis 
time,and Vita tearin, a snap(Nelly's word) which made her look like Bill Sykes 
she said. But then you are like Bill Sykes I said. I'm not,Viti said, flushing 
crimson and stamping her foot.(412) 

To „saxon Syuney-Turner: I am much chastened and humili:ted by finding the 4 
volumes of Mrs Radcliffe on my plate---a lovel, edition---when I onl, asked you 
for a loan.(413)....But you should not be so extravagant. You will have a 
pauper's burial,I make no doubt....I think,as far as I have sot,that Mrs Rad- 
eliffe is a remarkably «ooû writer, I can't see why she is a mere laughing stock 
at all. She writes like a lady(and the ladies of England knew how to write,any- 
how until 1850,when a rot set in) and she has a beautiful sense of landscape. 

I expect Jane Austen went too far tne other way; and I'm not sure I suan't lead a 
Radcliffe relief party...(414) 

To Vanessa Bell: Katherine Arnold-Forster is still to come=--Uhe asked nerself,ha 
-ving been dreamin, of Rupert Brooke. Why can't she ever wake up from tne year 
1911? There she sticks with Rupert copulatin; in Berlin... 

To Sackville-West: ...I wont belom, to tne two of you,or to tne one of you,if 
the two of us belon, to tue one. In short,i! Dotty; Lady Dorothy wellesleyj's 
yours,I'm not. A profound trutn is involved which + leave you to ee 
To Lytton strachey: I was gcin, to recoumend tne Mysteries of ud 1pho; they 

send one into a mooney trance wnicn is verjrefreshing; but also Mrs Radcliffe 

has nur moments of inspiration. Her landscapes are sublime. I adore soft music 

at evening,and indeedI tnink Jane Austen might have done worse than take a leaf 
from Radcliife's book. This you may put down,with other notorious faults,to my 
unfortunate romanticismy--I can't help it. What's more,I don'y want to help it... 
last nisht...we pickea the RBoneseof Maynard's grouse ot which there were three to 
eleven people. This stinyiness is a constant 8obrce of deli ht to Nessa ---her 
eyes gleamed as the bones went round.(418) 

To Vanessa Bell: How „ood,how faithful,how tender,how devoted I au,to sit down 

to write to you. And I've given up hope of reward....You may still be marooned 
at Ceawkey,or dead...mystery shrouds you...(423) I had an odd interview,entirely 
unexpected,witn Clive....He told me,as I've no doubt he told you---how he has 
found a new love....he met an entrancing „.irl,less than half his a ,e,witty, 
beautiful,sougnt after---He had an instant success...,He is living in the wild- 
est state of excitement---de has letters and teleyrams from her incessantly.... 

I suess Valerie Ta;lor,t:ioı.h he talked of her with tre ajrearance of irdiffer- 
ence....she has some liaison witn some men whien mis;ht make see; nenersary 
(424)....Vita is unsitive it isn't Valerie Taylor. Valerie had been stayin. with 
her,and had talked of Clive witu a; parent indifrence and discussed © washin;: 
bill ana so on...(425) 

ToaSackville-West: lock,cearest. what = lovely pa e tnis isand think how,were it 
not for the screen and tne £ Mary]Canpbell,it mi ht ali be filled to tie brim 
with lovemaking unbelievable: indiscretions incredible: instead of which,notning 
shall be said but what a Campbell benind the screen night hear.(427) Really,its 
worse tnan being...read by all the tarts of the moment. Wnich eninds me,do you 
know a man of tnat persuasion called Cecil Beaton---who wants to photo;raph me 
eve? I say no....I Say, judssing iron your style and manner( this is what I say 

to Cecil Beaton) you are a Mere Catamite....Orlando: A Biography...But listen; 
suppose Orlando turns out to be(428) Vita; and its all about you and the lusts 
of your flesh and tne lure of your mind(neart you have none,wo yo gallivanting do 
down the lanes with Campbell)---suppose...I say, tnat Sibyl next October says 
"There's Virginia gone and written a book about Yita"...Shall you mind?...Never d 
do I leave you without thinking,its for the last time.(429)....p Vita to Virginia: 
"I am good,industrious and .oving; how lon will it be,though,before I break oy 
out? I would never break out if I had you here,but you leave me unguarded."] 
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Since I am always certain you'll be off and on with another next Thursday 
week(you say so yourself,bad creature,at the end of your last letter,which is 
where the viper carries its sting) since all our intercourse is tinged with 
this melancholy on my part and desire to be white nosed and so keep you half 
an instant longer,perhaps,as I say we gain in intensity what we lack in the 
sober comfortable virtues of a prolonged and safe and respectable and chaste 
and cold blooded friendship.(430) Dearest Creature, You make me feel such a 
‘brute---and I didn't mean to be. [ Roy Campbell had found out about Vita's aff- 
air with his wife,and threatened first to kill Mary and then to divorce her, Ret 
Vita,dreadfully distressed told Virginia the whole story; Virginia reproached 
for "muddling her life",and Vita burst into tears.] One can't regulate the 

tone of one's voice,I suppose; for nothing I said could in substance make you 
wretched foe even half a second---only that you cant help attracting the flouder 
-ers....and its not your fault,or only partly. And I'm half,ori0th,part, jealous, 
when I see you with the Valeries and the Marys...( 435) 

To E, 1, Forster: No; Percy Lubbock[ The Craft of Fiction doesn't "altogether 
satisfy" me, But then I dont agree with you that he's a critic of gmius, An 
able and painstakingpedant I should call him; who doesny know what art is; so, 
though his method of judging novels as works of art interests me,his judg- 
ments dont.(437) Nothing induces me to read a novel except when I have to make 
money by writing about it, I detest them, They seem to me wrong from start to 
finish---my own included, ( 439) 

To Ve Sackville-West: The poor little Mole|Virginia]died half an hour after you 
left: came up to snuggle: fownd no warmth; and so heaved once,and sighed,and 
was dead, ‘ould you like the pelt kept for you?( 440) 

fo Clive Bell: I was rather hurt...that you should accuse me of insincerity when 
I had been really moved and stirred by your book? Civilisation‘Jand had tried to 
say so, Also I am mough of a prig and conceited mough to attach some value to 
my judgments of books and dont like it to be assumed that though I may lie 
about everything else,I hie about them( except indeed when they 're by Top sy [En- 
ily,wife of F., L. Lucas}.( 441) 

T Lady Cecil: I dined with Arnold Bennett the other night....He is a kind old 
walrus,who suddenly shuts his eyes like a dead fish and waits three minutes 
before he can finish trê” sen tence, «He makes mormous sums of money; but has 
horrible dinners; slabs of fish: huge potatoes; everything half cold; and then 
he tood me to look at his bed, I should say that I had led to this by talking 
about omfordt, All his fumiture is very solid, but not comfortable; anduglier 
than you can even begin to imagine. So was his bed, He says that great ‘artists n 
need all the comfort they can get, But is he a great artist? I detest all 
novels,so I cant say.( 445) 

go V. Sackville-West: Dam RebeccafWest3--who doesn't know a turnip from an . 
umbrella,nor a poem from a potato if it comes to that---what right has she to 
pontificate about the Land?...Love Virginia(imperative Love Virginia(absol- 
ute) Love? Virginia?(interrogative) 

To Clive Bell: The only substantial adavantage of a week end,or the tail end of 
a week end,in the owntry is that by no human means can the voice of Ka call me 
across to the telephone; to hear her wmesily playing with the eternal themeof 
Lady Colefax and Veda(as she calls her) "I suppose you're entirely taken up 
with great people now" ete etc,( 447) 

TI Vanessa Bell: Lytton is once more a-simmer, Smhouse is kind,sweet,good, 
divine---I am to ask him to dinner, Lytton says helikes his old friends to like 
his new ones, but is afraid we are cruel about Roger, Can one know one's friend: 
friends,d'you think?....I have heard from Clive,chie!ly about the legs of the 


German ladies,which are thinner than heexpected, (451) 3 
To V, Sackville-West: But I do adore you--- every part of you N 
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Never will you shake me off,try as you may....But if being loved by Virginia 
is any good,she does do that; and always will...(453) 

To Clive Bell: Oh and the Princess Libby-Bebby[Elizabeth Bibescol is very 
vocal on the telephone and had a wet dream about us the other nisht---which 
was so delightful,she says. (45#) 

To Ve Sackville-West: Don't mind being as miserable as you like with me---I 
Have a great tum that way myself---A thousand useless but quite genuine low 
es descend upon you this moment. ..(455) 

To Vanessa Bell: Helen Anreplwife of Boris Anrep,the Russian mosaicist, who 
was Fry's mistress] came w tea,and we agreed that it is always better to 
ask husbands and wives separately....She is intelligent and tart and a 
rather sharp tongued harlot....0f she flatters; but(456) then,one can forgive 
that, though her flattery of you runs to the outrageous, Roger says she is 
even more in love with you than he is---what a oompliacted and indecent 
association the three of you make together$ Do you have Helen one way and 
Roger t'oïher? Well well,I never suspected you of that,...Then I have had a 
most shameful and distressing interview with poor dear Tom Eliot,who may be 
called dead to us all from this day forward, He has become an Anglo-Catholic, 
believes in God and immortality,and goes to church, A corpse would seem to 
me more(457) than he is,( 458) 

To Ve Sackville-West: Bob Trevelyan has had £800 so far,and been the most 
miserly of men, Often his wife womt let him have a second help, They never 
burn coal,but only some compowd of vegetable rpoduce which is home made 

and So on....And now he has £10,000 a year, What is he to do?...buy coal, 
end eat six helpings?...I've been lwching with Mary Hutch: and am dining 
with Clive, Dont draw inferences: there are none,I'm told,to draw.( 459) 


’ m Vanessa Bell: Clive says that his feeling for Mary was fowmded on a mis- 


understanding of her real nature----or rather intellect,which he had thought 
subtle,exquisite,witty and original,and now finds merely a slavish copy of 
himself,(466) Molly MacCarthy cale to tea yesterday---a fair grind,I must 
say. I got on by saying she must ask me three questions,and then I ask her 
another three, So I elicited an accowmt of copulating with Clive on a hard 
bed on a cold night at Asheham; and how she flared up next moming and went 


: home. Desmond never much enjoyed copulation, As for Philip Morrellg,he 


never got that far. (467) 

To V, Sackville-West; This is merely the bubble of affection,which is stupid 
and tmarticulate, but risen from Potto's heart.(480) I always said you were 
a promiscuous brute---Is it a Mary again; or a Jenny this time or a Polly? 
Eh?(484) The truth shall be dug out of you at all costs, Am I to be wearing 
my heart out for a wman who goes with any girl from an Inn}( 484) ; 

T Vanessa Bellg-I found an odd letter from Clive waiting me here, He apolog 
-ses for having been angry with me,but says that he fowmd I had been making 
merry at his expense,and that he couldn't help bursting out {In her diary for 
17 april,1928, Virginia alleges that Clive "smacked me in public---curse him 
for an wneasy little upstart",but it is doubtful whether she meant it litera- 
11yl,thoug he should have een angry not with me but with theberson who 
repeated my sayings, What can he mean? Did you repeat anything? I shouldn't 
blame you; but on the whole I suspect he read some of my letters t you... 
To Clive Bell: I ow I don't like being smacked in public---it makes us both 
lsightly ridiculous; and I can't for the life of me think what I did this 
time to deserve it,...And if I ought to remember you've been whappy,so 
ought you to remember that I've been mad.(486)...But enough,...Vita has had 
a terrific culminating and finalscene with Lady Sackville(Vita's mother 
quarrelled with her over the legacyjin a solicitor's office,with witnesses t 
to take dom all insults---The woman seems utterly mad,called her liar thief 
and harlot,cut her pearl necklace in half,and pocketed the twel ve} best 
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stones,and then announced that she wuld consider her dead henceforward and 
sop every penny of her allowance, 
To “Sackville-West: I rang you up just now,t find you were gone nutting in 
the woods with Mary Campbell,or Mary Carmichael,or Mary Seton[ The Ballad 
of Quem's Maries: "There was Marie Seaton,and Marie Beaton,fand Marie Car- 
michael,and me," Virginia used these names for imaginary novelis A Room 
of One's Own], but not me---damn you---to say: I've forgotten the right name 
of Mrs Goldsmith, She rang up and said she ph a with you, (487) 
... Tell her this,but dont tell her how violently I dislik er for talking 
of "Vita" on the telephone how vulgar,pushing,cerude,coarse,American,I 
thought her voice---This is one of the effects of jealousy, (488) 
To Vanessa Bell: We had a:most curious wizened monkeÿ-like woman,Stella Benson, 
to dine, As you are now a library subscriber,perhaps you can tell me about her 
books, She was second for my prizes; and she took it very seriously; but I 
had to admit that I had never been so sneered at in my life as for getting it, 
„ Why does almost every bodies intelligence stop short beneath the chin? One 
a finds somebody intelligent, amusing,educated,and then Hey Presto(as you wuld 
if) say) they take the Femina prize for the wice of God,and become no better than 
ji @ suburban lodging house keepers scullery maid. (489) 
To dulian Bell: Now I must go to the Institut Frangais tobe given forty 
pounds by Hugh Walpole and make a speech of thanks. My god! Is it wrth it? 
Echo answers no,( 491) 
To V, Sackville-West: I hear Mrs Nicolson and Mrs Woolf gave some offence on 
Wednsday by coming to the prize dressed as if for a fmeral, Still it was 
my fmeral.(492) Let me know Why do I like Harold so much? Does Harold like 
me? These questions are strictly Private. (494) 
To Vanessa Bell: I was made to speak; which I did with dead and melancholy 
composure....then I was given a very strong smelling purse with a cheque for 
£40....1I still scratch a good deal at nights to get rid of the feel.( 495) 
Clive wrote to me again,saying that he has an inferiority complex which leads 
him to fly int passions with me....1 mtirely sympathize with your brilliant 
jy. and caustic remarks about Raymond|Mortimert--to have a week of him would make 
| me take to sackcloth and ashes,wear wool next the m@skin,put peas in my boots 
! -j--anything anything to be out of fashion,out of date obsolete,...His final 
il rupture with Valery [Taylor] took place at Long Bam....They reched a point 
where they couldn't speak to each other,so Vita was sent from room to room 
with notes,each sobbing loudlt the whole time.... Theres Barbara Bagæmal.... 
She has just sent me a message through Saxon that she thinks me a pig: perhaps 
she has heard what I think of her, And a pig's nothing to that.(496) I've been 
in very odd society---partly owing to the Prize giving...out crept from œm- 
| ers old derelicts like Elizabeth Robins,...Lady Frances Homer is grow very 
? old but has all the airs of a great beauty,and got very gossipey about Burne 
Jones,who was obviwsly her lover; but the Mackails wouldn't let it appear,and 
so though they read through 15 volumes of the most intimate letters, which I 
looked at,and saw "my darling" over and over again,this as completely ignored, 
1,048) Hugh Walpole stayed on till 12430---pouring out his sorrows,which are that 
| he can never sell less than 20,000 copies of his books, but nobody og any in- 
telligence c bear them, It cuts him to the heart when his cauffeur praises 


them---He hasaletters every day from enthusiastic Americans, But Blocmsbury sees 
that he is a fake,and he now sees it too.(499) In fact,having kissed each other 
passionately, welClive and IJ met tw days later and quarrelled---or rather he 
sneered and I be:ame sarcastic---about my seeing Hugh Walpole, So it will <o 
on till the daisies grow over us....I saw nothing but celebrities last week.... 
Rebecca West was much the most interesting, though as hard as nails,very dist- 
rustful,and no beauty. She is a cross between a chrwoman and a gipsy, but as 
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temavious as a terrier,with flashing eyes,very shabby,rather dirty nails,imm- 
ense vitality,bad taste,suspicion of intellectuals,and great intelligence,... 
Rebecca has knocked about with all the mongrels of surope. She talks openly of 
her son,who has got consumption, They say she is a hardened liar,but I rather 
liked her,...Rose Macaulay was a great dsiappointment---Some houses have gone t 
too far to be repaired---she is one, If we had rescued her before she was 30--- 
but she is now 45---has lived with the riff raff of South Kensington culture 
for 15 years; become a successful lady novelist,and is rather jealous,spiteful, 
and wneasy about Bloomsbury; can talk of nothing but reviews,yet being the 
daughter of a Cambridge don,knows she shouldn't; and has her tail betwem her 
legs. She made me determined not to allow Angelica,whatever happens, to become 
a novelist. All this fame that writers get is obviously the devil; I am not so 
; nice as I was,but I am nicer than Rose Macaulay---also she is > spindle shank- 
i t -a virgin: I never felt anyone so utterly devoid of the sexual parts, 
i (501 
” % Duncan Grant: Ottoline was enchanted by a letter you wrote her....She 
keeps it by her side,with a kind of chamber pot beneath, (502) 
To V, Sackville-West: For Promiscuous you are,and thats all there is to be 
said of you,...But Edith Sitwell is waving her hand---the loveliest in London 
---at me; says I'm the only person she wants to know Now how do you read 
, "know": it has 2 senses,(514)....your friend Radelyffe Hall(she is now docked 
; of her Miss owing to her proclivities) they banned her book; and so Leonard and 
‘ Morgan Forster began to get up a pmtest,and soon we were tebephoning and inter 
‚viewing and collecting signatures---not yours,for your proclivities are too 
“well known,..eMOrgan goes to see Radclyffe in her.twer in Kensington,with her 
love[Lady Froubridge i; and Radcliffe scolds him like a fishwife, and s that 
she wnt have any letter written about her boak unless it mentions nant Fa, 
it is a work of artistic merit--even genius.( 21) She drew up a(529) a 
letter of her om,protesting her innecence and decency,which she asked us to 
sim,md wuld have no other smt out, So nothing could be done,except indeed 
one rather comic little letter written by Forster,which he askedme to sign: 
and it now appears that I,the mouthpiece of Sapphism,write letters from the 
Reform Club!,..We saw Dottie,and she must sprinkle herself with some anti- 
i, aphrodisiac powder which gets into the male nostrils,for never have I seen 
" Leonard in such a rage,.( 530) 
On 24 September 1926 Virginia went with Vita to Burgundy for a week's holi- 
ay. It was their only expedition abroad together,and the only occasion after 
her marriage whem Virginia travelled alone with anyone except Leonard, Vita 
wrote to Harold; "Virginia is very sweet,and I feel extraordinarily protective 
towards her, The combination of that brilliant brain and fargile body is very’ 
lovable..." Vita's diary for 24 September reads: "She told me how she had.?>’ ~ 
Leonard had had a small and sudden row that moming about her going abroad with 
me, " X533) 
To Leonard wolf: I am rather melancholy because there is no letter from you, 
and Vita had tw from Harold.(536) I am extremely well,by the way: Vita is a 
perfect old hen,always running about with hot water bottles,and an amazingly 
competent traveller,as she talks apparently perfect French, (539) 
To V, Sackville-West: And then I was wretched. And I waited all the afternoon 


for you... And (ome now you're off in the bitter black night with female w- 


known filda Matheson; frSh,or stale and scented rather,from th e arms,to put 
it euphemistically,of Mary-—--God!( 563) 
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Vol. IV 

Introductions 2929 to 1931 were years dominated by one woman and one book, 
The woman was Bthel Smyth; th“ book was The Waves, There was almost no link 
between them. For Vita their love-affair was over,defused by the publication 
of Orlando. She made no breach with Virginia, but gently widened an existing 
gap. For Virginia it was not so easy, She still loved Vita. When they were 
together in Berlin in January 1929,she seems to have made some sort of declar- 
ation w her as they dined in the radio-tower which overlooks the city. Virg- 
inis accepted Vitalis implicit withdrawal. What canngt be in doubt is Virginia's 
continued need for her, When Vita went walking in F ance with Hilda Matheson 
in July 1929, Virginia was torman ted, She was distreSsed that Vita should 

i. choose as her new friends women who had weak intellectual gifts,whose lives 

| were mainly social,and who tarpped Vita into promiscuous behaviour. (xiii) 
‘Vita had reached her life's plateau. Virginia often appeared wnsure of her 
gastes, Take, for instance,the conflict in her mind between her wish to live 
in the world and out of it, Whenever she escaped to Sussex, she invariably wrote 
about the purgatory of the city,but it was to Undon that she invariably re- 
turned. Often saying that she hated parties,in prospect or recoltection,she œ w 
seldom refuse an invitation,because parties stimulated her. Disliking society 

| people,and uttering wails of complaint when forced to associate with them,she 

' could not bring herself to cut them out of her life, Indeed,they came to take 
precedence of her old Bloomsbury fréends.(xiv) It was A Room of One's Om 
which finally compelled Ethel Smyth to seek a meeting,&ince in it Virginia had 
expressed precisely,if,less exclamatorily, what had beame Ethel's leit-motif, 
the mequal struggle of wmen-artists to win recognition in a man's world, 
Ehtel had allowed this grievance to develop into an obsession, Vita wrote 

| charitably after her death that she was often a nuisance but never a bare, 

} but her reiterated accysations of rejection and fowl play were apt to strain 

| credulity, Undeniably, Hite] had been obliged to fight to win attention, but so 
had many men-composers, because the British taste for serious music was thinly 
? spread, She was combative,and fighting for a performance of her work gave her 
j| almost as much pleasure as comoosing it, A wman composer was so rare a creat- 
f ure that her very existence excited wonder,and a woman whọ had added to her 
reputation in so many other ways---by her books,her public exuberance,her 
friends in high places,her tw-months imprisonment as a suffragette-" vas 
regarded as a nationa] phenomenon, (xv) Ethel was quite was ed of her egotism, 
In As Time Went On she exclaimed,"I am the most interestingperson I know,and 
I don't care if no one else thinks so." In A Final BUm ingp? Boats---and she 
was always burning her boats---she cited as the three reasons why she remained 
undefeated, "An iron constitution,a fair share of fighting spirit,and,most imp- 
ortant of all,a small but independnt income,? She had often been in love 
with other wmen,and once deeply with a man men,Hanry Brewster,who died in 
1908, He was married when Ethel first knew him,and remained faithful to his 

, wife,but when she died,he and Ethel carried on their affair openly. "Why don't 

jiyou get married,and have done with it?",asked a friend, "because we don't want 

j, to have done with it",ws Brewster's reply. She was now nearly 72, Her deafness 

fü made conversation very difficult. She was a Dame of the British Empire, She 

: was vehement,impetuous,and æmjoyed rows,and was astounded when anyone regarded 
one of them as terminal. She was # cosmopolitan and a mob,a golf-addict, She 
was in no real sense anintellectual.(xvi) She was arrogant,quick to take 
offence and full of grievance, She never apologisedd for interrupting, She 
insisted "on being liked by the people she admirea", She came late int Virg- 
inia's life with such an accumulation of energy,love,ambition,fulfilmemt and 
despair that Vitginia fownd her fascinatiing,not just for her past, but be- 
vause she continued to burst through the wesks like paper-hoops, taking for 
granted that her love was reciprocated,indifferent to snubs because a snub was 
nothing but another challenge, She was in love with Virginia, but her love 
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could hardly be called pnysical,and certainl, not uncritical. Virxinia at first 
responded witn alarm and embarrassment. She began by holdin, her up to Vanessa 

as a figure of fun. In fact,Vanessa liked Ethel. Virginia was wary of her. Ethel 
took the initiative. Gradually,under pressure,Vir: inia yielded,and wrote to 

Ethel about matters that hitherto she had scarcelymentioned to anyone,even her 
thou,hts of suicide. Froe Ethel she was reliving her entire life,becsuse Ethel's 
curiosity was compulsive.(xvii) Early in theirrelationship they uarrelled , 
twice. Under Virginia's influence,Ethel became a little calmer,a little less 
prone to beat the cymbals. Vernon Lee had once compared her won relationship 
with Ethel to that between the Uicorn ana tne Lion.,It was much the same with 
Virginia,whose defter strekes parried Ethel's mauling grasp. Virginia's letters 
to Ethel were tre most intimate she wrote at tnis period,because they were the 
most revealing. But her innermost tnoughts,her literary plans,her melcncholy and 
disillusion,were confined to her diary. (xviii) In her diary,there was not call 
on her to explain,conciliate or disguise. she could reprove herself,goad herself, 
as Boswell did in his journai,and Byron in his. Reflection and self-analysis and 
tofyin, witn ideas and phrases were the characteristics of tne diary; tne purpose 
of*tne letters was to communicate and entertain. The diaries seem more contemplat 
ive,and$tie letters more exuberant. The letters,to Ethel Smytn particularly,udéter 
a periodic of protest about tne impossibility of concentratin on the book when 
sue was constantly interrupted,a hint that Ethel herself was a main culprit. (xix) 


To V. Sackville-west: Thu, have started a pumping machine in the hotel basement 
which shakes my studio: 25 minutes pumping like tue tread of a rt:ytlımical Elephant; 
then 2 5 minutes shlence. I try ear stoppers; I try patience; finally I an trying 
psychology. If,I say to myself,;o: can imagine tt .t tue pumpin. is the sound cf 
Times clock made audible,wnich vor «li „our life will measure tne day : into spaces 
of 25 winutes,yon will take tue scund into your blondetre:m,wnere it will bevo.ie 
aoiseaisus as bos deat c” the heart. All is habit. Sc far I have not triumphed. (3) 
I've been reading Balzac,and Tolstoy. Practically every scene in Anna Karenina 

is branded on me,thou,;,n I've not read it for 15 years. That is tiie origiyfof all 
our discontent. After tnat of course we had to break away. It wasn't Wells,or 
Galsworthy or any of our mediocre wishy washy realists: it was Tolstoy. How could 
we go on wit: sex and realism after that? ikw could tue; go on with poetic plays 
after Shakesyeare?....still,Clive said,takin,; my arm and walkin, me round the 
Square---I in my blue pinafore—-still I want you to speak to Mary Hutchinson} 
(4)....witn tact,we shall spend a good deal of timeffto,,e 

be lovin: and kind to to Poß%o wont you? and kind to Virginia? 1 you'll say that 
you love her in so many words,won't you,not leaving her to infer tnat she's on a 
par with tne---oh damn you,you never told me Harold's wordf” "Potto",meanin:: an 
African lemur,is one of Virginia's pet names for herself when writing to Vita; 
"Stoker" is Harold's ana Vita's pet name for Hilda Matheson].(5) Its odd how I 
want you when I'm ill. I taink everything would be warm and happy if Vita came in. 
And Vita's having; tea with tne American Ambassador's wife,I suppose: very smart 
and naughty. (9) The sight of you on the street of Berlin is my last record of numar. 
-ity. There were twon Germans in tne carriage---fat,gresy,tne woman with broken 
nils., The man peeled an orange for her. She squeezed his hand. It was repulsive. 
(12) Berlin glamour seems only tnat of Woolworths and Lyons Corner House---its im- 
measurable mediocrity still attects me.(13) The percentaye of Lesgians is rẹising 
in the Stas alt because of you. And dia ycu yield to they, red haired wcnanfa 
pnotographer in Berlin wno uad snown Vita photographs of great indecency] ? Pleas@ 


Please be explicit and honest.(14).[Vita accused Virginia of "su; pressed randiness" 
in Berlin(20)}. 

To quentin Bell: Awerica's ganstly country,of stunted development. Neither man 

pr woman has reached the ae of puberty. The talk slowl, all day long and never 
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Last night at 8:30 Nelly came in frantic to say that the basement was flood- 
ed and all our books under water....Imagine the idiocy of tumning a tap full 
on with a frozen pipe}... Then she sobbed, Lenoard baled with chamber pots and 
buckets, Our loss is well over---call it £100, Coming upstairs,all the lights 
went out,and to consummate what was consummate already the drawing room door 
handle came off leaving me imprisoned inside and wmable to gratify my desire 
of mature or affection wmtil they could force the lock,( 25) 

To V, Sackville-West: I like to think of myself tapoing at my father's study 

door,saying very loud and clear "Can I have another volume,father? I have finis: 

-shed this one." Then he would be very pleased and say "Gracious child,how you 

gobble}"...and get up and take dom,it may have been the 6th or 7th volume of 

Gibbons complete works,or Speddings Bacon or Cowper's Letters, "But my dear, 

if its worth reading,its worth reading twice" he would say.(27) In ie ig 

to steal a march on you,I had Elena Richmond to tea yesterdays; but no, can ma 

-ke no impression on that woman, She is frozen,like a chicken left in snow, Wit 

With a pick axe one might hackzout something. There is charm; she still holds 

her head like an Empress; but she nods and proses,and Raymond Mortimer came 

in and we were only conversational,not amorous, ShdLivened, though, when you 

were mentioned,...I bequeath her to yoù She's dead to mes a casket of which 

I've lost thdkey.(28) Have you any love for me? or only the appreciation which 

one member of the PEN has for another?....Clive doesn't mind who knows that 

he has been bowled over by a movie star, Its like an old dandy fixing false 

whiskers---this mania to be the master of some chit.( 29) 

To David Garnett: I've met old Goerge Moore é@nce or twice lately and been 

amused to watch him switching off the head of every possible daisy in the nigh 

-bourhood,...it was "poor dear Henry James---deplorable,deplorable---" and 

so on, (32) 

To Ve Sackville-West; Don not bring Dottie Lady Doro thy Wellesley} this I 
„feel strongly about,...Choose between us, Dottie if your taste in es that 
Ive by all means; but not the two of us in one cocktail....I toldAthe story 
fof our passion in a chemist's shop the other day. But do you really like go- 

ing to bed with women she said---taking her change. "And how d'you do it?",.. 

talking as loud as a parrot.(36) 

fo Vanessa Bell: We had Richard Braithewaitelwhose wife had died the previous 

year] to dinner---and Miss Lyn Lloyd Irvine---a pretty yomg intel’ ectual,m- 

debauched,to whom we talked of every subject---sodomy,anü copulation; and at a 

any moment, though he roared like a bull,I thought Richard was going to burst 

into tesrs, The modem way of being widowed is alarming---He took his old 
mother to Venice and to cheer him up,she came out with the most astonishing 
indecencies,camous or uncamous, "There ought to be rubber wmen" she aaisd, 
when. women are cold....But what a mix we are!---I pretending to be an Amt and 

then a contemporary---I ever know which, ( 43) 

To Ethel Sands; Æhere! You see how malicious you make me---who am as sweet as 

honey by nature, (45) 

To Vanessa Bell: I lunched with Sibyl---I sat between Sir P. Sassoon---an w- 

derbred Whitechapel Jew,and Harold.,..then one only has ten minutes rational 

talk with Max Berbohm,who is infinitely weary and discreet,and needs softly 
purring to get anything out of before we're interrupted....1 dashed into 

Augustus John's pictures afterwards, nd there was so shocked that I came out 

again. You can(t conceive,..the vulgarity, banality,coarseness and commonplace 

-ness of those works,all costing over £400 and sold in the first hour, (47) 

To Clive Bell: Dottie came; and Heaven forgäve me if I don't think Vita's 

choice of friends,..a little crude,...Check shirt,leather belt; loosely kno tte, 

tie..."What a day$!..How one suffers! And Vita is I suppose the most popular 
poet in England)" This is Dottie,in agony: and then I pt a trifle bored,and 
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and yawned three times,ana she saw it,and said she must go and didn't...and Mo- 
lly...and Mary; and Iforget wno else,as tne servarts say....But all tne same we 
‘ve done ourduty by Charles Mauron,nad nim nere for tıree hours---for as you so 
justly surmised,tne wnole weight of taat ratner obese and almost blind Frenchman 
was dumped without tue least alfectation even of interest on tiie backs of Blooms 
-buryby tne dear old rapscalliony Roger....He went down to his Helenfänrep] , 
merely posting to Mauron a letter beginning Darling helen,I shall arrive at 2:30, 
and sending darlin: Helen a letter,so ne says,a letter of full instructions 
about behaviour in England addressed to Mauron, (49) Tom's voice on the telephone 
..."Vivien's legs"——--"Less,dia you say?"....here we settled in for an hour or 
two,I on the edxe of rokon chair too---wWell tue lon, and short of it all is taat 
Vivien is now recumbent for even,swollen,horizontal....15 cousins from America 
call daily...(50) 
To Vanessa Bell: I shall brin, sone writin, I expect,and thus be off your hands 
in the morning... .It pours aud blows and not a flower is scarcely out; but still 
it is infinitel, to be preferred to tus telepnone and tne pump and Dottie dropp- 
ine in,and Colefax rinsin:; up....une truth is with a, e one becomes crusty and 
solitary,save for a few erunes who numour one's crotchets., How could I go to ® 
Lucy Clifford's funeral, seeins tnat I was here? All Sia remains of ner fn om 

‘iui is a cows blubbering-bräck zunt...(52) I dont myself see tn: phenomenal 
charm of Mauron--~ne's à heavy blind man...very nice and siow and :senuine,hut 
not,to me,wildl, excitin. in tne intellect or body....I was the onl, conversation 
-alist,my Frenen comin, in a:.a out like the worms on the lawn last ni nt. As we w 
were goin, tc bed,Leonard called me to see a marvel of nature,wrich it wıs,some 
ten miliion worms rea and wet like ruober tubes writnin; in 211 directions. It 
wes precisely my idea of the floor of Hell---they made tie rass heave and billow 
e...I shail dream of tuem,I said to Lecnard,and sure enought I dreamt all ni nt o 
oi you and Hugh Walpole.(53)...I am in trouble in America ‘or saying that Henry 
James didn't wr ite Englisn.f In her article "On Not Knowing, French" (New Republic, 
13 Feb. 1929) snw had written: "A foreigner with what is calied a perfect comm- 
ano of Enslish may write ,rannatical Enjlisn and musical Enslish---he will indeed 
like Henry James,otten write a more elaborate English than tue native,but never 
such unconscious kn, lish that we feel the past of the word in it,the associations, 
and attachments." (54) 
To Quentin Bell: How you have seduced me by the charm of your language! I have 
thrown on to tne floor tne last vage of my most hated book---it is as dry as a 
captains biscuit---there is not food even for the weevil in it-—-and turied to th 
this succulent sheet....You admit yo.r trousers have holes in them. Why at 
Lewes station vou had to be covered with a potato sack in order to save tne blush 
»esiof thesyoungewmpanvwhofell violets.(55) ,...1ittle Miss Elizabeth Jenkins who 
is tue size and shape of a mouse,piped up in tne best Strachey voice---Lord how 
tnat persists!---its echoes will be heard w hen Pauls Cathedral is tumbling stone 
from stone..."But wnat am I to do if a youn. man asks me to so to France without 
saying if he includes copulation?" She said,what seemed odd,that it is now the co 
convention that no young woman can aemand a statement of intentions befcrehand. 
She said that Blo omsbur; has nuidied tne jure pool of convention and the young 
know not one hard trom another,nor which is land nor which water....Oyq Sydney 
Waterlow questing,like some ei hog which smells truffles miles and tiles 
away. It is now Spea&ter.(56) 
To Vanessa Bell: Julian came in after dinner,and was a „reat blessin;---lzunch- 
in out into aesthetics in French witn Mauron,discu:sin,: natute poetry with 
Blunden and sittin, at the feet of Miss Jenkins,who is onl; the size of a fine 
grey mouse. He found her ver; attractive ne said....He is very bitter about Cliv 
and had „ritten a paragraph in a review for the Granta sayin; som.thing about "my 
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Clive Bell who mixes aesthetics and love affairs" signed Julian Bell; but the 
Editor had wisely cut it out,!.,I think everyone is getting to feel that Clive 
is becoming dull and boring,(58) As for Molly MacCarthy---do we all look like 
old woemen now,sitting by the open window,sadly reminiscing and sighing and 
getting up with difficulty? I was taken aback,to think she is 6 months yownger 
than I am; and I feel as young as a flea, iler sorrows seem nay,...Desmond came 
in.. without any teeth,or only single ones here and there....George Moore sat 

on his chair like an old baby with a bibs however we had a little literary 
_talk,eand paid each other complimets,...i‘irst he started abusingus all---at 
least lamen ting the complete failure of our generation in every waysand said 

he was cynical,sceptical,and independent. Ho oneinfluences me any more,he said, 
blowing out his(59) cheeks,( 60) 

To Clive Bell; I am sorry to have been a bad correspondmt,but the summeris icu- 
men inf"Sumer is icumen in/Lhude sing ceucu"---13th=-century lyric}---Every bee 

is abuzz.(63) 

July 1929 her work was interrupted by minor illnesses,one of which was part- 

y attributable to Vita's growing intimacy with Hilda Matheson, But the main 
Cosy} was exhaustion after a social month in London, "seeingpeople and being seat 
(65) 

To Vanessa Bell: ChristafMrs Christobel MaLaren] dined alone with Clive and he 
had a letter from Paris,and did nothing but finger it and say Have yoü ever been 
jealous? Have you ever bem in Love? This is from a girl of twon tye. Lay 
be,she said that he takes drugs, He leaves the room very often,(70) 

To Mid Basnold; Dear Lady Jones,(I had hoped we had cut off our titles, but 
submit)...Don't tempt me, But later ...I will willingly succumb, \ 

To Vanessa Bell: It seems as if I were reverting to the habits of our ancestors 
in writing long daily letters, I daresay Amt Mary...spent £100 a year on stamps, 
which would have paid for the keep of a butler, I am really writing to finish of: 
the story of Clive,so far as it goes,...He laid the case before me...,Either he 
must(72) marry Susie,and live with her in Frances pr he must give up the attempt 
to find anyone,and contihue detached in London. We debated the merits of both 
states reasonably, Of course there is a good deal to besaid...for a fling at 
happiness with Susie, He says she suits him very well,is in love with him, though 
he is not with her,. ile thinks they could make out a very happy life,for some 
years; and this is his last chance,...On the other hand,she might desert him,or 
he might get bored. Also she is penniles:,and after five years he might find he I 
had lost his old friends,and was stranded with an wmeducated and poverty strick- 
en and aging model in Dordogne,...I could only advise him to wait,and point out 
the obvious risks,considering Susie's youth,and lack of book learning,(73) 

To Augustine Birrell: I am more than glad that I plucked up courage at Charleston 
and tried to tell you how much I admire and enjoy your essays,....I am going to 
put them where thpy belong---next my Hours in a Library....And there is one other 
demand I must make on you---to dock me of Wolf and leave Virginia only.(76) 

To Ve Sackville-West: Dearest Oreature, I don't think I shall be able to come 
this week---I've had to retire to bed with the usual old pain,not very bad and 
the price of the value I set on your honesty. Lord! What a relief that was}... 
And please make Hilda see that it was all your donkeyism, c Virginia's headache 
was caused,at least in part,by her distress about Vita's French holiday with 
Hilda Matheson, Janet Vaughan,a fries of Hilda and the daughter of Virginia's 
youthful intimate Madge Vaughan,had inadvertently given away the secret of the 
trip,which Virginia insisted had been planned for several weeks or even months, 
Vita,greatly upset by this accusation,attemnted to reassure Virginia that it 

was a last-minute decision.J(77) ...It wam't you; as you were only the tailend--- 
I had bem badgered by people in London,and thm this writhg of four articles, 
all pressed as tight as hay in a stack(an image that comes you see from The 
Land)---that was what did it....These headaches leave one like sand which a 
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wave has wncovered....I See my om worthlessmess and failure so clearly; and 
lie gazing into the depths of the misery of human life; and then one gets up 
and everything begins again and its all covered over,(78) 

To Hugh Walpole: London is the devil---eats away all ones time and character, 
nibbles at one's friendships and leaves nothing but an old biscuit,-—you know 
what one finds in a cupboard when tha@mice have eaten it---of one's soul,...Her: 
the church bells begin ringing and I am plunged as usual into anger and confus 
-ion---I hate to be disturbed; I hate the arrogance and monopoly of Christian- 
ity(and I'm writing to the son of a Bishop too!)(83) Aren't you singularly 
vain,for a man of your reputation? I should have thought,selling ten millions 
copies in a month,you wo'1d have long ago disregarded Virginia---perhaps you 
have---Perhaps i$ is only your sublime urbanity,and the quality which I most 
adore and that is man-of-the-wrldliness, that lets her think that you care 
what she says, Ought I w read Mr Priestley's vook [The Good Companions} ? by t 
the way---From the reviews,chiefly by Jack Squire,i am sue I should hate it... 
What I am suspicious of is this manufactured breeze---what they call hummity 
---But you know my foibles in that respect---what I hate is having it done 

by electric fans and other machinery for makingone smbumt and rosy and jolly 
and cheery---But I may wrons him---he may be the real thing,not manufactured, 
(84) 

To Dorothy Bussy: This letter,I must add,in case the fact has escaped you,is 
one of affection; pure and simple,and does not need an answer; but wuld like 
one. 

To Vita Sackville-West:[ Vita had written that Virginia appears in Hugh Wal- 
pole's Hans Frost as "Jane Rose", Hugh prefaced the novel with the author's 
usual démenti,but-of Jane Rose he wrote: "She had in her last novel spoken of 
the beam from a lighthouse "stroking the floor of a lodging-house bedrocm"--- 
so her art illumined,gent y and tenderly,the world that he mew, The debt that 
he owed her could never be paid".] (87) What can I say about Hugh?...all his 
books are gloried dreams of Hugh...never a glimpse of reality; and thats the 
trick... thats why he sells,(88) 

TO Edward Sackville-wWest: No,I dont put the blame on us,for drifting apart as 
you call it. Its entirely life's fault,... There's something bleached about Mist 
Compton Burnett: like hair which has never had any colour in it[The Hogarth 
Press tumed down Brothers and Sisters]. (92) 

fo Clive Bell: I may tell you,as perhaps the truest complimet that you have 
ever received, that I wrote, spon taneous,not for publication,in my diary the 
other night "I miss Clive"---But there is no reason to think that Clive misses 
Virginia. (105) 

To Ve Sackville-West: Julian was here, We discussed poetry. And I said who in 
your opinion are the best living poets? He replied at once Vita and Blundem 
Well thats what I call a genuine rouser---what I'd give my eyes for---the en- 
thusiasm æmdgenerosity of youth. ... Yesterday I was in mischief---in the arms of 
Osbert “itwell,and very fat they are too; on the carpet of Mrs Elizabeth Cour- 
tauld,and that is as thick and resilimt as Osberts arms, Lord! what a party? 
I flirted and I flirted---with ChristabelMeLaren}with MaryfHutchinson}, with 
Ottolines but this last was a long and cadaverous embrace which almost drew 
me wider, Figure us,entwined beneath Cezannes which she had the audacity to 
praise all the time we were indulging in those labyrintine mtics which is 
called being intimate with Ottoline; I succumb; I lies I flatter; I accept 
flattery; I stretch and sleek,and all the time sheis watchful and vengeful and 
men dacious an happy and ready to break every rib in my body if it were wrth 
her while, In truth,she's a nice woman,eaten with amorosity and vanity,an old 
volcanoe,all grey cinders,and scarcely a green plant,let alone a shank left, 
(109) I shall be glad when my broadcasting.. Lislover, And,your Hilda---my God 
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what friends you have}---has not proved exactly helpful---but the 
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daren't say more for fear Hilda should be persuading you to take your med- 
icine, If I had Hilda,I should not want medicines but then of course you will 
say I am jealous. No. Its only that our taste differs, She affects me as a 
/ strong purge,as a hair shirt,as a foggy day,as a cold in the head...(110) 
To Vanessa Sell: What should we find at the gate,coming back on Saturday in 
the rain,but a seedy grey Rolls-Royce; with the detestable Edgar[chauffeur] 
and the Keynes', I dont see that ones friends have any right to mutilate orfe's 
life in this way. There I was forced to rake the cinders of Bloomsbury gossip 
with Lydia---it was an insult,...They had a bag of crumpets, which Mayhard 
steeped in butter and made Lydia toast, Its this kind of tallow grease gro ss- 
ness in him that one dislikes,( 118) 
To Lady Ottoline Morrell:Here in the comtry one läses a little the old match 
box feeling---the rubbed and scratched match box feeling.(124) 
To Clive Bell: ...at the London Library Mr Cox has at last forgiven me my 
lack of baptism owing t Leonard's very generous subscription. (427) Leonard, 
gon behalf of a drmkm prwstitute, who, being insulted by three tipsy men,an- 
swered them back in their om oin,said to thebolice: "Why dont you go for 
the men who began it, My name's Woolf,andI c take my oath the woman's not 
to blame, She called them buggers; but they called her whpre"---and D N 
(129) 
To_Desmond MacCarthy: By the way,did you refer to Lawrence? The novelist marked 
by an initial? He was not in my upper mind; but no doubt was ind the lower, 
In A Room of One's Own, Virginia discussed the androgynous mind,and cited a 
r Ag" as an example of a novelist who*pm tests against the equality of the 
other sex by asserting his om superiority", In this review,MacCarthy referred 
to "Mr A," as "an exceedingly gifted living novelist,clearly recognisable 
under an initial",but did not iden tify him (130) 
To William Plomer: ¿»nothing will induce me to open my mouth in public so 
lons as I live, I loathe lectures---to hear or to give---and how any rational 
person can think otherwise God knows, (131) 
To Clive Bell: Dotty refuse to publish Brian Howard,for which I dont altoge- 
ther blamdher,seeing that his poems are steeped in Tom---a sent that sticks 
like the skunk or the musk and one can't smell any other....Leonard is quit 
of the Nation next week,and the amiable Blunden succeeds to the office stool 
and Mrs Alice Jones'sfAssitant to the Literary Editor pf the Nation} somewhat 
ample favours.(133)....I am reading Byron---webl, there's a lot to be said 
about Byron---Maurois does not wnderstand him,but has the merit of making me 
think that I do.( 139) 
jo Julien Bell: Mr Enpson came to see us, A raucous youth,but I think rather 
impressive and as red as a turkey,which I like, I am reading Childe Harold. 
If Byron had liveei to my age he would have been a great novelist, As it is, 
‚he is the worst poet,(140) 
TM Quentin Bell: I am sitting over the fire with masses of virgin---what d'you 
think I'm going to say?---typescript by my side; novels six foot thick to be 
read instantly or I shall be knived by cadaverous men at Bournemouth whose 
life dep@mds on my verdicts; and amorous typists, They write because the cant 
have their nights to their liking....They write to revenge themselves upon 
the young man at the fish shop,or the yomg wman in red at the flower shop... 
There was Julian's Mr Empsen too---a black and red sort of rook,very truculent, 
and refreshing, (141) 
To Ethel Smyth: I'm taking prodigious care, You're at the bottom of all the 
spoofuls of mdliver oil and malt that I gulp dow....Tb think that my father's 
philosophy and the Dictionary of National Biogaphy cost me this! {Leslie Ste- 
phen was the Editor of the Dictionary from 1882,the year of Virginia's birth], 
I never see those 68 bla oks without cursing them for all the jawnts they"! 
ve lost me, „Z 
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tr1ik ana talk ana talk---About music; about love; about Countess Russell.... 
Years a,0,5 or 4 at least,when I first met Maurice Barin; he made my heart jump 
by sayin; "You must come and meet Ethel Smyth."(145) 

To Saxon Sydney-Turner: what is jour opinion of Ethel Smyth?---her music,I mean? 
She has descended upon me like a wolf on tne fold in pruple and gold,trrifically 
strident and enthusiastic---I like her---sıe is as shabby as a wasnerwoman,and 
shouts and sings---but the question of her music crops up...you must telle the 
truth about it. Anynow,as a writer she is astonishingly efficient---takes every 
fence. I'm sorry tuat Barbara has been ill---The truth is tuat February ought to 
be torn from tne calendar and tnrown away---a vile,ill-conditioned,altogether un- 
necessary month. (1485 

To Ethel Smyth: I'm doumbfounded by Lady R. If ever hate and scorn were written 
on a woman's face I read them on hers.(147) I met Lady Elizabeth Lewis once,and 1 
after takina a “ood look at me,she said "H-m,you're all very well my dear, but 
you're not a patch on your wother."(149) How could I write beautifully when I am 
always trying to say something that has not been said,and should be said for the 
first time,exactly. So I relinyuish beauty,and leave it as a legacy to the next 
generation. My part has been to increase their stock in trade,perhaps....what 
about marriage? I married Leonard Woolf in 1912,I tnink,and almost immediately 
ill for 3 years. Nevertheless we have nothin: to complain of.(151) Today for the 
first,I have seen nobody,and my book,a very flickering flame 2t the moment, begins 
to draw....our society is one of the freest I have ever met...Even with lilttle 
Don[F. L.]Lucas(whom I love and respect,but his asceticism as you is icy and 
Bbittering) I would discuss,and have discussed,tne most intimate details of sexual] 
life. He and his wife are separated.(159) Jn E. F. Benson8s novel Podo{1693)4the 
heroine's a,4ressive,candid friend,Edith Staines,is modelled on Ethel. 161)] 

To V. Sackville-West: Ethel has made me a decration[sicJof violent but platonic 
love. (163 

To Dorothy Brekt: It is monstrous that Lawrence should have died. I never spoke 
to him,and onl; saw him twice(166)....ihe papers have been hypocritical beyond 
belief....Aldous Huxley is over here,buzzing about his letters,and I hear that 
Murry has gone to be with Freda—-you can imagine the sort of buzz and hum all 
this set up.(167) 

To V. Sackville-West: Endlr-- rings,notes,expresses,and other co..nunications from 
Be Se(271) 

To Vanessa Bell: After I left you tne other evening I ran into Lydia. She was com- 
Ing alon Francis Street,and I waved with my usual coraiality. She bore on like a 
tigure of stone,and I tiou;hta I must be mistaken,or she meant to cut me---However 
she stpped and addressed ine like a nute---without a smilec-—-about....the dis- 
graceful habits of tne young. Somehow I felt that most of it referred to you and 
Duncan....What a livel; sumer is bruwing! what a lark! How I do love quarrels 
rae Po OT se nobody for 4 days is tie pinnacle of human ha:;iness, 

175 

To Ethel Smyth: Leonard saw me it is true; and tnou,ht me an oda fish; and went 
off next day to Ceylon,witn a vague romance -vut us both [Virginia and Vanessa]! 
And I heard stories of him...Lytton said he was like Swift and would murcer his 
wife; and someone else said th@t-woolf nad married täckkwoman. This was my rema 
romance---Woo;f in a jungle. And then I set up house alone with a brother,and 
Nessa married,and I was rather adwenturous,for tnose days; that is we were sexual 
i-ly very free...but I was always sexualiy cowardly,and never walked over Mountains 
je Counts as you did,nor pluckee all the flowers of life in a bunch as you did. 


My terror of real life has always kept me in a nunnery....And tnen I married,and 
then my brains went up in a shower of fireworks....And the six months---not three 
-—-that I lay in bed taugit me a good deal about what is called oneself(180). 
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To Helen Anrep: It was a »reat pleasure to get your letter and to think of you 
and Roger thorowhl; wretcned. As a rule,you are too happy; I like the balance to 
be rearessed. (182) 

To Clive Bell: No,on the whole I think London is more éntranctng than Paris. Very 
hot. Very gay: very---everytnins desirable; but for tne l:ck of one person whom 

I cant touch with any stick. 

To Etrel Smyth: In fact,I am now very much stronger than ever since I was a small 
child,in proof of wnich,I had aperpewal temperature,after influenza,for some 
years: this has “one; and a heart tiuat was always leaping 5-barred gates; this is 
now steady as a cab-horse....I am(by the way) greatly intrigued: by your oblique 
and I suppose delicate reference to "the tirseome epoch in women's lives" for I 
had not yet begun to think about it, sewing what the month,to put it delcately, 
brings; nor has Nessa,who is twenty years older and so snould precede me through 
these mystic rites. Are you right in your dates?(183) And here's a smart young 
man,called ¢Cecil] Beaton,notorious as a gate crasher at smart parties,asking me 
to be photo;-raphed.(186) Well here I am lyin; in Vita's adulterous sheets.(192) 

On 29 Augustg1930 sne suadenly fainted,perhaps from heart-stroke,and was alarmest 
enou,h to refer to the incident in her diary as “abrush with. death',(39¢) On 11 
August Ethel wrote to Virginia accusing herself of jealousy of Vita: "I found 
myself tninkin ; 'wh, have I not a lovel. nouse,run on castors,with damask sheets, 
servants to do this ana that---wherewith to entice Vir {hia?'"(195) 

To Ethel Smyth: Tharkse to you,I re-read m; Burney articlo,wnich is « Salm, To nevon 
Je(l cave never read any o? my books a second time,ex: .- when they were re-prints 
ed,I shudder rast them on the shelf as if the; might tite me,...The truth is 
though,ihese articles,a!l architecture,a kind of cabinet wrk,fittin, parts to- 
gether,ma.ing one paragraph balance anotüer; are sucr hard labgur in the doing th 
that one cart read them without rememberin;, tne drudgery, One starts full tilt; 
one sees a scene in a flash; but the workin out is almost...unbelievabl. "aborio” 
U’....I went very sleepily to Wortnin; and sat in a little match box bedroom with 

y mother in law,aged 80,and as s:ry as an cold tramp. WIt is tne most exhausting 
expedition I know: all facts,all personalities,all compliments,all personal relat- 
ions and family news....How.I hated marryin;; 4 Jew---how I hated tneir nasal voice 
es,and their oriental jewe.lery,.nd their noses and their wattles---what a snob 
I was: for they have(195) immense vitality....The, cant die---they exist on a 
hadful of rice and a tnimble of water---their flesh dries on their bones but stilj 
they pullulate,copulate,and amass...millions of money.(196) 

To V. Sackville-West: Yes,it must be dull,traveliin,, without Virginia---nobody to 
say Brusque?---oh no Haröld would know tp word for roughf[In September 1928 when 
Virginia and Vita travelled to France,Virfttmet= overheard Virginia asking a French 
seaman on the cross-channel steamer,"Est-ce que la mer est brusque?" } (197) 

To Ethel Smyth: As it is a pouring wet afternoon,I will write a few dis jected 
observations,like offerings to a magpie. (Tnese birds make their nests of straw, 
hairconbines,and other tiings that have been thrown away.).... As a psychologist 
I am myopic rether than obtuse. I see tne circumference anà the line nat the 
detail. You and Nessa say I am so frightfully stupid because I dont see that fly 
on the floor: but I see tne walls,tne pictures and the Venus against tne pear 
tree,so that tue position and surroundin; of the fly are accurately know to me. 
Say toat you are a fly: what you actually do and say I may misinterpret; but your 
standin in tne world bein:, know to me,I never get you out of perspective as a 
whole....If I were ill I suould be quite as ready to come to you as to Vita, 

though for entirely different reasons....I am diverse enough to want Vita and 
} Ethel and Leonard and #anessa and oh some other people t.o.(199) when I go to what 

we call a Buggery Poke---tuere is a Fram here called Mw;;ery Poke---party,I feel 
as if i had strayed into the mate urinal....I fousnt with Huy Sackville oévr 
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this,.,.How silly,now petty you sodomites are I said.....I had onl; once felt 
physical feeling for a man [Lytton Strachey3...in some opium trance of inaccuracy. 
NO---had I felt physical feelin, for him,then,no doubt,we snould have married ,or 
had a shot at something. But my feelings were all of the spiritual,intellectual, 
emotional kind. And when 2 Gr 3 times in all,I felt physically for man,then he 
he was so obstuse,sallant,foxhuntin, and dull tnat I---diverse as I am---could on- 
ly wheel round and gallop tue otner way.(200) 

To V, Sackville-West; I vont pity tnat cld +termagant---ouvnt one to?---your mother 
I mean. Now if tne sungtroke d= %cended on ner head and left you £5,060 a year 
the richer Ishould think all tue better of God. why choose me and Potto,who have 
nothin, to leave? It often strikes me that Heaven is blunderin:, affair---clunsy pp 
past belief. I am lying in m, downstairs roum,lookin. out at tne apples. Leonard 
“nv wt angel he has been,carrying me :-re,fetching chambe.r pots,runnin: about 
witn trays and medcine....what about your novel and poems? I ask in no idle curios- 
ity; I look upon oyu now as tiie Woolf breadwinuer,since it's more and more certain 
that my novel wont win us even a peany bun. (2104 
To Hugh Walpole: We have discovered a yood novelist,homosexual,a waiter,I tnink,in 
Caraiff,( John Hampson,Saturday Night at tae Greyhound) (21) 
To Ethel Smyth: I'm lounging after tea---tne fertile nour,tne nour for hatching 
nad planning, and imajrinatively surmountin,;: all tae obstacles .ı The waves———when 
tiere's a tap at tac wändow,amu tnere's jack Hutchinson and Barbara; there's Mary 
Hutchinson; theres Lord Gage—-the 107-1 noblemen wno drops in to see how eccen¢iije 
g be,..or worse, I get a letter...from Ka Arnold-Forster who's motoring to Corn- 

ll, an wants lunch=---what c&n I do trus tapped and implored,but say O all 

risht come in; you've ruined 10 pages of my book; I shall never catch that mood 
agein....worst,superlativel; worst,m. motner in law has setti: ususli, e Occup 

. sation she has none, Her youth pissed: childbirth. Now notnin can wake the 

i innumerable days tolerable but frequent teaparties and con»lomerations of child- 

i ren and lon;; tables covered witn little caxes,which she adores,aid remembering 

: anniversaries; s that if she says can she come over on Friday...,what can I do, 

i but race off to Lewes,out pink,red,and yellow cakes,cakes striped with sugar bars 

: and dotted with chocolate spn*s,return jurt in time to collect chairs,light fire; 

ae then---here the, are,dressed,lixe all Jews,as if for high tea in a hotel lounge 


-..talkin,, nasally,talkin, incessantly.but requirin:, at intervals the assurance tig 
‘that I think it really jolly to have tnem. "I am so terribly sensitive Virginia" 
f ny motner in law sas pensively,refusing honey,but sendins, me into tne kitchen to 
4 (222) find strawberry jam; and then,like a perfectly aimless airball,off she 
` drifts into long anecdotes...about her tremendous sorrows,virtues,coura.e and 
_ endurance in raising 9 Jews,all of whom,witn tne sin, ‚le exception of Leonard, 
might well have: n drowned without the world wa ing one ounce the worse.... 
À Please tell me kee sychological necessity makes people wish to "go and see" so-and 
` so? I never 46.(223) Ior!(as you would say) tne egotism of tne male! Two complete- 
ly solid hours öf Eddy this afterncon,and ever, second a complaint about his 
stomach. livery other aspect of tue world barred.(227) 
To V. Sackville-West: And are you still----- (Can you finish the sentence?) L..in 
love witn Hilda Matheson } 
To Vanessa Bell: ...and there was Arthur Waley---waly waly up the Bank and waly wel 
waly down the Brae [traditional ballad).(235) Everyone is i n a stir about Wyndham 
Lewis and his Bloomsbury Black Book fipes of God’fin which every sod and every 
Saph is to be pilloried...On Wednesday the Jews assemble(237) and pour 80 chocol- 
ates in tne form of sovereigns into the lap of tne Motner woolf who is 80; and 
there will be a che,ue among them for that sum... (238) 
To V. Sackville~West: But how am I ever to see you,apart from Hilda? Is an after- 
noon alone never possible?...thel took me to a party at the Austrian Embassy, he 
in sweater and mouldy fur coat; I aimost smart by comparison. And in the slow 
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movement she said "This is like the movement of ones bowels"---at which the 

\jettace's sitting by us,jumped, I wish that Dotty werm't convinced that the 
sign of a great poet is the inability to do anything practical. Leonards 
life has been made a burdm to him,and I was in a rage...hearing Dotty dram- 
atise her own incompetence, (240) 
To Vanessa Bell: And there is old Ethel,who took me to one of the very smart- 
est of parties in Belgrave Square,and wmpeeled herself of sweater,jersey and 
mothy moleskin before all the flwkeys,...finally producing from a cardboard 
box...a pair O1 viam Leaner Stwes, wnicn Shq@put on,Decause she said "she 
truth is l'mca damed mob,and like to be smart." She also said,"Im't this 
slow movenat sublime---natural and heavy and irresistible like the movement 
of one's om bowels,“ All the dapper little diplomats blushed, (244) 
lo ve Sackville-West: And of course I'm rather glad thattyou can bdjealous, 
even of that old sea-monster encrusted with barnacles; I had felt fedou 
in the shade---like a toad mder a plantains(247)...however,now there”s an 
end,with a soft wet warm kiss from Poor Potto....And Tom Eliot is bringing 
his wife---raving mad, seein sults if I say China or India or do you like 
more water?( 248) 
fo Vanessa Bell; ...visits to Worthing and birthday parties, Last week we had 

‚;& terrific dne---the 80th birthday; 18 Jews in an Earls Court Hotel,... bad 

if chmpagne,card games, speeches, sausage rolls(249)....Why didn't we marry into 

i interesting families? Why did we choose---well,what did we choose? I mean,not 

i] husbends, but fapilies?....Vivien is insane, She suspeets every word one says... 

end one has to go on talking,and Tom tires,I suppose, cover it up with long- 
winded and facetious stories, And she smells; and she throws cheap powder over 
the breads and she opens his letters,suspects me of being his mistress,so far 
as we could gather....Also we had a terrific visitation from Hugh Walpole. If 
you want a book from the Times,get Cakes and Ale by Somerset Maugham, All 
Londa is rfging with it, For there poor Hugh is most cruelly and maliciously 
at the same time wnmistakably and amusingly caricatured{as Alroy Kear]. He was 
sitting on his bed with only one sock on when he opened it, There he at with 
only one sock on till 11 next morning reading it.(250) Also,we gathered in 
tears, He wlmost wept in frony of Hilda Matheson, Vita and Clive,in telling us, 
And he couldnt stop. Whenever we changed the conversation he wmtback, "There 
are things in it that nobody knows but Willie and myself....There are little 
things that make me shudder, And that man has been my dearest friend fro 20 
years, And now I'm the laughing stock of London, And he writes t say he didn't 
mean it for me," "Oh but he mdoubtedly did that" said Vita cheerfully, Sand 
he might have been jugged....You don't know the kind of life that Willie has 
led, I do. I could put him in a book, But then I call it a dastardly thing to 
do." And so on,rowd and rowmd,rowmd an dro un d, like a dog with a tin on its 
tail,till it was half past 12,( 251) 
To Ethel Sands: I'm so furious at being in Beaton's Book---I was nane asked 
---never sat---never saw the horrid worm---and There I am seized for ever.” Sķe 
had refused Cecil Beaton's request to photograph her, but in The Book of Beauty 
he included two drawings of her by himself, Beaton claimed in The Wandering 


To Ethel Smyth: On cant keep a clear head in London. There's my poor borther 
in law suddenly struck blind of one eye while travelling with a mistress in 
Italy....anyhow he cant read,upon which his rational life depends, Whereupon 
‚his old mistress Mary Huchinson says "Cant I read to you?’ and comes and 
\oitenes her tent in his room; and has now summonedg Me...» She used to be so 
jealous of mes I am now her onfidante(258)....H has developed a love 
affair,it is said with a Royal Prince or a negro chauffeur---(somedbody either 


way entirely beyond our sphere) wich puts all her feelings for Clive into the 
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into the shade, Yet,she says,if going to bed with him once a fortnight would be 
any use,I could safely offer that, And I,who am bat-blind and mole-deaf to all 
these questions,have to decide what effect once a fortnight if combined with 
the koyal duke wuld be likely w have on Clive's stability. Haprily,all 
people want is to talk about themselves; advice giving is a mere farce,(259) 
To_V, Sackville-West; Or do you want t drop me? Answere. Do you bequeath me to 
Ethel? Answer,(260) 

To Vanessa Bell: I had a queer adevnture by the way,the day I got your mat at 
Marshall and Snelgroves, I was given £6 to buy Xmas presents; I put my bag under 
my moleskin,and tumed,for one mommt,to try. on your wat. Then I thought I 
ought not to leave the bag,so tumed to get it---and behold---in that second a 
theif had snatched it! There was thm a great hue and ery,:nd a detective app- 
eared,and they said a woman in brow fur had been seen; butof course they could 
not catch hers so there I was,penniless,without key,spectacles,cigarette case 
or handkercheif, Marshall&s refused to lend me a penny as they said I was not 
on their books; but the detective gave me 10/- of his om, Later that night the 
bag was fowd,throm in a drain; and,marvellously, though the £6 were gone, the 
theif had left my spectacles,keys,and one old earring.( 263) Roger dined with 
wgz,and Lord! how bitter he is!...First he abused Vita; then ¿thel Smyth, tha 
Maynards then of course complained of his poverty and the neglect of his art.... 
We think his mesalliance is souring him and Helen [Anreplto wit....how do you 
-ecomt for his morbid desire to be thought poor?(264) Therd is a, lot of,..Har- 
lana[ Keynes's servants] g ssip---they're leaving to better thflesi ves with a 
age pro stitute in \.ayfair. (267) 


Saxon Syney-‘turner: 1 suppose in these 5 days you wuld have read Plato 
oo What a pity it is that we cantpool our eading}---I mean,if I could attah 


a little sucker¥ to the back of your neck and drink through it without any aff- 
ort,all your knowledge,I should be able to die content,( 269) 

To Clive Bell; Well now,as you wuld say,whats the news? Whereupon, your poor 
battered wuntidy sister-in-law,does what is called by the ready-wriers, cudgelling 
her brains. There's Tom on the phone---by no means a trivial event, because as 
you are mware,the state of Vivienne's bowel is not a matter to be despatched in 

a moment. ...Dotty...at Angela's party the other nisht,sizzled and sputtered 

like a herring on a fork,exposed to the torture of her books failure,her marr- 
iage's failure,and various other failures which,do what she will,tum her 
£10,000 a year to grit and shingle between theteeth---or should it be in the 
hair?...we were talkingof life and ifs miseries---how the Nation won't review ona 
and the Spectator calls one Lady Dor thy, theus sinuating one's an aristocrat 7 
and can't write poetry...(281) ...the Nation amagamating,as they call it,with 
the Statesman...Its amazing that at our age,after all our disillusionments, we 
can still prick up our ears,neigh,and gallop wildly about the field believing 
that the time has come for a new pwpers better than any that has ever been be- 
fore....1 met Aldoys Huxley last night at a concert---more of a windmill and a 
scarecrow,more highbrow,purblind and pallid and spavined than ever...(284) Kings 
-ley Martin comes in afterwards---his table manners are deplorable---harking 
back to the days when meat was dear and two vegs. a luxury---to discuss the New 
Statesman....Pinka is said to be trembling on the verge of heat; the tobacconists 
yomg wman is bringing her black cocker rownd at 7 to see if he could be mated © 
with a red---not bitch, but what she calls "lady dog"... Mona Wilson, the writer, 
lived with Gs M Yowng,the historian.] (284) 

To Gwen Raverat: It seems more and more idiotic that Eddie Marsh should be all- 


owed to parade his hairdresser's block. The Collected Poehs of Ruper Brooke} 


( 288) 
To Clive Bell: „..you've d ubtless heard all and more---how awkward---one cant 


go on grammatically---that---than---is to be know about Peterf F. L. Lucas1 
end his lady. Nessa will have told you about the affray outside the bedroom 
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door. Besides it only comes through Helen Anrep,a dirty---I mean no offence--- 
filter....Eddy scratching like a dog on a mat,at a concert...querulous t a 
degree. ... Then he swears his novel,Simpson,is a masterpiece,and when I say, 
“im't that mough?" he rownds on me and tells me I know nothing of life, The 
truth is I cant take Buggerage seriously---now if it were a wench,a girl eva 
out of a haberdasher's shop in Shepherds Market,I should be the first to pull 
a long face; but when its Jimmy who's gone off with Tommie,irreverence seizes 
me.... Then Christabel McLaren...had asked me to aækay which begins at 6 and 
ends at 11.30---an American play,where the actors speak their private 
thoughts,end their private thoughts are nonsemses and this nonsemse lasts 

7 ho urs{ Eugene O'Neill's Strange terlud s so I didn't go,knowing what the 
private thoughts of Americans(389) are by instinct. Christabel asked tenderly, 
repeatedly,lowering and raising her lovely eyes,after yow(290) Aldous is... 
supervising Freda Lawtence---—that is,trying to persuade her not to make love 
to the waiter,and not to buy a Rolls Royce,and not to sell all Lawrence's MSS 
twice over to every publisher in London, The pressure of Lawrence being re- 
moved,she has sprung up like a cactus hedge,and all is prickly and precarious, 
(292) Aldous astounds me---his energy,his modernity. Is it that he can't see 
anything that he has to see so much?(293) Amold Bennett lies,it is said,like 
the picture of a dying fog in Uncle Remus, staring straight at the ceiling and 
beating the air with his front paws as he tries to say "I met him in 1906", 
After an hour's effort he comes out with this momen tous fact; but will live 
they say to write another fifty novels,...Will Rothenstein has brought out 
his memoirs,in which Vanessa,Stella and Virginia Stephen figure,most inaccur- 
ately,all in black,like Watts paintings,having tea in the basement,very beaut- 
ifi, but shy,audDo you think that all memoirs are as mendacious as thi&s...?( 294 
I George Rylands; Of course I would have written,instantly,t thank you for 
all the million delishts...but I have been told that no one writes a Collins 
now---indeed they dont, I never have even a postcard written to me---So not 
wishing to be out of date,I curbed my natural impulse,and bit my tongue. (299) 
fo Ethel Smyth: After all,you never liked my books till you liked me: then 

if I'm too tolerant of Vita's fiction because I know her,why do I rate her 
poetry(as you say) too low,since I know her?(300) ...all tomorrow I must be 
toiling to finish an article on GossefEvan Charteris, The Life and Letters of 
Sir Edmund Gosse À whom I hope to hit off(303) smartly,without malice, but wi th- 
out much love either---for he was a crafty,wrldly,prim,astute little beast... 
I've written and written---so many articles---8 to be exact...and all have to 
be sand gapered,made to fit,smoothed,pressed,curled and sent off...(304) I'm 
writing with theonly pen,a gold one,slippery and false and fickle as Edmund 
Gosse...(305) | 

Db V, Sackville-West;...Percy Lubbock's life is a burden to him because of 
his Sybil's fandanges---cant sit and write without a thump on the ceiling 
from Sibyl,who wants a hot water bottle or an air cushion, No more work in 
this world from Percy: md thats your doing. {Lady Sibyl married Lubbock after 
she divorced her husband Geoffrey Scott in 1927 because of his love for Vital 
o...Gosse,about whom I've been candid and caustic. Lord what a letter tb 
Robbie Ross,...How cold cautious and clammy---like tb writhing of a fat wrm, 
red, shiny---disgusting; yet Harold likes him---Gosse,I mean, (306) 

To Quentin Bell: Aldous bids fair to be the great man in succession to Amold 
Bennett, Bennett is dead,and I had the pleasure of being almost the last to 
talk to him before he drank a galss of water swarming with typhoid germs.... 
though his books are as dead as mutton,he had a relish for life---wore waist- 
coats of incredible beauty, ...(309) 

Ib Ethel Smyth: I have also bem listening to tw love lom yomg mem p. Le 
Lucas and Alan Clutton-Bmck!: they caterwaul----with an egotism that,if I 
were a feminist,would throw great light on the history of the sexes---such 
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entire belief that a woman has nothing t do but listen, Then Murry---the one 
vile man I have ever knowm---has written a book about D, H., Lawrence,making out 
that he is Judas and Lawrence, Christ.(313) I'm reading Lawrence,Sons and Lovers 
for the first time,...Murry, that bald necked blood dripping vulture,kept me 
off Lawrence with his obscene objurgations. Nöw I realise with regret that a 
man of genius wrote in my time and I never read him, Yes,but gmius obscured 
and distorted I think: the fact about contemporaries(I write hand t mouth) is 
that they're doing the same thing on another railway line; one resentstheir 
distracting one, flashindpast, the wrong way---something like that: from timid- 
ity,partly,one keeps one's eyes on one's om road, Stella Beson 1(315) dont 
read because what I Freadlasaacenod to me all quivering---saccharine with 
sentima tality; brittle with thekind of wit that means sentiment freezing.k 
To Ve Sackville-West: Le had just eaten a dozen oysters frsh from the sea in 
; your honour, What a good book Sons and Lovers is!(316) I see why one is so 
happy here (Bren tme, Francel: no visitors, Not being in at 5 to see Sibyl; to - 
see Eddy; to dine out. Thats the horror of our lives,...Now I*ve no room to 
discuss Sons and Lovers---what a good book,my word: I must read him all: 
Murry so disgusted me,I never faced him, (318) 
To Vanessa Bell; Why is the male so happy---cownting Ethel a male?...Love to 
the Brats....l dream last night that you'd had a child by Hilton Yowng,(319) 
To Quentin Bell: ...and s home---oh dear---to Bloomsbury rampant---opera and 
ballet and disappointed lovers,...I've had lots of confidences ITately---a 
tribute to my grey hair; snd-eitve-has-become a misogynist,a tribute to Mary 
Hutchinson, ( 320) J 
To Ethel Smyth: ...Laura Riding,whom I despise for writing perpetually to ex- 
plain her om cause when reviewers say what is true---that she is a damned bad 
1poet....About Friday---lord, that our black hole [ sociallday.(329) 
fo Vanessa Bell: And Ó what an encomter I had ön the Chanel boat; a squat 
sallow lynx eyed woman---Dawks firs Sydney) Waterlow,retuming with 3 of the 
ugliest- ever misbegotten from Sofias»... There is another great literary 
scandal on foot, about a book that caricatures Somerset Maugham this time [ELin- 
or Mordawnt,Gin_and Bitters] ; and Hugh,like the Galahad he is „has intervened 
to stop it....I saw Winifred Holtby myself [She published the first full- 
length study of Virginia, Vir ia Wolf, 1932} ‚end find her s Yorkshire far- 
mer's daughter,rather wncouth,and shapeless,..(331) 
fo Ethel Smyth; ...what I can't abide is the man who wishes to convert other 
men's minds; that tampering with beliefs seems to me impertinent,insolent, 
corrupt beyond measure, I never pass through Hyde Park without cursing sæar- 
ately every God inventor there, (333) 
To Vanessa Bell: Mrs Mary Hınter has gone smash,owes about £10,000,(334).... she 
has had to sell all her possessions....I went to the sale,for a joke....It 
was a sordid scene---old Jews clutch in ghola of pen trays and shaking pots in 
case they might be cracked, I found myself wedged against a semi-familiar 
looking lady who said she did not wish to bid against me, After a time I 
semmed to suspect that she was Jady Rothenstein,as indeed she was, but highly 
respectable,evan sanctimonious,all black,all which I wondered, but saw that 
she was presented at Court the following night....What a humbug Will Rothes- 
tein is with his lecture about the evils pf arsitocracy-—and then dressing 
Alice like a plumber's widow and sending her to Buckingham Palace, Then we 
had Violet Hınt-Hueffer,..and had a lewd and lascivious talk about her statem 
-ments as to Ruskins private parts and so on....thr frihidaire is installed, 


but not working which matters theless as nature is seeing to 1t(335)....I 
suppose Jimmy Sheehan,Peter Horris and Angus Davidson have some mystic charm 
as I see that Vita has ®none in your eyes. I swpose its somethingto do with 
the illusion of sex: the male sex illudes you; the female me: Thus I see the 
mole in its reality; you the female,...Vita has been told the story of Eddy 
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and Jimmy by a friend mäer strictest secrecy...Eddy swears he will never marry 
owing to Jimmy...( 336) 

Sackville-West: ...reading Princess Daisy of Pless [ron My Private Dia ry] P 
speculafting upon her real character and life and longing for a full accomt 
from you---who appear in a footnote....What a chance the British aristocracy 
had and lost---I mean if they'd only grafted brains on to those splendid bodies 
and wholesome minds---for I cant help liking her,in her wild idiocy,and her 
frankness "7 days late---can it be a child---" seems to me the highest human 
quality,if it werent combined with a housemaids sensibility and the sentimen tal- 
ity of a Surbiton cook. uld Blomsbury be grafted on to Mayfair: but no: we're 
too ugly and they're too stupid, And so the world goes to rack and ruin,(337) 

# We have sold over 4,000 copies of All Passion Spent before publication. Its a 
great day today for the press---I dont envy you the usual rotten eggs and sticky 
es of reviewers,all the same,...Perhaps Ethel is sleeping with you tonight?(3 

338) 
To Ethel Smyth: And the table will be there for the cards,(346) If I were you 

I'd train typists and street singers rather than go on whipping these gen trys 


you are completely justified in your œnclusion that "such a person ought not to 
be thus loved," But I dont think that I've ever made out that I possessed qual- 
ities which e titled me to your love.(350) Now to brush all this aside—-this 
quarrel--and say ") but I'm so devoted to you; lets kiss and be frimds," seems 
to me childish.(353) Lord! how I like the thud of my abuse upon your hide, I 
think I shall make a practise of it "Ethel, d'you know you ‘re a dammed Harlot, 
---a hoary harpy---or an eldritch shriek of eg tism---hail storm of inconsecut- 
ive and inconsequmt oonceit--- Thats all" And I shall ringpff.(354) A furious 
old gentleman in Manchester,coeval with the Bromings has attacked me for what 
he's pleased to call iconoclasm, I'm replying,in my well-know style,something 
spicy about orgasm making a rhyme, (355) 

Tb Ve Sackville-West: „..the room still ringing with Ethel on the phone, So to 
bed, And whats bed without---? And when---? And what---? 

To Ethel Smyth: Ge Lowes Dickinson is,..the fine flower of Cambridge culture. eee 
he thinks, How mlike us,Miss Beale and Miss Buss,(356). 

The Waves was published on 88 October 1931, She wrote in her diary: "I'm the 
Gare,a long way ahead of the howäs my critics." | 

To Ve Sackville-West: Lord! Was there ever a woman I knew called Vita? And was 
she ever fondof a woman walled---Wellmy life's a rumning wre,and I write only to 
say are you dining with me on Monday?(359) Potto is dead. For about a month(you 
have not bem for a month and I date his decline from your last visit) I have 
watched him failing. First his coat lost lustre; then he refused biscuits; finally 
gravy. When I asked him what ailed him,he sighed, but made no answer,...Last 
night it was clear that the ed was coming, I sat with him holding his paw in 
mine and felt the pulse grow feebler,...I leant over him, I just caught and was 
able to distinguish the following wrds---"Tell Mrs Nick that I love herÿ. .. She he: 
forgotten me, But I forgive her and...(here he cd, hardly speak) die,.,.0f..08@0 0e 
brokm...heart}" He then expired,‘362) Potto'S last wish by the way was that I 
should smd you a jar of caviare to be eaten in his memory--so take it thus, 

eat. slowly.with tears.(363) As for Katharine liansfield....We did not ever œa- 
lesce; but I was fascinated,and she respectful,only I thought her cheap,and she 
thoughtme priggish....Only then she came out with a sawrm of little stories,and 

I was jealous,no doubt; because they were so praised; but gave up reading them 
not on that account, but because of their cheap sharp sen timentality,which was all 
the worse,I thought,because she had,as you say,the zest and the resonance...and if 
es felt his cheap scent in it,it reeked in ones nostrils... sour redlationship 
became eal also, And there was Hurry squirming and oozing a sort of thick 
motor oil in the backgrownd---dinners with them were about the most mpleasant 
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exhibitions,humanly speaking,l've ever bem to, But the fact remains---I mean, the 
4 that she had a quality I adored and needed; I think her sharpness and reality--- 
ï her having knocked about with prostitutes and so on,whereas I had always been res 

~pectable---was the thing I wanted then, (366) 

To Ve Sackville-West: Gosh yes---very natty and sporty she looks tw be sure [Eve- 

lyn Irons,a journalist on the Baily Mail,with whom Vita had bem intimate for 

about 6 months end was planning to go on a walking tour in Provence ---just 

your style, Mine is the very opposite---but to speak seriously,God knows you're 

risht,(369) and I shant come,and you'll find another,and forget me,and make. ex- 

cuses when we meet,and I shall be driven to the rough Coast of the Wreckers 

köthell....Shall I see you? before you &Lope?( 370) 

To Ethel Smyth: A fig for your psychology,I says...you're a completely befogged 

and besotted owl---One came into the orchard yesterday and let Le Satch hin, He 


~--A she---was brought to me,and I said instantly "Thats Ethel" The creature loo 
jooks wise I admit,md doubtless thinks itself omiscimnt,...But here I come to 
a serious statement---I mean one I intend t abide by---never again to mention 
the subject of my health to you, If I'm strickm by cancer, typhoid or hydro- 
phobia,you will no doubt be notified on a postcard by Leonard, And this leads to 
a tequest,..(374) please in future dont speak of my health to me,or say if I'm 
looking well,or ill....What an amiable donkey that wman Holtby is!(375) 

To Ge Le Dickinson: What you say you felt about the Waves is exactly what I 
wanted to wnvey,... The six persons were supposed to be one, I'm getting old 
myself---I shall be fifty next year; and I come feel more and more how difficult 
it is to collect oneself into one Virginias even though the special Virginia in 
whose body I live for the moment is violently susceptible to all sorts of sep- 
arate feelings, Therefore I wanted to give the sense of flowing and passing 
away and that nothing matters, Yet I feel things matter quite immensely, (397) 

TD Ethel Smyth: After all,I dont suppose I care for anyone more than for 
Lytton, (after my Jew) He's in all my past---my youth, But never mind,( 415) 
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Vol, V 


In tro ducgigm: As her fame momted,more people kept her letters. These were 

the years scarred by the deaths of Lytton Strachey and Roger Fry. An old 
friemdship like Lady Cecil's cold be blom to life by a chance letter, So 
much had been said between Virginia and Lytton,and only when he was dead 

did she realise how much there was left to say. Years afterwards she was 

still thinking as she wrote,"Oh but he won't read this!" Critics began to 
savage his character and reputation,(xi) As her friends died,she felt her 
om life was beginning-to fray. Chelsea laughed and sneered atiBloomsbury. 
More than once she was tempted by invitations to visit the United States, 

but they came to no thing, fo rtmately, becauseher preconceived notions of 
America and her wmconconcealed prejudices about the character of its people 
might have been changed by first-hand knowledge, Although she read foreign 
literatures,she was ven rn naar Bergen: While travelling in 
Europe,she barely concem® erself with a comtry's history,art or people. 
She was n edeker traveller.(xii) Ethel Smyth rewlved round Virginia 
like a mothroumd a lamp,and was capable o allying £ a snub in a way that 
Vita never tould.(xiii) Nor did she fonsidon tor para that she might be 
trespassing foo far on another artist's time, Bthia fomd it difficult 

to repulse adoration, unlike Vanessa,who on the telephone could pretend to be 
her ow maid,withough even disguising her voice,telling th welcome caller 
that Mrs Bell was abroad. While Ethel complained that she s ignored, Virgin 
-ia complained that wo km en were ignored. A Room of One's Om was li#ht—heart 
-ed,but its wit and sarcasm were expressions of her deeply held belief that 

wo émen had been placed at a humiltating disad4vantage by mm,and still were, 
fxiv) Three Guineas was an attack on contemporary militarism,which she attrib 
-uted in large part to the historical role ofmen and their d@mial of a proper 
education to wma. The two subjects,however,did not merge easily. The Victor- 
ian patriarch and the 20th-century fascist were men of different worlds,and vir 
-ginia's attempt to 1 nk them did not carry onviction.. liaynard Keynes Bunt 
Tnree Guineas "a silly argument and not very well written", Itis wrth 
investigating why Virginia t:ok up the cause of women so heatedly. There is 

no doubting ef her strength of feeling, but nothing in her om life,nor in the 
lives of her close friends,quite explains it,which makes her protest wselfish 
and therefore all themore impressive, It is true that she and Vanessa had not 
been sent to Univerities,as both her brothers were, Later she sometimes admit- 
ted that she was glad not to have a Wiversity education, Her intellectual 
development would have bem limited by it. Whenever she visited Oxford or 
Cambridge she retursed disgusted by the narrow-mindedness of academics, b 

the supine duliness(or what was worse,the self-assrtiveness) of mdergra uates, 
and in the Oxford chapter of The Years,she lamooned both brilliantly. She 

was entirely justified in stressing the importänce of education for women,and 
a modest room and income of their om,but she had not herself been seriously 
deprived of them, She stated women's grievances with such power that readers 
overlooked the fact that her argument was to a large extent anachronistic. The 
professions were opening to woman; to give but one example of the trend, both 
her doctors in middle and later life were women, The wiversities were open 

to women, School-eduaction for girls had bem compulsory since 1870,(xv) She 
drew most of her examples from the past. She foumd in mem qualities which she 
deplored---a;#ressiveness,arrogance,self-satisfaction, The œ responding defects 
in women she scarcely mentioned, iim shoot beasta dnd birds,but women wear 
ther fur andptra plumage. Victorian matriarchs could be as ruthlessto their 
children as the patriarchs,and very few of them{usë made( as Virginia did) of xy 
the opportwity for self-education which leisure and financial security afforded 
them. Most of them actually welcomed their dep@mdere upon men. Virginianot only 
overstated thebase, but muddled it. She often appeared to despise the very prof 
-essions w She $ 


wW 
iSha- mmen to enter, 
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If many men wore robes,wigs and wiforms of different rank(a frequent object 
of her scom) it was for historical reasons, She seems to have found little 
merit in ambition,and to meer at the skill and effort required to win accept- 
ance for causes in which people of both sexes deeply believe, lier anger was 
focused not only on men of mean attainments,but on the successful, Not on the 
intrusive bureaucrat,the bullying sergeant or the hack scholar,but on the 
statesman,the General,the Professor and the Judge. Their eminmce was itself 
suspect t her. The Chairman was morally a feebler creature that the idlest 
and most taciturn member of his committee, What,one wuld like to ask her,was 
the man or woman of legitimate ambition to do? Refuse all honours,respectabil- 
ity or advancement? Virginia refused the offer of Companion of Honour,a degree 
at Manchester University and the cyark lectureship at Cambridge, Her refusal of 
titular honours one can understand; but proudly to tum dow the Clark lectures, 
when she was the first woman to be invited to give them,only weakmed the 
cause of women in gemeral and contrasts with her natural eagerness to win 
literary recognition,to accept,for example,the award of the Femina prize for 

To the Lighthouse, The central subject of Three Guineas was war. Ever since 
Homeric times there has been a sexual element in war,encouraged by gs a 

whom a warrior(even a pay-clerk in a remote heaedquarters) appears a mofe 
virile figure than the same man at home, It was women who distributed the 
white feather. Virginia conceded that they were much to blame,and asked how 
both sexes could be cured of their militant patriotism, First,she answers, by 
education negatively, The "arts of dominating other people" should not(xvi) 

be taught in the ideal wniversity; there should be no examinations or degrees, 
which simply stimulate a nasty form of pride, Nor should the studmts study s 
any of the arts or sciences which encourage war, Secondly,women must adopt "an 
attitude of complete indifference" to the militant posturing of man. They 

must be active pacifists as well. No appeal can be made to wmen tp-esn”bebe 
made-tew#œwmen to contribute to their cowtry's defence,as their cow try has dom 
nothing for them in return, "If you insist upon fighting to pratect me,or ‘our' 
cowtry,let it be mderstood soberly andrationally between us that you are fight 
-ing to gratify a sex instinct which I cannot share," Her argument was neither 
sober nor rational, It was not even qualified by satire,like the Lysistrata, 
When war came,she still maintained that "they" made w rs, "We" as usual re- 
mained outside and had no wice in our fate, "Better win the war thm lose 
it",Leonard grimly replied,and Virginia more than half agreed, She threw a 
stone through the window,which is often a valuable thing to do.(xvii). When 

Q D Leavis wrote of Three Guineas as devastating a review as Virginia received 
-or any &f her books,she commented in her diary,"I read enough to see that it 
was all personal---about Quemie's own grievances and retorts to my mubs", Why 
did she not mind more that herargumen t$ was pulled to pieces? Because she 

knew that what she had written was true, It had all welled up from her child- 
hood---the horrid masculinity of Leslie,Gedrge and Greald which had humiliated 
her and weakened her sexual nature(a recurrent theme in The Pargiters), the 
pathetic image of her mother's last years,of Vanessa forced to do the household 
accounts,and herself to hand rod bms at tea-parties, She was describing a 
world which had evaporated, but which to her was still real,(xviii) 

To Ve Sackville-West: Yes dearest Creature I cant deny that 1 have a sort of 
dying enber in my heart for you---what they call affection,and if i& dies it 
will be because you suffocate it with the no doubt satisfactory but to me rath- 
er too substantial figure of Jonesf Mid Bagnold,married Sir Roderick Jones] 
---of whom I'm rahter jealous,and so call her Jones all short. Here was I at 
Rodmell and you with her---but I cant really think that Mid with all her 
seductions can be as nice,or as interesting,or as much of a lark as---someone I 
gould touch with a stick at this mommt. So this is to ask(2) if you'll come 
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and see me on Monday next---(because you said you wanted to see me and it 
was only modesty if you didn't ask,so in future I shall ask you,without think- 
ing you'd rather be with Jones)---and if so what time?,..Yes,I knew you'd 

feel wnhappy as I did about Lytton....I wish one's friends were immortal-—-I'm 
greatly at their mercy---and then you go flamting off with the widow Jones--- 
I always mdow dull stodgy commonplace women with widowhooüs.(3) We've just bee 
put on the telephone---385 Lewis---but this is dead secret. I wish you'd 

ring me up for fun.(4) 

To Dora Carrington: I wish I could understand the psychology of Julia Sta 
Strachey. Think of writing a whole book and then swallowing it back into the 
womb!---what a disgusting metaphor---the result of 3 hours talk with Ethel 
Snyth. Now its a queer thing, but all old women of high distinction and advanc- 
ed views seldom talk of anything but the period and the W C. How do you 
accowmt for ite@., this is our great comfort now---the happiness you gave 
Lytton---and he told me so,(8) 

To Julian Bell: I have made enquiries about the Nonesuch Dryden,...Clie says 
Montague Summers is an obscene kanve; even old Desmond MacCarthy has nosed 

out some misprints,which considering the state of Desmond's brain,shows that 
the text must be a pullulating mass of maggots. (13) 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell: Now Lytton is dead how comforting it is to be with 
you who loved him. We must always hoard the memory of him up together....I 

am aghast at the futility of life---Lytton gone,and nobody minding,(16) I 

know he had a peculiar feeling for you yourself, But you,know this too, I 

Saw Mary Hutchinson---she's terribly bereft,I think: after the break with 
Clive she depended most on Lytton,(18) 

To Margaret Llewelyn Davies:....an idiotic Polish Com t [Co un t Geoffrey Wladisl- 
aw Vaile Potocki de Montalk was charged on 8 February 1932 with publishing a 
group of obscene poems,one of which was dedicated "to John Penis in the 

Mount of vaus".Jhas gt himself(20) int prison for writing silly indecent 
poems and Leonard is gettinghim out,which takes incessant interviews,calls 
from other poets in sandals and plush trousers.... 

Jo William Plomer: I am still shivering with alternate emotions of anger, 
lavghter,and utter boredom from the Comt Potocki last night....We must have 
LT party without the Cowmt---one evming will last me a lifetime with the 
Comt.(21) 

To Ethel Smyth; Did I tell you about the Polish Comt,and his invocation to 
the male organ---for which he's in prison and L, is trying to get him out, for 
which reason I've not had time to buy suspenders,..nor nibs...nor boots...and 
all because of the Polish @oumts male organ sticking in tie Mount of Venus.... 
Wait a day and let me collect my wits.(22) When the 10 Jews sat rowmd me silent 
-ly at my mother in lawsfrs woolf, the mother of 10 children,was 823, tears 
gathered behind my eyes,at th= futility of life: imagine eating birthday cake 
with silent Jews at 11. pm.(23} 

To Hugh Walpole: I should think it a great honour if you dedicated your Scott 
book to me....And do you really want another copy of the Waves? If So,you've 
only got to hold up the little finger of your left hand and I willsend one.... 
I was rather cross at Sibyl Colefax's coming, She seemed to create an atmos- 
phere of amiable insincerity instantly....And I wanted to explain my violence 
about Charles Morgan[ The Fomtain}....I suspected him of wrapping up tame little 
reputable platitudes in(24) words of twmty five syllatles,and thus posing,and 
thus wındermining the health of Mglish letters,as Mrs Ward and others: with 
their damable pretence of fine writing: and so threw the oook out of the 
window half reai,....Anyhow,dont dismiss me as an etiolated, decad t, enervated, 
emasculated,priggish blood-waterish ‘ighbrow: as Arnold Bennett used to say. 

I think£ Trollope's] the small House at Allington perhaps the most perfect of 
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of inglish novels along with Jane Austen---I cant now explain why.(25) 
D Clive Bell: ...I shant do itfthe Clark Lectures} ---think of writing six 
lectures,and standing on a platform at my time of life,...as Desmond was once 
a Clark lecturer,the honour is not overwhelming,even to a vain woman like my- 
self---Lord!---what stuff he does write-— now about Lytton-- like an old spaniel 
dribbling down its chops,... They're doing Hamlet at Cambridge and we are going 
uy to hamt that windy tomb---how I shall shiver and shake,and avoid talkking 
to Peter F.LeLucas | who's novel lies by me,but I cant abear Peter's novels, 
Why cmt he be coupled with Webster,or Jonson or some other text that wants cor- 
recting,ïor ever and ever,in sickness or in health Pes tP ki,. 
yet and wrote a poem about Penis in the mwt of VERB] and GWE? HRs e 
end fuck; and Come and Hunt in Pegg's Cwmt,...(27) 
To Dora Carrington: You cant think how close Lytton comes when you're there: 
you keep him for me more than anypne. So go on,dearest,devilish though it is 
for you; (31) 
fo Lady Ottoline Morrell: Yes,of course itfDora Carringim's death]Jwas suicide... 
they were anxious do get the verdict that it was an accident. She had borro wed 
a gum from Brian Guinness,....Rglph arrived while she was still conscious, She 
told him...that she had bem shooting at a rabbit and had slipped, But she 
had already tried once before when Lytton was dying...(34) 
To #¥illiam Plomer; M. [ Floris]Delattre's book[Le Roman psychologique de V, Wey 
19321 has wrrived. tie sownd highl; respectable....I can't say I find it lively 
reading, but then its difficult to see one self as a mummy in a musueum: even 
a highly respectable museum, ..(37) 
To Ethel Smyth: I've now got a huge book on V. We but cant read it,because I 
hate my om face in the looking glass, 
To Gefid ge Rylands: No:....I refused the Clark lectwreship---I was only boast- 
ing that they'd offered it me, How could Im up 6 lectures wha l know no- 
thing of the subject? So I said to the(38) Meter that I was profowmdly touched 
and gratified,which I am: but incapables: which I am.(39) 
Ib Vanessa Bell: Barbara Bagenal& takes the cake. Never never can there have bem 
a woman so sealed from birth to all the subtleties smsibilities and harmonies 
of civilised life, to dump her mumpish brat on you at the last mommt seems 
the last straw....0f curse its a form of morbid love for you---thus to inflict 
these scars, Any contact is some sort of ecstasy to her---But after this,dont 
despise me for Ethel Smyth and the rest....Nan H,,dson says you awone of the 3 
people she loves, The third is a dog....She told me a long story about a Swiss 
who copulates with cows, Itake this to mean that she has relations with Peter 
{the bull-dog]. I don't blame her,save that he's old,blind and smells. Then she 
said people take her for a Sapphist/...We had tea with Maurice Baring...2 dirty 
footmm to hand anchovy sandwiches,which I loathe and so had to put in my bag. 
When asked for a match by Baring I handed him my sandwich,... Then I saw James 
Lytton....James is Lyttons executnr.and has fowd...box upon box of letters, 
...He says Lytton said very wnpleasant things about us all, But as we all do 
that,I dont see that it matters, Ott and Roger Senhouse neeint be included,if 
it hurts their feelin®s,(45)...James says that Lytton meant to write one more boo. 
book on George Washington; and then retyire,probably abroad,and wite violently, 
proclaiming his sodomy,and cutting adrift from society, I must say I doubt it( 46) 
T Vanessa Bell: We shart arrive at Athens toll 6 tomorrow evming---rather a 
bore,as ther is a limit to ones love of sea life,...Roger oozes knowledge, but 
kindly warmly like an aromatic---what?(49)...I think Margery suspects me of being 
an intellectual and moral and social mob; so I do my best to climb off my perch 
and roll on the floor....But Lord lord---I know nothing a bout any fone; and 
merely advance my antennae and gmerally get sfmudbed.... Why dream of Dincan? 
He never dreams of me,nor thinks of me either; nor writes to me in the bargain... 
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the large-mouthed woman in Broming's poem Muckle-mouth Meg 


...how Roger picks w dusty jews at every tum,and Ha too. We hsall have a foll- 
owing like a bitch on heat, 

To Ve Sackville-West: Well,you haven't written to me,not one word,not ae post 
card,so perhaps Sissinghurst Castle is blotted out---the Tower fell, crushing 

the daughter of the Sackvil’es to pink pulp---a very fitting end for a woman 

who forgets old but humble,humble but old,friends,...Our drawbacks,..are bitter 
winds,stormy grey skies,and vast helpings of soft sweet pudding, Also Roger has 
the piles---cant walk,also Margery suffers,like all spinsters aged 63660] from 
wnrequited loves 20 years ago for Inglishmen who were killed in the war.(52) 

To Quentin Bell: It was a great joy to get your letter at Athens,and it served 
very well to cheer us all up at night. Not that we want cheering particularly 
---save that some part of Roger's inside is coming through,so that he cant sit o 
or stand---but this makes little difference, Its merely a question of going behind, 
a hedge now and then with a buttonhook....We have put Greek art in its place--- 
rather lower than it was....Roger is a fair shower bath of erudition---Bot a 
flower escapes him. And if it did,Margery would catch its... They talk Greek,on 

a system,so that tonight we were almost landed with two black kids and a pail full 
of wur milk,owing t a mismderstanding.(54) 

To Vanessa Bell: ...as Roger leamt Greek out of the wrong book,most of our talk 
gets wrong,and whan I correct with pure Classical Greek---as my way is---the only 
result is that we are supposed to have bought tw kids, Now haven't probed Marg- 
ery. ..I see one cant eviscerate the elderly wmless one wishes to have deœ mpo s- 
ing carcases hmg rowd one's neck, There is the less need,however,as she has 
told us about her emasculated life,with the old Frys---how her father dismissed 
her lover,and her mother never let her laugh at any story a man told lest it 
should be thought fast. The dulness of her youth and the 6 sisters was she says 
worse than convent...,I daresay it wuld better if she married Roger as you 
suggest. They hum and buzz like tw boiling pots. I've never heard people,after 
the age of 6,talk so incessantly. Whats more, there's not a word of it what you ad 
I might call foolish; its all about facts,and information and at the most trying 
moments when Roger's inside is falling down,and Margery must make water instantly 
or perish,one has only to mention Themistocles and the battle of Platea for them 
both to become like youth at its spring....Margery caught me smiling the other 
day at my om thoughts and said no “ry had ever done that.(56)....But she's as 
sweet as milk and pathetic---about her lost life,and no childrm but e less 
university honours,...if ever I had a tum towards Sapohism it wuld be revived 
by the carts of yo mg peasant wma in lemon red and tlue handkerchiefs,...(57) 
ve cant't understand a word and the conflict between Roger's book and Leonards 
often makes it impossible for us to get a drop to drink,because they can't agree 
what is the wrd for wine.(58) 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell: ...the tel ephone--- Tmf Etiot] . May he come andsee us, 
"Oh yes,do", "But Vivienne wants me t say may she come too---g@ tea,to dinner, 
this week,next week?" Evidently she was at his el bow---So its heopeless....on 
Monday have [Prince DmitrilMirsky and his prostitute, (71) 

To Ethel Smyth: I had meant,if time had bem willing which it wam't,...to explain 
my idiotic or rather childish refrain "Do you like me better than---?" „..It& 
only a relic of childish days whem I used to pull Nessa's amethyst beads. Say, 
please say you love me best; and then she'd shake her head; and then I'd go over 
her friends and relations,like beads; and so on, This habit comes over me still 
with you and Vita:(72) and its no to be taken as a serious demand that you salıld 
soberly search wur affections, 

To Ve Sackville-West: Why must one see so many people? Today a child of 2 ny 
Godchild,...and streams fell frm her wollen drawers, So they did from mine once 
when I was bridesmaid,at herÿage. But I like that better than luscious and intenæ 
Russians, ..(73) Z 

Io Ethel Smyth: Talk of dress---thats a mere nd bite: that I can settle ad dism- 
iss in a second; its the plague of people that really worries me: if you ould 
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lay that cloud of singing mats,or tell me how,I should be eternally grateful. 
Everyday its the Same---somebody insists upon being sen; has a claim; willbe 
hurt if I dont,... The days loom ahead of me, Each with its "seehg" its being at 
home and sitthg here and talking,its arranging visits and dinners...(74) 
To Ethel Smyth: ...if the problem were what you state---a question of "aspir- 
ants for interviews" then Ive solved it long ago. I never never never see them, 
eeoel merely type in tw minutes---Ive just done it three times---"Mrs Woolf is 
sorry,but her angagements" end Miss Beélsher of the Hozarth Press sigs its and 
theres an end,...But its not them---what I find dmpossible to solve is the 
pro blem of personal friends,and the friends of personal frimds....RfRoger Fry 
had had an operationl; a very olä friend; ill; in a home; will I do and see 
him; Nellie Cecil; stone deafswill I come over to Gale and see her; my mother in 
law---at Worthing; when am I coming?....(76) how can I say to them"... The next 
en day is..."....And its not my vanity and weakness as you mak&ut its 
simply the way of human beings---look at yourself. There you are saying do come 
and meet Mrs Woodhouse; do lunch with Mary Dodge; do come over to Maurice Baring 
at Rottingdean; do arrange to see Ronald Storrs, And why do you think I'm foolish 
and ridiculous to dine at the Ivy on a hot night with people I've know twen ty 
years,and not foolish, but wise and adorable to dine with you at Coign in order 
to meet Barings and Storrs whom I have known ten minutes and dont care a straw 
for---I cant imagine....Many thanks all the same, I'll keep your form and use it 
on wur friend Lady Oxford who's just rung up, But not on Nelly Cecil nor 
Stracheys nor my poor old 82 years old mother in law. I say,what do you mean by 
calling the Benson Bronte first rate[Charlotte Bronté, by E. F. Benson} fifth 
pate I should say,if that....Well I'm sorry if you think I wrote with undue 
vehemaice or wfairly. But I think I have reason to feel exacerbated...that you, 
who protest you like me,should still think,after two years, that I'm capable of 
wasting time andstrength on "admirers...and then complain I dont get time for 
work---I d feel nettled...to think of you and Miss Dodge sitting on judgment 
on me md writing....(77) "...you are flattered...there is a magpie elemmt in 
you," All this time youve bem thinking I'm that sort of person---thats how I 
soend my time,in rose coloured tea gown,signing autographs, I'm so vain of hav- 
ingprestige, which,as you remark,any fraud of fifteenth rate paerson may have, 
that I cmt resist gratifying it....As for your discovery that I "like going outy 
whereas the wsociable Ethel[handwrittem}the wsociable Ethel who sees mre people 
stays in more houses,and mfoys it more than anyone I know[typewritten§ prefers 
complete solitude,...Let us agree that it was I who thrust myself won the 
Baringsand the Dodges in my insane and insatiable desire for flattery....It 
strikes me that the last "aspirant for an interview" to whom,wnwisely as 1 come 
ta think,an interwview was granted was---who d'you suppose---Ethel Smyth! Do 
you know that lady? If »,tell her with my love,not only has she blasted my 
belief ir the possibility of friemdships but whats more next time she talks of 
loving me,knowing me,wishing to see me,I shall wnderstand that she refers to a 
lay in rose coloured tea gowm,with a lap dog,a fomdtain pen,ad a habit of 
writing her nale with a flourish across what she calls photos of a celebrated 
authoress, (78) 
To Lady Cecil: I dare say Es Fe Benson[ Charlotte 3mtelwas all right---its only 
I detest the collocation(is that the wrd?) of that tubby ruddy fleshy little 
“ubman with Charlotte, Its impure, Its like cats marrying dogs---against the 
right order of things, Let him stick to Dodo, I cant follow the Bronte enthus- 
iasts. A linatic...has sent me a book proving that Branwell[Bronté] wrote Wuther- 
ing Heights[Alice Law,Jane Bronté,and the Anthorship of "Wuthering Heights", 
1925]....0ne of Benson's points was that Charlotte had no feeling of any kind 
for the other sex; but was entirely decimated(is that a word?) by passion for 
one of those obscure old frumps---Huüssey, CE 1 el Nussey---what was her name? 
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"For heaven's sake,publish nothing before you are thirty..."(A letter to 
a Yomg Poet,p. 26) Eiot's distracted and distracting wife 


» 


what was her name? Yet il can remember,or think I can,old George smith preen- 
ing himself---hundreds of years ago---when my mother said---oh this is mill- 
ions of years ago,l may well have invented it---"I am sure Charlotte was in 
love “ith_ywu Mr Smith." [George smith,a partner in the fim of Smith « Elder, 
who published Jane Eyre,etc, In 1882 he fownded the D, N, B.,which Leslie 
Stephen editedl(80) 

To Ve Sackville-West: Oh my God Ethel} I should think I had had 6 reams of 
noteprper crossed,wnderlined,red pencilled,starred,...I really believe she gets 
a kind of mild œntinvwus orgasm from this flux,... The wonders of authors will 
never cease: I've had such a packet of letters lately,one from a Sodomite who 
has discovered his perversion all owing to that bad book The Waves and there- 
fore says I must find him a job or he will cut his throat on my doorstep.(89) 
To Harmon He Goldstone: ...I bave never had read Bergson and have only a 
very amateurish knowledge of Freud and the psychomalysts....Money and a Room 
of one's own, Some writers have taken my statements literally...,and have 
inferred that I myself was left £500 by an amt; and worked as a journalist 
etc, It is perhaps thus worth saying that this is purely fictitious, I have had 
an independen t income ever since I was of age; and have never had t write 
for money or to pursue any profession[Not quite fictitious, Virginia's amt, 
Caroline Emelia Stephm,left Virginia £2,500(gross) when she died in 19095 

and between 1916 and 1921 Virginia contributed almost weekly articles to 

the Tie Se le Partly from reasons of health I was never at school or college, 
My father allowed me to read any book in his library wen I was a girl; and it 
was a large library. (91) 

To Hugh Walpole[ who dedicated The Waverley Pageant to Virginia]: One of the 
things I want to write about one day is the Shakespearean talk in Scott; the 
dialogues; surely..that is the last appearance ân England of the blank verse 
of Falstaff and so on! We have lost the art of the poetic speech....I wish my 
ink would flush red to show my gratitude,instead of which it runs as black as 
Styx. (104) 

To ¿thel Smyth: I have the Hell of a weekend---two people staying here,one at 
his own invitation in order to disburdm his wul---a shallow vessel,but full 
of storms,so he says, ( 105) 

To Frances Marshall: .. amon’ other things I told him that every second yomg 
man and woman in Newcastle-on-Tyne was either a bugger or a sapphist...( 106) 
To Ve Sackville-West: Oh I was in such arge of jealousy the other night, 
thinking you had bem in love with HildafMatheson] that summer you wat to the 
Alps together} ‘Because you said you wer@mt,. Now were you? Did you do the act 
under the Dolomites? Why I should mind this,when its all over---that tour--- 

I dont know. But I do. D'yulsic] remember coming to anfession,or rather 
justification,in my lodge? And you weren't guilty then were you? You swore 
you werent, Anyhow Elizabeth Bywen comes to see me,alone, tomorrow, I rather 
think,as I told you,that her emotions sway in a certain way.(111) 

T Logan Pearsall Smith; ...indeed all I have to say is that for my part I was 
not conscious that wen are "enemies" as you sug:est, My memory is probably as 
bad as yours,and I have no recollection of not answering your suggestion that 
you should come and see me, I am sorry if I was so forgetful---it was intem t- 
ional.(115) Do not be larmed,to quote your ow» words,by thetthought that I 

am proffering an olive branch....l agree with you that one can admire a set or 
group and at the same time indulge a malicious desire to laugh at it....Only 
of course I laugh at Chelsea whereas you laugh at Bloomsbury.(118) But mush 
though I admire Chelsea,I freely admit that I have mocked at you all because 
modkery is "my favourite pastime," just as it is yours, And I may have made 

up a story or two about wu into the bargain,...I have know Chelsea for 

many years....And thm I discovered that they were laughing at me and my 
friends behind my backs and they discovered that I was laughing at them and 
their friends behindtheir backs, So I gave up askingthem; and I gave up accept; 
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their invitations. This is not due to having a good heart---it is simply that 
such intercourse seemed to me dull,barren,fruitless,iminteresting....nd how 
can you like seeing me,if you laugh at me and my friends behind my back?,.. 
you say “critics resent criticism,and mockers being mocked" But do they,if 
it's dne face to face? Surely both sides might benefit greatly if it were 
done that way, Iam am ashamed to see that I have written all this without mak- 
ing,or quoting,a single aphorism, And how delightfuj your little galaxy of 
them from---is it from Fulke Greville?---is. at the end of your letter! Pre of 
them(supoosed to have bem written by Mrs Greville) was,"Those who listen to 
themselves,are not listened to by others".]I have racked my brains to think of 
one to end with; but am relieved to have it on your( 119) authority that "no 
woman(except George Eliot) was ever mistress of this delicate art", So be it,I 
will leave aphorisms to your sex With regard to the pin-prick---"with this lit- 
tle pin-prick to end my letter"---to quote you again---my trouble is that either 
through age or habit I have become almost impervious to pin-pricks, If you 
weren't,..you will have to prick a good deal harder, And I promise,if you wil 
gome and see me,that I'll rummage in my dressing table for a few pins of my 
own. I'm sure you dont intend to claim pin-pricking as an exclusively mascul- 
\ine art.(120) 
To Ve Sackville-West: ...and---who d'you think came and talked to to me t'other 
night? Three guesses, All wrong. It was Violet Trefusis---your Violet, Lord 
what fun! I quite see now why you were so enamoured---then; she's a little too 
full,now,overblown rather; but what seduction! What a wice---lisping,falter- 
ing,what warmth, suppleness,and in her way---its not mine---I'm a good deal more 
refined---but thats not altogether an advantage---how lovely,like a squirrel 
among buck hares-—a red squirrel among brow nuts, We glance and winked 
through the leaves; and called each other pwnctiliously Mrs Trefusis and Mrs 
woolf---and she asked me to give her the Common R. which I did,and said smiling, 
By the way,are you an Honourable, too? No,no,she smiled, taking my point,you, to 
wit,...I dont altogether agree with yow..about Lawrence, No,I think you ex- 
aggerate, Genius,I admit: but not first rate genius, And such a cad to Ottoline. 
My word,what a cheap little bownder he was,taking her money, books, (121)food, 
lodging and thm writing that book.{ Women in Love,in which he cruelly portrayed 
Ottoline in the character of Hermione Roddice.)..quite second-rate, but trying 
to be first rate---oretentious---not genuine...(122) 
To Ethel Smyth: Oh Ethels Ethel; Where is your taste,your judgment---I ask in 
all solemity(I'm rocking with laughter)---"The Austens are of your best"---do 
you really think so? [A review by E M. Forster of R. W. Chapman's ed, Of Jane 
Austen's Letters in T, Le S, on 10 Nov, 19321 well,the article may be a master- 
piece---I thoughtit feeble in theextreme,and said to L. "heres someone trying my 
tricks in the Times---" Of ourse,I didn't write it,(125) As a matter offact, 
two people,Hugh Walpole and Vita,both said,off their om bats,"Did you read an 
article imitating you in the Te Le S.?" And they both went on to say how for 3 
lines they had thought it might be me,and then thought weëll,she must have been 
very ill to write like that,and then @cided that I hadn't written it....I 
bought Jane Austen,and find as I suspected that the man or woman is mtirely 
flatly and absolutely wrong,andthat the Austen letters are so important and 
interesting that I fear I shall have to write about them one of these days my- 
self, Md, Ethel dear,you're @mtirely wrong---whatever "Bloomsbury" may think of 
JA, she is not by any means one of my favourites, I'd give all she ever wote 
for half what the Brontes wrote---if my reason did not compel me to see that 
she is a magnificent artist, What I shall proceed to find out,from her letters, 
when IBve time,is why she failed to be much better than she was, Something to do 
with sex,I expect; the letters are full of hints already that she suppressedn 
half of her in her novels---Now why?( 127) 
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e.» I have a letter from the publisher of the Austen letters saying they had 

been told I wrote the Te L.e Se article---hoped I hadn't---are much relieved to 
" " RN + 

a wore gent an thinkin? LE by a man wo can writers -C131) yon 7 ala 

read the article in TLS(not by me,for a wnder) on Le S.[Leslie Stephan) Quite 

good I thought,in its surface way: but then they'd no space, It is ironical 

# that my father thought nothing of his criticism,and secretly believed himself 

|: great philosopher, No one mentions the philosophy; all the criticism, (137) 

" To Lady Ottoline Morrell: It was very good.of you to send me three such lovely 
scarves; but very rash, Three beautiful gifts---how many lashes wont they eam 
yow Lady Ottolilia Morrett---look out for that flamboyant female in my next book 
At presemt,just to take you in,I'm very grateful, The Keynes's came over to 
lunch yesterday: I was at the lowest gasp even of my dishevellment,I rushed in,p 
pinned a scarf to my neck---and lo and behold---a thrill ran through the company. 
They said they couldnt think where my beauty and the lovely scent cane from, So 
a thousand(provisional) thanks, {Ottoline replied that they were not scarves but 
handkerchieves, "The chiffons were for your Nose's use! "]1'm reading the new 
edition of Catherine Carswells D, H. Le. book: hence these refkections. It is a 
miserable scratchy edgy raw ill conditioned book; God knows why I ever told her 
it was interesting---save as an exhibition of what sour love and malice andill 
breeding mixed can do. Why cmt she speak out if she wants to? Thats what is so 
malo dorous---her hints and nods and becks: and then the servile and supine adr- 
ation; as of a mangy---it must be---bitch,....1 don't like Logan; he's coarse 
and rank and would,if he were a fish,stink,to put it plainly.(139) 

To Hugh Walpole: In fact I sometimes think only autobiography is literature--- 
novels are what we peel off,and come at last to the core,which is only you and 

Messes I think Henry James is mtirely deligtfuls; why dony you give us the whole 
of him and Mrs Lucy Clifford and all their fascinating shades....DO0 go on.... 
Think of me,dying as you so kindly suggested of heart failure over a teapot and 
crying with my last breath,He never wrote his autobiography! Wouldn't that 
wring your heart?( 142) 

To Ethel Smyth: Its quite true,and I've said before---I cannot feel any certain- 
ty in my own judgment of living writers, I'm too twisted and distorted by my om 
preoccupation....I daresay both Eddy {Edward Sackville-West land Mauricel Baring] 
are far better than I think.... 

th Elizabeth Bowen: What a dangerous friend you are} One says casually I like 
shortbeead---and behold shortbread wrrives, Now had I said I like elephants, 
wuld the same thinghave happened? I suspect so.(144) 

fo Lady Ottoline Morrell; „..but what about Wednesday 11th?...if I survive Ethel 
Smyth. Lordi---what a plague of locusts the woman is!---fine,vigorous insects,... 
(146) ; 

To Ve Sackville-West: By the way,are you lecturing on me at Albertvilleapolis 

Pa? If s,do smd me your notes....And let them say something of love....Let 
them slip in one word t say Vita loves Virginia better than the whole world 
wrapped in a(148) nutshell, Better than all those ardnt but anaemic herring 
grillers with whom---LOrd love her souli---she consorts....Describe everything, dor 
down to the lace on womens nightgows, Then add a terse but compendious statement 
why I love Virginia next best to my husband andpons, (149) 

Th T, 5, Eliot: Ottoline ws giving her partiess but I dont go because of Mr 
wameststephas, Ottoline alone is much better than Ottoline mixed....And of 
course we go on reading !:SS; and of course they are mostly about a man called 
Eliot; or in the manner of a man called #liot---how I detest that man called 
Eliot3(151) 

To Ve Sackville-west: Yes,dearest Creature,I did write to you....As it was the 
very most passionate letter I ever wrote,and the loveliest and wittiest what a 
pity. (This is trusting you never got it.)....And the pipes are froz@™m here,and 
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end when I've had my bath Nelly and I have to bale it dow the w C.e filling 
a phil with a tumbler, Heaven be praised,the w. c, is not yet froze@m,...I 

tell you all this to bring you in touch with Ingland, I daresay you're eating 
clams on a skyscraper at this moman t.e... They are all dying,my friends---only 
Mrs Hınter,I mean,and George Moore and Alan Parsons---none of them my friends, 
but the air is full of fwnerals,and old Ethel is in the highest glee,( 152) We 
‘ve had an American---head of Macmillans---here today, Thats my boast. Oh I 
must boast,for I cant bear to think of all you're doing and seeing,and I not 
there!...Anû how I miss youl... But you dont want me, You are enchan ting, chPfly 
with the glamour of your title and the glow of your pearls,all the Coons in 
Cenada, Tell me that too...(153) Hail and Farewell---that was the one book of 
Ge Me's I admired wholly,...we dined with the Laskis and I didn't like her( 154) 
Yes---yes,it was very nice to get your letter "I am just about to dine with 
the Presidnt[Hoover]---these were the last words of the last chapter. I see 
you've leamt how to end chapters---rather as if I wrote And now darling Vita, 
the Prince of Wales beingoutside in his new streamline car,I'm off to dine with 
King George...(156) Call 6n Dorothy Brett if you're in Mexico and give her a 
kiss from me, She's stone deaf,and carries a trumpet wreathed in ribbons but 
was kissable once on a time, Here the Lawrence lice still propagate, Murry on 
| on Carswell on Lawrence---a disgusting pullulation,... Think if I-died,and 

left as my only friends,Logan and that little pimp Connolly....Lord,I wish 
you'd come back, Tell me this is your last long voyage---you may” take short 
ones with me when la mer est brusque [See Vol 1V,p.1871...(157) 

To Lady Ottoline Morrell: I'm so sorry to hear through that old wild cat Ethel 
Smyth, that you've bem ill again....I shoulé have written but lapsed into 
complete lethargy and assumed that every one was in the same state---with the 
exception of Ethel “mythpf course,whose conduct is that of a very large moth in 
a room with a lamp....I tried to shut her on to Molly MacCarkhy....Well this 
is only by way of meeting you in the street and waving and passing you....Mur- 
ry's last spurt of oil and venom and other filth seemed his) to me/his foulest, 
What does Frieda saydof it all? I heard you were in your red Cloak divinely 
beautiful in the Coutyard of the Brit, Museum the other day with a short 
stout lady who tumedbut to be Frieda...( 159) 

To_Vanessa Bell: Once more Ethel is gone off in a dudgeon, because she says I'm 
so cold....Its like being a snail and having your brain cracked by a thrush--- 
hammer,hammer,hammer; an: she pulls chair up to an inch of my nose,and she's 
getting deaf as a post---and there I had to sit for 2 hours and more,...And 
we've been asked a party at Lady Astor's to meet the Prince of Wales, I 

do hope they haven't asked all Bloomsbury, because then I cant mention it.( 160) 

Ethe yth: Oh to be out of all this! Yes,I feel like a bird who sees 

the cage door about to open.(181) 

To Vanessa Bell; And the Ütalianjpeasants are infinitely the nicest of our 
kind---oh how much Preferable to the Sands,the Smyths,the Logans}(185)....Rum- 
ours reach me fromiWthel and so on---I hear she came to see you, but you œ ud 
only talk of her dogs private parts... 

Ethel 3 s.. but how describe the hills,the tall pink yellow whikite 

houses,and the in fact,not fiction,purple browm sea,not rolling in waves,as I 
| ie my seafin The Waves] , bu‘ now and again givin a little shiver,like that 


which runs through a field of mwm,or the tack of a race horse! No,my good 
general's daughter,Italy beats me....(186) Well,what are yoy doing?---inducing 
a large penis into a small hole?...leading the forces of womanhood,massed, 
against ignorance and corruption? I dont like Fascist Italy at all---but hist! 


---there's bhe black shirt mder the wendow---so no more. (187) 
L Ethel insisted upon being "seen" at least once a week,but Virginia was now 


reating her with increasing firmness, though wmwillins to break off their 
frien dshipei 


SS eet 
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To Ethel smyth; Nessa rings up and says you put her off on accowmt of cold, 
Very sorry you've caught one,but imagine it sent by the Gods to remind you in 
your glory of flesh, How like your God---that very interfering old Anglo-Indian 
buffer. ( 189) ! 
To V. Sackville-West; But how I raged at your mother! You, whenþne' s 18, words, 
news revelations about ones parents have an immeasurable force; and that she 
should have taken it on herself to say them....It seemed to me so dastardly, 
so immoral: so fiendishly inhuman, Benedict Nicolson told Virginia that his 
grandmo ther,Lady Sackville,had spokm to him "about M.[Vitalgetting hold of 
women and D.faro 14 éf men---about Violet Keppel, Virginia Wolf etc." While Ben 
recowteä this story, Virginia listened with her head bowed. Then she said: The 
old woman ought to be shot," }( 190) 
To Ethel Smyth: I think the personal details imm@sely dimish the power of the 
vrest....I hate any writer to talk about himself; anonymity I adore. And this may 
[be an obsession. I blush,I fidget,I tum hot and cold. I want to pull the curt 
` ain over this indecency....I dont think you realise how nauseating press cut- 
tings are....(191) Oh a little mutual admiration society! a nest of friends, 
| people will say.....differently to---should be from---to my ear....I hate your 
(2!) No no---Never put two different exclamation marks together while I am with 
-in one hundred miles,...And I think you are on thin ice when you speak of the 
Gang---one feels you mean the word in a bad sense: and so father it on to other 
people when its you who call them a gang....It's like ringing thebell and run- 
ing away....I should like it more muscular; drained of water; shorter; terser,l 
less---well,you know what I mean when I talk of the eldritch shriek,(192)...I 
hate personal mippets more and more. And the mention of "I" is so potent---such 
a drug,such a deen violet stain---that one on a page is enough to colour a chap- 
ter....I purposely said nothing about seeing you tomorrow...because I think it 
would be positively suicidal for you t take train or even walk a pavement in th 
this heat...( 193) 
T Dorothy Brett: ...here we are,seating,grimy,full of conferences,ices,part- 
ies,and people all lownging back and saying that they can't think how Nancy 
Cmard can like niggers---etc, etc. [Nancy Cmard took as her lover a black 
mn called Hmry Crowder,axid in 1931 published Black Man and White Ladyship, 
an attack on her mother Lady Emerald Cumardey (202) i 
To Quentin Bell: Yesterday I went to see the Byrne Joneses fan exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery in commemotation of the centenary of his birth}; no,I dont like 
them; save as remants of Nessas and my youth---floating lilies; things that 
have gone down the stream of time; which image is morefust than you wuld think: 
for every picture has one white face looking dow,and another looking up out o 
water, Tie suavity,the sinuosity,the way the private parts are merely clouded-- 
it's all a romantic dream...‘206) Have you heard that Mrs Eliot is on the war 
path,said to have a carving knife with which first to skin Tom; then Ottolinez 
finally me? For she says Ott and I are Tom's mistresses; now as I never had a 
favout from that man its rather hard to give up life my’on the pavement. We 
dined with Jack and Mary [Hutchin son}; Mary is to me ravishing; in chalk white w 
with a yellow turban,like an Arab horse,or a pierrot., And we met two Frogs ln- 
dré Masson md Simon Bussyd,..(207) 
To Ethel Smyth: It strike me...that you dont make any allowance,whm you twit 
me for moods and wsociability,for the incessant nibble nibble of my time in 
London, July was like being a biscuit in the middle of rats, And gere its 
rather a bite---yesterday people; t day people...( 211) 
To Ve Sackville-West; And who's Lady Roehampton in the Edwardians? [Vita replied 
that the character was based on the Comtess of Westmoreland,"a lovely sumptu- 


ous creature,who came to Knole when I was eight,and who fist set my feet along 
the wrong path"3(214). om ; 
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I was interrupted by the irruption of the Kingsley Nartins---not to me an ap- 
petising couple, Martin was not married,but his lifelong companion was Dorothy 
Woodman. No: I dont want to see another soul: with one exception.( 216) 

To Ethel Smyth: ‚If I hadn't a heart of gold wder the skin of a shark I showld 
never write to you again.... Thats the trouble with the daughters of generals--— 
either things are black,or they're white; either they are sobs or they're "shouts" 
---whereas,I always glide from semi-tone to semi-tone....Dickens is your favour- 
ite author; after him Mr Priestley....I am up. I am about; I have refused to 
see my mother in law,my sister in law,my brother in law, the Keynes's and the 
Gages! I have had three entire days alone---three pure and rounded pearls, But 
then,last Smday,just as I was writing my hym to solitude out here in my garden 
room with the rooks circling and the cows munching, there's a face at the window: 
the editor of the New Statesman(217) and his wife come to spend the afternoon, 

So the pearl dissolved; and tasted like a tabloid of quinnine as I swallowed it, 
What criminals....(218) 

To Francis Birrell: I've been reading a stuck up humbug called Faber on Newman 
with fury. [Geoffrey Faber,Oxford Apostles Yow my gorge rises at the new generation 
of virtuous young mm,..who have learnt all their trivks from Lytton,and then 
accuse him of not loving mankind: Lytton had more love in his little finger than 
that castrated cat in the whole of his mangy stringy partless gutless tailless 
bo dy. (221) 

To Ethel Smyth: For Gods sake tell me about the maidenhead#removal---what a 
lark! [Ethel wrote that she had met a yomg woman who "tells me lots of girls have 
themselves operated on nowadays so as not to endure tortures on marriage nights.. 
why not try it ace never too late to rend)." (223) 
fo Ve Sackville-West: M {Hutchinson makes love to me---yes; other people dont, 
I adresay at ITET ec rer y; you're couched with some herring griller in the 
straw God dam you,(229) 

To puen tin Bell: Hugh Walpole burst in; much elated and als discomposed, He had 
been to the nemt dcor house by mistake; a lady with purple hair and carmine lips 
answered him, No I am not Mrs Woolf she said---indeed it was obvious what her 
trade was---not mine; and when iiugh said he must gos; Oh no she said,just come in 
all the same, This was very upsetting Hugh said; his tastes being what they are, 
( 234) 

To V, Sackville-West; "I saw Vita lwmching at the Cafe Royal today" said Jack 
Hutchinson last night. Oh such a pang of rage shot through mej All through dinner 
and the supper,which ended with champagne and iced cake at 12.30,iwas going back 
and foraging in my mind for the seed in my pillow:(you know what I mean: the pea 
under the mattress) and that was it. And I couldn't say "who was with her?" Pita 
replied that she had bem lwching with her sister-in-law,Gwen St Aubyn, "I can't 
tell you how gratified I was by your annoyance," J...But were you with?...yes and 
it was a woman you were lwmching with,and there was I,sitting alone and and and.. 
..(241) Dearest Creature,do write and tell me who you were lwnching with at the 
Cafe Royal---and I sitting alone over the fire!...Oh the Cafe Royal!...(241) 

To Quentin Bell: Also Ottoline came to tea,like a weeping willow strmag with 
pearls, She now wears globular moons at her ears---false, (245) 

To David Cecil; Let us flatter ourselves that it needs real intelligence to see 
the point of Scott against the tide---much more than to see the point of [Gerard 
hans Hopkins with it.(246) 

To Quentin Bell; Now Ottoline has sent me more memoirs,...Her memoirs are full of 
appalling revelations---of course she lies, but not antirely.(248)....Mary Hutch- 
inson ibet me I wouldn't go,to meet Michael Arlen Bta party give by herl... I 
did go; and there he was,and a mort of other notabless including Elizabethe 
Princess Bibesco,all in flamingo feathers which parted to give view t her om 
brown dow....M. A, is a rubber faced little sweaty Aremenian monkey, full of 
pr testations,as if I'd just whipped him on the behind for writing the Green Hat. 
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Ue never stopped apologising,said he only did it to make money,and made fifty 

thousand pounds; and so married a Greek wife,who was there,silent as an image 

and stupid,they said,as a mummy; but rather i the style of the Venus of Milo 

all the same, “She's very silent",he said to me,"but a perfect lady". He is 

L not a perfect gentleman. (253) 
To To Ethel Smyth: [ at Oxfordł---150 boys with some literary tenden cy( concealed) 
shook my hand at New College each led like a victim to the eltar,by my old ball 
white priestly cousin Herbert Fisher. xwe stood in a long gallery,and so it 
wenton till midnight,end I ran out of small talk.... Why must I stand 3 hours 
saying Are you first or third year?...Have you read Edith Sitwell---whem my 
lips are parched with thirst and there's an East wind blowing down tthe corrid- 
or? Mrs Fisher is an old hen-wife,by which I mean that she's so nobly( because 

} they're wundernaid and must entertain) cheesenaring that they dont allow eggs 
for breakfast,and I'm so œnstituted that I loathe salt fish....the yomg are 
cool faced md pinked lipped,if only I would have lain on cushions and shied 
roses at them---instead of standing in a darught hending penny buns,( 252) 


To Quentin Bell: ...oh dear mat a farce’ One might as well go to a school 
treat and hand out penny bıns, There was the great Isaiah Berlin,a Portuguese 
Jew by the look of him,Oxford's leading lights a commmist,I think,a fire 
eater---but at Herbert's every one minces and mouths and you wouldn't guess 
to talk to them that thay had a spark or a spunk. Herbert is all that is 
refined andstately...office has smoothed out all the corrugosities, He told 
me story after story about the Cabinet of 1916, To him that was what a Christ- 
mas treeis to & child,and th epoor old moth still hawmts those extinct, but 
once radimt,candles, He adores LLoyd Georges he sniffs at Bloomsbury, "No I 
cannot see much to be said for Mr Eliot; no music", He thinks Winston Chruchil 
a very good painter. He deplores the presmt state of everything, (255) ‘ 
As for Lettice,she is an old henwife,cheese paring,wispy,all brawn and muscles 
no flesh; no humour; but again as kind as they make them---which,if you beave/ 
outimagination, humour „music,humanity----doesn't go the whole length, And the 
bedS were hard.... Roger and Helm] Anrep! also dined with us, Looked at im a 
half light Helen reminds me of a red rose just falling on a June night. Dont 
you think she had a kind of foull(should read "full") blom beauty? Andone or 
two rain drops might be added.(256) ...acoktail party given by the Hutéhinsons 
to anticipate their daughter[Barbara]'s marriage to the richest Jew in Europe 
[vistor Rothschild], Oysters and champagne cup....I've no clothes,and cant 
e bothered to rush out and buy gloves, hat, andshoes,all for a Jew,I sit in 
my wdergroud vault,...writing---oh how happy I am not to @!...But Nessa 
will tell you she didn't like the flavow of the Jew, Like raw pork,she 
i said, ely rather an mkind saying. Barbara I like; I think she's flying 
her( 25 little flag gamely; but she'll fownder they says in six months,she' 
11 be looking out of the window,and seeing a trim,spare Inglishman,and sighing 
Oh if I were back in my native fields,...Yesterday I had Ethel Smyth---who ad6 
-ores you,and says you're the image of what she's sought in man all her life,s 
end would marry you,given a dog's chance---Rebesca to tea, It was ascreaming 
howling party. Old Ethel meanders so. And she's so deaf. And she's so violent. 
e. ¿Rebecca is the oddest woman; like an arboreal animal grasping a tree,and 
showing all her teeth,as if another animal wre about to seize her wıng, 
This may be the result of having a son out of wedlock, However she is tenac- 
ious and masterful and very good company,having also battered about in the 
stimking mderwrld of hack writers---people like Priestley,Lynd, Squire, and 
others so covered with mud one cant name them even, They discussed Mrs Pank- 
hurst,and how she smelt when hungerstriking; apparently,if you dony drink 
you smell horribly after three days.( 259) 


DI Lady Ottoline Morrell: Did you mow Stella jenson? I'm sorry for her death 
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---I think one of these days she might have written something I liked---And 
I wanted to see her,apart from the dull little man who never left her alone 
a moment, fHer husband J. C. O'G, Anderson,of the Chinese custome service, 
(261) 

To Quentin Bell: Spender talks incessantly and will pan out in years to be- 
come a prodigious bore.... the worst of being a poet is one must be a genius. 
o...lie,..is married to a Spagat in the Guards. Spender, then 24,was sharing 
his falt with Jimmy Yowmge ad joined the Army for three years but was w- 
employed when Spender first met him.) They have set up a new quarter in 
Maida Vale; I propose to call them the Lilies of the Valley. Theres William 
Plomer, with his policeman; then Stephen,then Auden and Joe Ackerly,all lodged 
in Maida Vale,and wearing different coloured Lilies. Thetr great sorrow at 
the moment is Siegfried Sassoon's defection; he's gone and married a woman 
{Sassoon,at 47,married Hester Gattyl,and says---Rosamond showed me his letter 
---that he has never till now know what love meant, It is the saving of 
life he says; and this greatly worries the Lilies of the Valley,among whom 
is Morgan of course,who loves a crippled bootmaker; why this passion for the 
potter, the policeman and the bootmaker?[ Forster's friends were John Hampson 
Simpson,author of Saturday Night at the Greyhownd,who had worked in hotel 
kitchens,and Harry Daley and Bob Buckingham, both policemen, The Xboo tmaker" 
is wmidentified.| (262) 

To Hugh Walpole: Why didn't you come to tea anyhow?---I wish you had; and 
even if you hadn't found me there's the lady next door,who's taken to play- 
ing Bach so that I think she must be rising in her profession, Even in my 
comparatively respectable room,you d have fownd a mixed company,perhaps to 
your liking....tmugh I wasn't at Bridgewater House myself, Vanessa was, 
mine,not yours,and she's become a roaring Tory,instead of a red redical,all 
because of Mary's heaving bosom blue with sequins, white with diamonds,L A 
reception of jueen Mary at Bridgewater House.i The majesty of the sight, the 
way she stooped her neck here and them there,overcame my sister and Duncan, 
who stood in the gallery,completely, But you shook hands. No,we cant keep 
pace with you.‘263). Derrick Leon's second novel might be a stillbom bantl- 
ing dropped out of Mrs Humphrey Ward, We cant publish it....Are you spouting 
ink like a whale? am; too profusely, But they cant say of Hugh and Virginia 
that they are Mrs rd's miscarriages; We are our om begetters anyhow. ( 264) 
To Lady Ottoline Morrell: And Vita came with her sons,one Eton,one Oxford, 
which explains why she has to spin those sleepwalking servant girl novels. 

I told her you wuld like to see her. I remain always very fond ofher--- 
this I say because on the surface,she's rather red and black and gaudy,I 
know: and very slow; and very,compared to us,primitive; but she is incapable 
of insincerity or pose,and digs and digs,and waters,and walks her dogs,and 
reads her poets,and falls in love with ssevery pretty woman,just like a 
man,end is w my mind genuinely aristocratic; but I cant swear that she 

wont bore you; certainly she'll fall in love with you....Rebecca's great 
pont is her tenacious and muscular mind,and all her difficulty comes from 
the wheals and scars left by the h fparks of Wells, ats why I prfer her 
tw the niminy piminies---the Steph&äs and the Williams, whose souls are refrig 
-erators,and souls blank paper. (266) 

TN-Sackville-West: Who do you think I met galloping on the dows in the 
gloaming? Your mid Bagnold, And she's comingto tea tommrrow, Shall I fall 
in love with her?(268) | 

To Ethel h: Yes,sheiMiss Christopher St John who was in love with Vital 
haunts Vi 

To Quentin Bell: Rose Macaulay like mummified cat....a vast lunch party 
given to Ethel Smyth....°ir Thomas Beecham m de a speech and broughtthe hous, 
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down by saying that he had Visited Ethel Smyth in her confinemmt; "I do not 
mean what you think®,he said; but the roars of laughter continued, (She was in 
prison as a suffragist.) That was the style, And Ethel got up and said that Sir 
Thomas conducted---she did not say misconducted---again#} a roar of laughter. 
I drank a good deal and got mildly tipsy as was necessary in order to laugh, (272 
I am writing about sodamy at the moment£[The Pargiters]and wish I could discuss 
the matter with yous how far can one say openly what is the relation of a wman 
and a sod? In French,yes; but in Mr Galswrthy's Inglish,no.(273) I dined with 
Colefax and met Noel Coward; and he called me Darling,and gave me his glass 
to drink out of. These are dramatic manners, I find them rather congenial. (276) 
T Ethel Smyth: ...when I get a letter from you, beating your breast,and going 
into all the usual attitudes, "how have I wasted my affection---what a serpent 
Virginia is...." then I harden harder,and colden cooler,for I think Ethel Smyths 
the most attitudinising wmreal women I've ever know---living in a mid Vietorian 
dentists waiting room of emotional falsity---likes beating up quarrels for the 
sake of dramatising herself,enjoys publicity and titles from wmiversities and 
Kıngs,surro wnded by flatterers,a swallower of falsehoods,why should I stand this 
manhandling, this brawling this bullying, this malusage?...Why pray why cowtow to- 
the bragging of a Brigadier Generals daughter? Why?( 279) 
To Ve Sackville-West: That mule faced harridan of yows---tohis'1l se 
angry, but there's no accowmting for tastes,Christopher St John was there. 
And I'm flirting with a rather charming-- -oh dear me,this wont make you 
jealous, sipping roses at Fez,( 281) 
To Quentin Bell: Nelly said a very old man called Secker was at the door, I 
thought she meant a carpenter; but it was old Walter Sickert,come to thank me 
for my article on him. Up he stumped, infgreen peaked cap; and said I had writ- 
ten the only eriticism wrth having in all his life, That means,it praises him 
to the skies, He is rather sınk,like a cracked canvass but he sang a few bawdy 
songs over his cake,and smoked a cigar, he:is bitter though against all _ 
Rogers and Clives I imagine; says they dont know a picture from a triangles here 
he kissed my hand,"Whereas you---youre an angel." Thats what comes of laying it 
on with skill and thickness,...However he's 74 and not long for this side of the 
grave I daresay,so his vanity and weariness must be excused,( 282) 
It was Virginia's only visit to Ireland. They spent a single night At Elizabeth 
wen's house, finding Vyril Connolly and his wife there as wmwelcome fellow 
foe” They loved Ireland, but found that the Irish talked too much for peace. 
296) 
To Vanessa Bell: We have had a most garrulous time, We never stop talking. The I 
Irish are the most sifted of people in that line, After dinner the innkeeper 
comes in and sits dom and talks till bedtime,perfect English, much more amusing 
than any London society,and if its not the innkeeper,as it was last night, 
then the other guests,if there are any. They all make bosom friends at once.... 
We spent a night with the Bvwens,where, to our horror we fowmd the Connollys--- 
a less appetising pair I have never seen out of the Zoo,and the apes are consid- 
erably prferable to Cyril, She has the face ofa golliwg ani they brought the 
reek of Chelsea with them. (299) 
To V, Sackville-West; Elzabeth 30wen and I clasped hands over the wishing well 
in her garden---where the poor come and hang rw saries and broken cups---and 
wished---well,what d'you think we wished? (I must say plainly and frankly,my one 
wish is to make you jealous,..I want Ethel to think I'm still in Galway. I whsh 
you'd settle her goose; I get strangulated heart cries about you,-—--dot, dot, dot, 
indicating revelations of wmspeakable horror, (302) 
To Ethel Smyth: ...read Mrs Wharton; MemoirsLA Backward Glance)....Please tell 
me sometime what you thought of her, Theres the shell of a distinguished mind; 
I like the way she places colow in her sentences, but I vaguely surmise that 


Is there? (305) 


there's something you hated and loathed in her. 
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To Jane Bussy:...do you think you could conceivably Aundertake the task of 
coming and talking French with me? I mean this as a serious business proposal, 
of course,and if you consider it,you must tell me what wuld be the right 
charge, The thing is I suddenly discovered,what I have long suspected, that 

I cant speak a word of French, I read it,but then thats nothing....Lessons at 
irregular intervals,of an hour you know---that was my idea. (306) 

To Ethel Smyth: An odd trait in human nature: throw it dom the W. C. if you 
can spare the water---and think no more of it.(310) Wellyou are without ex- 
ception the most crossgrained,green eyed,cantakerous,grudging,excating cat 
or cassowary I've ever met! The Desmond to lunch---Why not Desmond to 
lunch? I've met Desmond once in 6 months...and I've mom him 30 years; and by 
Gods truth,I wnt have my meetings or partings altered or dictated by a hair 
or handsaw by a wman who has spent all her days.1lwching and dining with 
Ponsonbys Barings Lovats and Coopers---a little set,if you like, though coron- 
eted, (314) É 

To Stephen Spender: Who was your tutors wife,I wonder?| Winifred Carritt, wife 
of E, F. Carritt, Spender and his friends tended to identify her with Mrs 
Ramsay in To the Lighthouse. TI wish there were some means of circulating the 
people who are as beautiful and charming as that---As it is,they remain on 
one shelf,and we on another, I never thought Oxford bred mothers and children 
-~-only very distinguished elderly man: but I'm still wnder the influence as 
you see,of my party at the Fishers, (315) 

T Jane Bussy: J'avais l'intention de wus aborder au Square hier soir,mais 
le sommeil m'a vaincu,et jfai eu le plaisir en dormant Ge vous geeir,et de 
vous entendre dire que vous m'aimez,et que je sais tres bine la dffférence 
entre les imparfaits et les parfaits---ce qui m'a tellement ravie que je me 
suis eveillée et helas---c'était un rêve.(316) ...oldBob Trevelyan came to 
tea and said that he has a friend called Bonamy,a Frenchman, who...teaches 
French, His charge, Bob says,is always 7/6 and hour,and therefore yours is 
blackleggig which cant be allowed. So~I send a cheque for the »roper sum... 
(318) 

Io Ethel smyth: (Maurice Baring's The Lonely Lady of Dulwich] A parasol of a 
book---an empty white waistcoat. And that you of all people,with your incorrur 
-tible British sense,that you should tum to water and praise this béysh( Brast 
„babies diarrhoea.s:+) ....Why,I've kess egotism in my whole body, Ethel, than 
some one who likes her music t be played,in her little swollen fingers, 
Swollen with egotism, thats what you are---gout d'you call it? Ask your doctor 
next time to purge you of egotism.Lord! How I detest these savers of merit, 
these grged caterpillars; my Jew hAs more religion in one toe nail---more 
human love,in onéhair.f Ethel and Elizabeth Williakson had often wondered 
whether Virginia's religious sense would have perished had she not married 
Leonard.) (321) No,I can't wnderstand, seriously,your feeling about Dulwich, 

If you'd likmed it to something say by Edmund Gosse or Andrew Lang, I wuld 
have been delighted to praise it--for of course it has its merits-—on those 
terms, But to drag in Stendhal and Carmm!(324) I wuld have loved to come - 
over to Wootn Manor [where Ethel was staying with Alice Hudson”,my passion 
for seeing other peoples houses is inextinguishable---but was too shy to 
suggest it; for these reasons,..l. You would havetold her to admire my books. 
She wuldn't Thet wd havemade me shy, 2, You would have said I was good 
looking, She wuld have suppressed a start at my lainness---Shy again. Yes, the: 
-se enthusiastic wmen---like Ethel---make it almost impossible for very 
vaina,very shy women,like Virginia ever to meet their,Ethel's,friends, ( 325( 
Roger Fry's death is terrible for Nessa, [They had been in love for several 
years from 1911,and remained intimate friends wtil his death.) (330) 


$ Vn 
Ib George Rylan: I think the great Victorians, Scott(no---he wasn't a .) 
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but Dickens, Trollope,to some extent Hardy all had this sense of an audience 

end created their characters mainly through dialogue, Then I think the novel- 
ist became aware-of something that cm't be said by the character himself, and 
also lost the sense of an audimce,(334)....Middlemarch I should say is the 
transition novel; Mr Brooke done directly by dialogue; Dorothea indirectly. 
Hece its great terest----the- first modem novel. Henry James of course rec‘ 
-eded further mdfurther from the spoken word,and finally 1 think only used 
dialogue when he wanted a very high light. This is all rather incooherent,and 
elso,gas is the case with all theories,too definite, At the same time I do feel 
in the great Victorian characters,Gamp.Micawber,Becky Sharp,Edie Ochiltree 

En S.ott's The Antiquary },an abandonment,richness,surprise,as well as a re- 
dundancy, tedioumess and superficiality which makes them different from the 
post Middlemarch characters, Perhaps we must now put our toes to the gmo wd 
again and get back w the spoken wrd,only from a different angles to gain 
richness,and surprise, ( 335) 

To Ethel Smyth; And I like liyde Park fading into nisht,only the flowers burning 
in a few pale facades. I love overhearing scraps of talk by the Serpentine in 
the dusk; and thinking of my om youth,and wondering how far we live in other 
peoples....Vita has rather bad reviews in London: The greatful pr vinces adore 
the aristocracy. I've no /feeling either\strong\ way about Gwen [st Aubyn,Harold's 
sister% no,I don't think I have any jealousy; only rather a melancholy that 

Ve should invest her with superlatives, But I always say,thats the wont of 
loves ( 338) 

To Rosamond Lehmann: The whole room reeks of Ottoline., Leonard has just got up 
from his chair,saying "I will not sit in this stinking cat house"---but she was 
all that a lovely leopard should be...( 339) 

T Stephen Spender: I like talkingto Yeats, but Lord?~--what a grind those lo tto- 
line*toarties are! And after an hour's hard work, the occut appeared...LVita 
wrote to Harold: "Virginia gave me an imitation of Yeats telling her why he was 
occult, He had been confirmedin this theory because he saw a coat-hanger emerge 
from his cupboard and travel across the foot of his bed; next night it emerged 
again,clothed in one of his jackets; the third night,a hand emerged from one of 
its cuffs; the fourth night---'Ah! Mrs Woolf,that wuld be a long story; enough 
to say I finally recovered my potency.'"~....No I dont think I wuld review 
poetry...Imt it inevitable that one should Grigsonise? (I mean get into a 
groove,and write out the malice of one's miserable heart)....I dont exactly 
fathom the silent and inscrutable Prof. L Herbert Read, (341) 

To Ethel Smyth: I sat up s late last night talking to Aldous Huxley a most 
witty and cosmopolitan minded man,...Aldous fired me to read Italian Latin 
greek to travel,to see---its true he's blind of one eye,which accomts I think 
fastadsaetuitsing, and 4P} ethatsawhuariylikeurt yttpat,yoakey Andthasikdemsäot 
region ought to haveits tablet "Here Ethel Smyth,dismownted from her bicycle, 
and lost her virginity. "( 343) 

T Victoria O'Campo: I like Aldous's mind immensely: not his imagination, I 
mean,whn says "I Aldous..." I'm with him: what I dont like is "I Rampion---" 
or whatever the man's name may be, [Mark Rampion is a main chaaracter in Point 
Couter Point J (356) 

T Lady Ottoline Morrell: Peter [F.L.}Lucas---did you know him?---an academic 
poet; pure Cambridge; clean as a brendknife and as ssarp; ---he happened to com 
to tea,and jumped with jealousy when I said I was going to see you---whom( 357) 
he'd only seen once---and Yeats,whom he'd never seen. So I said I'd ring up and 
ask if he wuld come, This thrilled him to his immaculate marrow....( 358) 

To Quentin Bell: Hugh Walpole was rescued from the grave and fromagony wm- 
speakable by a bottle of quack medecine called Cleano administered by his chau- 
ffeur, Such and so great is it to be a romantic novelist with a taste for ones 
om sex in the lower orders, (373) 
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To Quentin Bell; I had a meeting with M. Malraux; and trotted out fragmen ts of 
Janie's Bussy French; he is as voluble as a fowtain in Jue; but cant wnderst- 
and or speak English. All the second rate literary gents were there; and he 
wanted them to form a centre of culture and stem the tide of tyranny. Whereupon 
a little horror called Louis Golding spoke about his om spotted soul for 
twenty minutes;...and I gave one gulp---I hate anchovy sandwiches---I had to 
hide it in my bag---and fled .( 382) 
To Vanessa Bell: And thm to my horror,Kinsley Martin arrived and wsted the ong 
fine day, talking incessantly about that damed dull paper[New Statesman: and 
his om health---He is suffering from egomania,and the egg is bad---which is 
a joke.( 387) 
To Ethel Smyth; Did I tell yow..that I was offered a red ribbon,and to be 

one of the 18 or so ladies and gentlemen calling themselves Companions of Hon- 
our,and to walk into the room behinä you,the Dames? I said No thanks; I dont 
believe in Honours, though Ethel Smyth,I said,does, (396) 
To Vanessa Bell: ..,there's Ralph Brewster who's bem living in Mount Athos and 
says the monks the hens the dogs are all sodomites,..but sodomy is rather dull 
in the lump...(403) Tom is having a great success with hisiplay ‘religious at 
Canterbury;Murder in the Cathedral ; ---success is very good for people, I 3 
wish I were successful. (404) 
tb Stephen Spender: Again,livins writers are to me like people singing in the 
next room---too loud,too near; and for some reason I am so exacerbated by their 
being flat or sharps; as if I were singing my song,and they put me out, Hence 
my wnfairness to Lawrence; but how can you put him with the very great? How can 
you call him a great psychologist? T me hes like an express train running 
through a tunnel---one shriek,sparks,smoke and gone. As ffo sitting dom to 
think him out---as for readinghim again(and I have read him very little)---no. 
eee Than of course I cant thirk feel that William Plomer "nd Laurens Van der 
Post and Pownd and Tom are of the calibre you make them out,...And why say 
"Bloomsbury" whe. you mean Clive Bell or Roger Fry. Out of sheer malice you 
will lead me t talk of "Maida Vale",meaning scho ol-masters, (408) 
To Vanessa Bell: I'm just back from staying with the Buchans or Tweedsmuirs as 
they are now called,... They're rather out at elbows,and have holes in the 
carpet and only one family We C....l argued with Isaiah Berlin,who is very 
clever,much(410) too clever,like Maynard in his youth,don: a violentJew..ee 
Judith Bagenal had a certain hard crude charm I thought---youth is certainly a 
great appetiser.(411) I've fallen in love with a charming Marchesa Origo, Sybil 
Scotts daughter i Marchesa Iris Origo,daughter of Lady Sibyl Scott by her first 
marriage to the American, Bayard Cutting 1413) Clive is giving a farewell dinn- 
er on Sunday; we gave him an appalling one to meet Wells's old mistress,Odette 
Kewmltwho took the place of Rebecca West in Wells's life in the late 1920s, but 
in 1934 attacked him in three Time and Tide articles one of the most radüle 

\\ faced bitter tongued wma I8ve ever met....l have been askedi in July 1935] 
¿to be President of the P. E. NÈ Club in succession to Wells: this is about 

[ithe greatest insult that could be offered a writer,or a human beinge( 417) 

Ib Lady (ttoline Morrelll; But 1 read Murry on Murry his autobiography Between 
To Worlds because carrion has its fascination,like eating high game, (418) 
To Ethel Smyth: Did I tell you---no---ı never boast---T'm one of the most modest 
people,come w think of,there's ever been---that Wells havingretired from the 
PEN Club they asked me to succecd him? Upon which I flicked my hand,as a 
greck woman flickés a bug off her childs head, Conceive the damned insolence! 
(423) 
to Margaret Llewelyn Davies; ...Mrs Leavis, I dont know her, but am told that 
she and her husband represent all that is highest and dryest at Cambridge,(425) 
To Lady Ottolinev Morrell: Tom Eliot was here the other weekend,very mellow,char 


-ming 
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I'm sorry I've bem so long answering 


andhunane. I no longer feel a crashing vulgarian,an upstart illiterate in his 
presence---after 20 years thats something, ( 428) 

T Julian Bell: ...we had old Tom w stay the week end; he was urbanity it- 
self,and we had a good deal of old crones talk about people like Middleton 
Murry, Wyndham Lewis and so on. He's determined to write plays aout modem 
life in verse,and rather crusty when reviwers say he's an old fogy....He had 
an early cup of tea on Sunday and went to Communion, It was a wet moming too 
o..(432) 

To Ethel Smyth: Please convey her my respectful mmage, ...it is difficult 
to wedge in even an hours reading of letters'old (Rogers) and a morning at my 
om script,and taking Sally round the square; ---5he wont make water except i 
in Leonards presence,which has introduced an additional complication; Such 
is love! Venus toute mtiere---etc, ( 434) 

To Julien Bell: I am beginning to read Rogers Letters,and wish to goodness 
you were here to consult,...And his love letters-are prolific} he must have 
had a love every new year; and most of them are foreigmers....As for youth 
and beauty,I have sem Rose Mcaulay and Elizabeth Bowen; and Morgan and Joe 
Ackerlæ, But they are past their prime.(436) 

fo Ethel Smyth: Ottoline says you're,..a magnificent Mmglishwoman; one of 
Shakespeare's---I forget what---whores I daresay. And how you kæt'em all in 
a roar the other days and some red blood into that lily livered mmf T, Se 
Eliot}. I went to his playi Murder in the Cathedral} last night,and came 
away as if I'd been rolling in the ash bin; and somehow filled my mouth with 
the bones of a decaying cat throw there by a workhouse drab,...for Heavam's 
sake keep yourself alive and brisk in a world which needs sanity and substan- 
ce and not the puling of green sick american ewmuchs; though I love him in 
my om spasmodic way.(442) No,my criticism of the Murder was a violent @¥are, 
not to be taken as serious criticism. Though violent flares are always good 
evidence, The truth is it acts less well than reads: cant manage the human 
body: only a soliloquy.(443) Then Vita came: and you'll be amused to hear 
that though my love of her character,so modest so magnanimous,remains mim- 
_paired,I cant really forgive her for growing so large: with such tomato 
cheeks and thick blacj moustache---Surely that wasn't necessary: and the 
devil is that it shuts up her eyes that were the beaming beauty I first loved 
her for,and altogether reduces her( to look at) to the semblance of any fox 
hwu ting turnip stalking comtry lady. You'd never think she could tum a phra 
-se; only whip a dog....She seemed gloomy about Gwen; but our communications 
on that head are formal,( 447) 

To Julian Bell: On Lord---how I hate these parsons} We went to Toms play, the 
Murder,last week; and I had almost to carry Leonard out,shrieking, What was 
odd was how much better it reads than acts; the tightness, chillness,deadness 
andand the gen ral worship of the decay and skeleton made one near sickness, 
e.. Spender came to dinner one nights and told us how he has quarrelled with 
your friend John Lehmann... they are on tiger-cat terms,..Stephen is off to 
portugal with Isherwood and a friend; two friends I think; of the lower 
orders and the male sex,(448) Roger in his letters says very sharp things 
about Clive. In fact his irritation with Clive seems to become almost an obse 
-asion---about his bagging Rogers ideas,his lack of wnderstanding oft arts 
his reverting to the Bell type and so On... Peter IF, L. Lucasäs in a fuss 
because no one reviews his two latest efforts; and then the Ne S.,that is Ge 
We Stonier,comes out with what I thought the most immoral review I almost ever 
read; wnfair; wntrue; written with a squint and a bitter poison; to which 
Peter,like an ass, thought good to reply,and only to say "What a great poet am 
I", Better leave others to say it....l'm glad...that you are platonically in 
love {with the wife of one of his professorial colleagu:s at Wuhan } (449) But 
why teach ‘hglish? As you say,all one can do is to herd books into groups,and 
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these submissive yowmg,who are too frightened and callow to have a bone in their 
backs, swallow it dow; and tie it up; and thus we get inglish literature into 
ABC; one,two,three; and lose all sense of what its about, Thats why Aude, Spender 
and Day Lewis are bownd together in a holy trinity---nobody reads with open eyes, 
All are mere catalogue makers; and thats what comes of teaching a Chinese Univers 
-ity....Mrs Vivien Eliot...has takm to the stage. She wears a black shirt, be- 
lieves in Mussolini,and accosts Tom just as hes about to lecture on the Future 
of Poetry before a devout and cultured audience, (450) 

To Clive Bell: I didn't know that I was still capable of blushing, HOwever, when 

I read your letter thäé aitmaagomplishment of mine,said to be connected with 
venity,said to be one of my ancient foibles,came alive: and I had a happy mom- 
ing. How absurd! but once in a way how delightful!...Havent I always said that 
Clive---but no: I wont write out my aifectionate praises lest you should think, 
what imt true,that I'm sitting with my paws dangling and my nose twitching 
asking for more,...forgive this scrap,and read into it some ancimt kisses,( 451) 
To Julian Bell: I hope youre making an effort in spite of Platonism and the 
Chinese version of it to do the same, By the way give your lover,if she's my 
lover,my love, What a Chinese box of a smtence for you!(452) Last night I dh 
dined with Ethel Sands to meet an. incredible collection of petrified culture- 
bugs. ( 453) 
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Introduction; "Will you destroy all my papers." These were the very last 
words which Virginia Wolf wrote,in the margin of her sewnd suicide-note 

to Leonard, Her diary and autobiographical sketches,the drafts of some of 
her novels,have ail been rescued from the oblivion to which she apvarently 
condemed them, Virginia,who guarded her privacy carefully and sometimes 
with fer city refusing interviews and hating to be photographed,is now tot- 
ally exposed to public inspection. How much would she have minded? Hestant- 
ly I suggest that she would have been indif t "Let posterity burn or 
not", she wrote to Ethel Smyth, The lives and personalities of all writers 
of a certain magnitude attract posthumously a legitimate curiosity. Shdknew 
that she and her friends would be endlessly written about,and may have ‘hoped 
that they would be.(xi) She loved starring her letters with similes("Nessa's 
Committee sat for 2 hours,on very few eggs"; "Ankles like the thick and of 
asparagus"). Any total correspondence, however,must to some degree be a be- 
trayal of its author, Virginia would write to Ottoline Morrell after a visit 
to Garsington in 1919,"How happy you made me,and how the” time seemed to lapse 
like the Magic Flute from one air to another", and to Janet Case,about the 
same visit,"The discomfort is considerably worse than mere boredom." She 
would work out her annoyance by describing her visitors more unkindly than 
she felt. In writing to Ethel,she could be tart,jocular and strict, but after 
her first flush of confidences,she became wary of her,warned by her outpour- 
ing of autobiographical books that she, Virginia,might present too tempting a 
subject for the next, From Vita there was never a comparable menace, (xii) 

The letters do her almost no discredit, The exceptions are her tendency to 
xemophobia,her surprising lack of sympathy with the poor in mind,spirit or 
fortme,her mocking belittlement and sometimes jealousy of contemporary 
writers,and cruel remarks about people of whom she was fond, One can scarcely 
imagine today the existence of a Memoir Club,meeting regularly to recall and 
record,in essays read aloud and preserved, the fum,follies and opiniongof 

; their youth,refreshed by the knowledge that their mutual liking had survived 
success,love-affairs,new friends,separation by war and travel,different car- 
eers and different interests, This is what we were,they said,and this is 
what we have become, They were self-conscious,with a wuch of arrogance and 
self-congratulation,(xiii) The Years so damaged her peace of mind,driving her 
to the edge of insanity,that she could not suppress groans of anguish, Leonard 
[her min it beyond what he felt to be its merits,fearing to tip the balancæf 


{ 


her mind, On reading Three Guineas he was reserved,as were many of her friends 
but about Roger Fry he was openly censorious, Monk's House continued to offer” 
its modest hospitality w a succession of visitors,welcome or less welcome, 
Julian Bell's motive for going to Spain was something that she never complete- 
ly wnderstood, Was it anything more than a sense of purposelessness in life,a 
wish to identify himself with a cause even if he did not completely believe 
in it,"a wish w be in the thick of things",a yearning for excitementperhaps 
glory, to compensate for a youth spent, but not wasted,in talk, teaching Chinese 
students,end passionate though sometimes awkward writing which was in too 
much of a hurry to(xiv) publish? She could not help admitting that there was 
a kind of grandeur in Julian's death, but it was wnnecessay,cruel to her,and 
cueller t her mother, Vanessa told Vita,findingit impossible to say it to 
Virginia herself, that her only comfort was her sister's love, "When she is 
demonstrative,I always shrink away." No sentence that Vanessa ever wrote re- 
veals more about ter their relationship, Hating Fascism,she denounced warlike 
preparations to resist it, Her pity for the Basque refugees alternated yith 
ridicule for gatherings in the Albert Hall to support them, Duting the Munich 
crisis of 1938,she felt relief that Britain and l'rance shrked the final Step, 
But co ul d not help exclaiming to J.-E, Blanche that "we were so fraidhnd so 

e She was only in termitten tly a pacifist,and never brought herself % 
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to the ooint of deckhring,like Clive Bell,that "a i Europe would be,to my 
mind,heaven on earth compared t Europe at war". She hotly dmied to Vita 
that she had a grain of patriotism in her nature,but when war came,she nat- 
urally hoped for the victory that could only be achieved by methods which 

she had constantly derided, She admired Chruchill for his pugnacity and hist- 
orical sense,and the ordinary people of London and Rodmell for their @mdur- 
ance, The war was hateful to her,but rather exciting. When the air-battles 
reached over the Channel to embrace her own village,she was physically co urag- 
eous and even,at times,emotionally elated. .It was not the war that drove her 
to suicide,as most people assumed when her last letter to Leonard was publish 
-ed at thelnquest, They mistook her words "another of those terrible times" 
to refer to both wars,not to her previous attacks of insanity.(xv) She bel- 
ieved that she was about to go mad again,and wuld not recover, She was hear- 
ing voices, She wanted to spare Leonard the anxiety and terrible responsibil- 
ity of caring for her, If she killed herself,he would be able to wrk in 
peace, He must not reproach himself for her death, Sheiinmadsted on absolving 
him from guilt. To Vanessa she wrote: "I have fought against it, but I cant 
no longer. And she wuld cease to be a burden to herself and those closest to 
her,particularly,as Vanessa not too tactfully reminded,if invasion came.(xvi) 
Her suicide,as Susan Kenney has suggested in her careful analysis,was her 
"Last desperate act of free will", Many people who takeltheir om lives do not 
choose to die,but are impelled to it by their mental illness, Virginia 

Woolf chose to die, It was not an insane or impulsive act, but premeditdeted, 
She died courageously on her om terms,( xvii) 

The revision of her novel The Years imposed on her so great a strain that 
or days she lay in bed with severe headaches, On March 24,1936 she wrote in hi 
her diary,"I must very nearly verge on insanity,I think;...Find myself walking 
along the Strand talking aloud. "(1)] Christmas has been such a hurly burly. 
To Lady Ottoline Morrell: What a wretch I am---here I've been flaw ting in 
your lovely colours silk scarves} and brightening the perpetual mud of the 
landscapes, and never thankedyou.(3) I must go to the Chineselart @fhibition] 
again---my one visit was as usual ruined by trying to dodge old friemds(not 
you).(3) 

To_Ethel Smyth: I'm dipping into a man called McTasgart,a philosopher: and am 
surprised to find how interesting mystic Hegelianism is to me,...Rosamond 
Lehmann, (wro te Dusty Answer) also asks can I bring you together? She's a 
beauty in to the bargain.(6) 

To E, M, Forster: Miss Crabbe is our travelling clerk....Her great topic is th: 
King; but when I said wuld you rather he died---for the sake of the excite- 
ment? she was shocked, nd said she wmderstood from a man in sandals last 
night in a Bloomsbury café that if he died there would be a bloodless revolut- 
ion, This you see is the Bloomsbury we dont know, Miss Crabbe found 2 bugs in 
her tea cups the other day,and really had t break the tea cups and throw 
them away---Couldn't drink out of them afterwards, (7) 

To Julien Bell: We have been,as everyone will tell you,deluged in tears and 
muffled in crape for the past ten days. The British public has had a fit of 
grief which surpasses all ever know, It was a curious survival of barbar- 
ism, emo tionalism,heraldry,ecclesiasticism,sheer sentimen tality, mo bbery, and 
some feeling for the very commonplace man who was so like ourselves, But 

it's over today thank Gods the sum is shining; prize fighting has begun again: 
there's a splendid murder---a mans body found in a field with five shots in 
if---and we are all cheering up.(9) Thdliterary world,or rather back kitchen, 
is amused every Sunday by the violence and vulgarity of Mr Grigson and Edith 
Sitwell. You dont see the Sunday Times I imagine? Well there they befoul 
each other weekly....I am told on the very best authority that the new King 
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t Edward viti Hs a cheap second rate little bowder; whose only good points are 
that he keeps(10) two mistresses and won't marry and make a home; and that he 
likes dropping into tea withithe wives of the miners, But this is from Iris 
Origo who danced with him several times; those who are more remote say on the 
contrary he has every virtue though not every grace; and was daily so insult- 
de by the King that when the King died the only thing Edward could do to show 
his feelings was to have all the clocks put back half an hour, | The fact, but 
not the implied motive was correct. King George had always kept the clocks at 
Sandringham half an hour fast, The decision of the hew King was to restore 
them to Gremwich time.J (11) : 

To Hugh Walpole: I was tempted to go to South America,but as a speech wuld ha~ 
ve been exacted by the Buenos Aires PEN who offered to pay my fare,I couldnt 
face it. Aldous Huxley is going.... English literature is at the moment badly 
in want of good books; and it would do the critics a lot of good to have some- 
thing to attack---as it is they never cease sratching pawing eado ther, But 

I dont want to squirt our dirty ink---I mean all the squabblesin the Sunday 
papers---across the Atlantic, I'm readint David Copperffield for the 6th time 
with almcst complete satisfaction, I'd forgotten how magnificent it is, Whats 
wrong,I can't help askingmyself? Why wasn't he thegreatest writer in the 
world? For alas---no,I won't try to @ into my crabbings and diminishings, So 
enthusastic am I that Ive got a new life of him{by Thomas Wright, 19351; which 
makes me dislike him as a human being, Did you know---you who know everything 


; At the end of Febr 1936 Lady Margot Oxford,anticipating.ker death,wrote to 
irginia asking her to write her obLiwflay: "When I die,I would like you..to 
say you admired my writing, and thought that journalists should have mademore 
use of me." See "Am I a Snob?" in Moments of Being,1976).}(17) 
To*¥thelo Smyth: Lady Oxford asks me to meet Ms Simpson---the new Royal harlot-- 
cant again,(18) 
T Julian Bell: Clive and I seldom meet, And when we meet, theres a kind of 
Straining to keep the two dogs from each others throats....I think Clive got 
on Rogers nerves towards the end,and I expect he was hard on him, But it also 
seems to me pretty that Clive did pilfer a good eal without acknowledgment from 
Roger..e.Thm Helen Anrep was inclined to rub the spot.(20) 
To Ethel Smyth: Tell me what I ought to do about the @conglomeration of old 
family friends who have bem making my life a mere spasm this last week? When 
Mrs Grosvenor says shes old and was my father's friend---when Miss Elizabeth 
Robins says she was my mothers friend---when Geral Duckwrth says he's very mel- 
ancholy and was my half brother---must I oh must I run hither and thither and 
see them al1?( 23) 
Ti Violet Dickinson, Sibyl colefax came here the other day,and I couldn't see 
that she was any diffrerent as a widow; but this no doubt is to her credit, 
Only I dont feel at my ease with people who take the deaths of husbands so her- 
pically. They say its the good result of training in society---stoicism, (28) 
To Te S, Eliot: What a base receiver of treasure I am!---never to have thanked 
you for your book {Collected pOems, 1909-35], But it proves the depth of my trust 
in your ancient goodness,that I don't think it matters if I thank you or not,( 29 
Tb Julian Bell: Dont hand that on to your pupils as a model of Mglish prose, I 
feel instinctively that China is a little like a blue pots love a little flowery; 
learning a litle scented,...I get the most astonishing elaborate letters from 


poet Eliots who is now the titular head of Inglish-American letters since the 
death yesterday of( 32) 
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Housman, Did you know him? Do you like his Muse? I dont altogether; why,I 

cant saw. Always too laden with a peculiar scat for my taste,,May,death,lads, 

Shropshire,...Where Tom fails is when he takes on him to be a burly English- 
man,with our gift for character drawing, Not a touch of Dickens or Shakespeare 

; in him....l'm reading Murry on Shakespeare; much though I hate him,I think 

| he has a kind of warm suppleness which makes him take certain impressions 

very subtly.(33) 

To Vanessa sell: I think you ought to read üthel Smyth's As Time Went On. 
Considering she writes like m old turkey cock scattering the gravel with its 
hind legs,the picture of Ponsonbys and Vernon and Henry Brewsters is rather 
amazing e ( 38) 

LPrinesse de Polimac, Winnie Singer,the daughter of the Amrican sweing-mach- 
inemillionaire, She and her second husband Prince kdmond de Polimac were 
friends of parcel Proust and leaders of Parisian intellectual societ Ethel 
smyth had bem in love with her.(42)] 

b Lady Otwline Mrrelll: I cæt bring myself to face London. It was like a 
parrot house and a bear garden---never a moments peace,what with politics,meet- 
ings,and the insane traffic of "seeing" pæple,whom there was no point in see- 
ing....I'm reading all Macaulay with rapture,and 9 volumes of Flaubert's lett- 
ers with complete delight---better I think than his novels, (45) 

fo V, Sackville-West: Iwas touched that Eddy should want to make up the quar- 
rl. Of course I am more than willing.....I take it from you that it is a 
genuine desire: not merely, though this sowmds vanity on my part,a sno bbish- 
ness; I mean its affection,not wish to dine in Bloomsbury, ( 46) 

Jo Vanessa Bell: And I had a visit,long long ago from Tom Eliot,whom I love, 
or could have loved,had we both been in the prime and not in the sere; how 

| necessary do you think copulation is to friendship? At what point does "love" 

become sexual? Now I could run on for hours,but as you never read what I 
i write,---does it matter? Writing or not writing is all the same to you Next 
+ time I shall take a sheet of foolscap and make my mark, x.(59) 

To Jane Bussy: And ome and stay. When? „..At present,so wnsociable is liter- 

ature,I plod on with my nose t the page,and say to all tempters and temptre- 

sses Avaunt,(61) 

Jo Ethel Smyth: As for M. Baring as author,I longto read your article; hope it 

may open my eyes,which are sealed to th dmeri tdo£ that délightful man as novel- 

ist.... The 5 Wolves did for me next day; but my mother in law was so delighted 
and so blind and so touching in her gratitude that I couldithink my headache 

ill eamed,(62) Now here on the very second page you say "importan t---ðto the 

great Blookpbury word"....Anyhow,never come and see me,who live in Bloomsbury 

e+eeAnd as you have once more trodden on that toe---& admit all theçheap 
ae nies since Roger and Lytton died,havebeen jumping on it,---I see 

red...( 63) 

To V, Sackville-West: Old Ethel kept on siping at By for not admiring M 

Baring....If Bloomsbury could only smell so strong that nobody wuld come near 

Tavistock Sqre,I should be oh so happy.( 64) 

Ib Ethel Smyth: I'm always in blinkers about contemporary work, I cannot widm 

my eyes sufficiently feom my ow preoccupations; the glare of my own wretched 

little farthing cmdle is always in my eyes,(68) O ThePrelude, Have you read it 
lately? Do you know,its so good,so succulent,so suggestive, that I have to 

hoard it,as a child keeps a crumb of cake? And thne people say he's dull! Why 

have we no great poet? You know thats wha’ wuld keep us straight; but for 
| our sins we only have a few pipers on hedges like Yeats and Tom Hiot,de la 

Mare---exquisite frail twittering wices one has to hotlow one's hand to 

hear, whereas old Wth fills the room,(75) 

À To Re W. Chapman: I have often thoughtof writing an articleon the warsmess of 

Sac uta. En Austen, h pept. wD LAT boy’ ai Mr MMI PT fixes Ain Ariy hee CRT 


TEE. 
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To Ethel Smyth; I was much impressed by Mme de Polimac: thought her reserved, 
distinguished,not an oyster to open with one flick of the knife, And so hand- 
some, Nadia Boulanger( this is secret) was the one who most interested me; want 
-ed to talk to her: but could t. (88) 
T Violet Dickinson; ...why send back the one thing I ever gave you?...As for 
the letters,how could you have the patience to bind and keep all tose child- 
ish scribbles? Is she nice,that flyaway girl? I can barely bring myself to 
look; but will soon,(89) It was extremely good of you to keep and bind up so 
much better than they deserved all those scattered fragments of my very dis- 
jected and egotistic youth, Do you like that girl? I'm not sure that I do, 
though I think she had some spirit in her,and certainly was rather ground om 
harshly by fate, I'm glad Angelica hasm't to go through all her Amt did by 
her age....But one thing emerges whole and lucid---how very good you were to m 
me,and how very trying I was---all agog,all aquiver: and so full of storms and 
rhap so dies. (90) 

ttoline Morrell: John Graham wuld,of course, be overjoyed if you let 
him come and see you, This is only to give you his address,...There I leave it 
having done my Christian duty by him at least....Yes I agree about the lovers. 

Referring to Mrs Simpson and the drama of ;dward VIII's abdication] (91) 

Ethel Smyth: ...Baring's nage is like a nice white sheet across which a fly 
has gently meandered with legs in ink, This I put in from a wholly Christian 
wish to annoy. I like making cats roar. Now roar, And also you admire Dottys 
; Wellsley poems! Oh my God!(93) 

Lady Ott line Morrell: Ethel has fallen in love with Dotty---I think(malic- 
iously) that Dotty's wine is so good and the beds so soft,she owes her ascend- 
ancy to them---if you're old and luxurious andpoor with only one maid and hash 
for dinner like Yeats and Ethel.{ Yeats had just published The Oxford Book of 
Mogem..verse,in which he included eight poems by Dorothy wellesley and praised 
her extravagantly in his INtroduction to the volume. (96) 

Ib Dorothy Bussy: London was the usual scrimmage. I saw too many people---among 
them.La ‘rincesse de Poligac,nde Winnie Singer, but whatever she was bomm she's 
grow into the image of a stately mellow old Dory, an dito look at you'd nyer 
think she ravished half the virgins in Paris,andised,so Ethel Smy tells , 
spring won them with such impetuosity that once a sofa broke, We lunched at 
Claridges---very grossly and not well...and I adred my little forlom relics of 
French to a lovely yomg Polimac niece,anä to a remarkable middle class Mlle 
Nadia Boulanger,a musician, That was my top light in the mat er of aristocray. 
Thats why I boast of it,(100) 

n Sunday,13 December 1936, the Archbishop of Canterbury,Dr Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
broadcast to the nation an wctuous commen tary on the Abdication which included 
this statemmt: "He sought his hasviness in a manner inconsistent with the 
Christian principles of marriage,and within a social circle whose standards and 
hy ~ life are alien to all the best instincys and -raditons of his people. "J 

107 
T Naomi Mitchinson: London being what it is,one never talks to anybody, end 
reviewing being what it is,one never gets any ctiticism.(114) 

Io Janet Case; What d'you think just's bem to tea? The great novelist Hugh 
Walpole---immensely pink and fat and kind; but nourishing a sorrow that his 
books sell too well, anè theintellectuals dont admire, So we all have our rose- 
leaves wder thenillow---do I pes pe He's beingpai#”£200 to describe the Com 
nation for the Daily Mail,and given a seat. You cant have it both ways-—-thgs 
what I tell him.(119) ; 
Ib Lydia Keynes: Sally is causing us great anxiety. We were certain she was 
preggmant,and «r indeed her marriage took 85 minutes,I mean th@t after marriage, 
that is the dovetailing,(I waited behind a wall at the breeders’ and we thought 
She was swllen when we came back, But the swelling did not increase; last 
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night Leonard dosed her for worms; at 3 P, M. she voided some yards of tape, 
and is now virgin to all appearances. (134) 
To Janet Cases Would like to hear about the beautiful Lady Diana---whom I 
rather think you once tausht---Duff Cooper she is now---married to a little 
puffed up robin redbreast of a man....She is more beautiful than I think she 
was; less painted; more bone and hollow....I have old Ethel Smyth who stumps 
7 ae what she calls ten minutes, Its really 2 hours; all one long harangue... 
135 
to Janet Case: Lady Colefax came to tea yesterday and drove Le frantic because 
he says she's a damned snob; and there were two Americans here,and wtil she 
had placed them,fairly high,rather rich,she wouldn't be decently polite, But 
then onsiderign she has climbed from Onslow Gardens to Buckinham Palace--- 
used to have the King to dine,let alone V. W.--- how can I object?( 143) 


ase 7. S. Eliot: You would have met me at the Kettledrum if it hadn!t been for 


„some of your compatriots---quondam I suppose you wuld call them. ..( 144) 


-“ [p Vanessa Bell: The WelSjwoman,Mrs Polock,came to help in the house,and looks 


like the most sophisticated Bloomsbury Bunny B phrase invented by Molly Mac- 
Carthy in 1917 for Carrington,Dorothy Brett and Barbara Hiles,who attended 
the Slade School of Art and wre their hair cropped short] sonly more compet- 
ent. There's no doubt civilisation is beginnig at the bottom,so that we shall 
be overtakm, before long.( 152) Monks House is like a green cave,no light to 
eat by in the dining room...this comes of the romantic pm fusion of our Vine, 
which blocks all the windows,...I rather resented the presencebf the spruce 
Jewess’ yesterday, though there's no harm to her,and she only wants a ball of 
wool tw tum her to, a kitten....Ididn't altogether avy Clive boxed up for 
month in that blac beetle with that mild mi e But I suppose there's no 
accomting for tastes...(153) 
To Violet Dickinson: When did you begin to grow? And what did they say when 
you passed the 6 foot? Am I right in saying that to be 6 ft tall in the Age of 
Queen Victoria was equivalent to having an illegitimate child?( 158) 
To Vanessa Bell: God knows how my relics of 17th century French will stand the 
batteryfin conversation with Charles Mauron.i( 160) There comes to lunch,late, hwy 
hungry yet eating with the deliberation and mastication of a Tbad,Mr Gillies 
of the Labour Party. It's 5,30. He's still there,masticating, Half a plum 
cake has gone dom crumb(162) by crumb, Mercifully he w[hlas ceased with such 
a choking fit that I made off to my Lodge to write this, You cannot conceive 
what the mind of a Labour pary leader is like---George [Duckworth] is advanced, 
Saxon [Sydn ey-Tumer]rash,and BarbaralBagenal) wildly imginative in comarison, 
And they scrape tkir knives on their plates, Never let Angelica marry a Labour 
leader: on the other hand dont tell Leonard this,for he lives in the delusion 
that'they are good men. Do you like Helen Anrep better than me? The green 
goddess,Jealousy alit on my pillow this very daw and shot thus bitter shaft 
through my heart,...Its not so much the private wud I mind---its the defic- 
iency of taste on your part, All the same I admit she has her moss mse charm 
sl fell in love--—-this is to kake you jealous---(but it wont) with Marie 
pas Charles Mauron],whom I kissed as we exchamged roses wder the mistletoe. 
e is a gypsy I'm sure, one the paint cracks out comes the juice of the; 
grapes... I see I'm a snob, Trea} Ly pfer Eton and King's to the (elementary 
school at Glasgow,where Gillges took a privze.( 163) 
To VW, Sackville-West: Here is the letter that concems you.l An American wrote 
to ask Virginia for an artic;e about Vita,adding that Viginia's "affair" with 
Vita should make her an authority mon the a a Jered van't make owif he's 
half serious or insulting. ( 170) 
To Ethel Smyth: At Sissinghurst.... Gwen wasn't there---and oh the difference 
me,as the poet says, And the whole place was a magnificent proof of our 
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old English aristocratic tradition. When I got back here I was positively & She 

dMmed of my middle class origin.(171) 

To Vanessa Bell: Vita suggests that I should meet her and Gwen there {in Paris]; 
but no....angelic though Vita is,Gwen is is very stale milk in that cup o' tea. 

(173) 

To Maynard Keynes : Many thanks for the fbbok-salelcatalogue, So far I have rest 

rained myself from buying anything, because that wuld be the first step on the 

greasy plane to the workhouse, The collector in me is only just beneath the sur- 
face: another Catalogue,and the crust will be broken,Monks ilouse sold,(174) Sally 
went to the dogs home,and Leonard hawking geraniums in Covent Garden....I'm so 
sleepy after a weekend inlcluding Tom Hliot....Why werent you and Lydia here to 
support us wder the weight of ‘om? i 

To V, Sackville-West; I doubt if I shall get to Paris at all....I doubt that th 
threes company: and dont like,as they say,butting in.(175) 

b Vanessa Bell: Dinner at Charleston last night was rather subdued, but on the 
whole more to our liking than we expected, Janis subsided, but Clive left her w 

herself,and we( 176) had an amiable old world gossip without mueh showing off.... 

I feel a lost crne without wu all...when you're not there the colour mes out 

of life,as water from sponges; and I merely exist,dry and dusty.( 177} ...seeing 

L's mother---at least he did. And had to break to her the news of her lovers 

death, She had a lover in Wrthing,a doctor,aged about 66,( 182) 

Ib Ve Sackville-West; Why "once" Virginia?...why are you a dust-bin? And why 
shouldn't we œ for a jamt? why, why, why?( 186) 

To T, Se Eliot: And why doesn't the old Possum céme to dine?(188) | Eliot had 
written the following poem to Virginia: "Amng the various Middle Classes/( who 

live on treacle and molasses)/A custom has (for want of better)/Been called the 

Bread and Butter letter(188)/But Mrs Woolf would not rejoice/In anything that's 

so bourgeoise,/So what can poor Old P,ssum do,/Who's upper-middle through and 

thro ugh?/Whoever gives him their appro val/He‘only hopes that Mrs Woolf'11."(189)} 
What about Thursday 9th at 8? And who wuld,or whom should it be,would yom,or he 
should it be,like to meet?( 189) 

To V. Sackville-West; Its mot due to you that I'm alive today: I've eaten the 
whole pie practically myself} Heaven above us,what immortal geese must hav gone 

to make it!...Iom Eliot was dining with us the nightffit came, Complete silence 

an The poet ate; the novelist ate; even Leonard, who had a chill insfe,ate, 
194) 

Tb Philip Morrell; Of wurse I am much touched,as well as flattered, that you 
should write to mefIn 1927 Philip Morrell had fallen seriously in love with Virgin 

-ia,and she regarded his advances as touching but pathetic. Now he had written to 

her again in the same strain, }...one cant,evan at my age,believe that other people 
want affection or admiration; yet one knows that there's nothing in tlewhole world 
so important,...Why are we all so tongue tied and spellbowd? Why,as you say,do 

we live three streets off and yet never meet?( 211) 

T V, Sackville-West: And I have a lover, The husband of a lady in high life, 
Wishes to meet me clandestinely, I put this in to see if I can rouse jealousy: one 
spark....And has time sealed the source? Anyhow.I make my bid. How odd,this red 
flower on a grey tree!(He's grey: so am I).( 215) 

Tb Ling Su-hua: Dear Sue Ling,...I wish I could help you,...I have not read any of 

your writing, but Julian often wrote to me about it...He said too that you had livec 
a most interesting life; indeed,we had discussed---I think in letters---the chance 
that you wuld try to write an accowmt of your life in Mglish,...Your English is 
quite good mough to give the impression you wiäh to make; and I could change 
anything difficult to wnderstand,...I find autobiographies much better than novés. 

You ask what books I wuld advise you to read: I think the Mglish in the 18th( 221 
Cen tury wrote in the best way for a foreigner to leam from. Do you like letters? 
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There are Cowpers, Walpoles; very clear and easy; Sco Bea, (Rob Roy); Jane 
Austen: thm Mrs Gaskells life of Charlotte Bronté: then among modem writers, 
George Moore's novels---they are simply written too,( 222) 

In Lehm 3 eeel am being badgered by Philip Morrell tw write an obituary 
of Ottoline, 223) I'm...thankful to lift the burden ont your back, Nor cm I 
see...wy we should drink the Tast in cold water. fLehmann, Throm to the Wolves, 
p. 59: "Leonard was very rugged the other day wha I signed thefPartnership 
Agreemmt,and to my proposal that the event be marked by a mutual health-drinkines 
replied that he only had cold water. ") What about a good dinner...? And tra: / 
when I die,dnt ask anyone to write a few words about me in The Times, 
To Ethel Smyth: However,faults or not here's my health to you in ink,surely 
since it was with that liquid that Shakespeare wrote the sonnets; ah but you'll 
say Shre(224) had a heart: so have I....Only at this mommt rather lacerated by 
Ottoline's death; cant help feeling a queer lovelimess departed....(225) 
b Viscomtess Rhondda: I wonder if we could really do anything with the out- 
sider idea? [In Three Gyineas Virginia suggested the formation of the Outsiders’ 
Society.an anynymoug organization for educated man's daughters who would work 
"by their om methos for liberty,equality and peace", Virginia at one menen t 
thought of fomding an illustrated joumal called The Outsider, 1( 229) 
To Te Se Eliot: ...the snag being an Italian woman at five thirty who might cut 
int our great pleasure in wmaüulterated onversation....I'm longing I needn't 
say to hear how the visit to the water closet at Netherhampton went off; if you 
met Miss Edith Olivier; if she's as nice as she says she is; if Mr Stephen 
Tennat( to me an incredible bore) is as she says Oscar Wilde incarnate; an so on 
and so on, Yes,I murmured "I'm Mrs(230) Wolf," at Ottoline's fmeral; then in 
a bold loud voive BUT I REPRESENT T. S. ELIOT---the proudest momen t of my life; 
passing,alas,like spring flowers.(251) 
Db V, Sackville-West: When you left in your sweeping black car the other night 
I exclaimed(this is verbatim and wuld standin a court of law with my hand on a 
Bible). I think Vita is the nicest person we know, And Le said yes,...No sign 
from Edie...So prod her from behind, ( 232) 
To Sibyl Colefax: I'm getting so old and so drewsy I hardly ever dine anywhere 
except at home, I dont think one ought to parade one's stupidity after dark any 
longer, ( 233) 
To Ethel Smyth: I cant gmeralise about yomg mem and war....And if you can,as 
in this village, beat up recruits from the farm,on the strength of red coats and p 
pay,usrely the instinct must be there,if mitigated in the more sophisticated 
quarter. But I do su:gest that there's a strong turn against it-—witness pacif- 
ism growing....of course I'm "patriotic": that is Inglish, the language, farms, 
gS pO plez... I'm an outsider partly; and can get outside the vested interest 
better than Leonard evm---tno! a Jew.... The Times pho tographf fhe ILS on ume 
1938 published on: of the photographs of Virginia taken by Lenære in Jan,1929 
---damn them, They rang up and asked for me, Were given the stock reply, "Mrs 
wolf doem't want her phot graph published"-—whereupon they go to a % shop 
endbuy the Lady in the Lit Sup, who gave me a shock, No I dont think she's a 
beauty: but her nose looks sharp eno' to cut hay with, Why shd, I reflect 
“what a beautiful women" I am? I'm not,and never think so,( 235) 
Do Visoumtess Rhonddg: If we enphasize our position as outsiders and come to 
think it a natural distinction it should be eastiier for us than for those u- 
fortunater yougmen( 236) who are shot through the sausage machine of Eton--- 
King or Christchurch, (237) 

Shen : But of œurse you're an outsider, Muchmre effectively 

than I am, I think its the only thing for us to be, I want to explore the idea... 
(239) 
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To Lady Cecil: ...But I was thanking you for being,as usual,so spirited and 
wnexnected and altogether coming out on the right side of things,( which is 
mine) in spite of every temptation to belong to theother nation...How, though, 
can wme stick together as men do without money? without Clubs,Claret,otter 
hownds---only packs of patience at Inn tables,and such cheap green---no brow 
---cotton stockings?.... The wrinkled hag,as he calls her,wishes to send her 
kind regards to Lord Cecil,as she calls him, 

To V, Sackville-West: Of course I kmew you wuldn't like 3 pigs---thats ehy I 
wouldn't,wnless you had semt a postcard with a question,have given it you 

All the same,I dont quite mderstand, You say. you don't(242) agree with 50% 

of it---no,of courseg you dont, But when you say that you are exasperated by 
my "misleading arguments",...the we shall have to have the matter out, whether 
with swords or fisticuffs,...It may be a silly book... but its certainly an 
honest book: and I took more pains to get up the facts and state them plainly 
than I ever took with anything in my life....But oh Lord how sick I get of all 
this talk about "lovely prose" and charm when all I wanted was to state a 

very intricate case as plainly and readable as I could....Anyhow( to retum to 
3gs) I'm delighted I've exasperated my dear old sheepdog, (243) 

© Vanessa Bell: Well,here we are in Skye,and it feels like the South Seas... 
We've driven mund the island today,seen Dinvegan Castle....The Steh are 
great charmers,and sing through their noses like musical tea kettles, The 

only local gossin I've collected for you is about your Mr Hambro's wife [ Wini- 
fred,wife of Ronald Olaf Hambro,Chairman of Hambro's Bank,was drowned in Loch 
Ness in Aug, 1932 when her speed-boat exploded, All the other members of her 
family in the boat survived]...We met a charming Irish couple in an Inn, who 
were in touch,through friends,with The Monster, They had seen him, He is like 
several broken telegraph posts and swims at immense speed, He has no head, He 
is constantly seen, Well,after Mrs Hambro was drowmed,the I surance Company 
sent divers after her,as she was wearing 30,000 pownds of péarls on her head, 
They dived and came t the mouth of a vast cavem,from which hot water poured; 
and the current was so strong,and the horror they felt so great, they refused to 
go further, being convinced The lionster lived there....In short,Mrs Hambro was 
swallowed. No drowned body is ever recovered and now thdna tives refuse to boat 
or to bathe,( 245) 

T Ethel Smyth: And I'm getting the oddest letters,which I shall collect,as a 
valuable contribution to psychology, The reviews---poor devils,I was so hard 
on reviewers---and theyre so painstaking---they are better on the whole than I 
expected; more serious,less spiteful,tho' I'm glad to see that I raised the 
hackles of that mincing old pedant,that omniscient but altogether meretricious 
in the sense of lapped in book dust humbug: G, M. Young. [In his review of 
Three Gyineas in the Sunday Times he wrote; "I wish Mrs Woolf wuld resigm 
herself to the necessity of being an Insider and not an Outsider: and let that 
spark fly freely among the moth-eaten feathers and tarnished passemen terie of 
Edwardian feminism," 1] (247) 

To Vanessa Bell: We were warmly welcomed by the 20 old fishing men and wmen--- 
they're practically sesless.... They talk such a brogue I had to invent replies, 
so off the point that at one moment I was talking about the Quem Mother's à 
death and they were talking about the rarity of polecats or somesuch topie,( 249 
To John Lehmann You said that I'm an adept at getting out of things. And it's 
true that I dont want to get into things....I find the forewrd ro New Writing 
inhibiting, You say it exists particularly to "further the work of new and 
yomg authors", Well,I'm neither new nor yowg,alas, But it's what follows 
that bothers me---"whose aims ar in any way in sympathy with its declared char- 
acter", You may have sent some declaration which I've missed, If s,let me 


have it,and I'll œnsider it, But my instinct is to fight shy of magazines which 
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a re 4f you dont vish it,discuss either my prose or your poetry o 
erage I main tain, quitefond of each other for other en 

; ae tantalising er 
wrote in her preceding letter: "You are a À es 

ur lovely prose and next moment exaspera 
seg en jaa der be it from me to cross ee Is 
sa Oe eee, for I should always lose on points in a ROE 
. MOULES I might mock you dow. gna ie play the gentle 
te + F a 
posuit the gatna ene pn wo LEM books,one is Mrs Sette pone’ 
Charlotte Brontë, the other en r ao o r e aa 
5 rea ’ 

ee lei perhaps give you a feeling for the lives = 
an in England in the 19th century---their difficulties,andhow e 
wen pause call me De not like being Mrs Wolf.(259) 


D Ethel Smyth: Oh you old Cross Patch! What d'you think I'm made of ? hands, 
like a centipedes feet,each holding a pen and one that'll write,which is more 
than most will?...No secretary. Must sometimes ealk, Sometimes talk. The 
great thing to remember about friendship is that it hangs like fruit on a 
bough,ripming,not rottening,nor falling. (262) I dont know,or indeed care,whos 
tum it is to break this long silence,..(266) Why is the aristocratic mind 
invariably middle class when the body is divine?...Just finished Lady Fred 
Cavendish's diaries,...all is drab and dowdy as Nabels Sunday best(Mabel is 
our maid of allwrk.) Explain this to me,(267) Oh I've hed such a drubbing 
and sœ urging from the Cambridge ladies...for 3gs, I'm a disgrace to my sex: 
and a caterpillar on the community, I though I should raise thier hackels---poc 
poor old strumpets, Im the September issueÿ of Serutiny,Q. D. Leavis wrote a 
vitriolic review "Mrs Woolf's latest effort is a let-dom for our sex.... 
this book is not merely silly and ill-informed, though it is that too,it con- 
tains some dangero us assumptions, Somepreposterous claims and some nasty attit- 
Er alas seems t me the art of living as conceived by a social parasite." 
(271) 

To Vanessa Bell: Here the BBC. annowced that Hitler has asked( 273) Cahmberlair 
to Munich} It is an immense relief, Lenard has rushedcout to tell Percy the 
gardener...eit must mean that there's going to be a compromise, God knows 
what.,,, here were endless meetings, telephones and so en.... John takes oer 
the Press on Monday. It may of course have to close dow...but all's now in 
the melting pot. We've had innumerable visitors,...as for JanicelLoeb,Clive's 
lover Jshe never commits---not even a Ruisance, Raymond £Mortimer}l cant cotton 
to though his virtues are as prominent as his nose,(274) Kingsley Martin came 
to dinner, He had smudges of black charcoal round his eyes and was more melo- 
dramatic and histrionic than ever....Thn we sat and discussed the inevitable 
end of civilisation, He strode(275) up and domthe room,hinting that he meant t 
to kill himself, He said the war wuld last our life time; also we should 
very likely be beaten, Anyhw Hitler meant to bombard London,pro bably with no 
waming....So we clasped hands,as I wnderstood for he last time,...I walked 

to the National Gallery was fuller then usual...I suppose they were all having 
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a last look. I went home,and found that Le had arranged that the Press was to g 
on; but the clerks to go away into the œ mtry if they liked...» The clerks wanted 
to go on,as they had no place in the comtry; and of course no money, We arrang- 
ed to pay wages as long as we could.... Mrs Nicholls said she would prefer tb 

lie in the trench that was being dug in the square; Miss Perkins preferred to sit 
in the stock room,which she had partly prepared with mattresses, tec,(276).... 
Tha we had to say good bye to the press,and I felt rather a coward....But eh Govt 
asked :11 who could to leave London....It was pouring terrific torrents; the 
roads packed; men nailing up shutters in shop windows; sandbags being piled; and 
a general feeling of flight end hurry.....At ten o'clock Mr Perkins knocked and 
‘entered with a box of gas bagsswhich he fitted on us....Mr Perkins came and said 
the dildre were coming---9,000 had to be billeted in Sussex; fifty in Rodmell; 
how many could we put up? We arranged to take two. By that time, the nightmare 
feeling was becoming more nightmarish,...no one knew waht was happening; and yet 
everyone was behaving as if the war had begun....still they went on broadcasting 
messages about leaving London....( 277) 

fo Ethel Smyth: This is already a stale story,nor have I yet sorted out the vario 
-us emotions,of which the residue is now angerfand shamçon top of sheer cowardly 
relief, Well,no more of that....Its a waring,raving evening,apples pelting dow, 
and the marsh like a widow terring her hair. A Victorian widow in a white veil. 
(278) 

To Vanessa Bell: Harold had just rung up Vita and said she was to show us his 
diary....ihe cabinet were certain that Chamberlain was going to sell us, However 
off he flewfto Godesberg!, when the House met that Wednesday{28 Sept, 1938 Ithey 
all believed it was to annownce war. He spoke very wearily yet precisely....Then 
they saw the notef from Mussolini} handed to him, He lit w,looked ten years 
younger,made his annowncemant; whereupon they all wen tmad, threw hats in the air, 
rushed about he lobbies shouting.... Then next day we all turned rather cynical, 
and were sure of peace withrütshonour, Then the BBC kept on saying that nothing 
was safe; we were(279) all w go on expecting war; wtil finally Camberlain arriv 
-ed; and we heard hi: read the terms from Heston|the London airport where he 
returned on 30 September from M ich}; franric cheers; hysterical cries from old 
ladies; then the Archbishop praying; then bells pealing....it began to leak out 
that the air defence had been found full of holes; and that the carnage would hav 
been immense in London...,Maynard's view is that the whole thing was staged by 
Chamb.; that there was never fear of war;...that it was a put up ob between him 
and Hitler; that he would now call for a general elections,..that we are sure of 
peace in our liftetime,...One felt all alongthat Céhamb, had something up his 
Bkeeve; only one couldnt say how much, Also the feeling of despair and coming 
death was very genuine in London,hovever irrational, I am proud to say that my 
last words on leaving the Press were "There wont be war" but I was hooted down, 
I suppose everyone,except Kingsley Martin,chopped and changed....If it was all a 
piece of stage management on Chambs part,he took in a great many authorities, (280 
oe... Duff Cooper,much to Mayhards surprise and admiration,has resigned, [His resig- 
nation ‘on 3 October speech: "I haveruined,perhaps,my political career, But that 
is a little matter; I haveretained something which is to me of greater value---I 
can still about about the wrld with my head erect."]... The hubbub is ineessant 
in London; and one simply repeats the same thing,and is exposed to all the bray o 
all the donkeys.(281) England has now settled down to theusual cat and dog; I 
mean,I told you so,its your fault no its not; Kettle yourself;pot yourself; or 
whatever the phrase it, Zrenches were dug...Two wrkmen were burided alive making 
them. AS for gas masks,many have died through testing them on the exhaust pipes 
of cars(284)....How am I to write this book? What am I to say about you? [Roger 
Fry and Vanessa had fallen in love in 19113 in Roger Fry,Virginia simply referred 
to "their friedship".](285) I went in; put the kettle on;....Made tea; pt outa 
new loaf; and honey and was about to call in Le from the ladder on the high tree 
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---where he looked so beautiful my heart stood still with pride that he ever 
married mes and then....A face at thw window. A voice. May I come in, Virginia? 
A jersey; trousers; bright red cheeks; glassy blue eyes, [ Namesomitted] An 
interval of sheer horror; of wnmitigated despair; my life crashed....So we had 
them both for four hours by the clock....The came without the decency of a 
card or a telephones planted Hismality on me, Such crude brutality,such dmial 
of all human decency seems to me so wnthinkably bestial that after they'# gone 
srel let tly. ..( 286) 
i Echoes of Three Guineas continued to reverberate,mainly through strangers, 
fut Virginia noticed that her friends sca cely men tioned it. 
T Quentin Bell: John Lehmann...also says that the printer who is a personal 
friend of his,objects at the last moment to printing bugger, fuck, balls and piss 
Julian Bell}, John offered to put initials. The printer holds out for dots. 
= matter is still in dispute. (292) 
To Vanessa Bell: [At Lady Sibyl Colefax's party. I sat next Max Beerbohm,and 
we talked writers shop. He's a charmer; rubicund; gay; apparently ainnocents but 
in fact very astute and full of airy fantasies, He invented obituaries,and has 
an extraordinary gift for telling little stories that he ma es up on the spur 
of the mommt, When we went to Hastings the other day an old man stopped me in 
the street end said, "Have I the honour of addressing Miss Edith Sitwell?" "I'm 
Mrs Woolf," I said, He then swept off his hat and said "Not my old friend 
Leslie Stephen's daughter?" "Who have I the honour of addressing?" I said. 
"Somebody whose name youve never heard," he said..."Coulson Kemahan!" I told 
Max this; and he instantly told me the whole history of C. K.'s life; how he'd 
written a book called God ad the Ant; sold onemillion copies,...He also wrote 
a book called Celebrities I did not mow ic. K, wrote Celebrities I Knew} é 
Max Beerbohm for one, How much was true and how much invented I dont know, But 
it was very amusing as he told it.... Then therdwaSomerset Maugham, a grim tige; 
rat eyed; dead man cheeked,wmshavm; a criminal I should have said had I met 
him in a bus,...Oh what a joy to think you're coming back! I feel like a very 
old sponge that hears water dripping at the thought,(299) 
To Duncan Grant; Think of my idiocy---I walked from Marble Arch to Horse Guards 
admiring tw divine young men, So beautiful were they I circled rownd and round 
to hear what they said. In vain, Like young gods,with small chins,blue eyes,perf 
-ects hips and shoulders, Ouida would have adored them, (302) 
To_Angelica Bell: And the Raven says Oh never more cursed bore, (308) 
To Ve Sackville-West: A woman, Victoria Okampo,who is the Sibyl Colefax of 
Buenos Aires,..wants to meet you, ...She's immensely f£ch,amorous; has been 
the mistress of Cocteau,Mussolini---Hitler for anything I knows came my way 
through Aldous Huxley; gave me a case of butterflies; and descends from time to 
time on me,with eyes like the roe of codfish phosphorescent: whats mdemeath I 
dont know, (310) 
To Ethel Smyth: Whats to be done; Oh dear Ethel,why did gur parents conceive us 
so that we saw this particular stretch of time?(312) : 
To Mary Sarton: About the MS. for the Refugees society, I am sure it is a good 
society; but my repulsion from societiew is great; still greater my hatred of 
encouraging writers in their idiotic vanity about their little doings, I tear 
up my manuscripts when I have any...(314) 
To V. Sackville-West; It is rumoured that a large shaggy sheep Dog was lately 
seen in Piccadilly. On being qu'stioned,it answered to the name of V, Sackville 
West,...What happmed in Paris?...Did you meet Ocampo? Did you effect any shall 
we( 317) say intimacy with her?...What about Dotty and Yeats?...According to 
Ottoline,he cut a gland,in order to inject virility,wke to see Dotty,and died 
of a rush of virility injected,...I am sorry he is dead,..,You have a ladder: 
on which rung am I?( 318) 
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> Hush Walpole: How very nice of you t be reading the Common Reader---By the 
same post someone wrote and said that the Waves was my best book, Its seldom 
I get praised for my criticism and my fiction on the game day, One's always on 
top,and the other below....what a life you lead! Covering(is that the wrd?--- 
it seems a little improper) the Pope: homobbing with en 
T_V, Sackville-West; What about George Sand? Did you ithey've just discovered 
certain, but wnprintable proof, that she was a--~I mekan of the tribe o° Sappho? 
In Le Secret de l'Aventure Venitienne( 19%9),Antoine Adam revealed t George 
and's tw great passions were for Princesse Belgiojosa and the actress Marie 
Dorval J (323) : 

To Elizabeth Bowen: „..the other day when I had the flu ives Nicholas Nickleby 
«..my brain teems with the amazement of Dickens,and I'm about to begin Our Mutual 
Friend,..(331)* 

T Ethel Smyth: Are you still as you were immersed in the splendid solitude of 
disease? Can you read,if you cant write?( 332) whem I cant remember how your 
mouth goes,I can always see your innocent Wue eyes, You,Max Beerbohm and Ber- 
nard Shaw all have the same eyes---as if you'd just awakemed in Heaven---( 333) 

TD Jom H. Simpson[the author(wnder the pseudonym “John ITampson" of Satubdgy 
Night at the Greyhound and ths homosexual novel Strip Tack Naked}: I dont 
follow the publisher's reader's argument altogether, Why is bugger worse than 
bitch? Why bog worse than W.-C.? However there is a special mde about these 
things, I lock forward to seeing what the innuendo about candle is,and if I can 
spot it. [Care of "The Grand",1939: "'Miss McGuire complained about the candles 
again." id she,the bitch} Well,we all know why. '" XK 339) 

T Vanessa Bell: Philip Morrell wants me to subscribe to a home for fallen wma, 
to becalled The Lady Ottoline Home; in which her portrait,whether as example or 
warning,is to be hung perpetually. (340) 

To Vict ria Ocampo: I am very sorry that you were annoyed the other day and 
thought I didn't wish to see you, Its quite true---I was annoyed. Over and over 
again I'verefused to be photographed, Twice I had made excuses so as not to sit 
to Madame emd, And thm you bring her without telling me,and that convinced me 
that you knew that I didn't want to sit,and were forcing my hand,(342) 

To Ve Sackville-West; Rebecca West came over---but why so prosperous and fat? 
and why this dillydallying with the world and the flesh?,...I'm in a rage. That 
devil owman Giselle Freud calmly gts me she's showing those d---d photos 
graphs....Dont you think it damablé---cnsidering how they fliched and pilfered 
and gate crashed---the treacherous vermin,...And which rung are we on---nymwor 
Potto and V? [Vita replied; "Virginia darling,you are very high up on theft um gs--- 
always. "J Inez has left Stepha for Mr Madge thepoet.L Charles Madge first 
married Kathleen Raine,and after their divorce,married Inez(née Peam),ex-wife 
of Stephen Spender.] (351) I cant help letting hope break in,---the other prospect 
is too mad,(354) Yes,I sit in a dumb rage,being fought for by these children 
whom one wants to see making love to each other.(355) At least today I wrote 

tm senteaces of Roger, but each wrd was like carrying a coal scuttle to the top 
of the house,....I think I boasted too soon about nòt being afraid physkally.... 
Mercifully, Quentin has been rejected by the Territorials---his old tuberculosb... 
This has bem interrupted; and its not worth sending,aave as Potto's kind of 
scratch at your door,( 357) 

Tb Sthel Smyth: Vsitwrs fritter one's day to shreds,...So wmtil raids begin we 
shall be alone---save for raids from neighbours, We're exposed to neighbours.... 
Why you old wretch---how I laughed at the love over the garden wall,and yet was 
jealous, [Ethel was still falling in love, In her letter she had described two 
new loves,one a 35-year-old American woman she met in Ireland,and theother a 
next door neighbour of 81: "She was to me a new type... "]( 359) 

To Angelica Bell: We thought Judith's man ralther a bore---nice but dull: and 
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and wnt be so nice in ten years and duller,and nothing to look at and wayy mid- 
dle class Tmbridge Wells,so what does she see? (361) 
to _ Ethel Smyth: Ahhbh} This has never happened before---that I can truthfully 
Say,I am writhg out of the goomess of my heart,without being written to., Yet 
so it is, Cupid I suppose has shot his dart over the garde wall and transfixed 
your pen, I am jealous,furiously: amd have nothing to lure you back with, Am 
damp and dull, Am wking like a nigger. Shall be in London but shat see you, 
(I leave out the“I's" in order to impress you with a sense of importance). There 
's a peace in the cowtry wich surrounds me as a mouse is surrowmded with cheese, 
Nothing but the sound of my nibbling is tw be heard. Reading writhg I'm always 
at it. As for Ethel myth,she's languishing in the vioelts and laven ders of 
lusts I suppose; gratifying the flesh, I may have gone too far, If so,I with- 
draw, Are you,then,more chastely,finishing your wort 362C) 
To Hugh Walpole: Oh no---I'm not a novelist, Always wanted to name my books 
afresh,f Virginia often reflected that her novels could better be termed "ele 
gies" or some other term to suugest that they were not traditional fiction.] ( 365 
To Edward Sackville*West: The old man who brings the milk is far better company 
than Kingsley Martin and that ilk, My only comfort lies in the obvious horror 
we all feel for war: but them with a solid block of unbaked barbarians in Ger- 
many,whats the good of our being comparatively civilised? 
To Ethel Smyth; So many people to see...and workmen in to ask "Where d'you 
want the light in the lavatory?"---The We Ce I always correct them in the inter- 
ests of democracy.(366). And I envy you the abandon with which you can toss all 
your private---no,I mean personal--trinkets at the reders feet, But it a little 
blocks the mad to the final grasp on the theme,..But then,cut out Ethel,and the 
bro 3 wuld miss its savoury. So I should advise concentration rather eliminat- 
ion, (367) 
To Dorothy Bussy: Gides journals, All the intelligentsia is reading them,and out 
of mobbery I followed,and fownd you there; and then resfead Si Le Grain ne 
meurt with amazement at the frankness, Why,if he cm say all that,cant I come 
out with the comparatively modest truth about Roger and his affairs? Yes,I 
find Gide very bracing and drastic,and a little stringent, So very Fred and 
here we're so very plumpuddingy....the young are very quarrelsome: Stephen 
Spender and Inez have parted; Rosamond has one foot on sea---Geronwy Rees--— 
t'other on shore---\ogan[Rosamond Lehmann,married to Wogan Philipps,was in love 
with Rees]....Clive has had his nair cut,and looks like a very fierce red bull 
e.. Nessa has bought 30'hens,sometumed out to be cocks,others half bred pheas- 
een the egg question which they were said to solve remains I think in the ai 
air. ..(368) 
To The New Statesman & Nation: Gratful as I am to Y.Y.[ Robert Lynd]for his court 
-eous article on my pamphlet, Reviewing,may I express my regret that in his anx- 
iety to convict me of burying the revtewer akive,he has ignored the resurrection 
e that followed the obsequies?? Had I been,as Y, Y. asserts "contemptuous" 
of tha( 369)---Dickens' word,not mine---I should not have devoted several pages 
to an attempt,however feeble,to preserve them, I am a louse myself,and well 
aware of it; but if,as I infer from Y, Y.'s eulogy,the rest of my colleagues 
are gay little crickets chirruping about the house to their ow content, the 
public good and under conditions that would delight a sanitary inspector,I 
withdraw every word and keep both contempt and pity for myself, (370) 
Tt Judtth Stepha: I was asked to lecture the Cambridge English Soc, too, but 
really I've so often said lectures are dammed things; also that no wman should 
give tongue in Camb, wmtil Camb, has done its duty and made them members of the 
Iniversity-— but what's the use of protesting? With this war on, However I'm 
more and moe convinced that it is our duty to catch Hitler in his home haunts 
and prod him if even with only the end of an old inky pen....And if there are 
houses standing,I daresay one will be haddable,(372) We keep the flag of cult- 
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lb Stephen Spender: „..its very nice of you to want me to write for Horizon.... 

The truth is I dont want to do articles for anybody. As for doing one on "The 
Young"---well,I've already set allithe reviewers against me by my pamphlet,and I 
dont want to set all the yowng(374) against me too(more than they are necessari 
and rightly). Is there any use in contemporaries writing about cntemporaries--= 
even if some are older and some yo mger?( 375) 
To William Plomer: This is the only sincere letter of thanks I've written this 
Christmas, because your present was the only one that gave(and gives---its by 
no means finished yet) complete satisfaction: I didn't mow chocolates like 
that still existed. (376) 
To ShenaseLady Simon; Mustn't our next task be the emancipation of man? How can W 
we alter the crest and the spur of the fighting cock? Thats the one hope in this 
war: his soberer hues,and the mreality,(so I feel and I think he feels)(379) of 
glorye No talk of white feathers anyhow; and th: dulness comes through thekilt 
much more than the last time, 
Ib Ethel Smyth: j a propos of Winifred Holtby's Virginia Wolf and Vera Brittain's 
Testament of Pirendship À We H.wàs a barrel organ writer, Vera is a scrambling 
and enthusing chatterbox, but of curse very competent....and the book on me, which 
+( 380) felt to ‚be a painstaking effort rather to clear up her own muddles than 
to get the handof mine, But I didnt want to be written about(not personally) and 
so never did more than whip through it with eye shut, I dont like pulling out al 
the organ stops nd "humanising": I dont like regional novels: those are my 
prejudices...(381) LHoltby's south Riding }...she has a phtographic mind,a 
Royal Academicians mind, Its as bright as paint, but how obvious,how little she's 
got beneath the skiną Thats why it rattles on so,I think, One's never pulled up 
by a single original idea, She's seen nothing for the first time,for herself.... 
But then I'd just finished Little Dorrit, Sd its not fair perhaps, He rattles 
along, but how muscular,how positive,and what a ripple of bone and æ trail and 
sinew under that tau surafce,...( 382) Laski is a little drop of brown quicksilv- 
er---the cleverest imp that ever was,...He's the great unknow behind politics; 
consulted,infl uential,anonymous, I like him; but then he thinks 3 gs, the great- 
est book since Mill, However,he cant read my novels, Le says he's an influence 
rather ‘than a writer, (383) 
To Hugh Walpole: What I objected to in Roman Fowmtain wam't that---but what it 
was I'll only tell you by wrd of mouth, And perhaps not then, For whats the 
use? None I suspect whm HU-h and Virginia remain at apposite ends of the bloody 
stick. [Walpole had written to her: "As for my wrtting,you and I are the opposite 
ends of the bloody stick, You are the supreme example of the aesthetic---consc- 
ience---tnere has never been such another in English fiction, But you don't 
write novels. What you write needs a new name, I am the true novelist-—a minor 
one but a true one..."J Did I ever tell you of my Jane Austen find? f Jane 
Austen's copy of Orlando Furioso,tr. by John Hoole,and her copy of the wrks of 
James Hhomsæn in 4 vols..X 390) 
To Ethel Smyth: I'm reading Sydney Smith---his life [Hesketh Pearson's The Smith 
of Smiths, 19342--with only one wish in the world; that I'd married him,..( 393) 
We shant I suppose be killed; but I think of Montaigne,let death find me plant- 
ing cabbagesi&ssais,I.ix}...D'you know what I find?---reading a whole poet is 
consloing; Coleridge 1 bought in annold tyne copy tranishe cover,yellow and 
soft; and 1 began,and want on,and skipped the high peaks,and gradually climbed 
to the top of is pinnacle,byt a winding unknow way. So then I bought a Shelley: 
tea stained,water marked; but also no edited anthology cabinet piece, Him to 
I'm going explore in the same saw tering wnder the bramble way.( 399) 

"y Judith Stephan: ...did you ever read the book that made SL so wise and 


good: Principia Sthica?( 400) 
29’ D Ethel Gay the My only free day is now earmarked for Lady Baffour.(401) "We 


1459 never talk about war at Cambridge" my niece Judith said, "We leave er Picks 
dons". Than in came Kinsley Harting and Rose Macaulay,and there we Sa 
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the hot evening, till the stars came out,never lighting a lamp,and gradually 
Kinsley Martin suck every drop of lifeblood to feed his great purple vampire 
body...Oliver Wendell Holmes and my father climbed momtains together....Holmes 
was a great charmer,..a beautifully urbane,witty,over cultivated American. 
To Ge Be Shaw ...the Roger Fry picture that you sent me...is one of his best I 
think,and to have it from you adds to its beauty. One day I hope you will come 
and see it hanging in my room, And if ever you had time,and a half sheet of 
peper,and wuld write upon it that it was your picture and that you gave it me. 
my debt of gratitude to you would momt,if possible,higher, But I'm not ging 
to bother you any more.(402) This is only to thank you for sending it,and to 
assert the affection which,though suppressed,is always alive in the heart of 
yours gratefully, (403) 
To Angelica Bell; I stop. But will write if written to. And will love even if 
not, And hereby claim all my rights į i.e. embraces and kisses }-—-at compomd 
interest too.( 405) i 
To Desmond MacCarthy: I'd just been reading that venomous and malignent little 
man Herbert Read in the Spectator.Ta review of Roger Fry] 
To Clive Bell: Now that you approve I dont care a map what anyone(410) says-- 
the only detractor so far 48 Herbert Read who's voided all his spite against 
Roger... What,I wonder,was the cause?( 411) 
Sg : What a faithful friend you are---reading your friends! books, 
when you have so mary friends who write books,(415) 
rThe bombers slow y gnawed at central London,and both her houses there were 
festreyeg ar rendered inhabi table, The Wolfs removed their slavaged possess- 
N 11. The vasion offthe Anreps caused her more distress than the 
ne of Sussex a the Germans.( 428)] 
Jo Ethel Smyth: My present grumble is that friends whom I dislike(wnreason- 
ably 1 admit) are refuging in the village. Why does this annoy me more than 
the war? Because its an ignoble fret---having them dropping in....When I see 
a great smash like a crushed match box where an old house stood I wave my 
hand to London, What I'm finding odd and agreeable and wnwonted is the admirat- 
ion this war creates---for every sort of person: chars,shopkeepers,even much 
more remarkably ,for politicians---Winston at least,and the tweed wearing 
sterling dull woman here,with their grim good sense,..(434) I'd almost lost 
faith in human beings,partly owing tomy immersion in the dirty water of artists 
Ace and vanitles,....Now hope revives again. (435) 
To fngelica Bell: Oh we had such a row about the Anreps: Think of having that 
spawn in the village, Cant post a letter without seeing a face like a codfish 
in anbryok, the Anrep chilären],... Theirä manners non-existent---save when they 
hurl a dub at that soft bear their mother, 
T Ve Sackville-West? "Oh I'm glad"---those were the very wrds Loenard spoke 
when I(436) said Vita says she'll come, If you could hear what the Wolves 
usually say whe people say theyre coming,...But we'll keep our travellers 
tales till we meet,( 437) 
To Ethel Smyth; I've been gathering,partly from your handwriting, that you are 
n't as I last saw you---a Rose in Jwne---the day I waved my hand at your valian- 
back,...Leonard showed me a tny snapshot of you in scme paper: and my heart--- 
ah hah$---the orgm you dont believe in---gave one of those pleasurable leaps 
when the Wood fills it.... There she sat,with her little bow tie and her great 
forehead,my weastrated cat,challmging the world...,And I feel convinced we 
shall all survive, But thats because I want to...so many Surinam to ads( thats 
Colerdige) breedingtn my head, Vita was here for a night. Œ always fall into a 
warm slipper relation with her instantly. Its a satisfactory relationship, Sans 
Gwen its so simple, Gwen,(439) she says is "es a child" to her; the truth about 
an is that she's complete egotist. Now I dont mind eg tism if there's an ego, 
If theres not,its boring. 
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To Ve Sackville-West: Look what an embarrassin: situation you created on Monday 
mornings The postwoman,that virginal and antqiue woman, brough a woodem box and 
said, "Please and will you examine the goods?" So Leonard opmeä the box in her 
presence,and extracted---a pos And it wasn't a whole po---only the cheek of a 
po---as the poor woman said, But he swre,blushing like a rose,that it was 
quite undamaged. And she also blushed; and then we disinterred the whole po,all 
in bits---the hand}e,the bottom--h what a po it must have been} a double po-- 
a Sackville pos: And to think of your packing it and sending it and then that 
they should have broken it}...We shall never have one like it---what it would 
have meant say to Sibyl when she comes{---and them I rummaged f rther and fowmd 
cuddled round the po masses and masses of the finest wool...and Louie says you 
‘ve sæmt eno: gh for a jersey for me,and for socks for Leonard, Oh how can we 
ever thank you sufficiently---the tw old Wolves in real sheeps clothing....( 440) 
To Angela Bell: What wuld Amt Mary say t: Brock?{David Gamett with whom Mng- 
ela lived for about 9 months before marrying him} Well,she'd have forgiven 
Brock, but she'd never never never have fergiven you, She was a chaste wman--- 
13 children,4 miscarriages, ( 442) 

To Ethel Smyth; I'm sorryfabout Hilda Natheson's death; in the last years of 
her life she lived in a farmhouse on Dorothy Wellesley's Sussex estatel---not 
personally sorry,gmerally sorry. I didn't get on with her---she seemed so 
dried,so official; and I grieve to say my last mcowmter was a little tart on 
my Sides... I'm sorry she was rn to death by the poisoned arrows of Dottys 
egotism, Did you mean, by( 443) way,that Dottys daughter said she had no connect- 
ion with Dotty?...I see that Gwen has become comtess of something {St Aubyn].... 
I doubt that Vita ever said definitely she “es bored, I think the relationship 
has spread and slackened,not been ended,...And tell me your opinion of Margot 
Oxford. Bor some reason she writes to me passionately daily. She smt for me in 
London,anû told me the story of her sexual organs...( 444) 

To Elizabeth Robins: Most books come to an end and one forgets(446) them, But 
your book hasn't come to an end,md I haven't forgotten it, Thus you have put 
me into theposition of a spider,dangling at the ed of a thread, which it cmt 
attach to anything,wnless you will help it, I implore you to have pity on Virgin: 
-ia suspended on a thread, (447) 

To V, Sackville&West: „..we discovered in the evelope box,... Thats a whole powi 
of butter I said. Saying which I broke off a lump and ate it pure, The in the 
glory of my heart I gave all our weeks ration---which is about the size of my 
thumb nail---to Loule--- samed wdying gratitude; then sat dom and ate bread 
and butter, It wuld have been desecration to add jam, You've forgotten khat 
butter tastes like, So I'll tell you---its something betwee: dew and honey, 
Lord, Vitas---your broken po,your wol,and then on top your butter!!! Please 
congratulate the cows from me,and the dairy maid...( 448) 

b Ethel Smyth: Never never keep letters,.üthel, Theyre the devil when it comes 
to a move,( 450) 

fo Ve Sackville-West: Leonard and I,economisinz with a duck this year,had such 
an orgy of butter eatinz it was worth ten turkeys, Oh what a sift; Oh Vita what 
' a &omucopia of Bowmty you are; A broken po. A Jacob's fleece, Two pownds of 
fresh butter, And I never give you a thing---I wonder why that gis. Then I have 
to add about £2,000 from your books let alone the meaning of them.(454)...0h,1 
must tell you,Lady Oxford sent her chauffeur here with her legacy for me---a 
bronze bust of Voltaire, I think she loves me,please note, (455) 

To Ethel Smyth: I'm interested th: t you cant write about masturbation, That I 
understand, what puzzles me is how this reticence co-habits with your ability to 
talk opaly,smagnificently, freely about ---say Henry Brewster, I couldn't do 
one ortthe other, But as so much of life is sexual---or so they say---it rahter 
limits(459) autobography if this is blacked out, It must be,t suspect, for 
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for mmy gmerations,for woman; for its like breaking the hymen---if thats the 
membrane's name---a painful operation,and I suppose connected with all sorts 
of subterranean instincts, I still shiver withishame at the memory of my half 
bro ther [Gerald Duckwrth |, standing me on a ledge,aged about 6,and so exploring 
my private parts. Why should I have felt shame then?(460) If you want to know 
where I get my(ahem!) charm,read Herbert Fisher's autobiography, Marie Antoin- 
ette loved my ancestor; hence he was exiled; hence the Pattles,the barrel that 
burst,and finally Virginia. {Her great great-grandfather was Antoine,Chevalier 
de l'Etang,a reputed lover of Marie of Antoinette, One of his three daughters 
was Adeline,who married James Pattle, Pattle renutedly drank himself to death 
in India,andhis body was brought home in a cask of spirits,which exploded during 
the wyage.] 

tm V, Sackville-West: I must buy some shaded inks-- lavenders,pinks, violets--- 
to shade my meaning, I see I gave you many wrong meanings,using only black ink, 
It(461) was a joke---our drifting apart....It was not true that I disliked 
Hilda Matheson. I only felt---whatf Something opaque,pulverising: my fault,as mu 
much as hers, And one pang of wild fealousy seized me,inopportumely,dining at 
Sibyls. No,no,I must buy my coloured inks. As for Irene Noel; yes; a certain 
HAE Ep aN STET REICH SEHR piu bE AGE HONOR NET rennt 
ber her,like a ‘ox cub,all scent anc seduction coming to 52: and abstracting 
The Common Reader, Now why did you love her? And did you love Hilda. We must go 
into all this. I rather think I've a new lover a doctor,al Dr Octavia! wil ber- 
force,a cousin---ah} does that make you twitch} Am I still on the 3rd rmg 
from the top?...Look at Margots ravings---and destroy.( 462) 

Shena, Simon: No,I dont see whats to be done about war, Its manliness; 
and manliness breeds womanliness---both so hateful. I tired to put this to our 
local labour party: but was scowled at as a prostitute,...Hebert Fisher's Auto- 
biography rather nettled me, I dont like being exposed as a novelist and told 
my people are my mother and fatheriMr and Mrs Ramsay in To the Lighthouse }, 
when, being in a novel,they're not, It was rather charming, t'ough,his book,in 
the beginning, but then Lettice and the Cabinet between them flattemed it out, 
That was true of him too,( 464) 

Tb Ethel Smyth: I have a far away lover,to match your translator---a doctor,a 
cousin,a Wilberforce,...She has a herd of Jersey cows and sends me a pot of 
cream weekly. Oh theres Margot---I cant fathom her---I get now almost daily a 
létter written in bed at 3 am in the Savoy, Why at this last lap of time should 
she fabricate an aytirely imaginary passion for me...."You and Frances Homer 
[Lady Homer née Gyham whose daughter married Margot's stepson,Raymond Asquithl" 
she says this moming "are the only women I've ever loved", The rest of wmmkin 
as I cm well imagine,(465)seeing her clothes,she hates, Yet she assures me ¿fy 
she never bedded with a lover, And why assure me of anything?...I suppose her 
lovers,male,are now grizzly old Peers,with whom is no use flirting, (466) 

.D Desmond MacCarthy: No,no,no,my dear Desmond---I really must protest, I never 
sat on top of a tower! Compare my wretched Ceducationilittle £150} with yours.... 
I assure you,my tower was a mere toadstool,about six inches high, ( 467) 

Tb Ve Sackville-West; O dearest Vita,what an overflowing Comucopia you are! 

How you pet pamper and spoil me} Nothing could have come more pat than your pat. 
I'd shaken a bottle of milk for an hours at last a@allow lump appeared: I put 
(469) it on the kitchen table, The cat ate it---So when the post came,it was 
like the voice of God in answer to my Peryers.(470). T Mary Hutchinson; Dear 
me,can you account for the Sitwells? Maliciously,I'm amused, [ithe Sitwells were 
suing Hamilton Fyfe and the left-wing paper Reynolds News for publishing this 
comment; "Their mergy and self-assurance pushed them into a position which 
their merits could not have won,..Now oblivion has claimed them,and they are 
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To Dr Octavia Wilberforce: You've reduced me not to silence quite,but to a kind 
of splutter---I mean,the cream: the cheese; the milk, I dont see how to begin: 
and twice a week the debt mownts,...Dear,dear---I am dumb, 

To Sthel Smyth: There was Vita,and Enid Jones to 1lwmch,...the duck was all seine 
strings and blue sinews,: However Mid was as dapper as a dab chick, A brick I 
think would be the proper wrd---something a bit gritty and granular; but hard 
to the foot, Of murse she---an old love I fancy---wanted to be alone with 
vita.(474) I have...to buy a tons of hay for Octavia Wilberfirce's cows, She 
says theyrre so thin you could put a safety pin through them, You see I'm no 
‘good at'practical affairs; I'm fished out of my element and lie gasping on the 
ground. ( 475) aL- 

D Leonard Wolf(18? March 1941): Dearest, [pnay 1941 Loenard noted at the 
foot of this letter; "This is the letter left for m: on the table in the sitting 
room which 1 found at 1 on March 28." I feel certain I am ging mad again: I 
feel we cant go through another of those terrible times, And I shant recover 
thistime. I begin to hear voices,and cant concentrate. So I am ding what seems 
the best thing to do. You have given me bhe greatest happiness, You have been in 
every way; ati that anyone wuld be, I dont think two people could have bem 
happier tillgthis terrible disease 6eme, I can fight it no longer. I know I am 
spoiling your life,that without me you could work....What I want to say is that 
I owe all the happiness of my life to you You have been mtirely patient with 
me and incredibly good, I want to say that---everybody knows it. If anybody 
could could have saved me it would have bem you, Everything has gone from me 
but the certainty of your goodness, 1 cant go on spoiling your life any longer, 
I dont think two people œuld have bem happier than we have been.( 481) (28 
March); Dearest, [Leonard nooted: "I fomd it later in the writing block on which 
she was writing...] I want to tell you that you have given me complete happiness, 
No one could have done more than you have done, Please believe that,(486) But I 
know I shall never get over this; and I am wasting your life, It is this madness, 
e..You canwork,anü you will be much better without me, You see I cant write 

this even,which shows 1 am right, All I want to say is that wmtil this disease ca 
camebn we were perfectly happy. I t was all due to you,...Will you destroy all 
my paperse( 487) 


[on Friday 28 March, Virginia,at about 11,30 a. m, walked the half-mile to the 
River Ouse,filled her pockets with stones,and tkrew herself into the water.( 481) 
Her body was found by some children,a short way dom-stream,on 18 April,and an 
inquest was held next day. The verdict was "Suicide while the balance of her 
was disturbed", The last wrds of The Waves as her epitaph: "Againt you I will 
fling myself, mvmquished anc myiélding,O Death!"( 487) Mer suicide was pre- 
meditated by ten days.(489)J 

Appendix B 
TI Duncan Grant: I was so rash as to say to Eliot the other night that Wyndham 
Lewis and Ezra Pownd were the Biggest humbugs wmhimg,and then had to om that 
this was mere inspiration on my part,as I have never read a wrd of either of 
| 
To Hope Mirrless: Poor dear Ro se Macaul ay, judging from her works,is a Eunuch--- 
thats what[dislike about Potterism, She has no parts, And surely she must be the 
daughter of a don?( 497) 
To Mary Hutchinson: Tom's £ EiotIcharacter is sadly aspersed,...I still stick to 
the rags and tatters that remain(of tbm's character) with the tmacity of a 
leech, but get little help from Leonard, ( 508) 
2 Lady Ottoline Morrell: Then let me...write a character of you to supplememt 
the wroks of Lawrence [Women in Love.}.ané Aldous Huxley [rome Yellow... .what 
tribe,to be sure} Write everything as fast as you cu Prone Teltow. Seas, A 
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Throw us to the dégs, It is high time you came off your heights and did a lit- 

le dusting in a Bigh-minded manner, (509) 

fo Mary Hutchinson; There's Peter out on Thursäaßf[F.L.Lucas, The River Flows, 

1926.4 every day I expect a stiletto in the ribs at the hand of Tbpsy,who,I'm 

told,is furious that we dont recognise the divine gmius of that stiff little 

prig(but adorable man I quite agree) her husband,( 513) 

t We Je Re. Tumer's novel The Aesthetes(1927) cruelly portrayed Ottoline Morrel 
s Lady ébginia Caraway. Two of the other characters are Esmond Darthy( Des- 

Ba: MacCarthy) and Dytton(Lytton Strachey)(515) 

Ib Jet Blanche: But I must now tum t an American professor called Peck who 

in spite of his name has written two vast volumes upon Shelley,(518) 

Tb Vanessa Bell: ...decorous visits from Tom...whose pomp was such,and innuend- 

oes about Vivien's sanity,tha: we both guffawed behind our hands,( 519) 

To V, Sackville-West; I find a letter from my French translator fl. M. Lanoir tr 

To the Lighthouse 3,4 pages long,asking me to interpret,to annotate to explain 

every other smtence: as for instanceg red hot pokers----are these iron spikes 

painted red?(521) 


Roger Fry to Virginia on 3 Nov, 1928: "It's really a curse that we have become 
So notorious and that means so meshepehé by all the people whose intellectual 1 
life consists in pure mobbishness"---Letters,ed, Denys Sutton,1972)(523)3 
fo Roger Fry: Leonard,Morgan and I have all got to appear in Court in defence 
og Miss Radclifie Hall's Spphistic novel---which is so pure,so sweet,so senti- 
men tal, that none of us can read it...(524) 
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